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INTRODUCTION 


Since  the  1960s,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  has  underwritten  a  variety  of  programs 
and  strategies  designed  to  help  youth  make  firm  connections  with  the  labor  market. 
These  programs  have  been  enacted  under  a  succession  of  policy  mandates,  administrative 
structures,  funding  levels  and  political  philosophies.  Thus,  their  focus,  scope  and  results 
have  shifted,  often  dramatically,  over  the  years. 

In  the  sixties,  the  programs  were,  in  many  ways,  experiments;  their  impetus  ranged  from 
labor  market  concerns  to  interest  in  poverty  reduction.  In  the  mid-seventies,  widespread 
youth  unemployment  emerged  as  a  full-fledged  policy  issue,  and  major  resoxu-ces  were 
expended  through  the  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act  (YEDPA)  to 
explore  systematically  the  potential  of  federal /local  programming  to  combat  youth 
employment  problems. 

In  the  late  eighties  and  early  nineties,  the  focus  shifted  to  issues  cf  international 
competitiveness  and  the  capacity  of  the  nation  to  produce  new  workers  capable  of 
meeting  the  challenges  of  the  workplace. 

Attempts  to  develop  useful  knowledge  about  how  well  youth  employment  programming 
has  succeeded  reflect  the  relative  newness  of  the  field  and  the  varied  environments  in 
which  such  programming  has  grov/n  up.  Although  the  field  has  benefitted  from  research 
efforts  of  varying  intensity  and  quality,  the  base  of  knowledge  on  which  policy,  legislative 
and  program  decisions  are  built  remains  incomplete,  and  is  often  not  well  known  among 
decision-makers  and  practitioners. 

The  nineties  will  see  continued  and,  indeed,  heightened  interest  in  finding  effective  ways 
to  connect  youth  to  the  labor  market-particularly  the  economically  disadvantaged  youth 
yAio  are  the  major  target  of  federally  funded  employment  training  efforts.  Thus,  it  is 
essential  to  take  stock  of  what  we  know,  to  view  our  current  knowledge  clearly  and 
realistically,  and  to  use  it  to  forge  better  policies  for  the  future. 

This  was  the  aim  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  Employment  and  Training  Adminis- 
tration when  it  undertook  a  project  to  conduct  a  broad  review  of  what  is  known  in  the 
field,  and  contracted  udth  Brandeis  Universit/s  Center  for  Human  Resources  and 
Public/Private  Ventures  (P/PV)  to  design  and  carry  out  the  work.  Within  this  joint 
contract,  P/PV  assumed  responsibility  for  organizing  and  overseeing  the  production  of 
this  review. 

The  Department  sough!  not  only  an  exploration  of  studies  and  evaluations  related  to 
youth  training  and  employment  programs,  but  a  broader  synthesis  of  evidence,  findings 
and  research  from  related  fields  and  disciplines,  including  sociology,  education  and 
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psychology,  as  well  as  from  the  numerous  reports  and  studies  that  have  been  commis- 
sioned by  foundations  and  interest  groups  in  the  field.  This  wider  examination  was  to 
identify  research  and  evidence  in  other  disciplines  that  would  enrich  the  youth  employ- 
ment training  findings  and  help  us  interpret  them  more  fully  and  realistically;  and  to 
produce  ideas  and  guidance  for  both  future  research  and  future  programming. 

A  secondary  aim  of  the  review  was  to  identify  findings  of  interest  not  just  to  policy  and 
research  analysts  but  to  practitioners  as  well.  Wherever  possible,  the  work  was  to 
crystallize  recommendations,  based  on  research  findings,  that  practitioners  might  adopt 
in  their  day-to-day  design  and  management  decisions.  This  latter  aim  was  somewhat 
more  difficult  to  attain  than  the  first.  Due  to  limitations  in  information  on  specific 
program  practices,  the  review  tended  to  focus  more  on  theory  and  policy  than  on 
practice,  though  a  number  of  papers  recommend  specific  improvements  or  modifications 
in  programming. 

Finally,  the  Department  wanted  the  review  to  identify  areas  where  future  research  should 
concentrate.  One  product  of  the  review  was  a  multiyear  research  strategy  paper, 
prepared  for  the  Department's  use,  identifying  major  policy  areas  that  might  be  the  focus 
of  research  efforts  in  future  years. 

The  Department  gave  P/PV  latitude  in  how  the  review  was  to  be  carried  out,  within 
agreed-upon  parameters.  The  work  was  cast  in  a  manner  that  would  produce  pragmatic 
findings  relevant  to  program  planning  and  policy  considerations.  Thus,  the  history  and 
the  major  legislative  and  programmatic  structures  of  employment  training  programs  in 
the  United  States  were  a  starting  point  and  focus  for  the  review. 

To  carry  out  the  retrospective  research  review  effectively,  it  was  necessary  to  be  selec- 
tive. "Youth"  is  a  complex  subject,  one  that  is  treated  extensively  (and  not  always  with 
complete  agreement)  in  a  number  of  different  disciplines.  With  limited  tune  and 
resources,  it  was  impossible  to  be  ejdiaustive.  Rather,  the  aim  was  to  frame  the  most 
critical  questions  in  a  manner  that  would  permit  them  to  be  addressed  thoroughly,  and  to 
summarize  the  major  findings  in  a  pragmatic  fashion  that  would  produce  insights  and 
directions  that  could  be  used  in  a  "live"  policy  and  programming  context. 

An  Advisory  Group,  composed  of  both  research  e3q)erts  and  practitioners  in  the  youth 
employment  field,  aided  the  project  and  was  periodically  consulted  about  the  research 
agenda  and  the  actual  work  of  the  project. 

The  organizing  framework  for  the  research  and  the  products  to  be  delivered  rested  on 
three  broad  questions: 
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■■     What  programs,  sen  ' ^s  and  techniques  best  prepare  youth  for  jobs  and  careers? 

■  What  strategies  of  governance  and  management  offer  greatest  opportunity  for 
effective  delivery  of  these  services? 

■  What  factors  regarding  youth,  their  environment  and  the  labor  market  must  be 
addressed  in  providing  tiiese  services? 

RESEARCH  PAPERS 

Under  each  of  these  broad  questions,  the  key  issues  were  identified.  The  issues  in  turn 
generated  additional  questions  of  concern  to  both  research  and  practice  in  youth 
employment  and  training.  Most  of  the  issues  and  questions  were  organized  to  form  the 
basis  for  ten  research  syntheses,  y^ich  are  presented  in  these  two  volumes.  The 
following  topics  were  selected: 

Programs.  Services  and  Techniques 

1.  Effectiveness  of  youth  employment  training  strategies 

2.  Supportive  services  in  youth  employment  programs 

3.  Program  length  and  sequence 

4.  Educational  skills 

5.  The  school-to-work  transition 

Governance  and  Management 

6.  Program  coordination  and  collaboration 

7.  Performance  measures  and  standards 

8.  National  laws  and  local  programs 

Youth,  Their  Environment  and  the  Labor  Market 

9.  Youth  in  the  nineties 

10.  Youth  and  the  labor  market 

As  part  of  the  process  leading  to  tlie  development  of  the  individual  papers,  P/PV  worked 
with  Brandeis  University  in  defining  their  broad  parameters.  Experts  in  the  relevant 
fields  were  identified,  consulted  and  hired  as  needed  for  specific  papers.  Early  attention 
to  the  organization  of  individual  papers  by  the  contract  staff  minimized  overlap  (a 
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critical  consideration,  for  the  topics  tend  to  be  fairly  closely  related)/  and  provided 
individual  authors  with  a  well-defined  area  to  study  and  analyze.  Such  an  approach  also 
permitted  authors  flexibility  in  interpreting  and  presenting  conclusions. 

Each  paper  was  prepared  using  the  same  guidelines,  which  called  for  the  issue  to  be 
identified  and  elaborated  on,  then  analyzed;  evidence  and  research  from  allied  fields  to 
be  incorporated;  and  conclusions  and  recommendations  to  be  presented.  Tne  papers 
largely  adhere  to  this  design.  There  are  exceptions-reflecting  the  complexity  of  the 
subject  and  the  variety  of  authorship-which  make  summarization  of  the  major  findings 
difficult,  especially  where  the  papers'  findings  and  conclusions  reflect  multiple  perspec- 
tives and  varying  emphases.  The  diversity  of  ideas  in  the  papers  highlights  the  complex 
nature  of  youth  employment  and  the  scarcity  of  easy,  unambiguoxis  answers  to  basic 
problems. 

It  should  then  come  as  no  surprise  that  the  review  uncovered  no  "magic  bullets"-no 
unequivocal  guideposts  to  following  "these"  rather  than  "those"  strategies.  But  the  ten 
papers  together  reflect  one  theme:  we  have  much  yet  to  learn  about  the  task  of  building 
a  resilient  and  effective  youth  employment  system  in  the  United  States. 

MAJOR  FINDINGS 

Most  of  the  papers  contain  summary  sections  that  draw  together  then*  major  findings. 
These  sections  should  be  reviewed  to  gain  a  full  imderstanding  of  the  scope  of  the 
findings  and  recommendations  made  by  tiie  authors.  This  introduction  is  intended  only 
to  present  several  key  findings  echoed  in  many  of  the  papers,  in  order  to  give  readers  a 
sense  of  the  cross-cutting  themes  affecting  youth  research. 

1.  The  Current  State  of  Knowledge.  The  point  most  consistentiy  raised  in  the  papers 
concerns  the  limitations  of  our  current  knowledge.  Eight  of  the  ten  papers  report  a 
scarcity  of  data  and  reliable  research  on  w^ich  to  base  firm  conclusions  about  the  best 
directions  for  future  policy  and  programming. 

Smith  and  Gambone,  and  Niq;htingale,  Cohen  and  Holcomb  are  perhaps  the  most 
sobering  in  this  regard.  They  review  the  specifics  of  programs  for  youth  and  the 
evidence  regarding  then*  effectiveness.  They  conclude  that  evidence  is  sparse,  generally 
focused  on  short-term  effects  and  sometimes  inconsistent.  Even  reliable  descriptive 


^  The  intention  was  to  minimize  redundancy  in  the  major  areas  of  research.  There  is,  however,  overlap 
in  certain  areas--such  as  the  histoty  of  employment  training,  the  multiple  problems  of  at-risk  youth,  etc-that 
form  the  critical  context  in  y^Mch  tiie  issues  are  considered, 
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information  about  participants  and  actual  program  services  is  often  missing.  Similar 
conclusions  are  echoed  in  most  of  the  other  papers. 

In  part,  the  limitations  in  knowledge  stem  from  limitations  inherent  in  evaluation 
methodology.  Net  impact  evaluation  is  expensive  and  deals  with  relatively  few  issues  in 
depth;  thus,  comparatively  few  programs  benefit  from  the  results.  But  several  papers 
also  note  that  research  and  data  on  disadvantaged  youth  populations  (especially  ages  14 
to  21)  are  also  scarce.  Existing  research  on  topics  of  concern  to  this  project  (e.g.,  educa- 
tion and  adolescent  psychology)  is  often  limited  to  populations  that  are  primarily  middle- 
class  and  white,  and  thus  provides  little  solid  evidence  or  guidance  in  thinking  about  the 
economically  disadvantaged  and  often  minority  youth  who  receive  federally  sponsored 
services. 

2.  Program  Effectiveness.  The  existing  research  on  the  training  strategies,  program 
structures  and  supportive  services  tried  in  the  past  leads  to  sobering  conclusions.  Smith 
and  Gambone,  in  their  review  of  employment  training  programs,  conclude  that  "exclud- 
ing findings  from  the  Job  Corps,  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  programs  [evaluat- 
ed in  the  1980s  had]  more  than  a  modest  and  short-term  effect"  on  young  participants. 
These  findings  are  amplified  in  Higgins,  who  reviews  a  variety  of  well-researched 
programs  and  concludes  that  different  program  structures  have  comparatively  little  effect 
on  youth's  length  of  stay  in  programs,  or  on  the  unpacts  programs  produce. 

3.  Reasons  for  Limited  Program  Effectiveness  The  most  commonly  cited  reasons  for 
the  limited  results,  a  number  of  papers  argue,  are  the  serious  problems  of  the  youth  who 
come  to  them.  Lerman  provides  a  detailed  portrait  of  at-risk  youth  in  the  nineties  (as  do 
Holzer,  Nightingale,  et  al.,  and  Smith  and  Gambone),  and  he  places  special  emphasis  on 
youth  with  multiple  problems. 

These  authors  conclude  that  the  intersecting  problems  of  poverty,  inadequate  housing, 
dysfunctional  families  and  poor  education  have  powerfully  negative  effects  on  youngsters 
drawn  to  employment  training  programs,  effects  the  programs  often  cannot  overcome  or 
simply  do  not  seek  to  address.  Lunitations  in  our  knowledge  about  which  programs 
work,  and  for  whom,  make  it  difficult  to  determine  how  programs  might  better  respond 
to  multiproblem  youth  and  foster  sound  development  in  such  participants. 

4.  Strengthening  Program  Effectiveness.  Many  authors  argue  that  multicomponent 
programs,  programs  that  combine  a  range  of  strategies  and  services,  represent  the  best 
hope  for  enhancing  the  effectiveness  of  program  offerings  for  youth.  Because  of  the 
limited  information  on  combining  training  strategies  and  support  services,  the  authors  are 
not  able  to  offer  fuTn  recommendations  about  what  particular  combinations  should  be 
tried.  However,  Nightingale,  et  al.,  argue  for  both  wider  inclusion  and  careful  testing  of 
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"supportive"  services  in  the  employment  training  regimen.  The  papers  by  de  Lone,  by 
Johnson  and  Gambone,  and  by  Smith  and  Gambone  explore  the  issue  of  multiple- 
strategy  interventions  and  how  they  miglit  be  tested. 

A  major  obstacle  to  such  approaches  has  been  cost.  Thus,  one  approach  to  enriched 
services  may  be  through  coordination  of  sendee  agencies-particularly,  closer  linkages 
with  programs  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  Bailis  reviews  the 
historical  difficulties  government  agencies  have  had  in  finding  common  ground  on  which 
to  collaborate.  He  recognizes  a  critical  need  for  interagency  coordination  but  also  notes 
that,  beyond  common  assumptions,  there  is  little  evidence  to  support  conclusions  about 
whether  or  not  such  coordination  produces  tangible  benefits. 

Finally,  the  potential  of  performance  incentives  for  boosting  performance  (discussed  in 
Melchior),  as  well  as  the  lessons  to  be  gleaned  from  closer  scrutiny  of  how  other 
countries  approach  the  youth  employment  problem  (a  major  theme  of  Hahn,  Ganzglass 
and  Nagle)  represent  other  duections  worthy  of  further  pursuit. 

5.  The  Potential  of  Work  Experience.  The  U.S.  approach  to  employment  training  has 
mainly  centereo  on  the  notion  of  training-skills  training  and  instruction  on  how  to  fill 
out  resumes,  seek  jobs  and  behave  properly  in  the  workplace.  Work  experience  has  a 
reputation  that  is  at  best  mixed,  and  often  negative.  This  clouded  reputation  has 
extended  to  work  experience  programs  for  youth. 

The  evidence  from  youth  employment  program  evaluations,  reported  in  Smith  and 
Gambone,  indeed  is  generally  negative.  Yet  they,  as  well  as  Lerman,  summarize  social 
science  research  from  the  past  decade  that  paints  a  far  more  complex  picture  and 
underscores  the  need  to  examine  the  quality,  quantity  and  developmental  potential  of 
work  experience  more  carefully. 

These  authors  (joined  by  de  Lone)  cite  the  potential  of  work  experience  in  the  school-to- 
work  transition  and  in  the  "apprenticeship"  schemes  now  being  discussed  as  tools  for 
building  more  capable  workers  in  the  future.  Together,  the  papers  reflect  the  controver- 
sies that  continue  to  reign  in  considering  the  issue;  and  they  reflect,  too,  a  belief  that 
work  experience  for  youth  may  merit  reconsideration  in  employment  training  policy  in 
the  future. 

6.  Funding  Needs  and  Availability.  Although  none  of  the  papers  addresses  the  issue 
directly,  a  number  touch  on  the  question  of  whether  the  limited  funding  now  available 
for  youth  employment  training  efforts  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  the  papers  identify, 
particularly  to  undertake  the  costly,  multicomponent  programming  approaches  recom- 
mended for  youth  with  multiple  needs.  No  clear  evidence  is  presented;  indeed,  the  issue 
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is  a  political  as  much  as  a  research  question,  and  hence  the  authors  stop  short  of  clear- 
cut  recommendations.  Nonetheless,  several  papers  imply  that,  if  more  intensive  pro- 
grams and  more  reseai'ch  to  understand  them  are  to  be  undertaken,  the  current  funding 
base  will  have  to  be  expanded. 

In  short,  the  papers  as  a  group  focus  more  on  needs  tlian  solutions,  though  none  shies 
away  from  offering  recommendations  about  new  directions  or  initiatives  the  authors 
regard  as  promising  and  worthwhile.  Two  broad  conclusions  arise  from  reading  all  the 
papers  together. 

The  first  is  that  this  young  field  has  much  yet  to  learn.  Its  base  of  findings  is  substantial 
and  impressive,  in  view  of  the  varied  political  and  administrative  contexts  in  which 
programs  have  been  launched  and  scrutinized.  Yet  there  remain  significant  gaps  in  our 
capacity  to  answer  the  question  that  has  dominated  the  field  since  its  inception:  What 
works  best  for  whom?  Thus  far,  the  available  evidence  provides  only  limited  encourage- 
ment. Few  programs  seem  to  have  marked  and  enduring  effects.  There  remain  many 
unanswered  questions  about  how  to  serve  youth  effectively. 

The  second  conclusion  is  that  we  must  continue  searching  in  a  variety  of  different  areas. 
We  need  to  find  ways  of  enriching  current  employment  training  efforts  with  better 
theory-about  how  poverty  affects  young  people  and  how  it  can  be  addressed;  how 
programs  can  shape  youth  into  resilient  adults,  not  just  better-trained  workers;  and  how 
employment  training  programs  can  be  better  integrated  into  schooling  and  other  service; 
that  most  authors  argue  are  needed-even  if  the  precise  form  and  nature  of  those 
services  is  not  yet  understood. 

In  short,  both  research  and  program  efforts  must  be  viewed  as  part  of  a  larger,  unfin- 
ished agenda  to  strengthen  all  youth-serving  institutions  and  to  provide  them  with  better 
tools  for  enabling  youth  to  grow  as  individuals,  as  learners,  as  workers  and  as  citizens  in 
our  society. 

The  remainder  of  this  introduction  presents  brief  descriptions  of  each  of  the  papers, 
which  are  published  in  two  volumes.  The  first  volume  contains  the  five  papers  on 
program  services  and  techniques.  The  second  contains  the  papers  on  program  gover- 
nance and  management,  and  youth  and  the  labor  market.  Both  volumes  include  a 
bibliography  that  lists  the  extensive  literature  reviewed  in  the  course  of  this  project. 
Anyone  interested  in  further  reading  on  any  of  the  topics  covered  here  will  find  this  a 
valuable  resource,  since  it  rf^  resents  the  best  and  most  recent  work  published  on  many 
of  these  issues. 
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PAPER  SUMMARIES 

In  Paper  No.  1,  "Effectiveness  of  Federally  Funded  Employment  Training  Sti'ategies  for 
Youth,"  Thomas  J.  Smith  and  Michelle  Alberti  Gambone  examine  the  findings  from 
multiple  program  sources:  a  comprehensive  review  conducted  by  the  National  Research 
Council  of  28  YEDPA  research  projects;  an  analysis  by  the  Urban  Institute  of  the 
Continuous  Longitudinal  Manpower  Survey;  and  research  on  the  California  Conservation 
Corps  (CCC),  JOBSTART  and  the  Summer  Training  and  Education  Program  (STEP). 

They  conclude  that  the  knowledge  of  program  effectiveness  produced  from  these 
research  and  demonstration  projects  is  of  limited  value  to  either  the  policy  or  the 
practice  of  youth  employment  training.  The  findings  are  often  highly  qualified,  provide 
evidence  of  only  short-term  outcomes  and  seldom  offer  insight  into  program  implemen- 
tation. 

The  authors  suggest  that  priygrams  providing  a  combination  of  employment  and  training 
strategies-work  experience,  on-the-job  training,  labor  market  preparation,  job  placement 
and  occupational  training-may  be  more  effective  in  producing  results.  Multiple  strate- 
gies are  seen  as  necessary  if  programs  are  to  address  the  multiple  problems  faced  by 
minority  and  disadvantaged  youth. 

Smith  and  Gambone  argue  that,  due  to  their  adult  focus,  federally  funded  employment 
and  training  program.s  have  ignored  the  developmental  needs  of  youth.  Evidence  from 
social  science  research  (sociology  and  psychology)  provides  support  for  the  authors' 
argument  that  impeded  cognitive  and  socioemotional  growth  results  from  the  psycholog- 
ical and  emotional  deprivation  often  associated  with  negative  environmental  influences  in 
the  fam.ily,  neighborhood  and  school. 

Smith  and  Gambone  maintain  that  such  negative  influences  inhibit  the  ability  of  minority 
and  disadvantaged  youth  to  derive  maximum  benefit  from  employment  and  training 
programs.  The  authors  assert,  therefore,  that  to  be  effective,  youth  interventions  must 
develop  a  broader  range  of  services  to  better  address  the  full  range  of  developmental 
and  social  needs  of  program  participants. 

The  paper  makes  a  strong  argument-one  that  foreshadows  the  findings  and  conclusions 
of  several  of  the  papers  that  follow-concerning  the  need  for  long-term  research  efforts  in 
order  to  expand  current  knowledge  about  the  effectiveness  of  federally  funded  youth 
employment  training  programs.  For  example,  while  the  number  of  hoUTS  worked  has 
been  considered  important  for  program  effectiveness,  the  quality  of  the  work  has  yet  to 
be  entered  into  the  equation.  The  work  experience  debate  is  one  area  that  could  benefit 
from  further  study. 
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In  Paper  No.  2,  "Supportive  Sendees  for  Youth,"  Demetra  Smith  Nightingale,  Barbara 
Cohen  and  Pamela  Holcomb  provide  a  useful  discussion  of  the  purposes  of,  need  for  and 
possible  impact  of  supportive  services  on  youth  in  employment  and  training  programs. 
They  review  14  employment  and  training  programs  or  projects  from  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act,  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  and 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA).  The  authors  are  critical  of  the  paucity  of 
detailed  information  and  evaluation  findings  necessary  to  measure  the  need  for,  receipt 
of  and  potential  effectiveness  of  such  services  for  producing  positive  program  outcomes. 

Despite  this  lack  of  empirical  evidence,  however,  many  employment  and  training 
practitioners  argue  that  such  services  are  needed  if  programs  for  youth  with  multiple 
problems  are  to  be  effective.  The  authors  call  for  further  investigation  of  this  critical 
link.  Their  analysis  supports  a  movement  away  from  limited  supportive  services,  such  as 
child  care  and  transportation,  toward  a  more  comprehensive  model  that  includes 
postprogram  services. 

A  comprehensive  model  of  supportive  sendees  is  viewed  as  a  response  to  the  growing 
awareness  that  youth  entering  employment  and  training  programs  bring  with  them 
multiple  problems  related  to  family  and  neighborhood  structure,  education  and  health. 
Nightingale,  et  al.,  echoing  Smith  and  Gambone,  provide  a  good  discussion  of  the 
multiple  problems  facing  minority  and  disadvantaged  youth  and  argue  that  such  prob- 
lems, if  not  addressed,  constitute  formidable  barriers  to  positive  program  outcomes. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  contribution  of  this  paper  is  its  comparison  of  the  objective 
and  content  of  supportive  services  found  in  employment  and  training  programs  with 
those  in  non-employment  and  training  programs,  i.e.,  juvenile  justice  and  delinquency 
programs,  homeless  and  runaway  youth  programs  and  adolescent  pregnancy  programs. 
The  authors  argue  that  the  role  of  supportive  services  in  employment  and  training 
programs  has  been  supplementary;  non-employmem  and  training  programs  are  more 
likely  to  view  supportive  services  as  essential. 

Finally,  Nightingale,  et  al.,  discuss  the  use  of  case  management,  an  approach  to  service 
delivery  widely  used  in  non-employment  and  training  programs  dealing  with  the  most 
disadvantaged  or  multiple-problem  youth.  Increasingly  viewed  by  practitioners  in  allied 
fields  as  an  effective  way  of  delivering  supportive  services  to  this  population,  this 
approach-characterized  by  needs  assessment,  coordination  of  services,  and  monitoring  of 
client  progress  by  a  supportive  advocate-is  proposed  as  an  option  to  be  pursued  by 
youth  employment  and  training  programs.  The  authors  also  advocate  interagency 
dialogue  to  address  the  multiple  supportive  service  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth. 
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Paper  No.  3,  "Structure  and  Seqi  nee:  Motivational  Aspects  of  Programmatic  Structure 
in  Employment  and  Training  Interventions  for  Disadvantaged  Youth,"  by  Catlierine 
Higgins,  probes  the  problem  of  attrition  from  youth  employment  and  training  programs 
by  examining  the  structural  variation  of  such  programs.  She  surveys  the  findings  from  15 
sites  in  four  employment  and  training  demonstrations-Minority  Female  Single  Parent, 
Supported  Work,  JOBSTART  and  STEP-and  two  independent  programs--CCC  and  the 
New  York  City  Volunteer  Corps--and  concludes  that  tliere  exists  no  clear  successful 
alternative  to  the  traditional  high  school  model,  a  didactic  training  model  that  has 
already  been  rejected  by,  or  proven  unsuccessful  with,  disadvantaged  youth. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  of  attrition,  the  author  maintains,  does  not  lie  in  issues  of 
program  structure  and  sequence.  Despite  diversity,  programs  have  produced  a  narrow 
range  of  outcomes--a  six-month  average  length  of  stay,  a  30  percent  attainment  rate  for 
participants  undergoing  GED  preparation,  and  impacts  limited  to  education  ql  training. 
Practitioners  are  urged,  therefore,  to  investigate  the  lessons  from  academic  psychology  on 
achievement  motivation. 

Higgins'  review  of  recent  literature  from  this  field  proyides  important  insights  into  both 
the  maladaptive  thinking  patterns  of  low  achievers,  which  often  compromise  the  motiva- 
tion of  such  students  to  address  new  and  challenging  tasks,  and  the  strategies  that  have 
been  used  to  revise  such  patterns.  By  way  of  example,  Higgins  analyzes  a  particular 
program,  the  Center  for  Employment  and  Training.  While  success  has  usually  been 
attributed  to  the  program's  practical  orientation  (i.e.,  the  guarantee  of  a  job  motivates  a 
program  participant  to  learn  a  skill),  the  author  argues  that  emphasis  on  the  process  of 
mastering  a  skill  m.ay  increase  participants'  belief  that  their  efforts  can  help  them  achieve 
their  goals. 

The  author  thus  joins  with  others  in  this  series  who  argue  for  broadening  the  range  of 
professional  disciplines  involved  in  program  planning.  She  concludes  that  knowledge 
from  academic  psychology  should  be  considered  in  the  design  of  second-chance  programs 
for  its  potential  to  reduce  attrition  rates  for  disadvantaged  youth  facing  multiple 
problems. 

Paper  No.  4  seeks  answers  to  two  central  questions:  "Critical  Skills  for  Labor  Market 
Success:  What  Are  They  and  How  Can  At-Risk  Youth  Acquire  Them?"  WhUe  a  review 
of  the  literature  reveals  a  serious  lack  of  consensus  among  educators  and  employers 
regarding  the  skills  required  to  enter  productive  employment  (core  academic  skills  and  a 
broader  range  of  competencies,  respectively).  Amy  W.  Johnson  and  Michelle  Alberti 
Gambone  echo  the  findings  of  Higgins  regarding  the  faUure  of  the  traditional  approach 
to  educating  at-risk  youth.  Similarly,  tlie  authors  encourage  the  employment  and  trammg 
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field  to  learn  from  and  avoid  mistakes  made  by  the  traditional  school  structure-segrega- 
tion of  the  lowest  achievers,  low  expectations  and  inadequate  resources,  among  others. 

Instead,  comprehensive  program  models  are  needed  to  address  the  multiple  developmen- 
tal needs  of  disadvantaged  youth.  The  current  school  restructuring  movement-emphasiz- 
ing instruction,  development,  leadership  and  school  ethos-provides  a  systemwide  model 
that  incorporates  components  rarely  addressed  by  employment  and  training  programs  but 
which  have  proven  effective  with  at-risk  youth. 

The  authors  conclude  that  policy  efforts  should  be  directed  towaid  a  preventive  rather 
than  a  remediation  approach,  i.e.,  the  focus  should  be  on  school  retention  now,  rather 
than  remediation  later.  They  also  argue  that,  when  remediation  is  needed,  more 
effective  strategies  for  providing  it  should  be  identified. 

In  Paper  No.  5,  "School-to-Work  Transition:  FaUings,  Dilemmas  and  Policy  Options," 
Richard  H.  de  Lone  presents  a  critical,  in-depth  historical  analysis  of  the  past  three  ' 
decades  of  school-to-work  transition  as  a  policy  issue.  He  provides  ample'  evidence  of 
the  bias  of  basic  education  toward  college  preparation  and  the  lack  of  coherent  policy 
and  program  attention  paid  to  the  school-to-work  transition  system,  more  accurately 
dubbed  a  "non-system"  by  the  author.  In  addition  to  more  effective  basic  education,  de 
Lone  argues  that  an  effective  school-to-work  transition  system  requires  transitional  ' 
assistance,  increased  employer  involvement  and  an  expanded  system  of  post-high  school 
training  opportunities  for  non-college  youth. 

Opportunities  for  education  beyond  high  school  are  essential  for  young  workers,  and 
ways  must  be  found  to  provide  such  opportunities.  Apprenticeship  systems  in  other 
industrialized  nations  are  discussed  as  examples  of  school-to-work  systems  that  provide 
non-coliege-going  youtli  with  sudi  fpportunities. 

The  author  outlines  the  three  major  api)roaches  to  improving  the  school-to-work 
transition  that  have  characterized  the  period-reform  of  basic  education,  reform  of 
vocational  education,  and  the  development  of  employment  and  training  programs  for 
youth.  While  questioning  the  value  of  research  findings  associated  with  the  three  major 
approaches  that  constitute  this  "non-system,"  de  Lone  concludes  that  lessons  to  guide 
program  development  can  be  extracted  from  the  maze.  For  example,  multiple-strategy 
approaches  combining  work  and  other  activities  are  again  recommended,  following  a 
review  of  the  debate  over  the  benefits  of  work  experience.  Like  others  in  the  series,  de 
Lone  calls  for  further  exploration  and  development  of  tlie  school-work  link. 

The  author  also  makes  a  sti-ong  case  for  effective  program  implementation,  noting  that 
positive  effects  are  fourd  more  often  among  programs  characterized  by  fidelity  to 
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coherent  program  models,  implemented  by  strong  leadership  and  with  dedicated  staff 
involvement.  The  current  school  restructuring  movement  is  again  identified  as  a  model 
based  on  such  concepts.  The  model  is  seen  as  a  resource  for  the  school-to-work 
transition  system  to  tap. 

In  Paper  No.  6,  "Coordination,  Collaboration  and  Linkages,"  Lawrence  Neil  Bailis 
reviews  the  literature  on  the  dynamics  and  outcomes  of  coordination.  WhUe  mamtaimng 
that  fragmentation  and  duplication  of  services  are  not  always  equally  harmful,  the  author 
offers  an  analytic  framework  by  which  to  organize  vAiat  is  known  about  the  dynamics  and 
outcomes  of  the  coordination  process. 

Federal,  state  and  local  agencies  seeking  to  coordinate  services  must  gain  an  understand- 
ing of  (a)  the  technical  and  nontechnical  barriers  that  retard  entry  into  collaborative 
relations;  (b)  the  strategies  employed  to  overcome  these  barriers;  and  (c)  the  extent  to 
which  efforts  to  promote  coordination  succeed  in  changing  organizational  relationships 
and  lead  to  improved  quality,  accessibUity  and/or  cost-effectiveness  of  services  to  young 
people. 

Bailis's  paper  represents  a  useful  resource  for  agencies  seeking  to  build  coUaborative 
programs  and  research  projects.  Stressing  the  importance  of  context,  the  author  cautions 
against  mandating  a  given  approach.  While  "top  down"  mandates  have  proven  useful  in 
creating  opportunities  for  collaboration,  they  are  atypical.  Financial  incentives  are  one 
strategy  that  has  been  used  successfully  to  encourage  community  agencies  with  turf 
concerns  to  work  together.  Voluntary  efforts  forged  out  of  self-interest  appear  to  be  the 
best  approach. 

In  Paper  No  7,  "Performance  Standards  and  Performance  Management,"  Alan  Melchior 
provides  an  overview  of  the  history  of  the  JTPA  performance  standards  system.  He 
outlines  its  key  elements  and  argues  that  the  role  of  the  system  has  shifted  from 
accountability  to  performance  management,  reflecting  a  change  in  policy  goals  that  has 
occurred  at  the  national  level. 

Melchior  reviews  the  limited  research  on  the  current  JTPA  performance  standards 
system  as  an  accountabUity  tool,  addressing  issues  of  the  accuracy,  validity  and  impact  of 
the  system.  He  concludes  that  performance  standards  have  "unintended  effects,  i.e.,  that 
they  encourage  less-intensive  services  as  well  as  reduced  services  to  the  hard-to-serve 
population. 

The  author  also  discusses  the  effectiveness  of  the  system  as  a  performance  management 
tool  aimed  at  shaping  local  behavior.  He  determines  that  incentive  grants  designed  to 
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reward  the  performance  of  local  service  delivery  areas  (SDAs)  are  too  small  and  that  the 
sanctions  designed  to  punish  SDAs  are  weak  and  ineffective. 

In  addition  to  a  review  of  the  1988  national  evaluation  of  the  performance  standards 
system,  the  paper  provides  a  brief  examination  and  assessment  of  recent  changes  to 
performance  management  systems  in  the  business,  health  care  and  education  fields. 

ISS^ff    M  ^g^^s  that  JTPA  could  benefit  from  peer-re%dew  organizations 

(PROS)  sunilar  to  those  mandated  by  Congress  to  ensure  that  publicly  funded  health 
care  services  are  medicaUy  necessary  and  meet  quality  standards.  PROs  in  JTPA  could 
review  enroUments  to  prevent  creaming;  review  placements  to  ensure  provision  of 
appropriate  services;  and  review  pre-  and  posttest  data  to  ensure  that  competency 
deficiencies  are  real  and  certifications  valid. 

SimUarly,  the  growing  recognition  of  the  importance  of  accurate  data  as  a  basis  for 
effective  perfoimance  management  is  a  consistent  theme  across  all  three  allied  fields  and 
has  resulted  in  attempts  to  address  data  inadequacies.  These  and  other  changes  are 
designed  to  address  many  of  the  same  concerns  raised  about  JTPA  and  may  suggest  ways 
for  correcting  flaws  in  the  current  JTPA  performance  standards  system. 

In  Paper  No.  8,  "The  Mission  and  Stn  .cture  of  National  Human  Resource  Policy  for 
Disadvantaged  Youth:  A  Synthesis  with  Recommendations,"  Andrew  Hahn,  Evelyn 
Ganzglass  and  Gloria  Nagle  present  a  historical  overview  of  American  youth  manpower 
policy.  They  use  a  political  science  framework  to  elaborate  on  the  way  in  which 
choices-choices  of  scope,  distribution,  policy  instruments,  and  restraint  and  innovation- 
made  by  national  governments  affect  then-  youth  manpower  systems.  The  authors'  intent 
IS  to  frame  the  issues  for  future  discussion  and  to  demonstrate  the  need  for  additional 
research  in  the  area  of  human  resource  policy  for  disadvantaged  youth. 

Hahn,  et  al.,  offer  insights  into  the  youth  manpower  systems  of  other  industrial  nations 
and  call  on  the  federal  government  to  assume  a  greater  role  in  system  oversight  by 
investigating  and  implementing  innovative  strategies-developed  both  in  alternative 
service  deliveiy  fields  at  home  as  well  as  in  the  employment  and  training  systems  of 
other  countries-directed  toward  capacity-building  and  system  change. 

In  Paper  No.  9,  "Youth  in  the  Nineties:  Recent  Trends  and  Bcpected  Patterns,"  Robert 
I.  I^rman  examines  the  social  and  demographic  characteristics  of  the  current  youth 
population  and  the  implications  of  these  characteristics  for  future  employment  and 
training  policy.  He  draws  from  the  literature  to  describe  and  explain  the  concentration 
of  problem  behaviors  among  certain  groups.  The  field  of  sociology  provides  Lerman 
with  important  insights  into  the  miportance  of  negative  influences-family  and  neighbor- 
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hood  instabUity,  early  parenthood,  criminal  activity,  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  and  the 
absence  of  role  models--on  the  development  of  young  people. 

Like  other  authors  in  the  series,  Lerman  examines  tlie  mixed  evidence  regarding  the 
merits  of  part-time  work  for  in-school  youth.  His  review  of  the  research  leads  hrni  to 
conclude  Siat  the  weight  of  the  evidence  points  to  benefits  for  in-school  youth  who  work 
a  maximum  of  20  hours  a  week.  He  advocates,  therefore,  second-chance  programs  built 
on  the  school-work  link  but  cautions  that,  in  order  to  be  effective,  such  programs  must 
address  the  multitude  of  famUy  and  other  environmental  influences  that  affect  youth  at 
an  early  age. 

In  Paoer  No  10  Harry  J.  Holzer  examines  the  changes  in  supply  and  demand  that  have 
occuri^d  in  die  labor  market  over  the  past  two  decades  and  evaluates  the  effects  of  these 
changes  on  the  employment  prospects  of  young  people.  "Youth  arid  the  Labor  Market  m 
the  Nineties"  builds  a  strong  case  for  the  evolution  of  a  serious  skill  mismatch:  high 
school  dropouts  and  inner-city  blacks  from  low-income  neighborhoods  lack  the  necessary 
skills  for  today's  labor  market.  Spatial  mismatch,  discrimination,  lack  of  work  experience 
and  networking  opportunities,  negative  famUy  and  neighborhood  influences,  and  the 
availabUity  of  alternative  income  sources,  especiaUy  crime,  are  also  discussed  as  forces 
contributing  to  the  disadvantaged  employment  status  of  minority  youth. 

Reviewing  the  literature  on  growing  wage  inequality  among  young  workers,  Holzer 
presents  a  number  of  possible  explanations  for  the  sharp  deterioration  in  income  and 
labor  force  activity  for  high  school  dropouts  and  black  youth  overaU.  Contributing 
factors  include  demographic  changes,  which  have  led  to  shifts  in  labor  supplj^  occupa- 
tional and  industrial  shifts,  which  have  led  to  shifts  in  labor  iismand;  and  dechmng 
growth  in  productivity. 

Thus  while  shifts  in  the  economy  are  in  part  responsible  for  the  deterioration  of 
employment  opportunities  for  young  black  males,  Holzer  offers  support  for  the  position, 
tZnTearlier  papers,  that  egresses  concern  about  deleterious  neighborhood  and  other 
eavironmental  influences  on  the  motivation  of  at-risk  youth. 

Holzer  concurs  with  de  Lone,  Hahn,  et  al.,  and  Lerman  in  criticizing  the  limited 
apprenticeship  and  on-the-job  training  opportunities  available  in  this  ^^^^T^^^^^P^^^^^ 
vdSi  those  in  other  industrial  countries.  In  the  absence  of  such  opportunities,  the  author 
areues  improving  the  high  school  dropout  rate  must  be  a  prionty;  a  high  school  diploma 
Z^tc^ZyUdict^of  job  performance  and  trainabUity  available  to  an  employer 
evaluating  job  candidates  who  lack  referrals  and  previous  job  experience. 
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EFFECTIVENESS  OF  FEDERALLY  FUNDED 
EMPLOYMENT  TRAINING  STRATEGIES  ¥OR  YOUTH 


Thomas  J,  Smith  and  Michelle  Alberti  Gambone 
Public/Private  Ventures 


I.  THE  PROBLEM 

Public  policy  with  regard  to  youth  employment  has  developed  fitfully  over  the  past  30 
years,  as  federal  commitment  has  changed  with  successive  administrations  and  shifting 
political  emphases.  The  result  has  been  a  succession,  ratner  than  an  evolution,  of  youth 
employment  policies. 

The  major  programming  strategies  used  to  implement  these  policies-work  experience, 
labor  market  preparation,  job  placement,  on-the-job  training  and  occupational  training- 
have  accumulated  as  products  of  this  fitful  process.  These  "core  strategies"  now  repre- 
sent the  backbone  of  most  federally  supported  youth  programs.  To  understand  youth 
policy,  it  is  essential  to  understand  how  these  strategies  have  been  developed,  how  well 
they  work  (and  do  not  work)  and  why,  and  what  perspectives  and  rationales  should 
inform  thinking  about  how  they  might  be  improved.  Reviewing  these  issues  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paper. 

THE  STRATEGIES:  A  BRIEF  HISTORY 

The  establishment  of  employment  programs  in  the  early  60s,  with  passage  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  (MDTA)  of  1962,  was  largely  a  response  to  the 
unemployment  problems  of  adults.  MDTA  originated  amid  concerns  about  plant  clos- 
ings, skill  obsolescence,  automation  and  technological  competition  in  the  international 
market -concerns  that,  in  retrospect,  may  have  been  excessive  (Ginzberg,  1980:4).  Its 
target  population  was,  in  fact,  what  today  would  be  called  "dislocated  workers"-i.e., 
workers  displaced  from  declining  industries  and  in  need  of  transition  to  new  occupations. 


Thomas  Smith  is  Vice  President  and  Director  of  Policy  Studies  at  Public/Private  Ventures.  Michelle  Alberti 
Gambone  is  a  Sociologist  and  Senior  Research  Officer  at  Public/Private  Ventures.  The  authors  would  like 
to  thank  Mary  Ridge,  Lloyd  Feldman  and  Nicholas  Kourgialis  for  their  work  in  reviewing  research  and 
reports  for  this  paper.  They  also  wish  to  acknowledge  the  critical  advice  and  comments  of  Gary  C.  Walker, 
who  was  especially  helpful  in  framing  the  issues  and  reviewing  the  paper's  recommendations. 
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Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  earliest  strategies  developed  were  narrowly  focused  on 
training-occupational  training  and  (always  on  a  more  modest  scale)  on-the-job  trammg 
(OJT)  Such  approaches,  directed  toward  unemployed,  willing  workers  who  typically  had 
experience  in  the  labor  market  and  suffered  only  from  obsolescent  skills,  were  appropri- 
ate. They  also  made  sense  when  job  placement  could  be  used  as  the  sole  criterion  for 
judging  the  value  of  these  programs. 

MDTA's  youth  dimension  emerged  just  one  year  later.  The  original  legislation,  which 
did  not  have  specific  provisions  for  youth  (except  to  limit  to  5  percent  the  number  of 
young  participants),  was  almost  immediately  revised  to  accommodate  the  growing  and 
increasingly  recognized  needs  of  youth.  As  Mangum  (1982:104)  has  written,  "1963  was  a 
very  different  year  than  1962."  The  first  of  the  baby  boom  generation  turned  16,  greatly 
increasing  the  number  of  dropouts  and  teenagers  in  the  labor  force.  The  unemployment 
rate  of  teens  rose  two  percentage  points  between  1962  and  1963.  As  a  result,  MDTA 
was  amended  to  increase  its  youth  participation  limit  to  25  percent  and  add  20  weeks  to 
its  remedial  education  provision. 

Another  and  more  fundamental  shift  in  policy  thinking  began  to  unfold  at  the  same  time. 
Ginzberg  argues  that  MDTA's  first  efforts  had  uncovered  "the  existence  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  poorly  educated,  low-skilled  workers  with  an  erratic  employment  history. 
MDTA  had  discovered  the  hard-to-employ"  (1980:4).  The  policy  focus  widened  beyond 
filling  the  skill  needs  of  the  labor  market;  a  broader  mandate  now  included  meeting  the 
training  needs  of  non-college-bound  youth. 

MDTA's  change  in  emphasis  was  but  one  part  of  the  War  on  Poverty,  a  major  social 
thrust  of  the  Johnson  administration.  An  antipoverty  theme  thus  was  added  to  (though 
not  integrated  with)  the  employment  training  objective  that  was  MDTA's  basic  rationale. 
The  Job  Corps  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  (NYC)  legislation,  enacted  during 
that  period,  are  legacies  of  depression-era  initiatives  (the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
and  the  Ne'ighborhood  Youth  Administration,  in  particular);  indeed  the  Job  Corps,  along 
with  other  antipoverty  efforts,  was  initially  administered  not  by  the  Labor  Department 
but  by  the  newly  established  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (Bullock,  1985:78-79). 

From  1964  to  1971,  the  emphasis  of  federally  funded  programs  was  alleviation  of  poverty 
and  inequality  in  the  labor  market.  Political  concern  about  the  economic  well-being  of 
disadvantaged  groups  was  heightened  by  fears  that  poverty  and  unemployment  were 
feeding  urban  unrest  and  sparking  riots,  such  as  those  that  occurred  in  Detroit. 
Increased  attention  to  at-risk  youth  was  motivated  more  by  the  social  and  political  con- 
cerns of  the  era  than  by  demographic  or  economic  pressure. 
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As  the  focus  on  youth  and  disadvantaged  populations  broadened,  so  too  did  the  program 
mix,  which  increasingly  included  ancillary  functions,  such  as  outreach,  counseling,  prevo- 
cational  progi-ams  and  job  development.  But  even  as  these  new  functions  were  added 
toward  the  end  of  Johnson's  presidency,  the  political  impetus  for  alleviating  poverty 
began  to  slow  and  change  course  with  the  change  in  national  leadership. 

The  Nbcon  administration  took  office,  Levitan  and  Gallo  write,  "with  only  one  positive 
commitment  in  the  employment  and  training  field:  to  consolidate  and  .  .  .  decentralize 
the  diverse  programs  that  had  emerged  during  the  1960s"  (1988:7).  The  existing  employ- 
ment and  training  "system,"  composed  of  programs  developed  under  MDTA  and  the 
Equal  Opportunity  Act  (EOA),  was  judged  fragmented,  redundant  and  wasteful.  Policy- 
makers set  about  streamlining  these  programs  and  devolving  decision-making,  program 
design  and  implementation  to  the  state  and  local  levels. 

The  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA)  of  1973  replaced  MDTA 
and  EOA  as  the  legislative  instrument  to  achieve  these  goals.  Numerous  federally  oper- 
ated categorical  programs  of  the  1960s  were  replaced  with  block  grants  that  permitted 
local  prime  sponsors  to  tailor  employment  and  training  programs  to  the  needs  of  the 
local  population.  Decategorization  meant  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Job  Corps 
there  no  longer  was  a  national  mandate  for  youth  programs;  each  prime  sponsor  decided 
what  proportion  of  available  resources  to  allocate  to  youth  and  whether  to  serve  them  in 
separate  programs  (Mangum,  1982:107). 

Initially,  the  program  mix  changed  little  from  that  which  had  evolved  in  the  late  60s. 
The  focus  continued  to  be  on  classroom  training  and  OJT,  along  with  ancillary  outreach, 
remediation  and  supportive  services.  Especially  in  the  early  days,  CETA  programs 
"largely  continued  old  practices  in  a  new  administrative  setting"  (Anderson,  1980:49). 
Other  than  in  the  Job  Corps,  the  highest  youth  participation  rate  was  in  Title  I  training 
programs,  which  provided  mostly  short-term  work  experience  and  few  job-related  skills 
(Bullock,  1985:168).  CETA's  major  innovation,  public  service  employment  (PSE),  was  a 
countercyclical  economic  device;  an  "employment  strategy"  seldom  used  for  employability 
development,  PSE  was  mainly  for  unemployed  adults. 

The  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act  (YEDPA)  of  1978  represented 
a  major  expansion  of  interest  in  youth.  It  increased  authorizations  for  the  Job  Corps  and 
the  Summer  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Program  (SYETP),  and  created  four  new 
programs  targeting  disadvantaged  youth-the  Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps,  the 
Youth  Community  Conservation  and  Improvement  Projects,  the  Youth  Employment  and 
Training  Programs  and  the  Youth  Incentive  Entitlement  Pilot  Projects  (Entitlement). 
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A  call  for  a  major  research  effort  to  learn  more  about  the  causes  and  cures  for  youth 
unemployment  was  contained  in  the  Act.  However,  innovation  was  not  really  the  hall- 
mark of  YEDPA.  Mangum  and  Walsh  point  out  that,  "with  the  exception  of  the  Act  s 
provisions  which  are  strictly  research  in  nature,^  every  type  of  program  called  for  by  the 
Act       has  been  tried  before"  (1980:1).  Providing  services  ultimately  became  the  major 
thrust  of  the  Act.  Two  million  youth,  in  addition  to  those  served  in  the  Job  Corps  and 
SYETP,  were  served  by  YEDPA  programs  between  1978  and  1981. 

The  programs  themselves  and  the  research  that  accompanied  them,  however,  turned  out 
to  be  short-lived;  YEDPA  was  terminated  by  the  incoming  Reagan  administration  in 
1981   The  National  Research  Council's  retrospective  study  of  the  results  of  YEDPA, 
commissioned  by  the  Department  of  Labor  in  1983,  found  that  YEDPA  was  implement- 
ed under  conditions  that  severely  constrained  both  program  effectiveness  and  research 
findings  (Betsey,  et  al.,  1985).  The  study  concluded  that  the  tremendous  fluctuations  in 
policy  and  funding  levels  from  one  administration  to  the  next,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  factor,  undermined  the  employment  and  training  system  for  youth: 

Such  fluctuations  precluded  a  more  stable  and  orderly  development  and 
institutionalization  of  the  youth  employment  system.  Given  the  instability 
of  the  employment  and  training  system,  together  with  the  implementation 
requirements  of  YEDPA,  it  was  somewhat  unrealistic  to  expect  that  within 
three  years  these  programs  would  be  fully  operational  and  ready  to  prove 
their  effectiveness  (Betsey,  et  al.,  1985:5). 

Bv  the  end  of  the  1970s,  CETA  had  lost  political  support.  The  Reagan  administration 
areued  that  since  job  creation  was  the  responsibility  of  the  market,  employment  training 
activity  should  be  shaped  by  the  private  sector.  It  therefore  devised  an  altered  system  in 
whi^h  business  would  play  a  major  decision-making  role.  In  1982,  CETA  was  replaced 
with  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA),  which  redesignated  local  prime  sponsors 
as  service  delivery  areas  (SDAs)  and  gave  ultimate  control  over  job  development  and 
training  to  Private  Industry  Councils  (PICs). 

Although  it  sharply  cut  back  overall  expenditure  levels  for  programs,  JTPA  did  make 
provisions  for  youth  activities.  It  stipulated  that  40  percent  of  Title  II-A  funds  be  spent 
on  youth,  retained  the  politically  popular  SYETP  and  instituted  a  system  of  youtn  com- 
netencies  (which  included  basic  skills  enhancement)  to  direct  and  measure  youth  employ- 
ability  attainment.  JTPA  also  explicitly  recognized  that  private  sector  placements  fre- 


1  One  such  provision  was  significant:  the  Youth  IncenUve  Entitlement  Pilot  Projects,  which  indeed  was  a 
departure  from  what  had  been  previously  tried. 
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quently  were  not  the  most  appropriate  outcome  for  disadvantaged  youth  in  employability 
development  programs. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  JTPA  ehminated  public  sector  work  experience  (private 
sector-based  work  experience  for  youth  is  allowed,  but  its  use  is  limited)  and  instituted  a 
system  of  performance  measures  that,  many  observers  feel,  tended  to  drive  the  decentral- 
ized system  to  operate  shorter-term  programs  for  better-prepared  participants.  The 
remaining  strategies  for  youth  under  JTPA,  however,  are  the  same  as  those  under 
CETA. 

In  reviewing  this  history,  several  points  stand  out.  First,  the  most  consistent  emphasis  of 
youth  employment  policy  has  been  training  (Grubb,  1989:35);  work  experience  and 
employment-equally  plausible  approaches  in  preparing  youth  for  jobs-have  never  been 
primary  policy  aims.  The  cluster  of  program  elements  provided  to  youth  has  grown  and 
evolved  somewhat  from  its  original  orientation  to  adults.  Yet  that  evolution  has  narrow- 
ly served  the  aim  of  employment  preparation.  The  youth  competency  approach  promul- 
gated under  JTPA,  slowly  implemented  at  the  local  level  and  refined  during  the  past 
seven  years,  has  developmental  elements  but  is  still  merely  "preparatory"  for  jobs  or  for 
transition  to  OJT  or  skills  training. 

With  a  training  focus  has  come  a  stress  on  outcome  measures  that  pertain  to  the  labor 
market:  employment  and  wages.  Since  they  underlie  the  performance  measures  that  are 
applied  to  programs,  they  drive  programs  and  their  operators  to  focus  on  services  that 
seem  most  directly  to  contribute  to  those  employment  outcomes. 

Second,  those  work  experience  strategies  that  have  been  tried  with  youth  always  have 
had  mixed  purposes:  poverty  alleviation  and  income  transfer  (NYC,  SYETP),  economic 
recovery  (PSE)  and  school  retention  (Entitlement).  Try-out  employment,  the  form  now 
available  to  youth  under  JTPA,  is  limited  to  the  private  sector,  has  received  little  empha- 
sis from  the  federal  level,  seems  not  to  be  widely  used  at  the  local  level  and  is  often 
limited  to  in-school  youth.  The  large-scale,  nationally  available  work  experience  pro- 
grams seldom  have  been  used  in  a  strategic,  development-oriented  way.  Nor,  in  the 
main,  has  such  use  been  encouraged. 

Third,  the  program  strategies,  considered  as  a  group,  still  reflect  their  genesis  as  reme- 
dies for  adult  employment  problems.  In  many  communities,  youth  and  adults  are  en- 
rolled in  the  same  labor  market  preparation,  OJT  or  occupational  training  programs  with 
no  provision  for  potential  differences  between  the  two  groups  (Berkeley  Planning  Associ- 
ates and  Public /Private  Ventures,  1992). 
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Finally,  youth  employment  efforts  have  been  part  of  legislation  whose  level  of  funding 
and  breadth  of  coverage  have  always  been  relatively  modest.  They  have  never  served 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  eligible  population  and  now  probably  sei-ve  no  more  than  4 
percent  (Sawhill,  1989:24-25).  Other  estimates  suggest  that  only  about  5  percent  of  the 
eligible  youth  population  is  served  (National  Commission  for  Employment  Policy,  1987). 
The  scale  of  youth  employment  and  training  programs  in  most  communities  has  been 
small  r-'lative  both  to  the  problem  and  to  other  institutions-particularly  schools--that 
serve  youth. 

Thus,  the  field's  knowledge  and  thinking  about  the  effectiveness  of  its  programs  is  cir- 
cumscribed by  a  preference  for  training  over  work  experience;  by  reliance  on  a  tradi- 
tional set  of  strategies  (that  in  fact  relate  more  to  adults  than  youth)  around  which 
knowledge  is  organized;  and  by  a  narrow  focus  on  employment  outcomes  that  excludes 
attention  to  developmental  and  other  youth  needs. 

From  a  policy  standpoint,  this  employment  focus  is  reasonable:  the  ultimate  outcome  of 
employment  programs  should  be  employment.  Yet  the  complex  problems  and  needs  of 
disadvantaged  youth  may  warrant  a  fuller  set  of  strategies,  or  changes  in  the  way  tradi- 
tional strategies  are  shaped  and  carried  out  in  the  field. 

;SSUES  TO  BE  INVESTIGATED 

In  the  review  that  follows,  this  paper  addresses  the  following  issues: 

■  What  does  program  research  tell  us,  and  teach  us,  about  the  effectiveness  and 
value  of  traditional  employment  strategies-work  experience,  labor  market  prepa- 
ration, OJT  and  occupational  training-for  youth? 

■  What  are  the  findings  regarding  combinations  of  these  strategies,  or  enrichment  of 
individual  strategies  (e.g.,  work  experience  with  education)? 

■  Does  research  in  related  fields-psychology,  sociology,  economics  and  education- 
complement  or  dispute  these  findings?  For  instance,  does  it  provide  developmen- 
tal grounds  for  employment  strategies  that  might  not  be  supported  by  program 
research  alone? 

■  Are  there  modifications  to  the  core  strategies  that  should  be  made  to  make  them 
more  effective  for  a  youth  population? 

■  Are  there  specific  policy  steps  that  can  be  taken  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
these  strategies  for  youth  populations? 
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■      What  additional  research  questions  are  most  important  to  investigate  to  expand 
our  knowledge  of  key  employment  strategies  in  a  useful  way? 

The  next  section  of  this  paper  summarizes  our  current  knowledge  about  the  core  employ- 
ment training  strategies.  Section  III  discusses  program  findings  and  other  research  on 
work  experience  In  Section  IV,  information  about  adolescent  development  is  explored. 
And  finally.  Section  V  presents  a  set  of  recommendations  for  policy,  practice  and  re- 
search. 
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II.  PROGRAM  EFFECTIVENESS 

The  clearest  evidence  currently  available  about  the  effects  on  youth  of  the  core  employ- 
ment strategies  has  been  produced  over  the  past  15  years.  It  is  based  on  analysis  of 
results  produced  under  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA), 
particularly  those  produced  by  the  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act 
(YEDPA),  one  of  the  largest  demonstration  and  research  efforts  undertaken  in  the  social 
policy  field. 

Definitive  evidence  regarding  current  programs,  those  conducted  under  JTPA,  is  not  yet 
available.  The  national  JTPA  evaluation,  now  being  conducted  jointly  by  the  Manpower 
Demonstration  Research  Corporation  (MDRC)  and  Abt  Associates,  is  expected  to  pro- 
duce systematic,  detailed  findings  about  the  effects  of  employment  training  programs  on 
various  subgi'oups,  including  youth.  Until  those  findings  are  published,  prior  evaluation 
work  remains  the  best  measure  of  program  effectiveness  available. 

To  summarize  this  prior  work,  this  review  presents  findings  from  three  main  sources. 
The  first  is  a  comprehensive  review  conducted  by  the  National  Research  Council  (NRC) 
(Betsey,  et  al.,  1985)  of  28  YEDPA  research  projects.  This  in  many  ways  is  a  canon  of 
findings'  for  the  field,  despite  unevenness  in  the  "quality  of  the  available  evidence"  it 
reviews. 

The  second  source  is  an  analysis  of  the  Continuous  Longitudinal  Manpower  Survey 
(CLMS)  conducted  by  the  Urban  Institute  (Bassi,  et  al.,  1984).  This  analysis  is  not 
derived  from  individual  program  evaluations.  Instead,  it  is  a  net  impact  analysis  compar- 
ing outcomes  for  CETA  participants  in  the  CLMS  sample  with  those  for  a  comparison 
group  of  participants  in  the  Current  Population  Suivey.  Its  findings  are  f"-  less  clear-cut 
than  those  from  either  YEDPA  or  more  recent  demonstration  research;  issues  regaromg 
its  methodology  have  been  raised;^  and,  as  noted  below,  the  program  elements  it  ana- 
lyzes differ  from  those  in  the  NRC  report. 

The  third  source  is  findings  from  one  research  and  two  demonstration  research  projects 
conducted  since  1984.  The  reason  for  their  inclusion  is  that  the  research  these  projects 


2  Using  data  from  the  Supported  Work  demonstration,  Mathematica  Policy  Research  compared  results 
from  an  authentic  control  group  with  those  obtained  with  derived  comparison  groups,  such  as  those  used  in 
the  CLMS  analyses  by  the  Urban  Institute  (Bassi,  et  al.,  1984,  reported  here)  and  Westat  (Fraker,  et  al., 
1984).  They  conclude  that  comparison  group  impact  findings  differ  markedly  from  those  for  control  groups 
and  are  highly  dependent  on  the  manner  in  which  the  comparison  sample  is  framed  (Fraker,  et  al.,  1984:11? 
123). 
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have  produced  meets  the  criteria  established  by  the  NRC's  Committee  on  Youth  Em- 
ployment for  its  review  (Betsey,  et  al.,  1985:100).^ 

The  three  projects  are  the  California  Conservation  Corps,  JOBSTART  and  the  Summer 
Training  and  Education  Program  (STEP).  Findings  presented  here  are  from  the  most 
recently  published  reports  on  these  projects  (Wolf,  et  al.,  1987;  Auspos,  et  al.,  1989;  and 
Sipe,  et  al.,  1988,  respectively).  It  should  also  be  noted  that  continuing  research  on  all 
three  projects  is  expected  to  produce  findings  within  the  next  several  years  that  could 
either  change  or  reinforce  the  pattern  of  findings  presented  here. 

The  findings  are  discussed  first  as  a  whole,  then  in  terms  of  the  individual  employment 
and  training  strategies  to  which  they  pertain.  Finally,  some  general  conclusions  regarding 
the  current  state  of  knowledge  are  presented. 

THE  FINDINGS 

The  presentation  format  adopted  here  is  intended  to  display  findings  in  a  broad  pattern 
and  to  summarize  some  of  the  detail  that  the  sources  listed  above  present.  The  findings 
presented  concern  five  major  employment  and  training  activities  or  strategies: 

■  Work  Experience:  employment  and  general  work  experience  in  temporaiy  subsi- 
dized jobs,  full-  or  part  'time; 

■  On-the-job  Training  (OJT):  occupation-related  training  on  the  job;'^ 

■  Labor  Market  Preparation:  improvement  of  attitudes,  knowledge  and  basic  skills 
as  preparation  for  employment; 

■  Job  Placement:  activities,  such  as  job  search  assistance,  placement  and  follow-up, 
intended  to  place  youth  in  unsubsidized  jobs;  and 

■  Occupational  Training:  provision  of  occupational  skills  and  knowledge  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  either  further  training  or  job  placement. 


Findings  from  the  current  work-welfare  demonstrations,  researched  by  MDRC,  are  not  included  in  this 
review  because  the  major  focus  of  most  programs  is  not  youtli. 

Tables  1  through  3  do  not  present  findings  from  the  Summer  Training  and  Education  Program  (STEP) 
because  the  program  does  not  fall  conveniently  into  the  strategies  for  v;hich  impacts  are  reported.  This 
definition  is  highly  simplified  even  though,  as  the  discussion  below  makes  clear,  OJT  rarely  occurs  in  "pure" 
form,  and  existing  research  accordingly  can  shed  little  light  on  its  effects. 
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These  categories  span  the  major  functions  of  employment  and  training  programs  as  they 
have  evolved  through  the  80s;  they  are  generally  consistent  with  the  framework  of  the 
CLMS  and  NRC  findings  presented  by  Bassi,  et  al.,  and  Betsey,  et  al.,  respectively;  and 
they  also  are  consonant  with  the  categories  under  which  Hahn  and  Lerman  (1985)  re- 
viewed the  results  of  YEDPA  programs  and  research.^ 

Despite  its  strengths,  such  a  simplified  presentation  risks  interpretation  problems  of  three 
kinds,  which  should  be  borne  in  mind: 

■  The  typology  of  "strategics"  for  which  findings  are  reported  masks  the  significant 
fact  that  most  programs  combine  elements-e.g.,  occupational  training  and  labor 
market  preparation.^ 

■  The  nature  of  impacts  varies  from  program  to  program.  Although,  for  the  most 
part,  employment  and  earnings  are  the  variables  of  greatest  importance,  for  some 
interventions  educational  impacts  or  school  retention  were  deemed  critical;  so 
impacts  presented  in  the  tables  that  follow,  whether  positive  or  negative,  are  not 
always  comparable.^ 

■  The  results  shown  here  are  average  effects,  which  ignore  substantial  amounts  of 
detail  about  subgroups. 

The  aim  of  the  following  tables  is  to  direct  attention  to  the  major  contours  of  what  we 
know  about  youth  employment,  and  to  use  that  as  a  framework  for  discussion.  A  "  +  " 
sign  indicates  findings  of  positive  impact,  a     means  findings  of  no  impact  or  (in  several 
cases)  negative  impact,  and  "NA"  means  not  available.  Table  1  presents  a  summary  of 
overall  results  for  youth. 

Table  2  summarizes  short-term  and  long-term  findings  for  each  program  strategy.  "Long- 
term"  here  is  defined  as  two  or  more  years  postprogram.  As  the  notes  to  the  table 


5  Bassi,  et  al,,  do  not  report  results  for  either  labor  market  preparation  or  job  placement  (though  they 
report,  separately  from  work  experience,  impacts  of  public  service  employment);  Betsey,  et  al.,  lump  OJT 
under  occupational  training,  though  the  subjects  of  their  findings  are  mainly  classroom  training  programs. 
HahJi  and  Lennan  use  categories  similar  to  those  adopted  by  the  NRC,  though  they  discuss  summer  youth 
programs  separately  from  work  experience. 

^  See  Betsey,  et  al.,  (1985:103*105)  for  a  more  extended  discussion  of  "program  types"  and  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  classifying  programs  or  findings. 

However,  all  of  the  CLMS  findings  presented  here  pertain  to  income  increases;  for  further  detail,  see 
Bassi,  et  al.,  1984. 
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Table  1 

SUMMARY  OF  EVIDENCE  REGARDING  PROGRAM  STRATEGY  EFFECTIVENESS 


Strategy 

Natioiial 
Research 

Continuous 
Longitudinal 

Survey 

Research 
Since 

Lyo*f 

Work  Experience 

On-the-Job  Training 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Labor  Market  Preparation 

+ 

NA 

NA 

Job  Placement 

+ 

NA 

NA 

Occupational  Training 

+ 

Sources:  Betsey,  at  a].,  1985;  Bassi,  et  al.,  1984;  Wolf,  et  al.,  1987;  Auspos,  et  al.,  1989. 
^  Short-term  educational  gains  only  from  JOBSTART  findings. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVIDENCE  REGARDING  PROGRAM  STtLMEGY 
SHORT-TERM  AND  LONG-TERM  EFFECTIVENESS 


Strategy 

National 
Research 
Council 

Continuous 
Longitudinal 
Manpower 
Survey 

Research 
Since 
1985 

Short- 
Term 

Long- 
Term 

Short- 
Term 

Long- 
Term 

Short- 
Term 

Long- 
Term 

Work  Experience 

+  ^ 

NA 

On-the-Job  Training 

NA 

NA 

+ 

NA 

NA 

Labor  Market  Preparation 

+ 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Job  Placement 

+ 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Occupational  Training 

+ 

+ 

+  b 

NA 

Sources:  Betsey,  et  al.,  198:;,  Bassi,  et  al.,  1984;  Wolf,  at  al.,  1987;  Auspos,  et  al.,  1989. 

*  Youth  Incentive  Entitlement  Pilot  Projects  findings,  which  are  hea\aly  affected  by  participants  in  just  two  sites;  the 
follow-up  sample  for  the  analysis  was  mostly  black. 

Short-term  educational  gains  from  the  JOBSTART  demonstration. 
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indicate,  certain  findings  are  highly  qualified,  and  few  generalizations  should  be  drawn 
from  them.  The  one  positive  finding  regarding  work  experience,  for  example,  appears  to 
depend  entirely  on  findings  from  one  atypical  site  (Maynard,  1980).  Evidence  of  long- 
term  effects  is  available  only  for  occupational  training;^  there  is  no  evidence  of  long- 
term  benefit  from  any  other  program  strategy. 

Table  3  summarizes  findings  about  program  effects  and  school  status.  Here,  our  knowl- 
edge derives  mostly  from  the  NRC  review;  CLMS  findings  are  not  reported  by  school 
status,  and  post-YEDPA  demonstrations  have  focused  on  out-of-school  youth,  with  the 
exception  of  STEP.^  The  NRC,  it  should  be  noted,  is  more  guarded  about  findings  for 
in-school  programs  than  about  findings  for  out-of-school  programs  (Betsev,  et  al., 
1985:117,135-6,172-4). 

From  these  summary  data,  a  number  of  general  conclusions  emerge: 

1.  Our  knowledge  of  "what  works"  is  fragmentary,  and  in  fact  depends  on  results  from 
just  a  handful  of  programs.^^  Most  findings  are  only  short-term,  and  impacts  differ  in 
quality  and  in  the  segments  of  the  youth  population  to  which  they  apply.  Findings  can 
seldom  be  generalized  or  compared  because  of  differences  among  the  programs  and 
service  elements  upon  which  they  are  based  (Taggart,  1981:20).  And  the  quality  of 
program  implementation,  undoubtedly  a  determinant  of  effectiveness,  is  seldom  mea- 
sured, thus  limiting  the  value  of  research  findings. 

It  is  tempting,  for  example,  to  conclude  that  occupational  training  works,  based  on  Job 
Corps  findings.  Yet  Job  Corps  programs  have  important  specialized  features  (a  residen- 
tial dimension  and  strong  basic  skills  component)  that  limit  the  validity  of  such  a  conclu- 
sion (see  Betsey,  et  al.,  1985:115;  Hahn  and  Lerman,  1985:66).  It  is  clear,  moreover,  that 
even  current  demonstration  research,  however  valuable  it  proves,  v^ll  not  greatly  expand 
our  knowledge  and  understanding  of  what  works. 

2.  The  results  thus  far  are  soberingly  modest.  Hahn  and  Lerman,  from  their  review  of 
CETA  impact  findings,  conclude  that  "CETA  programs,  taken  as  a  whole,  failed  to 
improve  the  early  labor  market  experiences  of  participants"  (1985:36).  Bassi,  et  al.,  reach 


^  The  long-term  results  are  based  solely  on  the  Job  Corps  evaluation. 

^  STEP  has  produced  positive  short-term  educational  impacts  for  its  participants,  who  are  14-  to  15- 
years-old  and  in  school  at  entry  (Sipe,  et  al.,  1988:113). 

A  table  of  programs  including  their  key  services  and  effectiveness  findings  is  presented  in  the  appen- 
dix. 
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Table  3 

NET  EARNINGS  IMPACT  OF  PROGRAM  STRATEGIES,  BY  SCHOOL  STATUS 


Strategy 

National 
Research 
Council 

Continuous 
Longitudinal 
Manpower 
Survey 

Research 
Since 
1985 

In 

Out 

In 

Out 

In 

Out 

Work  Experience 

+ 

NA 

NA 

NA 

On-the-Job  Training 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Labor  Market  Preparation 

+ 

+ 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Job  Placement 

+ 

+ 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Occupational  Training 

+ 

NA 

NA 

NA 

+ 

Sources:  Betsey,  et  al.,  1985;  Bassi,  et  al.,  1984;  Wolf,  et  al.,  1987;  Auspos,  et  al.,  1989. 
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similar  conclusions  (1984:64).  Only  the  Job  Corps  among  the  programs  reviewed  by 
Betsey,  et  al.,  produces  moderate  earnings  gains,  while  research  since  1985  has  found 
only  small  positive  (and  short-term)  results  or  no  effects. 

3.  Evidence  of  what  works  for  whom  is  limited.  No  systematic  investigation  of  program 
effectiveness  by  participant  age  group  has  been  made.  Reporting  of  program  effects  on 
racial  subgroups  is  usually  limited  by  the  small  samples  and  differing  measures  used  in 
the  evaluations.^^ 

The  CLMS  analysis  did,  in  fact,  disaggregate  effects  by  sex  and  racial  subgroup;  these 
long-term  impacts  are  summarized  in  Table  4.  With  only  one  exception  (OJT  for  black 
females),  the  available  findings  are  negative.  In  particular,  the  results  for  minority  males 
are  negative,  a  dispiriting  finding  in  view  of  the  fact  that  youth  unemployment  is  very 
largely  experienced  by  minority  males. 

THE  MAJOR  STRATEGIES 

Examining  the  findings  for  each  of  the  major  employment  training  strategies  in  greater 
detail  yields  further  insights  into  our  current  state  of  knowledge  and  some  indications  for 
future  research. 

On-the-Job  Training 

Definitive  knowledge  regarding  the  effects  of  on-the-job  training  for  youth  is  virtually 
nonexistent  (Bassi,  et  al.,  1984:44).  This  may  in  part  be  due  to  the  fact  that  OJT  was  not 
used  extensively  for  youth  in  CETA  (Bassi,  .i:  al.,  1984,  point  out  that,  in  the  CLMS  data 
they  analyzed,  fewer  than  5  percent  of  youth  were  in  OJT).  Earlier  research  of  OJT 
programs  under  MDTA  indicates  positive  benefits  for  adults  (Northrup,  1976:114). 
Taggart  argues  the  benefits  of  OJT  forcefully,  and  his  OJT  results  (based  on  CLMS 
analyses  conducted  by  Westat)  show  positive  impacts  for  youth  (1981:79). 

The  only  YEDPA  re;>earch  that  provides  any  indication  of  OJT  effectiveness  is  from  the 
Ventures  in  Community  Improvement  program,  which  combined  work  experience  and 
OJT.  Research  from  the  program,  which  focused  on  a  largely  minority  dropout  popula- 
tion, shows  positive  short-term  results,  whose  reliability,  however,  has  been  questioned 
(Betsey,  et  al.,  1985). 


Appendix  Table  A-2,  which  presents  subgroup  findings  from  the  reports  in  Table  A-1,  illustrates  well 
the  fragmentary  quality  of  our  knowledge. 
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Table  4 

LONG-TERM  NET  EARNINGS  IMPACTS  OF  PROGRAM  STRATEGIES, 

BY  RACE  AND  SEX 


Strategy 

White 

Black 

His 

lanic 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Work  Experience 

On-the-Job  Training 

+ 

Labor  Market  Preparation 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Job  Placement 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Occupational  Training 

Source:  Bassi,  et  al.,  1984. 
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These  overall  findings  provide  little  clear  guidance  about  how  OJT  could  be  more  effec- 
tively used  for  youth.  This  is  an  area  that  appears  ripe  for  further  research. 

Labor  Market  Preparation  and  Job  Placement 

The  research  here  seems  clearer  and  more  consistent.  These  programs  produce  short- 
term  benefits  (stronger  for  job  placement  programs),  for  both  in-school  and  out-of-school 
youth.^^  It  is  unclear  from  the  research  how  sustained  the  effects  of  labor  market  prep- 
aration programs  are;  in  the  case  of  job  placement  programs,  benefits  appear  to  decay  by 
two  years  postprogram.  Program  length  and  structure  vary  widely  (Betsey,  et  al., 
1985:11),  and  the  Alternative  Youth  Employment  Strategies  program,  a  YEDPA  demon- 
stration, included  work  experience  as  a  strategy. 

In  short,  these  programs  as  a  group  appear  to  provide  limited  but  worthwhile  benefits, 
based  on  research  findings  to  date.  Butler  and  Mangum  argue  that  such  approaches  "are 
of  sufficiently  universal  value  that  [they]  should  be  available  to  all  youth"  (1983:66).  It  is 
unclear,  though,  which  design  features  (mix  of  services,  curriculum  and  program  length) 
have  most  to  do  with  producing  positive  effects. 

One  of  the  few  non-JTPA  labor  market  preparation  programs  for  youth  that  has  been 
evaluated  is  the  Experience-Based  Careci  Exploration  (EBCE)  program.  This  program 
does  not  emphasize  vocational  skills  per  se,  but  rather  focuses  on  broad  career,  personal 
and  intellectual  skills.  Activities  included  earning  credits  for  work  at  multiple  community 
work  sites,  goal-setting  and  personalized  education  regimens  (Bucknam  and  Brand, 
1983:68)  A  meta-analysis  of  80  third-party  evaluations  of  EBCE  programs  showed  that, 
in  contrast  to  comparison  groups,  EBCE  students  showed  large  gains  not  only  in  career 
skills  and  life  attitudes,  but  also  in  academic  skills.  However,  there  have  been  no  longer- 
term  studies  of  employment  or  wage  impacts. 

Occupational  Training 

The  most  frequently  cited  evidence  regarding  the  efficacy  of  occupational  training  for 
youth  comes  from  the  Job  Corps.  Yet,  in  the  final  analysis,  it  remains  unclear  whether  it 
is  the  program's  residential  nature  or  its  occupational  focus  that  most  contributes  to  its 
effects  (Betsey,  et  al.,  1985:118;  Hahn  and  Lerman,  1985:66). 


This  latter  point  needs  to  be  tempered  by  the  realization  that  "out-of-school"  in  the  context  of  these 
programs  typically  includes  high  school  graduates  as  well  as  dropouts. 
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Burbridge  notes  that  "though  young  people  participated  extensively  in  occupational 
training  programs  under  MDTA  and  CETA,  these  programs  were  not  specifically  target- 
ed on  youth"  (1983:65).  Moreover,  some  analysts  believe  that,  under  CETA,  participants 
may  have  been  attracted  to  classroom  training  for  the  stipends  rather  than  the  skills 
(Butler  and  Mangum,  1983:61). 

Taggart  estimates  positive  but  small  net  earnings  gains  for  youth  17  to  21  using  CLMS 
data  (1981:77).  Hahn  and  Lerman,  analyzing  results  for  dropouts  in  YEDPA  discretion- 
ary projects,  conclude  that  training  and  apprenticeship  projects  produced  better  short- 
term  earnings  gains  for  this  population  than  otLjr  strategies  (1985:68-70).  They  conclude 
that  "nonresidential  training  appears  to  help  disadvantaged  youth  become  employed," 
though  questions  remain  about  both  the  costs  and  Vhich  specific  training  approaches  are 
most  beneficial"  (1985:71). 

Research  on  vocational  education  seems  to  have  concluded  that  the  only  real  v^age  and 
employment  gains  derive  from  career-specific  courses  of  training  (such  as  secretarial  or 
administrative).  Students  most  often  take  a  disjointed  set  of  courses  and,  as  a  result,  do 
not  benefit  from  participation  in  this  type  of  program  (Rumberger  and  Daymont,  1984). 
A  significant  number  of  vocational  education  students  take  less  than  three  credits  in  their 
specific  area  of  training,  though  positive  effects  occur  only  with  a  concentration  of  three 
or  more  courses. 

Commercial  training  for  females  seems  to  have  a  significant  positive  impact  on  earnings: 
wages  are  16  to  17  percent  higher  for  females  v^th  this  vocational  training  than  for  those 
without  it.  However,  technical  training  or  a  course  of  home  economics  showed  zero  or 
negative  effects  on  wages  (Mangum,  1988). 

The  evidence  on  labor  market  impacts  is  less  conclusive  for  males.  If  employment 
matches  the  training  received  (most  likely  in  the  area  of  agriculture),  graduates  have 
higher  labor  market  participation  rates,  lower  unemployment  and  7  to  8  percent  higher 
earnings  than  the  comparison  group  (Mangum,  1988). 

Basic  Skills 

Most  reviews  of  employment  training  programs  for  youth  arrive  at  a  recommendation 
that  programs  focus  more  or  better  attention  on  basic  skills.  Yet  hard  evidence  about 
the  ultimate  effect  on  employment  and  earnings  is  scarce.  Barnow  conclude:.-  "The  role 
of  basic  education  in  training  programs  has  not  been  well  addressed  in  ihe  national 
evaluations  of  CETA.  While  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  basic  education 
took  place  under  CETA  and  is  continuing  to  some  extent  under  JTPA,  the  Department 
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of  Labor  did  not  collect  data  on  basic  education  in  its  primary  evaluation  data  base 
under  CETA"  (1989:129). 

Available  evidence  indicates  that  programs  can  successfully  improve  basic  skills,  at  least 
in  the  short  term  (Auspos,  et  al.,  1989;  Sipe,  et  al.,  1988).  Yet  the  experience  of  these 
programs  suggests  that  marxy  out-of-school  youth  regard  basic  skills  instnrc^  'O'x  as  a 
deterrent  to  participation. 

The  approach  of  the  Center  for  Employment  Training  suggests  the  effectiveness  of 
careful  integration  of  basic  skills  instruction  into  an  overall  training  regimen  (Gordon 
and  Burghardt,  1990).  Sticht,  et  al.,  also  make  a  strong  case  (in  a  different  context)  for 
this  approach,  based  on  their  review  of  training  results  from  the  military  (1987:239). 
Still,  the  paucity  of  evidence  rega^^ding  the  long-term  effectiveness  of  basic  skills  instruc- 
tion remains  a  significant  deficiency  and  supports  the  recommendation  of  Betsey,  et  al., 
for  research  on  basic  skills  programs,  particularly  programs  for  out-of-school  youth 
(1985:25). 

Combining  the  Strategies 

As  noted  earlier,  there  are  relatively  few  program  efforts  that  do  noi  combine  employ- 
ment strategies.  Yet  systematic  or  definitive  evidence  regarding  the  effectiveness  of 
combinations  is  nonexistent.  One  is  left  to  draw  inferences  from  particular  programs. 

Table  5  presents  the  available  evidence  regarding  combinations  of  strategies,  based  on 
program  evaluations.  The  general  impression  one  forms  from  this  table  is  that  strategies 
in  combination  produce  results.  All  the  basic  strategies  are  represented,  though  there  is 
no  authentic  private  sector  example  of  OJT  for  which  research  is  available.  Results 
seem  strongest  for  combining  basic  skills  with  other  components,  especially  occupational 
training;  and  work  experience,  the  table  suggests,  may  combine  effectively  with  other 
strategies  in  well-planned  programs,  a  conclusion  also  reached  by  Hahn  and  Lerman 
(1985:96).  As  is  true  of  the  findings  generally,  though,  one  can  draw  only  general  infer- 
ences; more  systematic  examination  of  the  potential  benefits  of  combined  strategies  is 
clearly  required. 
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Table  5 

EVIDENCE  REGARDING  PROGRAM  EFFECTS 
FOR  COMBINATIONS  OF  STRATEGIES 


Strategies 

Program 

Impacts 

Basic  Skills 
Occupational  Training 
(Residential) 

Job  Corps 

Positive 

Basic  Skills 
Occupational  Training 
(Nonresidential) 

JOBSTART 

Positive  (short-term)  edu- 
cational effects 

Work  Experience 
Basic  Skills 

Summer  Training  and 
Education  Program 

Positive  (short-term)  edu- 
cational effects 

Work  Experience 

Labor  Market  Preparation 

Opportunities  Industrial- 
ization Center  Career 
Exploration  Program 

Positive  (short-term) 
school  retention 

Work  Experience 

Labor  Market  Preparation 

Occupational  Training 

Alternative  ^outh  Employ- 
ment Strategies 

Inconclusive 

Work  Experience 
On-the-Job  Training 

Ventures  in  Community 
Improvement 

Positive  (short-term) 

Labor  Market  Preparation 
Job  Placement 

Project  Steady 

Positive  (short-term) 

Sources:  Betsey,  et  al.,  1985;  Auspos,  et  al.,  1989;  Sipe,  et  al.,  1988. 
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III.  WORK  EXPERIENCE 

Although  it  has  become  a  commonplace  in  employment  and  training  policy  that  work 
experience  fails  to  produce  results,  the  pattern  of  evidence  is  more  complex.  Moreover, 
findings  from  social  science  raise  further  doubts  about  the  conclusion  reached  in  employ- 
ment and  training  policy. 

PROGRAM  FINDINGS 

Particularly  in  the  case  of  older,  out-of-school  youth,  the  findings  of  no  impact  from 
Supported  Work  seem  clear  (Maynard,  1980).  These  findings  are  generally  reinforced  by 
those  from  the  Entitlement  demonstration  (Betsey,  et  al.,  1985),  by  short-term  findings 
from  the  evaluation  of  the  California  Conservation  Corps  (Wolf,  et  al.,  1987)  and  by  the 
CLMS  findings  (Bassi,  et  al.,  1984).  Burbridge  relates  the  Supported  Work  findings  to 
those  of  earlier  evaluations  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  concludes  that  "for 
out-of-school  and  older  youth  for  whom  schooling  is  no  longer  an  issue,  work  experience 
alone  does  not  appear  to  benefit  program  participants"  (1983:65),  a  conclusion  also 
reached  by  Hahn  and  Lerman  (1985:38). 

Hahn  and  Lerman  argue,  however,  that  enriched  work  experience-work  experience 
combined  with  other  components,  such  as  occupational  training  or  basic  skills  instruc- 
tion-offers significant  potential  for  youth  (1985:38)  and  that  further  experiments  with 
such  programs  should  be  made  (1985:100). 

Moreover,  the  Entitlement  findings  suggest  postprogram  earnings  gains  for  in-school 
youth.  These  findings  are  qualified  in  that  they  are  short-term,  occur  in  a  sample  of 
largely  black  youth  and  are  driven  by  results  in  only  two  sites.  Nonetheless,  in  their 
review,  Betsey,  et  al.,  recommend:  "Programs  should  be  designed  to  test  whether  in- 
creased in-school  employment  leads  to  greater  post-school  employment,"  with  an  exper- 
iment designed  to  test  impacts  over  a  longer  term  (1985:27). 

Evidence  regarding  the  Summer  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Program  (SYETP), 
the  major  work  experience  component  of  current  employment  programs,  is  generally 
weak  and  inconclusive  (Betsey,  et  al.,  1985:149;  Hahn  and  Lerman,  1985:46).  Given 
SYETP's  long  histoi7  and  steady  popularity,  and  the  strong  likelihood  of  its  continuation 
in  some  form,  it  is  striking  that  there  has  been  no  systematic  examination  of  its  impacts, 
nor  investigation  of  its  potential  in  combination  with  program  elements. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  while  CLMS  findings  regarding  work  experience  were 
uniformly  negative,  postprogram  earnings  for  participants  in  Public  Service  Employment 
(PSE)  showed  large  but  typically  short-term  gains  for  young  women,  particularly  blacks 
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and  Hispanics  (the  findings  were  consistently  negative  for  males)  (Bassi,  et  al.,  1984:66). 
These  findings  are  far  from  conclusive.^^  They  do  suggest,  though,  that  public  sector 
work  experience  may  have  real  (if  limited)  value  when  appropriately  used,  and  that  it 
may  not  entirely  deserve  its  negative  reputation  as  an  employment  and  training  strategy. 

OTHER  FINDINGS 

In  the  social  sciences,  the  dominant  view  of  work  experience  has  come  full  circle  in  the 
last  decade.  Ten  years  ago,  there  were  very  few  assessments  of  how  working  during  the 
teen  years  affects  socialization,  career  choices  or  work  attitudes,  even  though  the  number 
of  high  school  students  working  during  the  school  year  grew  steadily  between  1950  and 
1980  (Greenberger  and  Steinberg,  1986).  In  the  absence  of  research  showing  positive 
effects  from  working,  developmental  researchers  became  concerned  that  working  would 
retard  some  of  the  necessary  psychological  growth  (identity  development,  self-esteem, 
etc.)  that  should  occur  during  adolescence. 

At  this  point,  Greenberger  and  Steinberg  began  publishing  a  series  of  studies  comparing 
high  school  workers  and  nonworkers,  which  showed  that  there  were  modest  benefits 
associated  with  working:  psychosocial  growth  in  the  areas  of  self-reliance,  work  habits, 
values  and  financial  decision-making  (Greenberger  and  Steinberg,  1981).  However, 
these  gains  were  accompanied  by  a  drop  in  school  performance,  fewer  hours  spent  on 
homework,  school  absences,  a  decrease  in  closeness  to  a  parent,  more  cynical  attitudes 
about  work  and  increased  drug  and  alcohol  use  (Greenberger  and  Steinberg,  1981; 
Ruggiero,  et  al.,  1982;  Steinberg,  et  al.,  1982).  The  most  important  findings  in  this 
research  were  that  the  largest  number  of  students  were  working  in  jobs  that  required  the 
least  use  of  cognitive  skills  and  little  contact  with  adults.  It  also  found  increases  in 
deviance  to  be  associated  with  stressful  work  conditions,  and  negative  effects  on  school- 
ing to  be  associated  with  working  more  than  20  hours  a  week. 

At  the  same  time,  other  researchers  began  reporting  findings  that  showed  consistent 
economic  benefits  in  post-high  school  years  associated  with  having  been  employed  while 
in  school.  This  led  to  a  flurry  of  reseaixh  and  controversy  which  has  lasted  for  a  number 
of  years,  but  which  yielded  a  body  of  research  that  more  carefully  links  specific  charac- 
teristics'of  work  experience  with  outcomes  for  high  school-aged  youth  and  shows  that, 
under  the  right  circumstances,  work  experience  can  be  both  developmentally  and  eco- 
nomically advantageous. 


"3  Taggart  (1981:130-132)  contends  that  PSE  participants  were  typically  older  and  more  job-ready  than 
other  CETA  participants,  which  partly  explains  their  superior  outcomes.  He  also  contends  that  "[t]he  major 
explanation  for  the  differing  earnings  impacts  of  PSE  and  work  experience  lies  in  their  relative  effects  on 
transition  rates  into  unsubsidized  public  sector  employment." 
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According  to  this  research,  adolescents  are  expected  to  benefit  from  early  experience  in 
the  world  of  work  in  three  ways:  (1)  contact  with  adults  leading  to  socialization  in  adult 
attitudes,  values  and  behavior  (particularly  independence  and  responsibility);  (2)  gaining 
information  about  career  possibilities  and  educational  requirements  that  facilitates  more 
realistic  career  decisions;  and  (3)  learning  job-related  attitudes,  behaviors  and  skills  (e.g.. 
punctuality  and  good  work  habits)  (Hamilton  and  Crouter,  1980).  Research  shows, 
however,  that  these  benefits  can  be  expected  only  under  certain  conditions:  the  amount 
of  time  spent  working  each  week  and  the  qualily  of  the  job  appear  to  be  important  fac- 
tors in  how  working  affects  the  developmental  process  of  leaving  school  and  becoming  a 
worker. 


Further  research  supports  the  finding  that  the  number  of  hours  teenagers  work  is  a 
pivotal  factor  in  how  the  experience  affects  development.  Greenberger  and  Steinberg's 
studies  were  done  with  a  relatively  small,  homogeneous  sample  of  white  middle-class 
youth  in  California.  Studies  of  larger,  more  representative  samples  show  that,  controlling 
for  social  class,  students  who  work  more  than  20  hours  a  week  have  lower  grades  and 
academic  aspirations,  spend  less  time  on  homework,  report  less  commitment  to  educa- 
tion, and  have  higher  dropout  rates  and  lower  levels  of  life-satisfaction  than  students  who 
work  fewer  hours  or  not  at  all  (Steinberg  and  Dornbusch,  1991;  Yamoor  and  Mordmer, 
1990;  Mortimer  and  Finch,  1986;  D'Amico,  1984). 

However,  adolescents  who  work  a  moderate  number  of  hours  (lO  to  15  hours  per  week) 
actually  have  lower  dropout  rates  than  those  who  work  more  hours  or  who  do  not  work 
(D'Amico,  1984).  Moderate  work  schedules  do  not  show  negadve  effects  on  grades,  class 
rank  or  commitment  to  education  (D'Amico,  1984;  Mortimer  and  Finch,  1986);  and  this 
type  of  experience  is  associated  \vith  higher  levels  of  self-esteem.  Students  who  work  up 
to  10  hours  a  week  do  not  show  the  significant  increases  in  deviance  associated  with 
more  intensive  work  experience  (Steinberg  and  Dornbusch,  1991). 

The  other  significant  finding  regarding  work  intensity  is  that  work  experience  in  high 
school  is  related  to  favorable  economic  outcomes  after  high  school.  Specifically,  the 
more  students  work  while  in  school,  the  fewer  number  of  weeks  they  are  likely  to  spend 
unemployed  after  leaving  school  and,  on  average,  the  higher  their  wages  are  likely  to  be 
(Stern  and  Nakata,  1989;  Mortimer  and  Finch,  1986;  D'Amico  and  Baker,  1984;  Meyer 
and  Wise,  1982).  This  has  been  demonstrated  for  up  to  five  years  following  high  school 
and  seems  to  be  true  whether  or  not  students  go  on  to  any  postsecondary  education. 

Overall,  the  findings  of  negative  impacts  of  working  while  in  school,  which  set  off  so 
many  alarms,  are  associated  with  long  work  weeks  but  seem  not  to  occur  when  the 
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number  of  hours  worked  is  moderated;  and  the  more  quality  work  experience  a  youth 
has  while  in  high  school,  the  better  he/she  is  likely  to  do  in  making  the  school-to-work 
transition. 

Quality  of  Work 

For  adults,  the  amount  of  complexity  and  autonomy  involved  in  a  job  is  associated  with 
the  capacity  to  learn  on  the  job  and  a  sense  of  self-competence,  work  involvement  and 
job  satisfaction  (Kohn  and  Schooler,  1978;  Mortimer  and  Lorence,  1979,  1981;  Mortimer 
and  Finch,  1986).  If  complexity  and  autonomy  are  important  for  adults,  then  these  same 
characteristics  (challenging  and  interesting  work,  capacity  to  use  skills  with  some  inde- 
pendence) should  also  be  associated  with  positive  developmental  outcomes  for  youth. 
Most  of  the  students  in  Greenberger  and  Steinberg's  sample  were  working  in  low-skilled, 
repetitive,  short-term  jobs,  but  most  other  research  does  not  include  information  on  job 
characteristics  that  might  affect  whether  the  impact  on  development  is  positive  or  nega- 
tive. 

The  limited  amount  of  research  that  does  include  some  measure  of  job  content  shows 
that  the  use  of  cognitive  skills  and  the  perceived  opportunity  to  learn  significantly  in- 
crease teens'  commitment  to  high  standards  at  work  and  decrease  cynicism  about  the 
world  of  work  (Stern,  et  al.,  1990).  These  skills  are  the  ones  likely  to  be  associated  with 
success  in  the  adult  role  of  worker.  In  fact,  a  national  study  shows  that  the  opportunity 
to  use  and  develop  skills  on  the  job  and  the  complexity  of  the  work  are  associated  with 
higher  hourly  wages  and  lower  unemployment  up  to  three  years  after  high  school  (Stern 
and  Nakata,  1989). 

A  study  with  a  small  sample  of  females  from  rural  upstate  New  York  showed  that  those 
who  experienced  high  quality  work  experiences  while  in  school  were  more  likely  to  make 
a  successful  school-to-work  transition.  It  also  seems  that  stressful  conditions 
(routinization,  lack  of  autonomy,  impersonal  organization,  low  wages)  associated  with 
low-complexity  jobs  are  significantly  related  to  deviance  inside  and  outside  work  (e.g., 
substance  abuse  and  theft)  (Ruggiero,  1984,  in  Greenberger  and  Steinberg,  1986).  This 
may,  in  part,  explain  the  association  found  between  work  and  deviance,  since  most  teens 
work  in  this  type  of  job. 

The  "naturally"  occurring  jobs  that  teenagers  hold  are  mostly  low  in  complexity  and 
autonomy-service  worker  and  retail  trade  jobs  (Hamilton  and  Hamilton,  1989).  There  is 
some  evidence  that  jobs  secured  through  formal  training  programs  can  provide  a  higher 
quality  work  experience  than  non-sponsored  jobs.  Stern,  et  al,  (1990)  compared  high 
school  students  working  in  "natural  settings"  with  those  working  through  a  school-super- 
vised program.  The  school-supervised  workers  rated  their  jobs  higher  than  the  non- 
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supervised  workers  in  the  areas  of  using  skills  and  abilities,  learning  new  skills  and 
getting  to  know  adults.  These  were  the  same  elements  associated  with  economic  benefits 
from  working. 

In  the  Entitlement  demonstration,  trained  assessors  made  field  visit,  to  520  worksites 
and  found  that  the  program  work  settings  provided  good  quality  work  experiences  in 
regard  to  job  content,  supendsor-youth  relationships,  job  satisfaction  and  the  value  of  the 
work  (Ball,  et  al.,  1980).  Again,  these  were  the  anticipated  benefits  to  be  gained  by 
working  while  in  school.  Unfortunately,  the  impact  study  did  not  separate  groups  by  the 
quality  of  their  work  setting  when  examining  program  effects. 
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IV.  DEVELOPMENTAL  NEEDS  OF  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH 

The  preceding  sections  have  presented  a  picture  of  interventions  for  youth  that  have,  to 
date,  been  largely  unsuccessful  in  producing  the  significant  impacts  that  are  the  goals  of 
the  employment  and  training  system.  The  inability  to  produce  the  intended  results  for 
disadvantaged  youth  is  tied  to  the  history  of  how  youth  programming  has  been  developed 
over  the  last  two  decades.  In  particular,  it  is  critical  to  stress  that  interventions  have 
evolved  as  variations  on  the  types  of  strategies  used  in  employment  programs  for  adults. 
However,  there  is  a  fundamental,  and  critical,  difference  between  the  needs  of  unem- 
ployed adults  and  those  of  youth  (particularly  the  disadvantaged)  having  difficulties 
making  the  transition  into  the  labor  force. 

Unlike  adults,  youth  coming  to  second-chance  programs  are  undergoin*^  the  psychologi- 
cal, emotional  and  social  development  that  is  an  inherent  part  of  the  passage  through 
adolescence.  Negotiating  the  transition  from,  school  to  the  labor  market  requires  more 
than  the  acquisition  of  skills  specific  to  any  occupation.  It  is  also  necessary  for  youth  to 
master  the  developmental  tasks  associated  with  achieving  the  cognitive,  emotional  and 
social  maturity  that  is  critical  to  long-term  stable  employment. 

So  unlike  programs  that  serve  adults,  youth  interventions  must  address  the  full  range  of 
developmental  needs  associated  with  this  stage  of  life.  For  example,  youth  served  by 
training  programs  need  to  establish  an  independent  identity,  develop  a  self -concept  and 
fill  the  needs  for  affiliation,  acceptance,  affection,  approval  and  competence. 

At  the  stage  when  employment  programs  try  to  intervene,  adolescents  are  also  trying  to 
reason  more  abstractly,  think  less  egocentrically,  see  things  from  others'  perspectives,  and 
develop  a  more  sophisticated  style  of  moral  reasoning.  They  must  learn  to  evaluate  new 
situations  and  make  decisions  about  courses  of  action  based  on  the  potential  consequenc- 
es of  their  behavior.  And  they  will  be  absorbing  their  successes  and  failures  in  their 
roles  as  son  or  daughter  and  student,  exploring  their  new  roles  as  friend  or  lover,  and 
trying  to  move  into  the  role  of  adult  worker  (and  sometimes,  parent). 

The  function  of  second-chance  youth  programs  is  to  intervene  in  the  lives  of  at-risk 
adolescents  and  improve  their  chances  for  becoming  independent,  self-sufficient  adults- 
specifically,  to  socialize  them  into  the  role  of  "worker."  But  the  process  of  becommg  an 
independent  adult  starts  long  before  these  youth  reach  training  programs  and  significant- 


The  critical  areas  of  development  listed  here  represent  decades  of  theoretical  work  in  psychoanalytic, 
cognitive  developmental,  social  learning  and  symbolic  interactionist  theory.  Full  treatments  can  be  found  in 
the  works  of  S.  Freud,  A.  Maslow,  E.  Erikson,  J.  Piaget,  L.  KoWberg.  B.F.  Skinner,  G.H.  Mead  and  R. 
Turner. 
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ly  affects  the  likelihood  that  any  given  strategy  will  be  successful  with  this  population. 
For  the  disadvantaged  youth  who  are  served  by  these  programs,  the  process  of  becoming 
self-sufficient  is  further  impeded  by  the  circumstances  under  which  it  occurs-the  severe 
and  persistent  poverty  in  which  many  of  them  live. 

As  a  first  step  to  understanding  how  to  design  more  effective  interventions  for  disadvan- 
taged youth,  it  is  necessary  to  review  the  major  influences  on  the  overall  process  of 
development  and  to  assess  the  difficulties  that  are  likely  to  be  experienced  by  the  popu- 
lation employment  and  training  programs  are  serving.  This  section  of  the  paper  reviews 
what  is  known  about  the  opportunities  for  development  available  to  disadvantaged  youth. 

MAJOR  DEVELOPMENTAL  INFLUENCES 

This  section  examines  some  of  the  areas  of  life,  such  as  the  family,  peer  groups  and 
school,  that  are  the  primary  settings  where  adolescents  mature.  The  goal  is  to  begin  to 
understand  the  ways  in  which  the  life  circumstances  of  disadvantaged  youth  affect  their 
opportunities  for  growth,  since  any  shortcomings  in  the  social  environment  early  in  the 
developmental  process  will  need  to  be  addressed  by  the  intervention  strategies  used  to 
promote  growth  into  self-sufficient  adulthood. 

The  Family 

The  role  of  the  family  in  the  developmental  process  of  the  child  is  to  provide  the  basic 
necessities  of  food,  shelter,  clothing  and  protection  while  fostering  the  growth  of  an 
identity,  motivation  and  values  that  are  necessary  to  become  a  self-sufficient  adult. 
Poverty  has  a  clear,  direct  effect  on  a  family's  ability  to  meet  a  child's  basic  needs; 
poverty  also  indirectly  affects  a  child's  psychological  development  through  its  impact  on 
the  social  and  emotional  environment  in  the  home. 

Over  50  percent  of  all  children  will  spend  at  least  some  portion  of  their  early  years  very 
near  to,  or  in,  poverty  (Duncan  and  Rodgers,  1988:1009).  Many  of  these  children  will 
remain  in  poverty  for  be^A'een  one  and  four  years,  but  41  percent  of  the  children  experi- 
encing poverty  live  under  these  conditions  for  extended  periods  of  time  (5  to  15  years). 
"Persistent  poverty  is  a  way  of  life  for  over  2.5  million  children  under  the  age  of  15," 
(Duncan  and  Rodgers,  1988:1018)  and  a  disproportionate  number  of  these  children  are 
black. 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  needs~housing-is  unmet  for  a  large  number  of  children. 
An  estimated  100,000  to  300,000  children  were  homeless  during  a  one-week  period  in 
1987  (Burt  and  Cohen,  1989).  This,  of  course,  does  not  include  the  children  who  live  in 
substandard,  inadequate  housing.  Without  a  safe  and  stable  place  to  live,  physical  v/ell- 
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being  is  threatened  and  development  is  handicapped  through  a  shortage  of  family  and 
social  support  networks. 

Even  when  housing  is  available,  the  poor  in  many  cities  are  becoming  increasingly  con- 
centrated in  ghetto  areas  (Jargowsky  and  Bane,  1990)  and  isolated  from  the  mainstream 
culture.  For  example,  a  study  of  17-  to  24-year-olds  in  high-poverty  neighborhoods  in 
Boston  shows  that  these  youth  are  isolated  from  both  support  structures  and  middle-class 
role  models.  Over  50  percent  of  the  youth  reported  that  they  did  not  know  anyone  in 
"business,  accounting,  engineering,  science  or  law,"  but  they  did  know  people  in  jail  or  in 
trouble  with  the  police  (Case  and  Katz,  1990:11).  Half  of  these  disadvantaged  youth  also 
believed  there  was  no  support  in  their  neighborhood  or  community  for  people  who  try  to 
get  ahead  through  schooling  or  employment  (Case  and  Katz,  1990:12). 

Lack  of  adequate  nutrition  impedes  development  through  its  effects  on  both  physical  and 
cognitive  growth.  In  1988,  an  estimated  16  percent  of  children  in  low-income  famHies 
experienced  retardation  in  physical  growth  due  to  inadequate  nutrition  (Children's 
Defense  Fund,  1991).  Malnourishment  early  in  childhood  is  also  linked  with  later  IQ 
deficits  (Caller,  et  al.,  1983a),  attention  deficits,  reduced  social  skills  and  emotional 
instability  (Galier,  et  al.,  1983b).  In  the  classroom,  casualties  of  early  malnourishment 
exhibit  poor  attention,  impaired  memory,  easy  distractibility,  poor  performance  and 
restlessness  (Galier,  et  al.,  1983b).  Children  whose  nutritional  needs  for  normal  growth 
are  not  met  will  undoubtedly  be  less  able  to  take  advantage  of  any  other  opportunities 
for  maturation  that  might  be  present  at  home  or  school. 

The  deprivation  associated  with  poverty-poor  and  crowded  living  conditions,  unstable 
family  structures,  chronic  unemployment,  low  wages,  job  insecurity,  dependence  on 
welfare,  lack  of  savings  and  constant  shortages  of  cash-also  affects  the  psychological 
characteristics  of  parents  (Gecas,  1979).  Adults  who  are  poor  have  more  mental  health 
problems  than  those  with  higher  incomes  (see  McLoyd,  1990,  for  a  good  review  of  the 
literature).  The  chronic,  ongoing  stressful  conditions  of  inadequate  housing,  dangerous 
neighborhoods  and  shortfalls  of  money  are  more  debilitating  than  one-time  acute  events 
(Belle,  1984).  For  example,  chronic  economic  stress  (difficulty  paying  bills,  worrying 
about  money,  not  having  money  for  health  care)  was  found  to  be  the  strongest  predictor 
of  depression  in  a  southern  black  community  (Dressier,  1985). 

Poor  children  are  also  more  likely  to  live  in  single-parent  households.  In  1985,  54  per- 
cent of  black  and  29  percent  of  Hispanic  children  lived  in  single-parent  households  (U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  1985),  and  70  percent  of  these  children  lived  in  poverty.  Single 
parents  (mostly  female)  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  psychological  distress.  They  are  at 
greater  risk  for  anxiety,  depression,  health  problems  and  drug  abuse  (McLoyd,  1990). 
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Clearly,  the  physical  deprivations  associated  with  poverty  and  the  psychological  distress 
that  accompanies  these  conditions  will  affect  a  parent's  ability  to  provide  the  support  and 
nurturance  necessary  to  socialize  a  child  into  the  role  of  a  self-sufficient  adult.  Disparity 
in  the  conditions  experienced  by  families  at  different  socioeconomic  levels  also  leads  to 
different  conceptions  of  social  reality,  priorities,  values  and  expectations  of  children 
(Peterson  and  Rollins,  1987). 

Two  areas  of  parental  behavior  that  affect  social  and  emotional  growth  have  received  the 
most  research  attention:  (1)  the  amount  and  kind  of  control  parents  exert  over  children; 
and  (2)  the  amount  of  affection  and  support  they  show  (Gecas  and  Seff,  1990;  Gecas 
1981;  Gecas,  1979).  Parental  control  and  support  are  important  because  these  dimen- 
sions have  been  shown,  fairly  consistently  over  the  last  30  years,  to  be  linke  1  to 
children's  self-esteem,  work  orientation,  achievement  motivation,  school  achievement  and 
delinquency.     However,  it  is  also  important  to  note  that  while  these  parental  factors 
do  influence  a  child's  development,  they  do  not  wholly  determine  it. 

Successful  socialization-becoming  an  autonomous,  motivated,  healthy  individual  who  is 
successful  in  school  and  work-tends  to  be  associated  with  a  style  of  parenting  character- 
ized by  support,  physical  affection,  companionship  and  involvement,  coupled  with  consis- 
tent discipline  based  on  clear  rules,  supervision  and  protectiveness  (for  reviews  and 
critiques  of  this  literature,  see  Gecas  and  Seff,  1990;  Peterson  and  Rollins,  1987-  and 
Maccoby  and  Martin,  1983).  TTiis  style  of  parenting  seems  to  be  less  prevalent  ^ong 
ramilies  with  low  incomes  than  either  permissive  or  authoritarian  parenting  (based  on 
force,  threats  or  physical  punishment)  (Lempers,  et  al.,  1989;  Dornbusch,  et  al.  1987- 
Peterson  and  Rollins,  1987). 

Supportive  parenting  seems  to  satisfy  the  developmental  need  for  close  identification 
with  adults  in  an  environment  where  independent  thought,  decision-making  and  roles  can 
be  practiced  and  consequences  learned.  A  longitudinal  study  of  adolescents  has  shown 
that  parental  praise,  affection  and  communication  leads  to  higher  self-esteem  in  children 
(Felson  and  Zielinski,  1989).  This  type  of  parenting  is  also  associated  with  higher  grades 
among  high  school  students  (Dornbusch,  et  aJ.,  1987).  But,  more  important  for  our 
purposes,  research  shows  that  such  parenting  facilitates  academic  success  through  its 


As  in  most  areas  of  research,  the  work  in  this  area  is  fraught  with  shortcomings-some  of  which  are 
senous.  Most  of  the  early  studies  of  the  effects  of  social  class  on  parenting  and  socialization  were  done  with 
restncted  samples  of  white  middle-class  boys.  Many  of  the  studies  are  cross-sectional  in  design  when  they 
should  be  longitudinal  to  capture  the  essence  of  a  process.  Social  class  is  often  operationalized  with  weak 
measures,  and  some  of  the  measures  of  socialization  outcomes  arc  highly  questionable.  The  findings  cited  in 
this  section  are  supported  by  studies  that  have  large  heterogeneous  s«Tiples,  measure  social  class,  preferably 
are  longitudmal  and  are  specifically  based  on  work  with  adolescents. 
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effect  on  the  development  of  a  healthy  sense  of  wtpnomy  and  a  positive  grient&tion 
toward  work  (Steinberg,  et  al.,  1989).  When  the  social  environment  provides  the  support 
and  opportunities  for  growth  necessary  for  adolescent  development,  it  appears  that  the 
characteristics  demanded  of  an  individual  who  can  successfully  carry  out  the  role  of 
worker  can  be  promoted. 

Unfortunately,  disadvantaged  youth  are  less  likely  to  be  exposed  to  this  type  of  environ- 
ment Economic  hardship  has  been  shown  to  be  associated  with  less  parental  nurturance 
and  more  inconsistent  discipline  practices,  which  directly  and  indirectly  lead  to  depres- 
sion, loneliness,  delinquency  and  drug  use  among  adolescents  (Lempers,  et  al.,  1989). 
Rates  of  problems  with  substance  abuse  in  school  and  with  the  law  are  also  higher 
among  children  raised  in  single-parent  (female-headed)  households  (Garbarino  and 
Sherman,  1980),  where  children  are  more  likely  to  make  decisions  without  parental  mput 
(Dornbusch,  et  al.,  1985)-the  type  of  family  in  which  many  disadvantaged  youth  reside. 
Therefore,  any  strategy  to  increase  the  probability  that  adolescents  will  be  successfully 
socialized 'as  workers  must  be  developed  in  a  manner  that  takes  into  account  the  necessi- 
ty of  support  and  democratic  discipline  in  nurturing  autonomy  and  healthy  work  orienta- 
tions. 

One  further  area  of  parental  behavior  relevant  here  has  been  identified  by  the  research 
of  Kohn  and  others  on  social  class  and  work.  Kohn's  general  position  is  that  a  worker's 
socioeconomic  status  iriluences  values  and  personality  traits  through  the  characteristics 
of  tasks  performed  on  the  job.  Tnose  in  blue-collar  jobs  will  tend  to  value  conformily, 
orderliness,  neatness  and  obedience,  while  white-collar  workers  will  value  self-direction 
and  internalized  standards  of  behavior.  Parents  in  lower  socioeconomic  positions  will 
tend  to  stress  conformity  and  discipline  their  children  on  the  basis  of  an  action's  conse- 
quences (external  factors),  while  parents  in  higher  socioeconomic  positions  will  tend  to 
stress  self-direction  and  discipline  their  children  on  the  basis  of  their  interpretation  of 
the  child's  motives  or  intentions  (internal  factors)  (Kohn,  1977;  Kohn  and  Schooler,  1973, 
1978)   So  lower  socioeconomic  status  adults  may  come  to  use  a  more  controlling,  au- 
thoritarian style  of  parenting  not  only  as  a  result  of  the  deprivations  associated  with 
poverty,  but  also  because  they  treat  their  children  in  the  manner  demanded  for  success 
in  their  own  social  environment. 

If  an  individual  is  expected  to  be  successful  in  a  role,  he/she  must  first  develop  the 
characteristics  required  to  succeed.  If  the  family  environment  does  not  promote  self- 
esteem  autonomy  and  a  healthy  orientation  to  work,  the  adolescems  who  participate  in 
employment  and  training  programs  will  benefit  from  strategies  that  further  the  develop- 
mental process  by  incorporating  the  elements  of  support,  affection,  involvement,  firm  but 
not  harsh  discipline,  praise  and  communication,  all  of  which  are  linked  to  developing 
these  traits. 
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Other  Influential  Adults 

A  growing  number  of  researchers  interested  in  development  are  beginning  to  explore  the 
relative  importance  of  nonparental  adults  in  the  lives  of  adolescents.  Along  with  parents, 
other  adults  can  serve  as  role  models,  teachers,  sources  of  social  support,  and  helpers 
with  decision-making  (Galbo,  1989,  1986;  Garbarino,  et  al,  1980).  Unfortunately,  much 
of  the  research  currently  available  is  limited  in  its  coverage  of  these  potential  areas  of 
effect  and  in  the  type  of  samples  used;  therefore,  it  is  possible  to  draw  only  a  few  conclu- 
sions about  the  importance  of  nonparental  adults  in  the  development  of  youth. 

Research  consistently  shows  that  youth  are  most  likely  to  seek  social  support  and  advice 
from  their  parents  (Galbo,  1989,  1986;  Benson  and  Mangen,  1986a).  When  asked  whom 
they  talk  to  about  problems  and  turn  to  for  advice,  the  majority  of  adolescents  mention 
their  parent(s).  However,  older  adolescents  also  consider  their  peers  to  be  a  significant 
source  of  social  support,  followed  by  other  adults  (Galbo,  1986;  Benson  and  Mangen, 
1986a). 

For  our  purposes,  two  of  the  most  interesting  findings  in  this  research  are:  (1)  minority 
youth  are  more  likely  than  white  youth  to  turn  to  other  adults  as  providers  of  support-'' 
especially  nonparental  family  members  (aunts,  uncles,  grandparents,  siblings,  etc.);  and 
(2)  higher-income  youth  are  more  likely  than  middle-  or  lower-income  youth  to  turn  to 
parents  for  support,  while  other  adults  and  peers  are  more  important  for  lower-income 
youth.  Minority  and  low-income  youth  used  nonparental  adults  as  important  sources  of 
support  and  information  in  making  decisions  about  life  and  sex,  and  in  coping  with  prob- 
lems or  making  decisions  about  drug  and  alcohol  use  (Benson  and  Maneen  1986a 
1986b,  1986c).  ^  ' 

While  these  results  have  not  yet  been  widely  replicated,  they  suggest  that  nonparental 
adults  have  a  very  important  role  to  play  in  the  development  of  disadvantaged  youth;  in 
fact,  they  seem  to  be  used  as  an  alternate  source  of  social  support  for  these  adolescents 
in  areas  that  can  have  serious  consequences  in  regard  to  labor  market  success.  Re- 
searchers are  also  beginning  to  explore  the  notion  that  limited  contact  with  significant 
adults  other  than  parents  can  actually  slow  cognitive  as  well  as  social  or  emotional 
growth  (Galbo,  1986,  1989).  If  this  is  shown  to  be  the  case,  it  would  be  even  more 
critical  to  ensure  that  at-risk  youth  are  given  as  many  opportunities  as  possible  to  inter- 
act and  form  relationships  with  adults  other  than  their  parents. 

Peer  Groups 

Peer  groups  are  an  important  context  for  socialization  because  they  differ  from  the 
family  setting  in  critical  ways.  First,  associations  with  peers  are  made  on  a  voluntary 
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basis   Peer  groups  are  independent  of  adult  control,  allowing  children  to  exercise  inde- 
pendence and  autonomy.  Second,  these  groups  are  based  on  interactions  among  indi- 
viduals who  are  equal  in  status.  Any  hierarchy  that  evolves  in  peer  groups  is  not  based 
on  age  or  position  (as  it  is  in  families)  but  on  expertise  or  achievement  in  an  area  valued 
by  the  group. 

As  children  age,  they  increasingly  spend  more  of  their  time  with  peers.  High  school 
students  spend  twice  as  much  of  their  time  with  peers  (29%)  as  they  do  with  parents  or 
other  adults  (15%)  (Brown,  1990).  Interactions  with  peers  are  important  in  the  develop- 
mental process  primarily  because  they  provide  adolescents  the  opportunity  to  practice 
the  skills  needed  in  adult  roles.  Peer  groups  facilitate  development  of  an  independent 
identity  allow  adolescents  to  practice  different  styles  of  social  competence  and  impres- 
sion management,  and  serve  as  an  arena  for  the  transmission  of  values  and  information 
in  areas  omitted  by  parents.  Peer  groups  are  also  important  in  the  process  of  forming  a 
self-concept,  specifically  self-esteem,  because  they  provide  adolescents  with  a  framework 
for  learning  how  others  perceive  them  and  a  source  of  standards  against  which  to  mea- 
sure themselves. 

Social  science  research  on  different  peer  group  influences  among  adolescents  of  different 
socioeconomic  backgrounds  is  meager.^^  Most  research  in  this  area  has  focused  on 
status  within  peer  groups,  formation  of  cliques  and  other  characteristics  of  the  group, 
rather  than  environmental  influences  on  group  formation  and  effects.  In  this  area  we 
can  only  relate  the  general  characteristics  of  the  social  environment  inhabited  by  disad- 
vantaged youth  to  their  opportunities  to  practice  social  roles  and  develop  social  skills  and 
values  in  peer  interactions. 

The  social  and  geographic  isolation  associated  with  poverty  inevitably  limit  the  types  of 
individuals  youth  find  available  for  day-to-day  interaction.  Lower-income  youth  have 
been  shown  in  some  studies  to  be  less  likely  to  belong  to  peer  groups  oriented  toward 
high  achievement  and  more  likely  to  belong  to  groups  formed  around  drug  or  other 
deviant  cultures  (for  example,  see  Shrum  and  Cheek,  1987).  Higher  drug  use  rat€:s  and 
crime  rates  in  low-income  areas  make  it  more  likely  that  disadvantaged  youth  will  associ- 
ate with  peers  who  have  drug  use  or  criminal  histories. 

Lower  school  achievement  rates  and  higher  unemployment  rates  in  poverty  areas  make  it 
less  likely  that  adolescents  from  low-income  families  will  have  the  opportunity  to  mteract 
with  individuals  who  exhibit  the  characteristics  associated  with  adult  success.  While 
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16  Again  veiy  few  studies  use  heterogeneous  samples  in  which  social  class  is  measured.  Therefore,  it  is 
not  possible  at  this  time  to  reach  conclusions  about  the  effects  of  poverty  on  peer  group  processes. 
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p^ental  influence  can  be  stronger  in  the  areas  of  achievement,  values  and  goals  oeer 
influence  can  be  stronger  in  social  and  recreational  behaviors  (Kandel,  1986)  sometimes 
leading  to  what  might  be  competing  sources  of  influence  or  support. 

Schools  are  an  important  context  for  development  because  of  the  effect  they  have  on 
cognitive  growth.  Much  of  the  cognitive  skills  development  necessary  for  success  in  adult 
roles,  particularly  the  role  of  worker,  occurs  in  the  school  setting. 

In  the  l^st  three  decades,  research  on  poverty  neighborhoods'  effects  on  schooling  has 
been  uneven  and  plagued  by  methodological  shortcomings  that  make  it  difficult  to  draw 
conclusions  (for  a  good  review  and  critique  of  this  literature,  see  Entwisle  1990-  Jencks 
and  Meyer,  1990).  As  Jencks  and  Meyer  note,  25  years  of  research  in  this'  area  has 
yielded  a  "thin  harvest"  (1990:154)  with  little  that  informs  notions  of  development  or  that 
can  be  used  to  guide  second-chance  programs.  What  is  clear  is  that  there  is  a  severe 
disparity  between  education  and  employment  outcomes  for  adolescents  who  attend 
schools  in  low-income  neighborhoods  and  outcomes  for  youth  in  high-income  neigh- 
borhoods. For  example,  in  1984,  students  age  9  to  17  attending  schools  in  disadvantaged 
metropolitan  areas  (a  high  proportion  of  the  population  on  welfare  or  not  regularly 
employed)  had  lower  levels  of  reading  proficiency  than  rural  or  advantaged  metropolitan 
area  students  (U.S.  Department  of  Education,  1989:108).  In  1988,  over  40  percent  of 
eighth-graders  from  low  socioeconomic  backgrounds  were  in  the  lowest  quartile  on 
achievement  test  scores  in  history,  math,  reading  and  science,  compared  with  about  10 
percent  of  students  from  high  socioeconomic  backgrounds  (U.S.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, 1989:118).  Dropout  rates  are  also  higher  among  minority  and  disadvantaged  popu- 
lations than  they  are  among  other  groups. 

But  even  when  disadvantaged  youth  complete  high  school,  they  do  not  fare  as  well  as 
their  advantaged  counterparts.  In  1986,  only  50  percent  of  1972  high  school  graduates 
from  low-income  backgrounds  had  some  post-high  school  education,  compared  with  91 
percent  of  graduates  from  high  socioeconomic  backgrounds;  and  graduates  from  disad- 
vantaged backgrounds  were  earning,  on  average,  only  $6.48  an  hour  compared  with  $8  02 
an  hour  for  graduates  from  mere  advantaged  backgrounds  (U.S.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, 1989:364).  There  are  many  competing  explanations  for  these  racial  and  socioeco- 
nomic differences  in  educational  success.'' 


This  is  an  extremely  complex  area  that  cannot  be  given  full  treatment  here.  However  this  topic  is 
more  fully  explored  in  a  separate  paper  devoted  to  educational  issues  for  this  population.  See  Johnson  and 
Gambone,  this  volume. 
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One  prevalent  theory  is  articulated  by  Ogbu  (1985).  He  argues  that,  as  a  result  of  dis- 
crimination, minority  youth  do  not  invest  much  effort  in  schooling  because  it  is  clear  to 
them  from  observing  their  circumstances,  that  their  opportunities  are  restricted  whether 
or  not  they  finish  school.  Ogbu  argues  that  a  rational  response  to  the  job  ceiling  that 
exists  for  minority  youth  is  to  stop  working  hard  in  school  and  settle  for  low-status  jobs 
that  do  not  require  much  education,  because  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  they 
could  otherwise  do  any  better. 

Others  suggest  that  such  factors  as  teachers'  lower  expectations  for  minority  and  disad- 
vantaged youth  affect  their  achievements.  In  a  study  of  five  junior  high  schools,  Hall  et 
al  (1986)  found  that  differences  in  minority  and  white  students'  achievements  in  reading 
and  math  were  related  to  teachers'  misperceptions  of  differences  in  the  groups'  abilities. 
Trained  observers  found  no  differences  in  behavior  or  attention  in  the  classroom,  and 
students  reported  the  same  attitudes  toward  success  in  school.  Nevertheless,  teachers 
believed  that  black  males  exerted  the  least  effort  in  the  classroom  and  rated  the  ability 
of  white  students  higher  than  that  of  black  students  with  similar  achievement  scores. 

Regardless  of  the  cause,  in  the  current  educational  structure,  disadvantaged  youth  are 
not  benefitting  from  a  key  process  used  to  promote  cognitive  growth.  When  they  reach 
second-chance  programs,  these  adolescents  are  burdened  by  the  physical  deprivations  of 
poverty  and  may  have  developed  in  an  environment  handicapped  ,  some  of  the  forces 
mentioned  above-parents  burdened  by  poor  mental  health,  risk  of  substance  abuse, 
unsupportive  psychological  environments,  isolated  social  enviromnents  with  limited  access 
to  groups  exhibiting  mainstream  norms  and  successes,  and  a  school  systen.  ineffective  in 
educating  them.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  these  youth  often  seem  to  be  unaf- 
fected by  the  short-term  strategies  used  in  employment  and  training  programs  to  enhance 
the  school-to-work  transition  for  this  population. 
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V.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  findings  about  youth  employment  programs  derive  from  no  systematic  frame- 
work, seldom  build  coherently  or  effectively  on  one  another,  pertain  as  much  to  specific 
pr^^s  as  they  do  to  generic  "strategies,"  and  thus  have  only  limited  value  to  policy- 

2.  Our  knowledge  of  the  quality  of  program  design  and  implememation,  and  of  how 
variations  in  these  factors  might  affect  the  impacts  of  programs,  is  likewise  limited. 

3.  The  available  findings  suggest  that  employment  training  programs  have  generally  had 
small  average  impacts  on  yonth.  Excluding  findings  from  the  Job  Corps,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  any  of  the  programs  has  more  than  a  modest  and  short-term  effect  In 
particular,  few  of  the  programs  show  strong  (or  any)  effects  for  minorities,  particularly 
minority  males.  Given  the  fact  that  youth  unemploymem  problems  are  experienced 
disproportionately  by  minority  youth,  this  is  a  particularly  sobering  finding. 

4.  Our  knowledge  regarding  progiam  effectiveness  for  youth  in  particular  aee  groups  is 
fragmentary  at  best.  Since  youth  experience  a  series  of  different  and  significant  changes 
over  the  14  to  22  age  period,  the  lack  of  age-specific  findings  is  particularly  limiting. 

5.  Although  work  experience  has  been  relegated  to  the  category  of  strategies  that  do  not 
work,  the  available  evidence  is  mixed.  Particularly  for  in-school  youth,  there  is  evidence 
that  work  experience  may  pay  off,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  valid  basis  for  arguing~as  a 
number  of  analysts  do-for  further  work  and  experimemation  with  this  strategy. 

6.  There  are  particular  gaps  in  knowledge  that  call  for  focused  investigation: 

■  There  is  virtually  no  solid  evidence  about  the  effectiveness  of  on-the-job  training 
for  youth;  ^  ^ 

■  The  Summer  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Program  (SYETP)-incidentally 
the  largest  work  experience  component  in  JTPA~remains  a  program  of  unkno^in 
effectiveness  or  potential;  and 

■  Basic  skills  instruction,  universally  acknowledged  to  be  a  critical  area  in  youth 
employability  development,  has  been  little  investigated. 
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7   Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  most  appraisals  of  program  effectiveness  reduce  the 
issue  to  generic  youth  problems  and  generic  employment  and  training  programs.  Usually 
lacking  are  an  appreciation  of  either  the  particular  problems  youth  may  have,  or  the 
distinguishing  (potentially  significant)  features  of  programs  designed  to  serve  them.  As 
Mangum  and  Walsh  observe:  "the  problem  has  been  that  all  employment  and  trammg 
programs  have  been  prescribed  for  all  disadvantaged  youth  regardless  of  the  external  or 
personal  barriers  that  prevent  them  from  either  labor  market  success  or  success  m  others 
aspects  of  life"  (1980:14). 

A  fair  general  conclusion  is  that  knowledge  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  employment 
training  programs  is  sparse  and  often  inconclusive;  that  it  is  based  on  results  from  a 
comparatively  few  studies;  and  that  the  measured  impacts  for  the  most  part  are  small. 

It  is  important  to  place  these  conclusions  in  perspective.  Training  and  employment 
programs  are  positioned  to  serve  important  functions  and  needs.  For  many  youth,  they 
provide  opportunities:  connections  to  the  workplace,  training  and  education,  career 
exposure  enrichment  of  school  curriculum,  income  and  work  experience.  For  many, 
there  have  indeed  been  benefits,  and  in  some  cases  these  benefits  have  been  substantial. 

We  must  be  cautious  in  assessing  these  programs,  or  their  potential.  Their  scale  has 
been  modest  for  most  of  their  history,  and  the  research  findings  are  both  uneven  and 
unimpressive,  hardly  points  that  support  expansion.  Yet  the  fitful  nature  of  programming 
and  its  limited  scale  may  explain  much  of  the  research.  Offered  at  a  resource  level 
broadly  commensurate  with  the  problems  they  seek  to  address,  and  scrupulously 
assessed,  employment  and  training  efforts  might  produce  a  far  more  positive  record  of 
effectiveness. 

Indeed,  in  concept,  the  programs  serve  an  important  gap  in  the  lives  of  disadvantaged 
youth   Outside  of  custodial  or  emergency  services,  or  the  schools,  employment  training 
programs  represent  perhaps  the  only  publicly  funded  youth  assistance  program  available. 
Many  youth  would  have  few  other  avenues  to  obtain  the  needed  senaces  and  workplace 
connections  these  programs  provide,  or  the  benefits,  long-  or  short-term,  that  such  semc- 
es  and  connections  can  confer.  The  question  then  is  how  their  value  can  be  increased 
and  extended.  Two  points  should  be  stressed: 

Fir<;t.  these  Drngr^m.  have  foru^^d  far  ton  little  nn  the  developTTientf^l  find  social  nggds 
nf  fhP.ir  participants-the  set  of  issues  reviewed  in  Section  IV  of  this  paper.  Adolescent 
years  are  critical  in  the  growth  and  maturation  of  young  people.  Youth  clearly  need 
opportunities  for  psychosocial  development  if  they  are  to  succeed  as  workers  and  citi- 
zenT  The  disadvantaged  youth  targeted  by  JTPA  are  likely  to  arrive  in  programs  with 
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few  such  opportunities  in  their  home,  peer  or  school  environments.  The  programs  that 
serve  them  must,  therefore,  seek  to  provide  more  of  those  opportunities. 

Work  experience-politically  unpopular  at  present,  and  with  a  mixed  record  of  res  Jts- 
appears  to  represent  one  such  opportunity  in  terms  of  both  employability  and  psychoso- 
cial development.  Its  correlation  to  later  employment  gains,  its  experiential  and  motiva- 
tional potential  and  its  capacity  to  serve  employment  preparation  aims  all  argue  for  its 
wider  adoption  in  public  programs,  with  the  aim  of  intensifying  the  developmental  im- 
pact those  programs  can  have. 

Most  second-chance  programs  make  few  provisions  for  development;  it  is  thus  probably 
not  surprising  that  they  have  for  the  most  part  produced  few  significant  impacts.  The 
programs  are  usually  short-term  and  limited-a  poor  medium  for  fostering  growth  and 
opportunities  for  maturation.  Employment  and  training  strategies,  narrowly  focused  on 
just  one  aspect  of  youth's  lives,  cannot  address  broader  needs.  And,  further,  the  core 
strategies,  conceived  purely  in  employment-based  terms  and  concepts,  may  have  only 
limited  value  even  in  terms  of  achieving  their  stated  goals. 

Second>  the  multiple  needs  of  many  youth  outstrip  resources  currently  available  to  ad- 
dress them.  These  needs  are  both  e;:tensive  and  intensive.  They  are  displayed  by  many 
youth  and  by  youth  with  many  needs.  JTPA  now  serves  only  about  5  percent  of  the 
eligible  youth  population.  Were  its  strategies  revamped  to  provide  longer-term,  more 
intensive  services,  it  would  serve  even  fewer  youth.  Only  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
funds  available  for  these  programs  can  begin  to  extend  the  reach  of  programs  while  also 
reshaping  them  so  that  they  address  youth  development  needs  in  a  broader  context. 

In  seeking  to  frame  recommendations  in  light  of  these  conclusions,  it  is  necessary  also  to 
consider  these  facts:  current  knowledge  regarding  employment  and  training  programs 
remains  meager;  and  knowledge  concerning  how  broader  youth  development  principles 
might  effectively  be  translated  into  programmatic  terms  is  limited  even  more.  In  only  a 
few  cases,  therefore,  can  fairly  specific  recommendations  be  made.  More  often,  the 
recommendation  is  for  knowledge  development  or  for  general  changes  in  practice.  Over 
time,  the  development  of  knowledge  will  make  possible  further  improvements  and  en- 
hancements of  the  current  strategies  for  addressing  employability  development  and 
concomitant  psychosocial  development  as  well. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  recommendations  presented  here  are  of  three  kinds:  for  policy  development,  for 
practice  in  the  field  and  for  research. 
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Recommendations  for  Policy 

1.  The  Department  of  Labor  should  consider  liberalizing  the  kinds  and  extent  of  allow- 
able support  services  in  JTPA.  The  purpose  would  be  to  make  such  activities  not  a 
marginal  aspect  of  employment  programs,  but  their  major  and  integral  feature.  The 
Department  would  certainly  want  to  promulgate  criteria  and  aims  for  such  services,  but- 
consistent  with  JTPA's  structure  and  local  emphasis-should  keep  these  broad  enough  to 
encourage  local  variation  and  experimentation. 

2.  The  Department  should  develop  collaborative  ties  and  projects  with  other  federal 
agencies,  aimed  at  making  available  a  broader  range  of  support  and  developmental 
services  in  employment  training  programs.  Such  collaborations  are  needed  to  develop 
knowledge  about  how  to  program  and  implement  intervention  strategies  for  participants 
with  multiple  needs. Models  should  be  systematically  tried  on  a  demonstration  basis 
(possibly  tied  into  the  research  recommendations  listed  below)  with  the  aim  of  adopting 
successful  multiservice  strategies  permanently  throughout  the  JTPA  system. 

3.  The  Department  should  seek  to  expand  the  use  and  variety  of  workplace  connected 
strategies  for  youth-in  particular,  on-the-job  training  and  work  experience.  As  an  imme- 
diate measure,  the  Department  could  encourage  more  widespread  use  of  try-out  employ- 
ment, and  explore  the  possibility  of  funding  public  sector  work  experience  on  a  limited 
and  judicious  basis.  Some  additional  programming  options  the  Department  might  con- 
sider are  described  below  in  connection  with  research  recommendations. 

4.  The  Department's  efforts  to  establish  a  separate  youth  title  within  the  currenc  JTPA 
should  be  vigorously  pursued  to  provide  a  distinct  emphasis  on  youth  issues  and  services. 
However,  the  Department  should  recognize  that  pursuit  of  the  recommendations  pro- 
posed here  will  require  additional  funding.  In  particular,  as  it  seeks  to  develop  regula- 
tions for  youth  programs  under  a  separate  youth  title,  the  Department  should  consider 
raising  the  current  caps  on  administrative  and  support  services  for  youth  programs. 

Recommendations  for  Practice 

5.  Practitioners  should  make  wider  use  of  tiy-out  employment  as  a  strategy  for  both  in- 
school  and  out-of-school  youth.  In  the  case  of  in-school  youth,  combining  such  employ- 
ment with  labor  market  or  career  preparation  appears  to  hold  potential.  For  out-of- 
school  youth,  dropouts  paiticularly,  there  may  be  value  in  combining  work  experience 


A  later  paper  is  devoted  to  this  topic.  Specific  recommendations  for  the  types  of  services  and  re- 
search needed  for  a  more  holistic  approach  to  serving  youth  are  listed  in  that  paper.  See  Nightingale,  et  al., 
this  volume. 
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with  OJT  or  skills  training.  In  any  case,  it  is  essential  to  maintain  high  quality  standards 
in  the  work  e^q^erience  provided. 

6.  Practitioners  should  seek  ways  to  combine  summer  employment  (SYETP)  for  out-of- 
school  youth  with  additional  services,  particularly  workplace-connected  services  (OJT 
and/or  permanent  job  placement). 

7.  Practitioners  should  aim  to  build  formal,  multisummer  work  experience  programs  for 
youth  in  school,  connected  during  the  intervening  school  year  by  career  exploration 
and/ or  labor  market  preparation  programs. 

8.  Practitioners  should  seek  collaborative  funding  or  programming  arrangements  that 
provide  a  broader  range  of  services,  particularly  those  that  address,  in  a  systematic  way, 
the  developmental  needs  of  youth.  It  seems  particularly  important  to  focus  on  younger 
participants,  whose  needs  may  be  more  readily  addressed  through  judicious  addition  of 
such  services.  But  it  seems  clear  that  most  participants  are  likely  to  benefit  from  a  more 
supportive  program  environment,  one  that  recognizes  and  can  respond  to  their  needs  for 
development  and  maturation.  One  specific  approach  that  should  be  used  is  to  incorpo- 
rate relationships  with  adults  (mentoring)  into  work -based  interventions. 

Recommendations  for  Research 

The  Department  should  view  inve<;tments  in  soundly  conceived,  long-term  research 
efforts  as  an  essential  part  of  its  employment  and  training  policy  generally,  and  its  youth 
employment  policy  and  initiatives  in  particular.  The  current  base  of  knowledge  rests  on 
a  small  number  of  unconnected  studies  conducted  in  the  early  1980s  that,  in  general,  are 
inconclusive  in  regard  to  which  program  strategies  are  most  effective  for  the  at-risk  youth 
population.  This  research  supports  policy  formulation  of  only  the  most  general  kind  and 
this  base  must  be  measurably  enlarged  if  it  is  to  better  guide  policy  and  program  devel- 
opment in  the  future.  Both  an  increase  in  the  levels  of  effort  and  funding  for  such 
research,  and  a  commitment  to  carry  out  careful  long-term  efforts,  are  essential. 

9.  The  Department  should  develop  a  long-term,  stable  and  coherent  youth  research 
program  for  at  least  the  next  five  years  that  is  not  disrupted  by  legislative  or  political 
changes.  A  multiyear  strategic  program  of  research,  whose  projects  emanate  from  a 
coherent  framework  and  build  toward  answering  well-specified  questions,  should  be 
initiated.  The  program  should  be  systematically  developed,  using  background  papers, 
carefully  assessed  pilot  programs  and  well-designed  demonstrations  and  research.  Some 
general  characteristics  of  such  a  program  are: 
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■  Development  and  maintenance  of  a  national  longitudinal  data  set  that  compiles 
basic  information  about  background  and  social  characteristics  (family,  peers, 
schooling)  of  at-risk  youth  and  about  their  social-psychological  development; 

■  Analyses  and  studies  that  develop  usable  knowledge  about  how  these  characteris- 
tics interact  with  youth  decisions  about  participating  in  existing  institutions  and 
programs,  and  how  they  affect  the  outcomes  and  results  of  such  participation; 

■  Continuing  work  to  identify  strategies  and  services  that  will  be  effective  in  produc- 
ing the  employment-related  outcomes  sought  for  youth,  building  on  the  basic 
information  described  above;  and 

■  Refinement  of  knowledge  regarding  the  most  effective  management  and  imple- 
mentation strategies  for  delivering  these  services  to  the  targeted  population. 

10.  The  Department  of  Labor  should  consider  revising  federal  reporting  requirements  to 
enhance  the  flow  of  information  that  can  inform  major  policy  issues  regarding  youth. 
Most  data  currently  collected  cannot  be  used  to  address  the  major  questions  about  the 
usefulness  of  particular  employment  strategies  for  youth.  For  example,  we  now  have 
general  information  about  the  generic  employment  service(s)  participants  receive  but  no 
information  about  the  characteristics  of  a  program,  such  as  sequencing  or  length  of  the 
program,  or  the  support  services  included  in  a  program.  Without  regularly  collecting 
such  information,  we  cannot  sort  out  the  important  elements  in  programming  for  youth. 

11.  Based  on  the  findings  of  this  paper,  the  following  issues  seem  most  important  for 
longer-term  investigation: 

■  How  can  work  experience  (both  public  and  private)  be  most  effectively  used  for 
the  school-connected  youth  population  to  achieve  stronger  labor  market  results? 
Can  it  achieve  results  if  offered  alone?  Should  it  be  systematically  offered,  in 
tandem  with  career  exploration  and /or  labor  market  preparation?  How  should  it 
be  combined  with  current  summer  employment  programs?  Ai'e  there  threshold 
amounts  of  work  experience  that  may  prove  optimal? 

■  How  can  developmental  or  support  services  be  added  to  existing  employment  and 
training  strategies  to  enhance  their  usefulness?^^  Which  services  seem  to  pro- 
duce the  best  results?  For  which  populations  and  ages?  In  combination  with 
which  services?  Does  their  addition  increase  employment /training  impacts? 


This  topic  is  treated  in  Nightingale,  el  al.,  this  volume. 
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■ 


Must  program  experiences  be  lengthened  (or  participants  be  moved  through  an 
extensive  sequence  of  programs)  in  order  to  produce  results?  Does  addition  of 
such  services  produce  other  changes  in  youth  that  might  later  contribute  to  stron- 
ger labor  market  results? 

What  combinations  of  employment  and  training  strategies-particularly  workplace- 
connected  strategies,  such  as  work  experience  and  on-the-job  training-can  be  used 
to  produce  positive  employment  outcomes  for  out-of-school  youth? 

How  can  basic  skills  remediation  programs  be  successfully  incorporated  into  core 
strategies?  Can  their  use  significantly  enhance  the  impacts  these  programs  have 
on  long-term  employment  and  earnings?  Can  experience-based  or  cai^eer-specific 
curricula  significantly  enhance  learning  as  well  as  long-term  employment 
outcomes? 
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Table  A-1 

MAJOR  SOURCES  OF  EVTOENCE  REGARDING 
YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM  EFFECTS 


Program 

Services 

Target 
Population 

Extent  of 
Findings 

Effects 

Job  Corps 

Occupational  Training, 
Basic  Skills,  Support 
Services 

Uut  or  ocnooi 

iA)ng  1  erm 

I 

Youth  Incentive 
Entitlement  Pilot 
Projects 

worK  rixpenence 

in  ociiuui 

Out-of-School 

OllUI  t  id  ill. 

Supported  Work 

Woric  tjqpenence 

\^UL  or  ocnool 

XAJilg  1  CI  ill 

Alternative  louui 

Employment 

Strategies 

l-/aUOr  JYiolivCL 

Preparation 

Oiit-nf-Srhnnl 

Sh  nr  t  "Term 

\JXAKJk  b     X  V/X  LLX 

+ 

70001 

Job  Placement 

Out-of-School 

Long-Term 

JOBSTART 

Occupational  Training, 
Basic  Skills,  Support 
Services 

Out-of-School 

Short-Term 

+ 

California 

Conservation 

Corps 

Work  Experience 

Out-of-School 

Short-Term 

Summer  Training 
and  Education 
Program 

Basic  Skills,  Work 
Experience 

In-School 

Short-Terai 

+ 

Sources:  Betsey,  et  al.,  1985;  Auspos,  et  al..  1989;  Wolf,  et  al.,  1987;  Sipe,  et  al.,  1988. 
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Table  A-2 
SUBGROUP  ANALYSES  REPORTED 
BY  SELECTED  YOUTH  PROGRAM  EVALUATIONS 


Program 

Subgroups  Examined 

Sex 

Race/Ethnicity 

Age 

Education 

Job  Corps 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Youth  Incentive 
Entitlement  Pilot 
Projects 

Yes 

White/Black/ 
Hispanic 

Yes^ 

High  School  Graduate/ 
Non-High  School 
Graduate 

Supported  Work 

Yes 

White/Black/ 
Hispanic 

Under  19/19+ 

Up  to  8th  Grade 
/9th  Grade  + 

Alternative  Youth 

Employment 

Strategies 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

70001 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

JOBSTART 

Yes 

Hispanic/Black/ 
White /Other 

19  or  Under/ 
20-21 

No 

California 

Conservation 

Corps 

Yes 

White/Black/ 
Hispanic 

No 

High  School  Graduate/ 
Non-High  School 
Graduate 

Summer  Training 
and  Education 
Program 

Yes 

Asian/Black/ 
Hispanic/White 

No 

No 

Sources:  Betsey,  et  al.,  1985;  Auspos,  et  al.,  1989;  Wolf,  et  al.,  1987;  Sipe,  et  al.,  1988. 


^  The  analysis  of  outcomes  is  presented  primarily  for  the  15-  to  16-year-old  black  youth  cohort. 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 

Many  programs  for  disadvantaged  youth  include  supportive  services  intended  to  help 
individuals  overcome  social  and  personal  barriers  that  might  prevent  them  from  (a) 
participating  in  a  program's  core  activities,  (b)  achieving  desired  outcomes  and/or  (c) 
maintaining  the  outcomes  over  time  (e.g.,  remaining  employed,  drug-free  and  self- 
sufficient).  This  paper  addresses  the  role  of  supportive  services  in  the  context  of 
emplnyment  and  training  for  disadvantaged  youth,  primarily  those  between  the  ages  of  1 
and  22  who  would  be  eligible  for  programs  funded  under  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  (JTPA),  especially  Title  II-A  (youth  and  adult  training)  and  Title  II-B  (summer 
youth  programs).  Other  relevant  federal  employment  and  training  programs  targeting 
the  economically  disadvantaged  include  the  Job  Corps  and  the  Job  Opportunities  and 
Basic  Skills  (JOBS)  training  program  for  recipients  of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  (AFDC).  The  paper  also  examines  the  use  of  supportive  services  in  these 
programs  and  in  related  non-employment  youth  programs  (such  as  juvenile  justice  and 
mental  health  programs). 

The  intent  is  to  document  (a)  the  types  of  supportive  services  provided;  (b)  the  way  they 
are  most  commonly  delivered;  and  (c)  evidence  of  their  effect  on  youth  outcomes.  It 
must  be  emphasized  that  our  ability  to  address  these  issues  is  greatly  limited  by  the  lack 
of  empirical  study  of  supportive  services  and  how  they  contribute  to  overall  program 
outcomes  for  disadvantaged  youth.  The  existing  literature  on  employment  and  training 
programs,  including  those  that  serve  disadvantaged  youth,  typically  treats  supportive 
services  as  an  ancillary  program  component  and  does  not  go  much  beyond  describing 
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their  presence.  As  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  separate  the  effects  of  core  employment 
and  training  services  from  the  effects  of  supportive  sei-vices,  any  conclusions  about  the 
possible  impact  of  supportive  services  on  youth  program  participation  and  overall 
program  effectiveness  must  only  be  tentative. 

Beyond  categorizing  supportive  services  as  a  secondary  program  component  that  seeks  to 
reduce  barriers  to  program  participation  and  ultimately  self-sufficiency,  supportive 
services  encompass  a  wide  and  sometimes  overlapping  range  of  activities  and,  thus,  defy 
easy  definition.  Within  the  context  of  employment  and  training,  assistance  with  transpor- 
tation and  child  care  are  probably  the  most  well-defined  and  well-known  supportive 
services  because  these  are  so  clearly  connected  to  an  individual's  ability  to  participate  in 
training,  education  and  work  activities.  However,  supportive  services  also  address  other 
problems-such  as  physical  abuse,  depression,  lack  of  self-esteem,  and  alcohol  or 
substance  abuse-that  may  indirectly  affect  program  participation  and  client  outcomes. 
The  definition,  range  and  particular  mix  of  supportive  services  offered  by  a  program 
depend  on  the  characteristics  and  assessed  needs  of  the  participating  youth,  the  pro- 
gram's objectives  and  resources,  and  the  organization  providing  the  services. 
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II.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  POPULATION 

The  disadvantaged  youth  population  generally  shares  characteristics  that  lead  to  a  range 
of  problems  and  indicate  a  role  for  different  types  of  supportive  services.  The  most 
important  characteristics  relate  to  family  structure,  education  level,  health  status  and 
involvement  in  criminal  activities. 

FAMILY  STRUCTURE  AND  GEOGRAPHIC  DISTRIBUTION 

Growing  up  in  poverty  has  a  major  impact  on  the  social,  psychological  and  economic 
well-being  of  children,  and  poverty  is  often  associated  with  particular  fan^-'v  and 
neighborhood  patterns.  In  general,  poor  youth,  especially  minorities,  are  nivcly  to  live  in 
female-headed  families.  In  1989,  12  million  children,  or  19  percent  of  all  children,  were 
poor.  Of  these  children,  more  than  half  (57%)  lived  in  female-headed  families.  The 
poverty  rate  for  children  was  especially  high  for  those  in  minority  female-headed 
families--63  percent  of  black  children,  64  percent  of  Hispanic  children  and  43  percent  of 
white  children  in  female-headed  families  were  poor.  The  incidence  of  poverty  is  also 
pronounced  for  families  headed  by  a  teenager.  In  1985,  3.1  million  family  households 
were  headed  by  a  person  under  20  years  of  age  and  almost  one-third  (30%)  of  these 
families  lived  below  the  poverty  line.  The  rate  was  60  percent  for  families  headed  by  a 
black  teenager  (Wetzel,  1987;  U.S.  Congress,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  1991). 

High  rates  of  teenage  childbearing  among  poor  families  is  one  important  reason 
childhood  poverty  is  so  prevalent  in  female-headed  households.  The  extent  of  teenage 
sexual  activity  has  increased  over  the  past  two  decades,  with  the  overall  increase 
attributed  to  white,  nonpoor  young  persons.  However,  the  rate  oi'  sexual  activity  among 
poor  youth  has  lemained  consistently  higher  than  for  all  teenagers  (U.S.  Congress, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  1991).  Regardless  of  race,  disadvantaged  young  women 
are  three  to  four  times  more  likely  to  become  unwed  mothers  than  their  more  advan- 
taged counterparts,  perpetuating  the  cycle  of  poverty  into  the  next  generation  (Wetzel, 
1987). 

Between  60  and  70  percent  of  poor  minority  children  live  in  metropolitan  areas, 
compared  with  about  30  percent  of  poor  white  children.  Inner-city  neighborhoods  with 
concentrated  poverty  represent  environments  in  which  youth  face  numerous  barriers  as 
they  grow  to  adulthood.  Much  research  on  so-called  underclass  areas  of  persistent 
poverty  describes  the  problems  of  youth  in  various  dysfunctional  life  situations  (e.g., 
temptation  of  drugs  and  the  underground  economy,  exposure  to  criminal  activity,  lack  of 
middle-class  role  models,  inferior  schools,  and  poor  housing)  (Wilson,  1988;  Sawhill  and 
Ricketts,  1986). 
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Leraian^  suggests  that  the  combination  of  growing  up  without  fathers,  on  welfare  and  in 
smaller  families  may  contribute  to  employment  difficulties  for  youth.  For  example,  many 
black  youth  who  have  trouble  obtaining  jobs  may  find  their  situation  worsened  because 
they  do  not  have  an  informal  network  of  family  and  friends  who  could  provide  job 
information.  In  particular,  the  lack  of  stable  adult  black  males  to  serve  as  role  models 
for  youth  is  of  growing  concern  among  pohcymakers  and  black  citizens  (Mincy  and 
Wiener,  1990;  and  Ferguson,  1990). 

EDUCATION 

Educational  attainment  is  highly  associated  with  lifetime  earnings  and  economic  well- 
being.  For  example,  high  school  dropouts  (age  20  to  24)  experience  unemployment  rates 
10  to  14  percentage  points  higher  than  those  of  graduates,  and  minority  youth  have 
higher  dropout  rates  than  white  youth  (Wetzel,  1987;  U.S.  Department  of  Education, 
1989).  Low-income  youth  are  often  educationally  as  weU  as  economically  disadvantaged. 

In  the  1970s  and  1980s,  some  progress  was  made  in  improving  the  educational  attain- 
ment of  minorities,  but  the  aggregate  statistics  mask  the  continuing  severity  of  the 
problem.  Black  dropout  rates  declined  from  about  38  percent  to  about  15  percent,  but 
white  and  Hispanic  dropout  rates  remained  almost  unchanged~13  percent  for  whites  and 
a  very  high  41  percent  for  Hispanics.  In  addition,  minority  youth  are  more  likely  than 
whites  to  be  behind  in  school. 

However,  simply  remaining  in  school  (or  even  graduating  from  high  school)  does  not 
necessarily  mean  youth  are  adequately  educated.  Recent  reports  from  the  National 
Assessment  of  Education  Progress  have  aised  concerns  about  the  low  competency  levels 
of  today's  youth  and  the  fact  that  overall  ability  levels  are  not  i^aproving.  Although  the 
test  scores  of  minority  youth  show  some  recent  improvement,  they  still  ^e  considerably 
lower  than  the  scores  of  white  youth  on  reading,  math  and  science  tests. 

Disadvantaged  youth  are  also  more  likely  than  other  youth  to  be  labeled  as  having 
learning  disabUities  that  constrain  their  success  in  regular  educational  and  work  environ- 
ments. There  is  considerable  controversy  about  what  constitutes  a  leamir.g  disabUity  and 
how  chUdren  are  identified,  screened,  diagnosed  and  treated.  However,  there  is  growing 
evidence  that  biogenetic  and  environmental  conditions  contribute  to  some  learning 
disabUities,  and  that  poor  chUdren  are  at  a  higher  risk  because  of  prenatal  conditions 
(e.g.,  mother's  poor  nutrition  or  use  of  drugs,  cigarettes  or  alcohol)  and  living  conditions 
{e.g.,  exposure  to  lead  or  poor  nutrition).  Although  only  about  4  percent  of  the  general 


'  Sec  Lerman,  second  volume  of  this  series. 
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population  is  thought  to  have  learning  disabilities,  about  25  percent  of  JTPA  participants, 
40  percent  of  AFDC  recipients  and  60  percent  of  adult  education  students  may  be 
classified  as  learning  disabled  (Nightingale,  et  al.,  1990b). 

HEALTH 

In  general,  teenagers  (aside  from  those  who  become  pregnant)  have  fev/er  health  care 
needs  than  do  older  persons  and  younger  children.  Nevertheless,  there  is  some  evidence 
that  even  though  very  few  youth  have  health  problems  that  prohibit  them  from  partici- 
pating in  employment  and  training  programs,  many  have  health  care  needs  that  program 
staff  feel  must  be  addressed. 

The  most  serious  health  problems  experienced  by  Job  Corps  participants,  for  example, 
relate  to  mental  health  (which  is  generally  not  immediately  obvious),  dental  problems,' 
substance  abuse,  obesity,  venereal  disease,  pregnancy  (as  high  as  10  to  12  percent  of  all 
female  enrollees  in  some  centers),  diabetes,  and  poor  vision  or  hearing  (Richardson,  et 
al.,  1985).  Although  few  Job  Corps  participants  have  problems  with  "hard  drugs,"  there 
is  a  "significant  problem  of  substance  abuse  among  new  enrollees  .  .  .  typically  involving 
alcohol  or  marijuana  use  and,  at  some  centers,  amphetamine  use"  (Richardson,  et  al 
1985:xi). 

CriminaJ  justice  data  also  suggest  that  drug  abuse  is  a  serious  problem  among  at-risk 
youth.  In  1985,  350,000  youth  were  arrested  and  in  jail,  prison,  or  juvenile  correction 
facilities  for  drug-related  offenses  (Wetzel,  1987). 

Young  adults  are  less  likely  to  be  covered  by  health  insurance  than  are  older  adults.  In 
1985,  21  percent  of  16-  to  24-year-olds  were  not  covered  by  health  insurance  or  Medicaid 
compared  with  about  13  percent  of  the  overall  civilian  population.  Health  care  coverage 
ratios  are  also  much  lower  for  minority  youth  than  for  white  youth  (Wetzel,  1987).  This 
may  be  one  reason  that  many  health  care  problems  go  unattended. 

MULTIPROBLEM  YOUTH 

As  this  brief  discussion  indicates,  disadvantaged  youth  may  face  several  I  irriers  to 
participating  in  employment  and  training  programs  and  achieving  self-sufficiency.  Of 
particular  importance  are  (a)  dropping  out  of  school,  (b)  health  problems,  (c)  early 
sexual  activity  and  pregnancy,  (d)  living  in  or  growing  up  in  poor  female-headed  families, 
(e)  residing  in  urban  areas  of  concentrated  poverty  and  (f)  involvement  with  the  criminal 
justice  system. 
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Of  even  greater  importance,  some  youth  have  a  rnmhination  of  problems  that  negatively 
affect  their  prospects  for  future  employment  and  stability.  There  are  no  studies  that 
clearly  define  the  population  with  overlapping  problems.  However,  Lerman,  in  discuss- 
ing the  problems  of  youth  with  multiple  problems,  cites  Dryfoos  (1990),  who  estimates 
that  about  10  percent  of  all  10-  to  17-year-olds  may  be  Very  high-risk"~"over  50  percent 
of  this  group  have  been  arrested,  70  percent  have  engaged  in  unprotected  sex,  75  percent 
have  dropped  out  or  are  two  years  behind  in  school,  and  most  smoke  cigarettes,  drink 
and/or  use  marijuana."  Another  15  percent  are  in  the  "high-risk"  category,  and  25 
percent  are  at  "moderate  risk."  Only  about  half  of  all  youth  are  estimated  to  be  in  the 
"low-risk"  group.  Although  the  majority  of  very  high  and  high-risk  youth  (and  all  youth) 
are  white,  the  high-risk  categories  include  disproportionate  numbers  of  black  and 
Hispanic  youth. 

These  risk  factors  are  compounded  by  the  continuing  presence  of  sex  and  race  discrimi- 
nation in  society.  Early  literature  on  youth  employment  documents  the  unique  discrimi- 
nation faced  by  minority  male  youth  in  particular  (Stromsdorfer,  1980).  Although  it  is 
probably  true  that  discrimination  in  general  has  abated,  it  is  still  a  problem.  For 
example,  recent  reports  by  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  suggest  that 
JTPA  programs  provide  higher-level  skills  training  to  adult  males  than  they  provide  to 
females  and  youth  (GAO,  1991). 

The  characteristics  of  participants  in  youth  employment  and  training  programs  reflect 
some  of  the  general  patterns  described  above.  According  to  a  GAO  report  on  yofth 
participating  in  JTPA  Title  II-A  programs,  64  percent  of  15-  to  21-year-olds  were  not 
enrolled  in  school  and  27  percent  of  all  youth  participants  were  high  school  dropouts. 
About  one-third  of  the  youth  were  15  to  17  years  of  age;  the  other  two-thirds  were  ^ 
between  18  and  21.  Only  about  20  percent  had  any  recent  work  experience,  about  25 
percent  were  on  welfare  and  11  percent  had  a  dependent  child  (GAO,  1985). 

Thus,  while  it  is  still  not  possible  to  disagreggate  the  causes  and  effects  of  problems 
facing  youth,  there  is  fairly  strong  evidence  that  poor,  minority  youth  are  more  likely  to 
have  difficulties  and  multiple  problems  that  negatively  affect  their  chances  of  making 
successful  transitions  into  adulthood.  JTPA  and  other  employment-related  programs 
targeting  disadvantaged  youth  must  recognize  and  address  the  multiple  problems  facing 
many  of  their  clients.  Supportive  services-in  addition  to  training,  education  and  work 
experience- are  one  way  local  service  deliverers  attempt  to  do  this.  The  following 
sections  summarize  the  experiences  of  employment  and  training  programs  as  well  as 
related  non-employment  and  training  programs  in  providing  supportive  services  to  youth. 


2  See  Lennan,  second  volume  of  t^lis  series. 
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III.  SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES  IN  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Much  has  been  written  about  employment  and  training  programs  for  economically 
disadvantaged  youth  and  adults,  and  some  have  been  rigorously  evaluated.  In  addition 
to  employment-related  services  to  clients  (e.g.,  vocational  training,  classroom  remedial 
education,  on-the-job  training,  job  search  assistance  and  work  experience),  many 
programs  have  also  provided  supportive  services.  Although  there  is  considerable 
information  about  the  nature  and  impact  of  these  programs'  employment,  education  and 
training  services,  there  is  much  less  detailed  information,  and  virtually  no  evaluation 
findings,  about  supportive  services.  This  section  summarizes  the  little  that  is  known 
about  supportive  services  in  employment  and  training  programs. 

THE  ROLE  OF  SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES 

In  their  1978  report  on  supportive  services  in  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  (CETA),  which  preceded  JTPA,  Turner  and  Conradus  (1978)  describe 
them  as  controversial.  Such  services  could  be  relatively  costly  (in  dollars  and  in  time), 
there  was  no  evidence  about  whether  they  were  critical  to  success  and  they  were 
generally  considered  supplemental. 

Throughout  the  history  of  employment  and  training  programs,  the  role  and 
functioning  of  supportive  or  ancillary  services  have  been  continuously 
questioned.  The  general  scaling  down  of  such  sen/ices  which  has  occurred 
under  CETA  could  be  attributed  to  their  costs  in  relation  to  results,  or  to 
the  recession,  which  did  not  allow  for  the  support  of  these  services  no 
matter  how  worthy  their  objectives,  or  to  the  feeling  that  the  government 
cannot  and  should  not  do  everything  because  individuals  should  take 
responsibility  for  their  own  lives  (Turner  and  Conradus,  1978:5). 

Turner  and  Conradus  note  that  there  was  no  source  of  information  about  the  level  of 
supportive  services  being  provided  in  CETA  programs,  the  extent  of  need  among  CETA 
clients  or  the  effect  of  such  services  on  employment-relate  i  outcomes  (1978:23). 

In  many  ways,  current  discussion  has  changed  little  since  then.  There  is  still  very  little 
statistical  niformation  about  the  nimiber  of  clients  receiving  supportive  services,  the 
intensity  of  the  services  or  the  impact  of  the  services.  There  is  some  evidence,  though,  of 
growing  recognition  in  the  employment  and  training  field  that  effective  programs  should 
include  comprehensive  services  to  address  multiple  problems.  As  discussed  in  the 
following  sections,  the  most  recent  "generation"  of  youth  programs  often  includes  a  broad 
range  of  supportive  services.  However,  there  is  also  growing  recognition  that  not  all 
youth  need  the  same  services,  and  staff  are  increasingly  called  upon  to  determine  who 
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needs  which  services  (assessment)  and  how  those  services  are  provided  (case  manage- 
ment). 

INVENTORY  OF  SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES 

The  changing  role  of  supportive  services  is  evident  from  a  review  of  reports  about 
employment  and  training  programs.  Table  1  summarizes  the  services  offered  through 
selected  programs  on  which  reports  or  evaluations  were  readily  available.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  reports  on  which  the  table  is  based  note  only  that  supportive  services 
were  available,  not  how  many  clients  received  them.  The  inventory  is  useful,  though,  in 
showing  that  supportive  services  '    e  been  included  in  many  employment  and  training 
programs  and  that  more  recent  programs  appear  to  use  more  comprehensive  program 
models. 

In  the  1960s,  local  programs  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
(MDTA)  of  1962  allowed  funds  to  be  used  for  services  that  would  support  the  core 
employment  and  training  activities.  Supportive  services  included  transportation  assis- 
tance, child  care  assistance  and  such  educational  activities  as  tutoring  in  basic  skills. 
Local'  MDTA  programs  reportedly  made  "extensive  use  of  supportive  services,"  but  there 
are  no  summary  statistics  on  the  number  of  persons  they  served  or  the  types  of  services 
they  received.  Since  MDTA  funded  thousands  of  local  programs,  there  was  variation  in 
the  types  of  services  offered  and  how  they  were  provided.  The  most  typical  manner  of 
providing  services  involved  informal  interagency  agreements,  such  as  brokering  or 
bartering;  in  many  instances  no  funds  were  exchanged  (Turner  and  Conradus,  1978). 

Under  CETA,  which  replaced  MDTA  in  1973,  the  informal  role  of  supportive  sen^ices 
continued,  and  the  working  definition  of  supportive  services  used  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  was  "services  that  do  not  have  employment  as  their  direct  goal"  (Turner 
and  Conradus,  1978:1).  A  long-term  implementation  study  of  CETA  (Mirengoff,  et  al., 
1982)  found  that  of  the  22  CETA  prime  sponsor  areas  examined,  about  80  percent  had 
resources  available  to  pay  for  supportive  sei^ices.  In  that  study,  local  officials  reported 
child  cai-e  and  transportation  were  the  services  most  needed  and  most  used  by  partici- 
pants: transportation  especially  in  rural  areas,  child  care  and  basic  education  in  urban 
areas.  Despite  the  recognized  need,  the  provision  of  services  was  reportedly  very 
"limited,"  presumably  compared  to  MDTA  (N-'.irengoff,  et  al.,  1982). 

Unlike  MDTA  and  CETA,  supportive  services  were  more  formalized  under  the  Job 
Corps  program  and  the  Work  Incen'  'e  (WIN)  program  for  AFDC  recipients,  which  both 
operated  in  the  1970s.  WIN,  enacted  in  1967,  allowed  funds  to  be  used  to  pay  for  child 
care,  transportation  and  any  other  semces  that  could  be  construed  as  "training-related 
expenses"  or  "work-related  expenses."  Both  the  Job  Corps  and  WIN  allowed  the 
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Table  1 

SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES  IN  SELECTED 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 


Program  or  Project 

Supportive  Services  Provided 

Percent  (%)  of 
Participants 
Receiving 
Supportive 
Services 

Information 
Source 

Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  (MDTA)  1962-1973 

Transportation,  child  care,  education 

Not  available 

Turner  and 
Conradus,  1978 

Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  (CETA)  1973-1982 

Health  care,  child  care,  counseling, 
transportation,  educational  services, 
family  planning,  legal  services 

Not  available 

Turner  and 
Conradus,  1978; 
ivurengou,  ei 
al.,  1982 

Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JlPA) 
1983-present 

Cash  payments,  transportation,  child 
care,  handicapped  services,  health 
care,  financial  counseling,  meals, 
temporary  shelter 

Not  available 

U.S.  General 
Accounting 
Office,  1985 

Youth  Incentive  Entitlement  Pilot 
Projects  (YIEPP)  1977-1980 

None  reported 

Not  available 

Pv  kas,  et  al., 
1982;  Diaz,  et 
al..  1982 

Project  Redirection  1980-1983 

Parenting  classes,  recreation,  birth 
control  and  other  counseling, 
mentors 

Parenting  49% 
Recreation  29% 
Birth  control 

counseling  35% 
Other 

counseling  33% 
Mentors  100% 

Polit,  et  al.. 
1985 

Supported  Work  Experience 
Demonstration  1975-1980 

Peer-group  support,  work 
orientation,  job  readiness  and 
placement 

Not  available 

Manpower 
Demonstration 
Research  Cor- 
poration, 1980a, 
1980b 

Teen  Parent  Employability  Demon- 
stration (TPED)  Projects  1987-1989 

Child  care,  transportation,  life  skills 
training,  mentors,  housing  assistance, 
parenting  skills  training,  meals, 
counseling,  follow-up  services 

Mentors  87% 
Parenting  skills  97% 
Child  care  67% 
Transportation  28% 
Counseling  98% 
Meals  70% 

Cohen,  1991 
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Table  1  (continued) 
SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES  IN  SELECTED 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 


Program  or  Project 

Supportive  Services  Provided 

Percent  (%)  of 
Partcipants 
Receiving 
Supportive 
Services 

Information 
Source 

Work  Incentive  Program  (WIN, 
1968-1988 

Counseling,  transportation,  child 
care,  health  services,  legal  services, 
allowances,  emergency  cash,  clothing 

Turner  and 
Conradus, 
1978;  Mitchell, 
et  al.,  1980 

Job  Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills 
(JOBS)  Tr^ning  Program  1989- 
present 

Child  care,  transportation; 
post-program  Medicaid  and  child 
care 

Not  available 

U.S.  Congress, 
1988 

Job  Corps  1965-present 

Counseling,  work  orientation, 
residential  living,  allowances,  health 
and  dental  care,  education, 
recreation 

All  services  100% 

Mailer,  et  al., 
1982;  Turner 
and  Conradus, 
1978 

JOBSTART  Demonstration  Program 
1988-1989 

Child  care,  transportation, 
counseling,  life  skills  training,  cash 
payments 

Supportive 

services  43% 

Auspos,  et  al., 
1989 

Summer  Training  and  Education 
Program  (STEP)  Demonstration 
1985-present 

Life  skills  training:  decision  making, 
family  planning,  substance  abuse, 
health,  etc. 

All  services  100% 

Sipe,  et  al., 
1988 

Youth  Opportunities  Unlimited 
(YOU)  Demonstration  Projects  1990* 
present 

Counseling,  mentoring,  substance 
abuse  treatment,  recreational  health 
services,  housing,  tutoring,  child 
care,  parenting  skills  training 

Not  available 

U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor^ 

Career  Beginnings  1987-1989 

Counseling,  mentoring,  family  plan- 
ning, workshops 

Counseling  75% 
Mentoring  64% 
Workshops  24% 

Cave  and 
Quint,  1990 

»  Information  on  YOU  wis  obtained  from  various  materials,  including  the  "Youth  Opportunities  Unlimited  Advisoiy 
Briefing  Book"  (undated),  and  from  personal  conversations  with  David  Lah  of  the  Employment  and  Training  Admini 
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following  types  of  supportive  services:  (1)  counseling;  (2)  program  and  employment 
orientation;  (3)  educational  services,  such  as  general  equivalency  diploma  (GED) 
preparation;  (4)  transportation;  (5)  child  care;  (6)  physical  and  mental  health  services; 
(7)  legal  and  bondmg  services;  and  (8)  use  of  petty  cash  funds  for  emergencies  CTurner 
and  Conradus,  1978). 

JTPA,  enacted  in  1982  to  replace  CETA,  recognized  the  need  for  supportive  services  but 
officially  limited  its  support  to  about  15  percent  of  total  funding  for  adult  and  youth 
training  in  each  service  delivery  area  (SDA). 

By  the  late  1980s  and  early  1990s,  the  role  of  supportive  services  in  employment  and 
training  programs  had  expanded.  As  noted  in  Table  1,  many  programs  and  demon- 
stration projects  incorporated  a  range  of  activities  and  services  to  address  the  multiple 
problems  facing  disadvantaged  youth.  Counseling  and  workshops,  which  in  earlier 
employment  and  training  programs  focused  on  job  search  skills,  career  planning  and 
vocational  interests,  now  also  address  health  and  nutrition,  parenting  skills  and  responsi- 
Dle  sexual  behavior.  Mentoring  has  also  been  included  in  programs  that  serve  youth, 
recognizing  that  many  youth  do  not  have  stable  adult  role  models  in  their  families  or 
neighborhoods. 

For  example,  the  JOBSTART  demonstration  for  high  school  dropouts  included,  by 
design,  an  emphasis  on  supportive  services,  drawing  from  the  Job  Corps  experience 
(Auspos,  et  al.,  1989).  Similarly,  Career  Beginnings  provides  a  coordinated  package  of 
supportive  services,  combined  with  summer  jobs,  to  high  school  juniors  and  seniors  (half 
of  whom  are  from  low-income  families)  to  encourage  postsecondary  schooling.  The 
Career  Beginnings  services,  provided  on  college  campuses,  include  mentoring  counseling 
and  information  about  college  (Cave  and  Quint,  1990).  The  Summer  Training  and 
Education  Program  (STEP)  formalizes  the  provision  of  supportive  activities  in  an  18- 
hour  Life  Skills  and  Opportunities  component,  in  which  all  STEP  students  Darticioate 
(Sipe,  et  al.,  1988).  ^  ^ 

The  Youth  Opportunities  Unlimited  (YOU)  projects  represent  potentially  one  of  the 
more  comprehensive  efforts  to  serve  poor  youth  and  have  incorporated  extensive 
supportive  services.  The  Department  of  Labor  (DOL)  initiated  YOU  in  seven  high- 
poverty  communities  in  1990.  All  the  projects  are  encouraged  to  be  innovative  and  to 
draw  on  the  resources  of  many  different  programs.  The  array  of  services  includes 
education  and  training  as  well  as  counseling,  mentoring,  drug  prevention,  recreational 
and  cultural  activities,  health  care,  housing  assistance,  and  special  services  to  teen 
parents,  such  as  child  care  and  classes  in  parenting  skills.  There  are  no  reports  yet  about 
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the  operations  or  results  of  the  YOU  demonstrations,  but  all  of  the  project  plans  include 
a  broad  range  of  supportive  services  to  be  used  to  the  "maximum  extent  pos'jible." 

Finally,  in  the  welfare  policy  area,  the  new  Family  Support  Act  (FSA)  makes  separate 
provision  for  supportive  services  (child  care  and  health  care)  both  while  a  wekare 
recipient  is  in  training  or  education  and  for  12  months  after  leaving  AFDC  due  to 
employment.  In  addition,  the  Job  Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills  (JOBS)  training 
program  component  under  FSA  (like  WIN  before  it)  continues  to  fund  transportation 
and  other  training-related  services. 

Thus,  employment  and  training  programs  have  historically  offered  some  supportive 
services,  primarily  transportation  and  child  care  assistance.  The  Job  Corps  and  several 
of  the  more  recent  youth  projects  include  a  comprehensive  range  of  services  to  meet  the 
multiple  needs  of  clients.  Periodically,  the  role  of  supportive  services  has  resurfaced  in 
policy  debates  around  employment  and  training,  but  they  have  not  played  a  central  role. 
There  is  clear  recognition  that  supportive  services  should  be  included  in  employment  and 
training  programs,  but  no  real  understanding  of  how  many  youth  (or  adults)  need  which 
.upportive  services  and  how  important  such  services  are  in  terms  of  core  program 
outcomes  like  employment. 

OBJECTIVES  OF  SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES 

A  useful  way  to  discuss  supportive  services  in  current  employment  and  training  programs 
(e.g.,  JTPA,  the  Job  Corps,  JOBS  and  YOU)  is  to  consider  the  reasons  they  are  included 
and  the  objectives  they  are  intended  to  meet.  Supportive  services  have  at  least  four 
purposes  in  youth  programs.  For  descriptive  ease  in  this  section,  services  are  categorized 
as  follows: 

■  incentive  services, 

■  enabling  seraces, 

■  compensatory  services,  and 

■  intensive  or  therapeutic  services. 


3  InformaUon  on  YOU  was  obtained  from  various  DOL  materials,  including  the  "Youth  OpportuniUes 
Unlimited  Advisory  Board  Briefing  Book"  (undated),  and  from  personal  conversaUons  with  David  Lah  of  the 
Employment  and  Training  Administration. 
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Any  service  listed  in  Table  1  might  fit  into  one  or  more  of  these  categories,  depending 
on  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  a  particular  program.  Youth  entering  or  participating 
in  programs  may  receive  one  or  more  of  the  four  types.  In  addition,  services  in  emplof 
ment  and  traimng  programs  are  sometimes  provided  to  participants  both  while  they  are 
active  in  core  components  and  after  they  technically  leave  a  program.  The  categoriza- 
tions presented  below  represent  one  way  to  conceptualize  the  role  of  supportive  services 
based  on  the  reports  reviewed.'' 

Incentive  Sp.tvjr^fT 

Some  youth  programs  have  had  difficulty  attracting  participants  and  keeping  them  in 
programs  once  em-olled  (Betsey,  et  al.,  1985).  Supportive  services,  in  the  form  of  cash  or 
in-kind  services,  are  sometimes  provided  as  incentives  to  atu-act  youth  to  programs. 

Cash  stipends  and  allowances  are  one  type  of  incentive  helping  to  offset  participation 
costs  (e.g.,  transportation  and  meals)  or  providing  income  supplementation.  Stipends 
have  ranged  from  about  $3  a  day  to  hourly  compensation  equal  to  the  minimumwage 

f  l^TV  ™^  """^  (1985)  found  that  about  40  percent 

of  SDAs  offered  participants  needs-based  cash  payments  to  offset  the  costs  of  pSlicipa- 
tion.  In  the  SDAs  that  provided  such  payments,  between  13  and  25  percent  of  enrollees 
received  an  average  of  $34  to  $44  a  week  (in  1985  dollars).  Similarly,  the  WIN  program 
and  some  new  JOBS  programs  provide  a  cash  incentive  of  $35  a  week  during  particina- 
tion  in  training,  education  or  job  search  activities. 

The  effect  of  cash  stipends  has  not  been  extensively  analyzed.  Taggart  (1981 -ix)  cautions 
that  cash  incentives  sometimes  "attract  and  hold  some  participants  ...  and  [discourage! 
transition  mto  unsubsidized  employment."  Presumably  he  is  referring  to  the  larger  cash 
payments  (such  as  minimum  wage),  since  it  is  unlikely  that  $30  to  $40  a  week  would 
provide  much  incentive.  In  fact,  there  is  some  evidence  that  stipends  and  allowances 
alone  are  not  sufficient  to  maintain  participation  if  the  reason  youth  drop  out  is  related 
to  pregnancy  or  other  personal  problems.  For  example,  a  primary  reason  Youth 
Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act  (YEDPA)  pr  grams  in  the  1970s  had 
difficulty  maintaining  participation  was  the  high  incidence  of  teenage  pregnancy  and 
childbearing  among  women  participants  (Betsey,  et  al.,  1985). 

In-kind  supportive  services  may  also  act  as  an  incentive  for  some  individuals  to  partici- 
pate in  employment  and  training  programs.  The  availability  of  child  care-an  essential 

"  An  alternative  way  to  discuss  the  various  types  of  services  would  be  to  address  each  type  of  service 
separately  (e^..  transportaUon.  child  care  and  counseling).  But  since  not  all  youth  need  the  same  services  this 
section  considers  the  role  of  supportive  services  within  the  overall  context  of  program  objectives  and  client  needs 
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service  for  mothers  who  work  or  attend  school-can  be  a  primary  mcentive  that  attracts 
young  mothers  to  employment-oriented  programs  (Nightingale,  et  al.,  1991)  Some  ot 
the  DOL-funded  teen  parent  eraployability  demonstration  programs  provided  baby 
clothes,  formula,  toys  and  diapers  to  encourage  teen  mothers  to  contmue  m  the  programs 
(Cohen,  1991:17). 

However,  there  is  no  clear  evidence  that  supportive  services  peiLS£  motivate  individu^s 
to  participate  in  employment  and  training.  For  example,  one  of  the  lessons  gleaned  from 
the  recent  JOBSTART  demonstrations  is  that  teen  dropouts  need  "extensive  supportive 
services  such  as  assistance  with  child  care  and  transportation,  counseling,  [and]  life  skills 
training "  Despite  the  inclusion  of  such  services  in  JOBSTART,  about  one-third  of  the 
participants  still  dropped  out.  The  evaluators  suggest  that  it  is  not  enough  to  siniply 
provide  the  services,  but  programs  must  also  create  a  "supportive  environment  that 
includes  case  management  and  client  advocacy  (Auspos,  et  al.,  1989:17). 

pnahling  Services 

Supportive  services  may  enable  clients  to  participate  in  a  program.  Some  youth  require 
certain  services  in  order  to  be  able  to  participate-for  example,  transportation,  child  care, 
meals,  work  clothes,  or  books  and  supplies.  Although  cash  allowances,  as  noted  above, 
might  be  used  for  these  services,  many  programs  provide  this  support  in  kind  (.e.g.,  bus 
tokens,  child  care  vouchers,  legal  services  or  training  supplies). 

These  enabling  services  appear  to  be  among  the  most  commonly  provided  supportive 
services  in  youth  and  adult  employment  and  training  programs,  as  noted  in  Table  1.  Ihe 
WIN  and  JOBS  programs  for  AFDC  recipients  essentially  have  viewed  supportive 
services  in  this  way,  and  JOBS  includes  child  care  as  an  entitlement,  not  just  an  ancillary 
service. 

There  is  very  little  information,  though,  on  the  number  or  proportion  of  participants  in 
JTPA  or  other  programs  who  need  or  receive  such  services.  (This  is  discussed  in  the 
next  section.)  In  part,  the  lack  of  statistical  information  is  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that 
different  programs  and  agencies  follow  different  conventions  for  reporting  provision  ot 
services  and  client  outcomes. 

r^mpf  n^f^^^T  Services 

Some  youth  employment  and  training  programs  include  a  range  of  supportive  services 
intended  to  compensate  for  social  disadvantages.  The  compensatory  services  include 
mentoring,  recreation  activities,  and  instruction  in  personal  hygiene,  financial  manage- 
ment, and  responsible  work  and  sexual  behavior.  Berlin  (1984)  stresses  the  importance 
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of  other  supportive  services  offered  to  disadvantaged  youth,  especially  child  care  for 
those  who  have  children.  The  design  of  the  Job  Corps  incorporates  such  compensatory 
services,  as  do  several  of  the  recent  youth  demonstration  projects,  such  as  JOBSTART, 
Career  Beginnings  and  YOU. 

Mentoring  activities  (i.e.,  sustained  personal  relationships  between  stable,  caring  adults 
and  at-risk  youth)  also  fit  into  thi*^  category,  in  that  they  are  intended  to  provide  positive 
and  supportive  role  models  for  disadvantaged  youth.  Ferguson  (1990)  explains  that 
mentors  often  assume  "regular  supplemental  parenting  roles."  In  fact,  Ferguson  elo- 
quently argues  that  disadvantaged  youth  often  need  someone  outside  the  immediate 
family,  school  and  social  service  organizations  to  help  the  youth  learn  to  "manipulate  his 
environment  in  a  positive  way."  Mincy  and  Wiener  (1990)  have  designed  a  mentoring 
program  model  for  young  adolescent  black  males,  based  on  Ferguson's  theories,  that 
emphasizes  sex  education,  family  planning  and  parental  responsibility  through  a  combina- 
tion of  teaching,  nurturing  and  motivating.  The  DOL  Teen  Parent  Employability 
Development  (TPED)  programs  and  the  YOU  demonstrations,  among  others,  include 
mentoring  components  for  teenagers. 

Tlierapeutic  Services 

Some  youth  need  fairly  intensive  supportive  services  in  order  to  overcome  serious, 
potentially  serious  or  multiple  problems,  including  those  related  to  physical  or  mental 
health,  housing,  substance  abuse  or  physical  abuse.  Intervention  services  (which  can  be 
either  short-term  or  long-term)  are  provided  either  sequentially  or  in  conjuncdon  with 
other  program  components.  Therapeutic  services  include,  for  example,  professional 
counseling,  emergency  dental  or  medical  services,  and  emergency  housing  assistance. 
The  extent  to  which  youth  employment  and  training  programs  provide  these  intensive 
services  depends  on  whether  severely  disadvantaged  clients  are  a  target  population.  The 
Job  Corps  program,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  intensive  (and  serves  the  most  disadvan- 
taged), screens  all  entrants  for  problems  that  require  intervention,  then  provides  needed 
treatment  and  services. 

Postprogram  Services 

In  addition  to  supportive  services  that  might  be  provided  to  youth  during  employment, 
education  or  training  programs,  postprogram  services  are  becoming  more  common,  as  is 
evident  in  JOBS  and  TPED.  These  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  follow-up,  transitional 
or  after-care  services.  Postprogram  supportive  services  range  from  periodic  peer-group 
support  activities  and  counseling,  to  access  to  information  and  referral  centers,  to 
resources  for  child  care,  health  care  and  transportation. 
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In  the  employment  and  training  area,  postprogram  services  appear  to  be  more  prevalent 
in  those  programs  serving  teenage  parents.  Until  recently,  JTPA  programs  formally 
limited  postprogram  activity  to  contacting  individuals  at  a  specified  period  after  termina- 
tion. Most  JTPA-funded  programs  did  not  allow  JTPA  resources  to  be  used  for  such 
postprogram  services  as  counseling.  However,  there  are  some  JTPA-funded  programs 
that  also  have  other  funding  sources  (e.g.,  TPED)  and  maintain  ongoing  contact  with 
youth  for  extended  periods  after  they  complete  formal  components  (Cohen,  1991). 

FSA  and  its  JOBS  program  for  AFDC  recipients  formalize  postprogram  services,  drawing 
on  the  experiences  of  several  state-initiated  work-welfare  programs  in  the  1980s,  Under 
FSA,  one  year  of  extended  child  care  and  Medicaid  coverage  is  provided  to  families  that 
leave  AFDC  as  a  result  of  employment.  These  formal  transitional  services  are  important 
work-reiated  supportive  services  for  families  seeking  to  become  self-sufficient.  As  noted 
below,  there  is  some  evidence  that  these  postprogram  services  help  young  families. 

SUMMARY  OF  SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES 

Employment  and  training  programs  for  youth  have  traditionally  included  supportive 
services,  primarily  transportation  and  life  skills  counseling.  The  life  skills  components  of 
some  programs  have  been  expanded  to  address  a  range  of  issues  intended  to  help  youth 
make  successful  transitions  to  adulthood,  including  instruction  on  responsible  work  and 
sexual  behavior,  and  mentoring.  However,  some  youth  need  additional  supportive 
services  (e.g.,  child  care  and  counseling)  due  to  their  circumstances.  Employment  and 
training  programs  that  serve  the  most  disadvantaged  youth  have  incorporated  a  broader 
range  of  supportive  services. 
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IV.  PROVISION  OF  SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES 

The  way  supportive  services  are  provided  depends  on  (a)  the  type  of  program  or  agency, 
(b)  the  backgrounds  and  qualifications  of  staSff,  and  (c)  community  resources.  For 
example,  many  JTPA  programs  refer  cHents  to  other  agencies  for  child  care  or  counsel- 
ing since  JTPA  money  for  supportive  services  is  limited.  Some  SDAs  and  many  work- 
welfare  programs,  though,  contract  with  other  agencies  or  institutions  for  specific 
services.  And  many  programs,  as  noted,  provide  participants  with  cash  or  vouchers  for 
services  provided  elsewhere. 

As  early  as  1978,  four  supportive  service  models  were  being  used  in  CETA  programs 
(Turner  and  Conradus,  1978:19-21),  though  no  information  is  available  about  how  many 
programs  fit  into  each  model.  The  topology  is  still  relevant  for  categorizing  how  services 
are  delivered  in  employment  and  training  programs  today: 

■  Model  1:       No  provision  for  supportive  services; 

■  Model  2:       Provision  of  supportive  services  through  interagency  agreements; 

■  Model  3:       Subcontracting  for  supportive  services,  separate  from  employment 

and  training  functions;  and 

M      Model  4:       Provision  of  supportive  services  by  deliverers  of  employment  and 
training  (either  under  subcontract  or  through  in-house  service 
delivery  operations). 

The  GAO  (1985)  reports  that  95  percent  of  SDAs  in  1985  were  providing  some  support- 
ive services,  vAih  transportation  and  child  care  being  the  most  common  (in  85  and  77 
percent  of  all  SDAs,  respectively).  Other  reported  common  services  include  special 
services  for  handicapped  persons  (57%),  health  care  (53%),  financial  counseling  (43%), 
meals  (41%)  and  temporary  shelter  (34%). 

Corresponding  to  the  program  models  listed  above,  the  GAO  (1985)  reports  that  60 
percent  of  the  SDAs  had  nonfinancial  agreements  with  other  agencies  to  provide 
supportive  services  to  JTPA  participants  (Model  2).  Fifty-seven  percent  (57%)  contract- 
ed with  outside  vendors  to  provide  supportive  services  (Model  3);  and  30  percent 
provided  supportive  services  directly  (Model  4).  In  addition,  65  percent  of  SDAs  in  1985 
provided  cash  to  participants  to  pay  for  needed  services. 

There  are  obvious  benefits  and  risks  associated  with  either  providing  services  directly  or 
contracting  and  referring  clients  out.  For  example,  if  programs  have  substantial  resourc- 
es (or  few  clients),  it  could  be  beneficial  to  the  client  to  have  all  services  available  in- 
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house,  delivered  by  regular  program  staff.  However,  if  resources  are  limited  or  if  a 
client  has  special  problems,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  involve  other  agencies.  This  leads 
to  difficulties  of  coordination,  but  to  the  extent  that  programs  can  easily  use  the  services 
of  other  agencies,  the  clients  will  benefit. 

Thus,  most  SDAs  have  provisions  for  supportive  services  through  a  variety  of  program 
models.  The  majority  of  SDAs  have  at  least  some  arrangement  with  other  agencies  to 
provide  supportive  services.  However,  the  GAO  does  not  indicate  the  number  or 
proportion  of  JTPA  program  participants  who  actually  receive  supportive  services, 
whether  funded  by  JTPA  or  by  other  programs. 

There  is  increasing  recognition  in  the  employment  and  training  field  that  many  disadvan- 
taged persons  require  multiple  services,  both  direct  and  supportive  (Porter,  1990; 
Public/Private  Ventures,  1988).  One  way  to  assess  client  needs  and  to  arrange  and 
coordinate  provision  of  services  is  case  management.  Although  the  concept  of  case 
management  is  not  new-it  dates  back  to  the  earliest  years  of  social  work  practice-it  is 
enjoying  a  resurgence  of  interest.  In  part,  the  increased  attention  to  case  management  is 
related  to  the  welfare  reform  programs  that  emerged  in  many  states  in  the  1980s.  It  also 
has  figured  importantly  in  programs  seiving  teenage  parents  and  high-risk  youth.  As 
JTPA  has  moved  to  provide  more  services  to  the  most  disadvantaged,  there  is  increasing 
interest  in  case  management  among  JTPA  administrators. 

In  the  1970s,  state  and  local  social  service  agencies  administering  Title  XX  Social 
Services  programs  and  the  WIN  program  described  case  management  as  "a  set  of 
interrelated  activities  performed  by  agency  staff  and  clients  to  help  sort  out  the  complex 
array  of  bureaucratic  regulations,  policies  and  service  providers"  (Regional  Institute  of 
Social  Welfare  Research,  1977).  By  the  mid-1980s,  many  state-initiated  work-welfare 
programs  (e.g.,  in  Massachusetts,  California  and  New  York)  used  case  management 
(Nightingale  and  Burbridge,  1987). 

Despite  the  purported  use  of  case  management,  there  is  no  single  set  of  activities  and  no 
one  program  model  to  describe  it  in  employment  and  training  programs.  In  some  of  the 
more  bureaucratic  programs  (e.g.,  large  work-welfare  programs  in  welfare  offices),  case 
management  essentially  means  agency  staff  carry  a  caseload  and  are  responsible  for 
tracking  all  activities  and  completing  all  required  paperwork  for  their  clients  (National 
Governors'  Association,  1991).  In  contrast,  in  many  programs  serving  teen  parents,  case 
management  means  staff  interact  closely  with  clients,  often  over  an  extended  period,  and 
serve  as  advocates  for  their  clients  (Cohen,  1990). 

Regardless  of  one's  perspective  on  case  management,  it  is  generally  recognized  that  an 
effective  case  management  system  begins  with  some  form  of  assessment  of  the  needs, 
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situation,  goals  and  skills  of  individual  clients.  Because  case  management  has  its  roots  in 
traditional  social  work  and  in  programs  other  than  those  directly  involved  with  employ- 
ment and  training,  it  is  discussed  in  Section  V. 

EFFECTIVENESS  OF  SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES 

As  the  previous  sections  indicate,  supportive  services  are  clearly  a  part  of  employment 
and  training  programs.  But  there  is  very  little  information  about  the  extent  to  v/hich 
supportive  services  are  provided  and  even  less  empirical  information  about  the  need  :  nd 
the  effectiveness  of  such  services  within  the  ove^^Jl  objectives  of  these  programs.  The 
policy  and  research  controversy  around  supportive  services  described  earlier  continues: 
it  is  not  clear  whether  supportive  services  are  an  essential  activity  or  an  enrichment 
activity;  and  if  they  are  essential,  it  is  not  clear  how  many  employment  and  training 
clients  "need"  services  to  successfully  participate  in  programs  and/or  achieve  self- 
sufficiency. 

The  ambiguity  surrounding  supportive  services  is  evident  in  the  experience  of  JTPA. 
The  JTPA  legislation  recognized  the  need  for  some  supportive  services,  but  limits  an 
SDA's  expenditure  for  them  to  15  percent  of  its  funds,  without  special  federal  waivers. 
The  objective  was  to  provide  supportive  services  to  persons  who  otherwise  would  not  be 
able  to  participate  in  JTPA  programs.  To  date,  SDAs  have  not  requested  approval  to 
exceed  the  15  percent  limit,  suggesting  that  the  limit  on  supportive  services  has  not 
negatively  affected  program  activity  or  client  service.  However,  Levitan  and  Gallo 
(1988)  caution  that  the  lack  of  supportive  services  makes  it  difficult  for  SDAs  to  target 
services  to  the  most  needy.  Since  JTPA  can  serve  only  a  small  portion  of  the  eligible 
population,  the  supportive  services  limitation  may  influence  who  gets  served. 

Child  care  provides  an  example  of  the  controversy  about  supportive  services.  Polit  and 
O'Hara  (1989)  note  that  very  few  low-income  teen  mothers  report  child  care  as  a  serious 
need.  There  is  also  other  research  that  suggests  child  care  may  not  be  an  essential 
service  for  all  employment  and  training  participants  with  children.  In  the  Supported 
Work  Experience  demonstration,  fewer  persons  in  the  control  group  than  in  the  treat- 
ment group  cit  d  child  care  as  a  barrier  to  employment  and  training  (Masters  and 
Maynard,  1981).  Similarly,  in  an  implementation  study  of  WIN,  many  local  staff 
reported  that  motivated  clients  could  find  their  own  child  care  if  a  job  was  available 
(Mitchell,  et  al.,  1980).  And  when  child  care  is  provided  by  employment  and  training 
programs,  only  a  small  proportion  of  welfare  mothers  use  it.  In  Massachusetts,  for 
example,  only  about  14  percent  of  AFDC  mothers  in  the  Employment  and  Training 
Choices  program  used  the  subsidized  child  care  available  (Nightingale,  et  al.,  1990a). 
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There  is  also  mixed  evidence  about  the  effect  of  child  care  on  the  employment  outcomes 
of  mothers.  In  the  evaluation  of  the  Massachusetts  program,  child  care  was  significantly 
rUated  to  whether  or  not  mothers  of  young  childreh  under  six  remained  employed,  but 
there  was  no  such  positive  effect  for  mothers  of  children  over  six  years  of  age  (Nightin- 
gale, et  al.,  1990a). 

Despite  the  limited  research  evidence  about  the  effect  of  child  care  and  other  supportive 
services  on  employment  outcomes,  it  appears  that  some  supportive  services  are  important 
for  at  least  some  programs  and  some  clients.  Program  operators  have  claimed  since  the 
1960s  that  transportation  and  child  care  are  among  the  most  serious  problems  employ- 
ment and  training  participants  have  (Mitchell,  et  al.,  1980;  Polit  and  O'Hara,  1989). 

The  importance  of  supportive  services  may  help  explain  why  evaluations  of  such 
demonstrations  as  the  Youth  Incentive  Entitlement  Pilot  Projects  (YIEPP)  and  Support- 
ed Work  Experience  have  shown  less  positive  impacts  than  designers  expected.  The 
YIEPP  evaluation  report  suggests  that  one  of  the  reasons  the  guaranteed  job  program 
was  not  more  successful,  especially  with  youth  who  had  dropped  out  of  school,  was  that 
those  individuals  needed  supportive  services  that  were  not  integrated  into  YIEPP  (Diaz, 
et  al.,  1982).  At  least  one  local  YIEPP  admmistrator  was  quoted  as  saying  that  transpor- 
tation problems  were  a  serious  impediment  to  participation. 

It  is  also  possible  that  supportive  services  have  played  an  important  role  in  the  reported 
success  of  the  Job  Corps.  Of  the  major  youth  employment  and  training  programs 
reviewed  for  this  paper,  the  Job  Corps  provides  the  most  comprehensive  set  of  support- 
ive services,  including  allowances,  physical  and  mental  health  treatment,  and  routine 
instruction  in  basic  hygiene,  health  and  pregnancy  prevention.  The  residential  charactei 
of  most  Job  Corps  sites  may  make  it  easier  and  more  efficient  to  incorporate  supportive 
services  into  the  basic  education  and  training  activities. 

The  Job  Corps  has  been  carefully  evaluated  and  has  proven  to  be  effective  over  a  range 
of  economic  and  noneconomic  outcomes.  At  first,  some  observers  attributed  its  success 
to  the  education  components.  However,  Taggart  (1981)  implies  that  economic  outcomes 
may  be  due  to  (a)  the  residential  component  and/or  (b)  supportive  services,  such  as 
health  care,  counseling,  recreation  and  motivation.  That  is,  the  program's  effectiveness  is 
probably  due  to  more  than  just  the  education  and  training  components. 

Employment  and  training  programs  also  have  noneconomic  objectives,  for  which 
supportive  services  m„ay  be  particularly  important.  Burbridge  (1983:55)  notes  '.nat 
noneconomic  outcomes  for  youth  employment  and  training  programs  include  (1) 
"improvements  in  job  awareness,  satisfaction,  aspirations  and  work-related  attitudes;"  (2) 
"increases  in  self-esteem;"  and  (3)  "improvements  in  health,  education,  family  formation, 
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and  responsible  citizenship."  The  current  DOL  youth  employment  competencies  also 
recognize  the  importance  of  non-employment  outcomes  by  including  such  factors  as  work 
maturity  in  the  JTPA  performance  standards  system. 

Achieving  noneconomic  outcomes  may  require  supportive  services  beyond  the  traditional 
transportation  allowances  and  child  care,  including  counseling,  mentoring,  workshops, 
and  postprogram  support  and  advocacy.  The  Summer  Training  and  Education  Program 
(STEP),  serving  14-  and  15-year-olds  at  risk  of  dropping  out  of  school,  shows  evidence  of 
the  importance  of  supportive  services.  In  the  original  demonstration,  youth  participated 
for  two  summers  of  half-time  work  and  half-time  basic  skills  and  life  skills,  plus  one 
school  year  of  supportive  services.  The  life  skills  component  was  an  important  part  of 
the  program  and  included  instruction  on  sexual  decision-making,  job  equality,  teenage 
pregnancy,  AIDS  prevention,  substance  abuse,  family  planning  and  general  health  issues. 
Early  evaluation  findings  indicate  that  participants  showed  increased  knowledge  in  these 
areas,  though  the  effect  on  behavior  was  less  obvious  (Sipe,  et  al.,  1988). 

Thus,  while  there  have  been  very  few  efforts  to  evaluate  the  independent  effects  of 
supportive  services,  their  inclusion  in  employment  and  training  programs  suggests  that 
they  m?.y  contribute  to  program  impacts. 

SUMMARY 

Since  the  1960s,  employment  and  training  programs  have  included  supportive  services. 
Over  time,  the  emphasis  on  such  services  has  varied,  at  least  in  part  because  there  is  no 
consensus  or  evidence  about  whether  they  are  essential  to  or  simply  enhance  the  core 
employment  and  training  program.  Neither  is  there  muc^  information  about  the  extent 
to  which  participants  have  received  them  nor  any  indication  that  policymakers  have  been 
particularly  interested  in  investigating  this  issue.  Major  evaluations  have  not  included 
analysis  of  the  effects  of  supportive  services  separate  from  those  of  core  education  or 
training  activities  or  the  program  as  a  whole.^ 

Despite  the  lack  of  empirical  evidence,  experience  among  program  operators  suggests 
that  supportive  services  are  an  important  ingredient  in  employment  and  training 
programs.  Some  evaluations  also  suggest  that  supportive  services  contribute  to  program 
effectiveness.  For  example,  the  positive  results  of  the  Job  Corps  may  be  partly  attribut- 
able to  comprehensive  supportive  services  and  residential  living,  not  just  to  the  education 


^  Evaluations  of  recent  and  ongoing  demonstrations  and  programs  (e.g.,  YOU,  JTPA  and  JOBS)  may 
provide  new  empirical  findings  on  the  effects  of  supportive  services. 
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and  training  components.  Similarly,  such  demonstrations  as  YIEPP  may  have  had  more 
significant  impacts  if  they  had  included  more  supportive  services. 

Several  of  the  more  recent  and  visible  youth  employment  and  training  programs  operate 
comprehensive  service  delivery  systems,  with  strong  assessment  components,  case 
management,  and  a  nun^ber  of  supportive  services,  including  mentoring  and  life  skills 
instruction  as  well  as  child  Jare  and  transportation.  This  suggests  that  some  program 
operators  are  aware  of  the  value  of  supportive  services  and  are  concerned  with  determin- 
ing who  needs  which  services  and  how  they  should  be  delivered.  The  next  section 
discusses  these  issues  by  drawing  on  the  experiences  of  programs  outside  the  employment 
and  training  field,  particularly  those  that  have  traditionally  provided  comprehensive 
services  to  youth. 
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V.  SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES  IN  OTHER  PROGRAMS 

The  previous  section  describes  supportive  services  in  employment  and  training  programs. 
This  section  considers  supportive  services  in  other  programs  that  serve  disadvantaged 
youth,  including  developmental  disabilities  programs,  mental  health  programs,  juvenile 
justice  progi-ams,  substance  abuse  treatment  programs,  runaway  and  homeless  programs, 
and  programs  for  pregnant  and  parenting  teens. 

Like  employment  and  training  programs,  many  other  youth  programs  provide  services 
designed  to  supplement  core  services.  Primary  supplemental  services  are  transport ?»tion 
assistance,  meals,  health  care  referrals,  child  care  and  housing  assistance-services 
designed  to  help  a  youth  deal  with  immediate  barriers  to  program  attendance  or 
personal  stability.  In  contrast  to  the  previous  section,  this  section  does  not  include  a 
comprehensive  literature  review.  The  discussion  is  focused  particularly  on  how  the 
services  are  delivered  in  programs  where  they  appear  to  be  most  prevalent.  The  intent  is 
to  provide  employment  and  training  policymakers  and  practitioners  with  an  understand- 
ing of  supportive  services  in  other  programs. 

The  section  begins  with  a  brief  overview  of  the  role  of  supportive  services  in  youth 
programs,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  range  of  services  provided  in  selected  programs 
and  models  for  delivering  the  services,  particularly  case  management  approaches. 

ROLE  OF  SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES 

Before  describing  the  services  and  service  delivery  approaches  used  in  non-employment 
and  training  youth  programs,  it  is  important  to  note  the  nature  of  these  programs.  Three 
types  are  relevant  to  this  report:  (a)  programs  serving  the  general  population  that 
include  substantial  numbers  of  disadvantaged  youth  (such  as  adult  basic  education  and 
vocational  education  programs);  (b)  programs  serving  youth  who  are  in  crisis  for  one  or 
more  reasons  (e.g.,  programs  for  homeless  youth  or  teenage  parents);  and  (c)  programs 
serving  youth  with  particular  ongoing  problems  (such  as  those  for  ex-offenders  or  the 
developmentally  disabled).  These  distinctions  are  important  for  understanding  the 
philosophical  bases  of  the  various  programs. 

First,  like  employment  and  training  programs,  it  seems  that  staff  in  education  programs 
(for  the  general  population)  perceive  the  need  for  supportive  services  to  enable  individu- 
als to  effectively  participate,  though  this  perception  is  not  based  on  empirical  evidence. 
For  example,  a  survey  of  directors  of  adult  basic  education  (ABE)  programs  found  that 
transportation  and  child  care  were  the  most  serious  needs  among  their  students,  "even 
though  there  is  no  research  evidence  to  support  this  position"  (Kutner,  et  al.,  1990:24). 
That  study  explains  that  ABE  programs  were  hard  pressed  to  use  their  limited  resources 
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for  supportive  servdces  because  their  primary  objective  was  education.  The  authors 
report  that  local  teachers  and  administrators  feel  that  if  more  supportive  services  were 
provided,  their  students  would  show  better  attendance  and  better  outcomes. 

In  contrast  to  most  employment  and  training  and  education  programs  are  programs 
designed  to  serve  youth  in  crisis.  The  objective  of  such  programs  is  to  help  these  youth 
meet  their  immediate  needs  by  providing  housing,  food,  clothing  and  short-term  counsel- 
ing. Once  the  crisis  is  dealt  with,  some  programs  offer  services  that  meet  other,  perhaps 
related,  needs.  One  of  the  major  differences  between  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams ano  crisis-intervention  programs  is  that  employment  and  training  programs  are  r 
intended  to  help  youth  deal  with  crises,  but  to  help  them  become  self-sufficient. 

Finally,  there  are  non-employment  and  training  programs  that  focus  on  providing 
participants  (e.g.,  disabled  or  ex-offenders)  with  the  skills  necessary  for  achieving 
economic  and/or  social  independence.  In  these  programs,  supportive  services  are 
services  that  help  clients  participate  in  the  program  and  achieve  the  general  and  specific 
program  goals.  Employment-focused  activities  (for  example,  job  placement)  may  be 
included  among  other  supportive  services  offered  to  help  youth  achieve  self-sufficiency. 
However,  self-sufficiency  may  or  may  not  be  defined  by  the  emplo>'ment  status  of  a 
youth.  The  inclusion  of  "employment  services"  as  a  supportive  service  in  non-employ- 
ment and  training  programs  parallels  the  inclusion  of  "education"  as  a  supportive  service 
in  employment  and  training  programs  of  the  1970s. 

Thus,  the  term  "supportive  services"  defines  activities  ancillary  lo  a  program's  basic 
mission.  Many  non-employment  and  training  programs  have  as  their  core  components 
those  services  that  are  considered  supportive  in  employment  and  training  programs,  and 
vice  versa. 

Operationally,  and  of  particular  relevance  for  this  paper,  many  non-employinent  and 
training  programs  use  case  management  approaches.  As  discussed  below,  it  seems  that 
programs  that  deal  with  the  most  disadvantaged  youth  or  with  youth  experiencing 
multiple  problems  (e.g.,  developmental  disabilities  programs,  mental  health  programs, 
and  programs  serving  pregnant  and  parendng  teens)  are  most  likely  to  use  case  manage- 
ment. 

Regardless  of  whether  a  program  uses  a  case  management  approach  or  a  simpler  model 
of  service  delivery,  many  youth  programs  are  designed  with  the  belief  that  youth  require 
guidance,  support  and  positive  reinforcement  in  order  to  make  successful  transitions  into 
adulthood.  However,  a  few  take  an  opposite  approach  sometimes  called  "tough  love." 
The  nature  of  the  interactions  between  staff  and  youth  differs  by  program  type  (case 
management  or  direct  service)  and  by  program  philosophy.  In  general,  as  discussed 
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below,  programs  serving  pregnant  and  parenting  teens  or  runaway  youth  appear  to  be 
more  nurturing  in  nature,  while  some  juvenile  justice  and  substance  abuse  treatment 
programs  use  the  "tough  love"  approach. 

The  range  of  supportive  services  in  selected  non-em.ployment  and  training  programs  and 
some  of  the  issues  relevant  to  case  management  are  discussed  below. 

TYPES  OF  SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES 

In  its  technical  assistance  guide  for  practitioners,  Public/Private  Ventiu*es  (P/PV) 
summarizes  the  numerous  federally  funded  programs  tliat  serve  disadvantaged  youth 
(P/PV,  1988).  The  message  to  local  program  administrators  is  that  employment  and 
training  resources  alone  may  not  be  enough  to  adequately  address  the  problems  of 
disadvantaged  youth  and  that  other  sources  of  funding  must  be  considered.  Among  the 
other  programs  that  are  closest  to  employment  and  training  programs,  several  noted  by 
P/PV  have  the  potential  for  funding  supportive  services,  including  the  Perkins  Vocation- 
al Education  Act,  the  Adult  Basic  Education  Act,  Even  Start  (educational  remediation 
for  teen  parents  and  their  children),  juvenile  justice  programs  and  the  Independent 
Living  Initiative  (for  youth  who  are  about  to  "age  out"  of  foster  care).^  Although  these 
programs  can  provide  such  services  as  transportation,  life  skills  counseling,  housing  assis- 
tance and  child  care,  no  information  was  identified  about  the  extent  to  which  such 
services  are  used. 

Of  particular  importance  for  employment  and  training  policy  are  the  experiences  of 
juvenile  justice  programs,  programs  for  homeless  and  runaway  youth,  and  adolescent 
pregnancy  programs.  Many  (if  not  all)  of  the  youth  they  serve  are  probably  eligible  for 
federally  funded  employment  and  training  programs.  Two  themes  that  emerge  from  the 
following  review  are  (1)  many  (but  not  all)  of  these  programs  attempt  to  deal  witli  youth 
in  a  caring  and  supportive  manner,  and  (2)  case  management  is  the  primary  model  of 
service  delivery,  pai'ticularly  in  the  more  comprehensive  programs. 

Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Programs 

Over  the  years,  various  approaches  have  been  used  to  serve  youth  in  the  juvenile  justice 
system.  Reamer  (1990a,  1990b)  discusses  the  ongoing  tension  that  has  existed  in  this 
field  between  the  goals  of  "punishment"  and  "rehabilitation."  In  the  19th  and  early  20th 
centuries,  most  juvenile  justice  professionals  supported  institutionalization  and  punish- 
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^  Other  federal  legislation  that  authorizes  supportive  services  includes  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act, 
the  McKinney  Act,  the  Social  Services  Block  Grant  program  and  the  Community  Development  Block  Grant 
program. 
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ment.  By  the  1960s,  mainstream  practitioners  had  shifted  to  more  community-based 
approaches,  deinstitutionalization  and  rehabilitation.  The  community-based  or  noninsti- 
tutional  programs  include,  for  example,  family  treatment,  alternative  residential  programs 
and  assignment  of  advocates  to  youth.  These  programs  include  a  range  of  supportive 
services,  such  as  counseling,  gi'oup  therapy,  transportation  and  housing  assistance.  But, 
according  to  Reamer,  the  "pendulum  has  swung  again."  Throughout  the  country,  there 
have  been  recent  attempts  to  replace  the  "velvet  glove"  with  the  "iron  fist."  In  some 
communities,  there  is  less  public  support  for  rehabilitation  programs  that  rely  on 
counseling  and  other  services,  and  more  suppo  .  for  longer  periods  of  incarceration, 

Tliese  shifts  occur,  apparently,  not  because  of  research  evidence  of  differential  effects, 
but  rather  are  based  on  "political  and  public  determinants,  such  as  increased  incidence  of 
juvenile  justice"  (Reamer,  1990a).  Public  opinion  in  the  1980s  and  1990s  has  led  to 
tougher  policies  for  dealing  with  youth  in  the  juvenile  justice  system  (Reamer,  1990a). 
The  result  of  these  types  of  shifts  and  the  effect  of  public  opinion  on  policy,  according  to 
Reamer,  "is  a  system  that  is  without  clear  direction,  in  which  professionals  are  unable  to 
agree  on  basic  goals  much  less  on  methods  of  intervention"  (1990b:665). 

Despite  the  lack  of  consensus  about  what  the  juvenile  justice  system  is  intended  to 
achieve,  some  juvenile  justice  programs  provide  insight  into  the  role  of  supportive 
services.  The  rehabilitative  approach  is  evident  in  the  following  quote  (Smith,  1991:60): 
"Judges  and  probation  officers  who  fall  prey  to  the  popular  wisdom  that  espouses  a  get- 
tough  policy  on  troublesome  but  nondangerous  teens  are  doing  them  a  great  disservice. 
These  youth  need  services,  not  time  in  detention  centers."  Rehabilitative  programs  are 
developed  both  to  rehabilitate  youth  and  to  help  them  break  the  delinquency  cycle,  often 
in  a  caring  and  positively  reinforcing  environment.  Some  programs  work  with  the  youth 
through  recreational  programs,  while  others  focus  on  education  or  vocational  training. 
The  goals  are  to  build  the  self-esteem  of  youth  and  to  teach  them  how  to  redirect  their 
"negative"  behavior  patterns. 

There  are  many  programs  serving  juvenile  offenders  and  delinquents  that  are  based  on 
this  approach.  The  following  are  a  few  examples: 

■  The  Associated  Marine  Institutes,  Inc.,  is  a  nonprofit  organization  with  programs 
for  delinquent  youth  in  Maryland,  Florida,  South  Carolina,  Delaware,  Louisiana 
and  Texas.  The  programs  all  provide  GEO  instruction  along  with  participation  in 
maritime  activities.  Interaction  is  centered  on  the  concept  of  staff-client  bonding 
(Mardon,  1991). 

■  The  Fort  Smallwood  program  in  Maryland  tries  to  counterbalance  negative  self- 
images  with  positive  attention.  Youth  are  praised,  congratulated  and  thanked  for 
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each  positive  step  they  take,  from  showing  up  (youth  hve  at  home)  to  completing 
their  chores.  Staff  are  hired  based  on  their  positive  attitudes  toward  people  and 
their  motivation,  enthusiasm  and  values  (Mardon,  1991). 

■  A  Kansas  program  for  young  female  offenders  who  have  been  sexually  abused 
expects  its  staff  to  be  willing  to  share  their  own  experiences  with  them  and  to  be 
comfortable  with  the  specific  problems  they  may  need  to  discuss  (Moore,  1991). 

■  A  program  for  Puerto  Rican  youth  offenders  assigns  each  participant  to  a  staff 
member.  This  advocate  is  expected  to  go  beyond  individual  counseling  and  get  to 
know  the  youth  and  his  or  her  peers  and  family  and  look  into  the  school,  work 
and  family  situation  and  day-to-day  behavior  of  the  youth  (Milton  S.  Eisenhower 
Foundation,  1990). 

An  extension  of  the  rehabilitative  approach  involves  using  street-wise  staff  or  community 
volunteers  in  programs  attempting  to  divert  young  people  from  crime.  Some  diversion 
programs  recruit  as  volunteers  other  young  people,  people  from  the  same  community  or 
people  who  have  overcome  similar  problems  (Woodson,  1981).  Programs  developed  to 
work  specifically  with  gangs  have  used  gang  leaders  to  provide  positive  role  models  for 
other  gang  members.  This  often  first  requires  program  staff  to  earn  the  trust  of  these 
leaders,  after  which  they  can  work  together  to  develop  positive  programs  for  the  youth 
(Woodson,  1981).  Diversion  programs  are  comparable  to  mentoring  activities  used  in 
employment  and  training  and  other  programs. 

The  belief  in  using  staff  or  volunteers  who  can  identify  with  the  youth  and  their  problems 
is  shared  by  youth  themselves.  A  recent  Urban  Institute  study  (Brounstein,  et  al.,  1990) 
on  substance  abuse  and  delinquency  among  inner-city  youth  finds  that  79  percent  of  the 
youth  using  peer-counseling  services  felt  they  were  helpful.  Of  these  youth,  82  percent 
were  either  using  or  selling  drugs.  When  youth  were  asked  how  to  improve  school 
substance  abuse  programs,  the  most  frequent  answer  was:  increase  credibility  by 
bringing  in  people  who  had  direct  experience  with  the  problems  of  substance  abuse. 
Similarly,  in  a  program  aimed  at  preventing  alcohol  abuse  among  12-  to  17-year-olds  in 
East  Harlem,  researchers  found  positive  changes  in  attitude  and  behavior  attributed  to 
'Workshops,  outreach  to  parents,  and  role-modeling  by  staff  (Zambrana  and  Aguirre- 
Molina,  1987). 

Thus,  although  there  is  some  controversy  about  how  society  should  deal  with  young 
offenders,  nearly  all  of  the  juvenile  justice  and  delinquency  programs  identified  through 
this  brief  literature  review  include  substantial  supportive  services. 
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Programs  fnr  Homeless  and  Runaway  Youth 

There  are  no  definitive  estimates  of  how  many  youth  are  homeless,  but  there  is  general 
agreement  that  many  do  not  have  families  to  which  they  can  return  and  often  have 
multiple  problems.  More  than  65  percent  of  street  youth  come  from  homes  in  which 
they  have  been  physically,  sexually  or  emotionally  abused.  Staff  working  with  these 
youth  report  that  they  must  devote  considerable  effort  and  lime  to  earning  the  confi- 
dence of  the  youth  before  they  can  begin  to  help  them  achieve  stability  (Price,  1990). 

However,  despite  the  fact  that  this  population  is  likely  to  include  many  youth  with 
multiple  and  serious  problems  that  would  normally  require  long-term  services,  most 
runaway  and  homeless  youth  centers,  which  are  the  primary  programs  serving  this 
population,  cannot  provide  such  sendees.  Federal  regulations  for  the  Runaway  and 
Homeless  Youth  Program  limit  the  length  of  stay  in  shelters  to  15  days  (the  average 
length  of  stay  is  12  nights).  Given  the  relatively  short  length  of  stay,  staff  do  not  focus 
on  long-term  counseling,  but  provide  short-term  intervention  and  refer  individuals  to 
other  programs  for  such  services  as  health  care,  transitional  housing  or  an  independent 
living  program  (Cohen  and  van  Houten,  199'';  Mihaly,  1991).  Supportive  sendees  that 
may  be  offered  to  the  youth  in  these  centers  are  services  that  enable  them  to  maintain 
their  "normal"  life  (e.g.,  transportation  to  school  or  recreation  activities)  or  to  return  to 
their  home  or  other  suitable  home  environment  (e.g.,  support  groups  or  other  counseling 
services). 

Adolescent  Pregnancy  Programs 

In  1980-1981,  the  Office  of  Adolescent  Pregnancy  Programs  (OAPP)  in  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  funded  38  local  projects  serving  pregnant  and  parenting 
teens.  The  objective  of  the  projects  varied,  but  all  were  mandated  to  provide  health  and 
prenatal  services  and  other  supportive  services  needed  by  pregnant  teenagers  and  their 
male  partners.  In  an  evaluation  of  these  projects,  Burt,  et  al.,  (1984)  report  that,  in 
addition  to  the  health  and  nutrition  services  all  clients  received,  about  80  percent 
received  at  least  one  hour  of  counseling  on  contraception,  sexual  decision-making, 
parenting  and  family  life,  and/or  vocational  and  career  planning.  Twenty  percent  (20%) 
received  assistance  with  transportation  (usually  bus  tokens  or  cash  allowances).  Other 
supportive  services  include  child  care,  stipends  and  meals. 

Burt,  et  al.,  emphasize  the  importance  of  "comprehensive  or  supportive  sendees"  and 
"monitoring  clients"  using  a  case  management  approach  to  "ensure  that  needed  services 
are  offered  to  all  clients"  (1984:136).  They  also  stress  the  importance  of  postprogram 
follow-up  services  to  "insure  that  the  important  gains  made  by  the  project  are  maintained 
and  that  clients  meet  long-term  goals  of  independence  and  productivity"  (1984:137). 
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There  is  other  evidence  from  adolescent  pregnancy-  programs  that  many  staff  feel  then* 
clients  need  comprehensive  and  supportive  services  and  ongoing  support  to  help  them 
learn  to  properly  care  for  themselves  and  their  babies  (Cohen,  1991). 

DELIVERING  SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES:  CASE  MANAGEMENT 

As  is  evident  from  the  discussion  above,  there  is  no  one  set  of  supportive  services  that  is 
or  should  be  offered  to  aU  clients  in  all  programs.  Each  program  first  needs  to  deter- 
mine whether  supportive  services  will  be  used  to  enable  clients  to  participate  in  other 
services,  or  whether  supportive  services  are  the  core  services.  Once  a  set  of  supportive 
services  is  decided  on,  the  delivery  approach  must  be  developed.  Some  programs  wiU 
choose  to  offer  all  services  on-site,  while  others  will  refer  clients  to  other  programs 
offering  specific  services.  It  must  next  be  determined  whether  all  clients  will  receive  the 
same  supportive  services  or  if  the  deliveiy  of  services  depends  on  individual  needs.  For 
example,  a  juvenile  justice  program  is  likely  to  decide  that  aU  clients  will  participate  in  a 
mentoring  or  peer-counseling  program,  while  a  runaway  and  homeless  youth  program 
may  only  target  certain  youth  for  this  type  of  service. 

Case  managers  are  often  used  by  programs  to  help  direct  clients  to  outside  services  and 
to  help  determine  which  supportive  (or  other)  services  each  client  needs.  At  times,  a 
case  manager  also  serves  as  a  counselor  or  an  advocate  with  outside  agencies.  Case 
management  is  particularly  developed  in  mental  health  programs,  adolescent  pregnancy 
programs  and  developmental  disabilities  programs. 

Mental  Health  Programs 

Case  management  has  traditionally  been  an  integral  part  of  mental  health  programs,  and 
research  about  those  programs  offers  useful  insight  into  case  management.  Fiorentine 
and  Grusky  (1990)  explain  that  the  several  case  management  models  all  emphasize  the 
"linchpin"  or  service  brokering  functions,  but  that  many  case  managers  routinely  perform 
other  activities  that  they  classify  as  "integrative,"  "therapeutic"  or  "interventive."  They 
also  note  that  there  is  no  research  evidence  to  confirm  that  case  management  is  effective 
for  clients. 

Fiorentine  and  Grusky  find  that  the  most  common  activities  performed  by  mental  health 
case  managers  are  "interventive,"  such  as  keeping  clients  out  of  hospitals,  helping  with 
crises  and  serving  as  advocates.  The  second  most  common  case  management  activities 
are  "therapeutic,"  including  helping  clients  understand  their  problems  and  strengths  and 
improving  their  self-esteem.  TTie  linchpin  activities  are  the  third  most  common  and 
involve  assessment,  gathering  information,  setting  up  a  plan  of  action,  monitoring 
progress  and  referring  clients  to  other  agencies.  The  least  common  activities  are 
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"integrative,"  such  as  arranging  or  providing  for  transportation,  helping  clients  with 
employment  problems  and  teaching  life  skills-i.e.,  helping  the  client  integrate  into 
mainstream  social  and  economic  lifestyles. 

These  two  researchers  further  suggest  that  case  management  is  best  understood  within  a 
contingency  theory  framework.  The  activities  case  managers  perform  depend  on  a 
number  of  factors  (i.e.,  contingencies),  including  (a)  the  presence  of  needed  services  in 
the  community,  (b)  their  own  backgrounds  and  training,  and  (c)  the  needs  of  their 
clients.  At  a  minimum,  case  managers  serve  as  linchpins  between  clients  and  other 
services;  but  if  case  managers  feel  that  these  other  services  or  programs  are  not  satisfac- 
tory, they  will  also  provide  needed  service  themselves. 

It  is  not  clear,  though,  whether  mental  health  programs  typically  include  such  a  broad 
model  of  case  management.  It  seems  that  a  case  manager  is  often  responsible  for 
creating  a  package  of  needed  services  for  a  youth  (such  as  health,  recreation,  education 
and  family  support  services).  The  typical  case  manager  also  advocates  on  behalf  of  the 
youth  in  school,  in  court  or  within  the  treatment  program.  For  example,  in  a  North 
Carolina  program,  case  managers  are  responsible  for  seeing  that  all  facets  of  evaluation 
and  treatment  are  carried  out.  They  review  and  monitor  treatment  plans,  locate  and 
arrange  for  services  outside  the  system  and  help  parents  obtain  services  that  would  help 
the  youth  (U.S.  Congress,  Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  1986). 

There  are  also  reports  that  some  mental  health  case  managers  primarily  broker  services 
(i.e.,  the  linchpin  function).  The  Youth  Services  division  in  Massachusetts  and  the  New 
York  City  Family  and  Children's  AIDS  Case  Management  Program  both  offer  examples 
of  case  managers  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  assess  client  needs  and  help  them 
access  the  necessary  services.  As  clients  enter  various  programs,  case  managers  keep 
track  of  their  activities. 

Thus,  in  mental  health  programs,  which  involve  providing  a  broad  range  of  services 
depending  on  the  needs  of  the  client,  the  service  delivery  approach  is  routinely  called 
case  management  but  often  includes  a  number  of  activities  beyond  brokering. 

Adolescent  Pregnancy  Programs 

Programs  serving  pregnant  and  parenting  teens,  which  are  primarily  supportive  service 
programs,  also  routinely  use  a  case  management  approach  to  service  delivery.  Although 
there  is  no  one  standard  description  of  case  management  in  such  programs,  it  generally 
involves  assessing  needs,  linking  clients  with  services  from  outside  agencies,  and  tracking 
the  progress  of  clients.  That  is,  using  the  terminology  from  the  discussion  above,  case 
managers  in  these  programs  generally  perform  linchpin  functions. 
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In  their  evaluation  of  adolescent  pregnancy  programs,  Burt,  et  al.,  (1984:137)  describe 
what  they  consider  the  basic  ingredients  of  effective  case  management,  recognizing  that 
there  will  be  variation  in  how  mechanisms  are  structured  and  staffed,  depending  on  the 
agency,  program,  staff  and  community:  (1)  identification  of  all  clients;  (2)  determining 
which  services  are  to  be  delivered  to  these  clients,  both  by  the  program  and  by  referral 
agencies;  (3)  assignment  of  staff  responsibility  for  particular  services  to  individual  clients; 
and  (4)  determination  of  whether  clients  are  receiving  services  (e.g.,  showing  up  for 
appointments). 

The  above  listing  suggests  that  programs  serving  pregnant  and  parenting  teens  are 
primarily  brokers  of  services  (1,2  and  4),  but  that  staff  provide  services  directly  when 
necessary  (3).  In  fact,  much  of  the  literature  about  these  programs  emphasizes  the 
multiple  problems  facing  this  population  and  the  need  for  access  to  a  variety  of  services 
(e.g.,  health  care,  and  training  in  parenting  skills,  financial  planning  and  household 
management).  In  a  survey  of  its  member  parenting  progran^.s,  the  Child  Welfare  League 
of  America  reports  that  &6  percent  assigned  a  single  case  manager  for  each  client 
(Vecchiolla  and  Maza,  1989).  The  role  of  these  case  managers  is  generally  to  help 
coordinate  services  and  to  monitor  and  assess  the  clients'  progress  and  needs  (Cohen, 
1991). 

Perhaps  because  of  the  recognized  need  for  multiple  services,  many  of  these  programs 
have  adopted  case  management  models  that  depend  critically  on  staff  assessments  of 
client  needs.  For  example,  in  the  San  Francisco  Teenage  Parent  Program  (TAPP),  case 
managers  conduct  client  assessments,  provide  short-term  counseling  and  bus  passes,  and 
refer  clients  to  other  agencies  for  necessary  services,  e.g.,  longer-term  mental  health 
counseling,  education,  vocational  training,  child  care,  income  maintenance  or  housing 
assistance  (Loomis,  1987). 

Developmental  Disabilities  Programs 

Developmental  disabilities  (DD)  programs  also  make  routine  use  of  case  management. 
DD  programs  serve  persons  (regardless  of  income)  who  have  a  physical  or  mental 
disability  (identified  by  the  age  of  23)  that  makes  independent  living  difficult.  The 
primary  objective  of  DD  programs  is  to  help  the  individual,  usually  a  young  person, 
eventually  live  an  independent  life. 

Ideally,  DD  programs  place  clients  in  jobs  intended  to  prepare  them  for  competitive 
employment.  The  supportive  services  provided  during  the  gradual  transition  to  regular 
employment  include:  transportation,  allowances,  family  support  (e.g.,  respite  care  to 
allow  the  individual  to  remain  outside  of  an  institution),  readers  (for  visually  impaired) 
and  job  coaching. 
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Case  management,  more  typically  called  case  advocacy,  depends  on  intensive  services 
both  while  preparing  the  individual  for  regular  employment  and  during  its  initial  period. 
A  case  advocate  and  job  coach  is  assigned  to  each  client.  Gradually,  supportive  services 
are  reduced  as  the  client  becomes  prepared  for  independent  living.  Practitioners  believe 
that  postemployment  advocacy,  coaching  and  follow-up  is  essential  to  job  retention,  and 
these  services  continue  for  as  long  as  the  case  manager  feels  it  is  necessary.'^  Thus,  on  a 
continuum  of  case  management  approaches,  DD  programs  fall  somewhere  between 
mental  health  programs  (where  case  managers  spend  much  of  their  time  in  intervention 
and  counseling  activities)  and  adolescent  pregnancy  programs  (where  case  managers  are 
primarily  brokers  of  services,  both  within  the  sponsoring  agency  and  v^th  outside 
agencies). 

SUMMARY 

Programs  reviewed  in  this  section  recognize  the  need  for  services  that  are  called 
supportive  in  the  employment  and  training  field.  However,  one  of  the  problems  in 
assessing  supportive  service  components  in  non-employment  and  training  programs  is 
that  it  is  often  difficult  to  delineate  which  services  are  "core"  versus  "supportive."  For 
example,  in  mental  health  programs  and  adolescent  pregnancy  programs,  supportive 
services  are  generally  the  core  activities.  Developmental  disabilities  programs  include 
both  supportive  services  (e.g.,  transportation)  to  enable  clients  to  participate  in  core 
activities  and  service  (e.g.,  coaching)  to  prepare  clients  for  independent  living,  which  is 
the  primary  intent  of  these  programs. 

Among  the  non-employment  and  training  programs  reviewed  in  this  section,  case 
management  is  used  to  deliver,  coordinate  and  track  supportive  services,  particularly  for 
youth  with  multiple  problems.  Although  the  term  has  been  used  to  describe  service 
delivery  in  many  programs,  there  is  no  one  accepted  definition  of  case  management,  nor 
one  set  of  activities  case  managers  perform.  In  many  programs,  case  management 
involves  a  philosophical  approach  to  service  delivery. 

The  designs  of  programs  and  anecdotes  from  program  operators  suggest  that  supportive 
services  are  critical  to  youth  programs.  However,  neither  non-employment  and  training 
nor  employment  and  training  programs  can  provide  information  on  the  effectiveness  of 
supportive  services,  or  of  case  management.  The  lack  of  empirical  evidence  indicates  a 
need  for  further  study  on  the  effectiveness  of  supportive  services  and  their  dehvery  in 
both  types  of  youth  programs.  Given  the  different  target  populations,  objectives  and 


Personal  conversation  with  ST.  Tidwell,  Louisiana  State  Planning  Council  on  Developmental  Disabilities, 
July  1991. 
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philosophies  of  these  two  ty^as  of  programs,  it  is  quite  possible  that  different  impacts 
exist  as  well. 
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VI.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  review  of  the  role  and  provision  of  supportive  services  in  programs  for  youth 
discloses  that  much  more  needs  to  be  known  about  their  effectiveness.  Information 
available  on  supportive  services  generally  is  limited  to  a  description  of  what  is  offered  in 
various  programs  and  the  overall  need  to  provide  supportive  services  to  youth.  The 
following  conclusions  are  presented  within  the  context  of  these  limitations. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Operational  experience  in  employment  and  training  programs  indicates  that  certain 
activities  or  services  are  commonly  provided  in  programs  to  help  youth  both  participate 
in  a  program  and  make  a  successful  transition  to  adulthood.  To  accomplish  these  goals, 
numerous  services  (see  Table  1  in  Section  III)  may  (a)  serve  as  incentives  to  enrollment, 
(b)  help  youth  overcome  material  barriers  to  participation,  (c)  help  youth  overcome 
social  disadvantages,  or  (d)  help  youth  cope  with  serious  physical  or  mental  health 
problems. 

Within  employment  and  training  programs,  supportive  services  are  not  the  main  focus. 
In  other  youth  programs,  supportive  services  can  often  not  be  distinguished  from  the  core 
activities.  In  fact,  non-employment  and  training  programs  may  be  the  very  programs  that 
provide  services  to  youth  participating  in  employment  and  training  programs.  This 
overlap  among  youth  programs  makes  it  difficult  to  assess  the  role  and  impacts  of 
supportive  services. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  current  knowledge,  two  main  points  can  be  drawn  from  this 
review.  First,  there  is  consensus  that  youth  with  multiple  problems  need  supportive 
services.  Second,  there  is  evidence  that  many  youth  programs  include  case  management 
and  some  degree  of  personal  interaction  between  staff  and  clients.  The  intent  of  these 
strategies  is  to  (a)  develop  self-esteem  through  ongoing  positive  relationships  and  (b) 
assure  the  provision  of  supportive  services  either  directly  or  through  other  agencies. 
Program  staff  not  only  act  as  service  providers  and  brokers  but  also  serve  as  positive  role 
models  for  the  youth. 

Thus,  programs  that  serve  youth  have  incorporated  a  range  of  supportive  services 
designed  to  meet  a  number  of  different  needs.  The  following  recommendations  encour- 
age further  assessment  and  development  of  the  role  and  effectiveness  of  supportive 
services  and  their  delivery. 
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POLICY  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  POL  should  initiate  formal  interagency  dialogue  about  the  multiple  supportive 
service  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth. 

DOL  is  already  collaborating  with  the  Departments  of  Health  and  Human  Seivices  and 
Education  on  several  major  inidatives  to  benefit  youth,  including  the  YOU  demonstra- 
tion, dropout  prevention  programs,  and  programs  for  teen  parents  and  homeless  persons. 
The  review  in  the  preceding  sections  suggests  that  (a)  many  direct  providers  receive 
funding  from  a  number  of  sources,  and  (b)  many  youth  are  simultaneously  eligible  for  a 
number  of  federally  funded  programs.  Although  little  information  exists  about  the 
number  of  disadvantaged  youth  with  multiple  service  needs,  it  is  clear  that  practitioners 
feel  these  youth  are  most  in  need  of  supportive  services.  There  is  also  some  anecdotal 
evidence  of  a  need  for  more  services  (or  more  funding  for  services)  among  all  youth 
programs. 

It  would  be  beneficial  for  federal  agencies  to  sponsor  forums  and  conferences  to  discuss 
(a)  the  extent  of  need  for  supportive  services,  (b)  programmatic  definitions  of  supportive 
services,  (c)  current  problems  or  gaps  in  services  and  (d)  regulatory  inconsistencies  that 
affect  programs  providing  supportive  services. 

2.  DOL  should  provide  local  programs  with  information  about  case  management  for 
youth. 

Effective  case  management  depends  on  staff  who  understand  the  range  of  services 
available  for  and  needed  by  youth,  especially  those  with  multiple  problems.  It  is 
important  that  local  administrators,  staff  and  Private  Industry  Council  members  receive 
information  about  the  special  needs  of  youth.  The  previous  sections  of  this  paper 
strongly  suggest  that  youth  may  require  counseling  and  longer-term  services  (including 
postprogram  follow-up  and  support). 

RESEARCH  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  DOL  should  sponsor  research  to  document  (a)  the  types  of  supportive  services 
provided  to  youth  in  JTPA  programs,  (b^  the  extent  to  which  supportive  services  are 
provided,  and  (c)  the  relationship  between  supportive  services  and  youth  outcomes. 

This  paper  suggests  that  supportive  services  are  an  important  part  of  most  programs  for 
disadvantaged  youth,  both  employment  and  training  programs  and  other  programs  (e.g., 
mental  health,  juvenile  justice  and  adolescent  pregnancy  programs).  However,  there  is 
very  little  empirical  data  about  how  many  youth  receive  supportive  services  or  the  impact 
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of  supportive  services  on  the  subsequent  experiences  of  youth  (especially  labor  market 
experiences). 

Since  many  programs  funded  by  JTPA  provide  supportive  services,  DOL  might  sponsor 
research  that  would  (a)  collect  information  from  administrative  records  in  a  sample  of 
these  programs  in  a  sample  of  SDAs,  (b)  use  this  information  to  assess  the  types  of 
supportive  services  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  provided,  and  (c)  analyze  the 
relationship  between  supportive  services  and  youth  outcomes. 

2.  DOL  should  spnnf;nr  a  demonstration  project  that  would  enable  evaluation  of  the 
effecrivene?;?^  of  (a;^  supportive  services  offered  to  vouth  in  employment  and  training 
programs  and  (h)  case  management  approaches  to  delivering  services  to  youth. 

Although  numerous  case  studies  of  the  provision  of  supportive  services  to  youth  in 
employment  and  training  programs  have  been  conducted,  there  are  no  empirical  data  to 
support  their  findings  (i.e.,  that  supportive  services  are  important).  A  demonstration 
project  should  be  designed  and  conducted  to  test  the  hypothesis  that  supportive  services 
have  positive  impacts  and  to  evaluate  approaches  to  service  delivery. 

The  demonstration  design  would  consist  of  random  assignment  of  youth  to  different 
treatment  conditions.  These  treatment  conditions  could  include:  employment  and 
training  services  with  no  other  intervention;  employment  and  training  services  with  a 
combination  of  supportive  services;  and  employment  and  training  services  with  a  stipend. 
Supportive  services  could  include  child  care,  transportation  assistance,  mentoring  and  life 
skills  training.  Each  control  group  would  not  receive  the  designated  service.  The 
demonstration  would  be  enhanced  by  testing  different  case  management  models  (e.g., 
performance  of  interventive  or  integrative  activities). 

A  demonstration  would  provide  empirical  evidence  on  the  impacts  of  supportive  services 
and  of  various  approaches  to  their  delivery.  This  information,  which  has  not  been 
available  to  researchers  or  policymakers,  could  be  used  to  inform  the  effective  design 
and  implementation  of  youth  employment  and  training  programs. 
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STRUCTURE  AND  SEQUENCE: 

Motivational  Aspects  of  Programmatic  Stnictm>e 
in  Employment  and  IVaining  Interventions  for 
Disadvantaged  Youth 


Catherine  Higgins 
Public/Private  Ventures 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

Despite  the  social,  economic  and  technological  revolutions  of  the  20th  century,  the 
structure  of  the  American  high  school  has  remained  the  same,  while  employment  and 
trammg  programs  for  young  high  school  dropouts  have  varied  along  almost  every  dimen- 
sion. This  paper  examines  the  variations  implemented  in  the  1970s  and  1980s. 

Even  as  its  constituency  has  expanded  from  a  voluntary  few  to  virtually  universal 
participation,  the  American  high  school  has  retained  the  structure  it  started  with. 
Students  are  still  grouped  into  age  cohorts  for  three  to  four  years.  The  day  begins  and 
ends  early,  punctuated  at  40-  to  50-minute  intervals  when  students  change  location  within 
a  buildmg.  The  years  are  punctuated  by  intervals  with  specific  transition  points.  The 
structure  is  sequential,  with  fixed  requirements  for  transition  between  levels  measured  in 
calendar  and  chronological  increments.  Content  is  academic,  with  occasional  opportuni- 
ties to  participate  in  such  activities  as  sports,  clubs  and  band.  Although  there  is  some 
variation-some  students  have  access  to  vocational  training  for  at  least  part  of  the  day, 
some  schools  offer  enrichment  activities  in  the  arts  and  athletics-this  routine  has  varied 
little  across  the  decades  of  the  century  and  geographic  regions  of  the  United  States. 

Conversely,  employment  and  training  programs  for  youth  in  the  past  decade  have  varied 
in  coiitent,  length  and  goals.  In  some  cases,  structure  has  conformed  closely  with  that  of 
the  traditional  school,  though  usually  within  a  more  condensed  time  frame.  In  other 
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cases  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  avoid  any  resemblance  to  school  by  providmg 
participants  with  an  entirely  different  experience,  usually  work.  Some  structures 
accommodate  comprehensive  services,  necessitating  frequent  schedule  changes  and 
occasional  venue  changes.  Some  programs  have  group  or  team  substructures. 

This  variation  has  been  propelled  by  a  sense  that  interventions  for  the  most  disadvan- 
taged young  high  school  dropouts  must  provide  multiple  services.  Three  demonstrations 
from  the  late  1970s  provided  at  least  part  of  the  rationale  for  this  argument. 

Controlled  studies  of  two  single-focus  demonstrations  indicated  that  jobs  programs  alone 
did  not  produce  indirect  educational  outcomes.  By  the  end  of  the  second  program  year, 
participants  in  the  National  Supported  Work  Demonstration,  which  offered  work 
experience  but  no  education  or  support  services,  showed  no  gains  in  rate  of  employment 
or  wages  relative  to  controls  (Maynard,  1980).  Similarly,  the  Youth  Incentive  Entitle- 
ment Pilot  Projects  (YIEPP)  demonstration,  which  offered  a  guaranteed  job  for  youth 
enrolled  in  high  school,  yielded  no  effects  on  secondary  school  attendance,  graduation  or 
college  entry  for  the  cohort  of  black  students  age  15  or  16  at  enrollment  (Diaz,  et  al., 
1982). 

In  contrast,  long-term  findings  from  the  Job  Corps  demonstrated  that  a  comprehensive 
program  could  achieve  desired  outcomes.  Four-year  follow-up  of  5,000  very  disadvan- 
taged corpsmembers  enrolled  during  April  1977  found  positive  economic  impacts  relative 
to  a  comparison  sample  (Mallar,  et  al.,  1982). 

Perhaps  most  significantly,  youth  who  stayed  longer  showed  the  greatest  impacts.  Early 
dropouts  (30  percent  of  the  sample),  who  left  within  the  first  90  days  of  enrollment, 
demonstrated  small  but  statistically  insignificant  effects  relative  to  comparison  group 
youth   Partial  completers  (also  30  percent),  who  stayed  at  least  90  days  and  conipleted 
at  least  one  program  segment,  benefitted  an  intermediate  amount.  Completers  (40 
percent),  who  completed  an  entire  vocational  and/or  educational  P^°g^,^' ^^'^^f  "i^y 
benefitted  the  most  in  terms  of  employment  and  earmngs  (Mallar,  et  al.,  1982:125-126). 

However  even  as  these  findings  appeared  to  resolve  any  uncertainty  about  the  desirabili- 
ty of  multidimensional  alternatives  for  high  school  dropouts,  they  raised  additional 
questions-  If  several  components  are  necessary,  which  are  essential?  In  what  sequence 
should  they  be  combined?  How  long  should  the  intervention  last?  How  much  time  does 
it  realistically  take  to  achieve  an  outcome?  What  outcomes  are  most  desirable/ 

These  questions  reflect  a  lack  of  consensus  about  the  mission  of  a  second-chance 
program  for  disadvantaged  youth.  Many  believe,  for  example,  that  second-chance 
interventions  must  remediate  the  educational  skills  trainees  failed  to  acquire  in  school. 
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Advocates  of  a  pedagogical  approach  believe  employment  and  training  has  a  mandate  to 
teach  skills  and  inculcate  attitudes  for  labor  market  entry. 

Others  argue  alternatively  for  a  structure  that  attracts  youth  who  disliked  school  enough 
to  leave  it  in  the  first  place.  Adherents  of  what  is  here  called  a  "marketing"  approach 
argue  that  a  program  that  youth  like  has  the  potential  to  reengage  them  in  a  traditional 
system,  and  thus  potentially  to  motivate  them  to  pursue  work  and  education  indepen- 
dently and  long  term.  For  these  advocates,  a  structure's  attractiveness  varies  directly 
with  its  dissimilarity  to  school:  they  look  for  new  approaches  that  may  or  may  not 
include  didactic  training. 

Those  who  espouse  the  pedagogical  approach  usually  substantiate  their  argument  by 
pointing  to  the  large  number  of  high  school  dropouts  and  their  poor  academic  skills. 
Estimates  of  dropout  rates  from  several  sources  provide  partial  support  for  this  stand. 

Because  of  political  implications  of  dropout  data  and  the  problems  implementing 
collection  and  recording  in  schools,  most  school  system  reporting  is  suspect  (Morrow, 
1986).  However,  several  relatively  reliable  estimates  exist.  These  estimates  all  show  that 
although  national  rates  are  low,  rates  in  large  urban  districts  are  very  high.  Prevalence 
data  from  the  National  Longitudinal  Survey  yield  an  estimate  of  "no  higher"  than  14 
percent.  Although  prevalence  rates  peak  at  age  19  (i.e.,  the  proportion  of  all  19-year- 
olds  who  are  uncredentialed),  the  rates  drop  below  14  percent  by  age  23  because  of  later 
returns  to  school  (Morgan,  1984:225). 

Closer  analysis,  however,  reveals  a  difference  in  magnitude  and  trend  by  race.  At  age 
19,  compared  with  whites,  prevalence  rates  for  blacks  were  7  points  higher  and  for 
Hispanics  20  points  higher.  By  age  22,  these  differences  had  expanded  three  additional 
points.  Although  prevalence  rates  for  whites  dropped  after  age  19,  they  remained 
essentially  flat  for  blacks  and  Hispanics,  reflecting  the  smaller  proportion  of  minority 
youth  who  achieved  a  general  equivalency  diploma  (GED).  "Becoming  a  dropout  is  thus 
not  only  more  prevalent  among  minority  youth,"  the  report  concludes,  "it  is  also  more 
likely  to  become  a  permanent  condition  of  undereducation"  (Morgan,  1984:230-233). 

These  findings  are  corroborated  by  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  (NCES), 
which  reports  that  17.3  percent  of  the  cohort  of  1982  had  dropped  out  by  the  time  their 
class  graduated.  However,  by  1986,  almost  half  of  the  dropouts  had  obtained  a  high 
school  diploma  or  GED,  another  12  percent  of  the  dropouts  were  pursuing  a  credential, 
and  only  7  percent  of  the  cohort  had  not  completed  any  degree  program.  Approximately 
two-thirds  of  those  who  thus  obtained  credentials  had  earned  a  GED;  the  remainder  had 
obtained  a  high  school  diploma  (NCES,  1988). 
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Noncompletion  rates  also  show  large  variation-by  geographic  location,  academic  ability 
and  socioeconomic  status.  Almost  25  percent  of  the  sample  enrolled  in  metropolitan 
high  schools  failed  to  graduate,  compared  to  15  percent  from  suburban  or  rural  high 
schools. 

Reports  from  two  large-city  school  districts  confirm  these  findings.  An  independent 
advocacy  group  reports  a  cohort  dropout  rate  of  42.8  percent  for  30,000  Chicago  students 
enrolled  in  ninth  grade  in  1981.  Black  males  age  15  or  older  were  16.8  percent  of  the 
total  class  but  25  percent  of  the  dropouts.  The  report  also  finds  wide  variation  among 
schools,  much  explainable  by  socioeconomic  status  of  students  but  enough  left  unex- 
plained to  suggest  effects  of  management  and  implementation  (Hammack,  1986). 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  reports  similar  calculations.  A  four-year 
dropout  rate  was  calculated  for  83,000  students  who  first  entered  ninth  grade  in  1984. 
By  1988,  20.8  percent  had  dropped  out;  however,  because  an  additional  25  percent  were 
still  in  school,  the  rate  was  expected  to  rise.  Follow-up  studies  of  the  two  previous 
classes  accounting  for  students  who  dropped  out  in  their  fifth  or  sixth  year  yielded  a  final 
rate  of  33  percent  (New  York  City  Board  of  Education,  1989). 

The  data  also  consistently  indicate  that  most  dropouts  have  long  histories  of  academic 
and,  in  some  cases,  social  problems.  According  to  NCES,  dropping  out  was  usually 
preceded  by  histories  of  poor  attendance,  poor  grades  and  grade  repetitions.  Thirty-one 
percent  (31%)  of  the  1982  cohort  who  had  ever  repeated  a  grade  dropped  out,  compared 
with  14  percent  of  those  at  grade  level.  Of  students  who  reported  they  had  been  in 
serious  trouble  with  the  law,  had  been  suspended  or  on  probation  from  school,  or  had  in 
the  last  year  had  disciplinary  problems  in  school,  one-fourth  to  one-third  later  became 
dropouts  (NCES,  1988:24-39).  In  Chicago,  entering  high  school  overage  and  reading 
below  age  level  greatly  increased  the  probability  of  dropping  out  (Hammack,  1986). 
More  than  70  percent  of  the  dropouts  from  the  New  York  City  class  of  1988  were 
overage  when  they  entered  ninth  grade  (New  York  City  Board  of  Education,  1989). 

In  summary,  although  national  dropout  rates  are  low,  high  rates  cluster  among  youth  who 
are  already  at  risk  in  the  labor  market  because  of  residence,  race  and  probably  (inferred 
from  these  data)  income.  High  school  dropouts  are  more  likely  than  graduates  to  be 
minorities  residing  in  inner  cities,  to  be  attending  poorly  managed  schools,  and  to  have 
histories  of  poor  academic  performance  and  difficulties  v/ith  school  authorities  or  the  law 
prior  to  dropping  out.  Among  this  group,  educational  remediation  may  be  not  only 
necessary  to  produce  entry-level  skills,  bur  may  also  be  an  efficient  way  to  remove  the 
least  intractable  employment  barriers. 
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Within  employment  and  training,  the  comparable  argument  invokes  attrition  data. 
Although  most  attrition  reports  are  anecdotal,  they  are  consistent  in  direction:  youth 
persistently  fail  to  enroll  in  or  complete  education  and  training  programs,  thereby 
dropping  out  again,  this  time  from  the  high  school  alternative.  Proponents  of  a  market- 
ing approach  argue  that  youth  drop  out  because  the  education  and  training  intervention 
is  too  similar  to  school,  or  because  it  does  not  deliver  what  youth  want. 

The  problem  marketing  advocates  face  is  that  there  are  no  reliable  data  about  what  it  is 
that  youthful  high  school  dropouts  want  from  a  high  school  alternative.  When  asked 
du-ectly,  trainees  seldom  respond  unambiguously.  Youth  -who  leave  a  program  before 
completion  often  praise  it,  and  many  completers  are  fiercely  critical  (Higgins,  1988). 
Questionnaire  responses  at  termination  usually  yield  vague  results,  with  the  most 
frequently  cited  reason  for  leaving  being  "other." 

Many  practitioners  argue  persuasively  that  education  and  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  GED 
is  an  incentive  for  youth  to  join  programs.  However,  focus  groups  with  younger  partici- 
pants suggest  that  they  most  enjoyed  and  remembered  their  work  experience,  even  when 
offered  remedial  educational  and  life  skills  designed  to  appeal  to  them.^  Furthermore, 
in-program  data,  when  reported,  consistently  show  low  attendance  in  educational 
compared  with  training  components. 

Marketing  advocates  also  frequently  cite  the  high  number  of  GEDs  awarded  annually  as 
evidence  that  academic  instruction  in  education  and  training  programs  may  be  superflu- 
ous. The  American  Council  on  Education  reports  that  56  percent  of  the  760,000  GED 
test  takers  in  1990  were  youth  between  the  ages  of  16  and  24.  Although  slightly  over  24 
percent  of  them  studied  at  least  100  hours  for  the  exam,  the  median  study  tune  was  30 
hoiu-s,  considerably  less  than  average  GED  preparation  time  in  education  and  training 
programs.  However,  because  the  data  are  not  disaggregated  by  income,  race  or  highest 
completed  grade,  the  percentage  of  at-risk  youth  among  the  GED  test  takers  is  not 
evident  (American  Council  on  Education,  1990). 

This  paper  takes  an  indirect  route  to  addressing  the  questions  raised  by  these  different 
approaches  and  philosophies.  The  paper  attempts  to  advance  the  discussion  through  a 
consideration  of  the  following  two  questions: 

■     What  are  existing  structural  alternatives  and  v/hat  do  their  outcomes  suggest  about 
optimal  design? 


^  Unpublished  data  from  the  Summer  Training  and  Education  Program  (STEP)  demonstration  by 
Public/Private  Ventures. 
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■      What  can  the  literature  from  academic  psychology  on  motivation  suggest  about 
what  youth  might  want? 

Section  II  presents  a  survey  of  the  structural  variation  in  15  sites  from  six  employment 
and  training  programs  for  disadvantaged  youth  that  have  been  evaluated  in  the  previous 
decade.  It  discusses  the  variation  in  structure  and  outcomes  across  all  15  sites.  Because 
of  the  wide  variation  among  programs,  and  the  number  of  variables  that  are  not 
reported,  no  definitive  association  between  structure  and  outcomes  is  possible.  There- 
fore, this  summative  presentation  is  made  in  order  to  clarify  concepts  and  identify  the 
range  of  alternatives  and  outcomes  of  employment  and  training  programs. 

Section  III  attempts  to  augment  the  mostly  anecdotal  information  about  what  youth  want 
from  a  second-chance  program,  and  which  experiences  they  find  motivating.  The  section 
selects  and  reviews  recent  literature  from  academic  psychology  on  the  subject  of 
achievement  motivation  and  incentives.  Although  this  discussion  does  not  yield  a 
definitive  alternative  to  the  structure  of  high  school,  it  suggests  concepts  that  can  guide 
the  design  of  second-chance  settings. 

Section  IV  reviews  findings  from  Section  11  in  the  context  of  motivational  theories.  The 
section  applies  concepts  introduced  in  Section  III  to  what  appear  to  be  motivational 
aspects  of  several  of  the  programs  discussed  in  Section  11,  The  section  concludes  with 
policy  recommendations  and  suggestions  for  future  study. 
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IL  STRUCTURE  AND  OUTCOMES 

Tins  section  reviews  structural  and  outcome  variations  among  six  employment  and 
training  programs.  It  identifies  the  range  of  models  and  components,  and  presents 
analyses  of  impact  data  from  program  evaluations  in  the  1980s.  The  wide  variation 
among  programs  precludes  definitive  conclusions  about  the  relationship  between 
progr  m  characteristics  and  outcomes.  Thus,  this  analysis  provides  only  a  summary'  and 
distillation  of  available  knowledge. 

The  survey  includes  four  demonstrations  and  two  independent  programs.  Three  of  the 
demonstrations-Minority  Female  Single  Parent  (MFSP),  Supported  Work  and 
JOBSTART-include  a  diverse  array  of  programs  that  vary  across  all  structural  dimen- 
sions. Because  of  these  differences,  this  analysis  presents  data  only  from  specific  sites. 

All  the  MFSP  sites  h  ave  been  included  to  advance  the  discussion  of  program  structure 
and  duration:  the  Center  for  Employment  Training  (CET),  the  Atlanta  Urban  League 
(AUL),  the  Opportunities  Indue 'nalization  Center  (OIC)  and  Wider  Opportunities  for 
Women  (WOW).  Three  Supported  Work  and  five  JOBSTART  sites  have  been  selected 
to  illustrate  differences  in  structure,  services  and  outcomes.  Two  of  the  five  JOBSTART 
sites  (Los  Angeles  and  Phoenix)  are  Job  Corps. 

The  fourth  demonstration,  the  Summer  Training  and  Education  Program  (STEP), 
provides  a  consistent  structure  and  array  of  services  across  all  sites  and  years  of  opera- 
tion. Although  the  demonstration's  curriculum  was  upgraded  between  the  first  and 
second  cohorts,  the  basic  structure  remained  the  same.  This  analysis  includes  enrollment 
and  impact  data  for  the  second  demonstration  cohort  across  all  five  sites. 

The  four  demonstrations  were  evaluated  using  random  assignment  to  treatment  and 
control  groups.  Participant  characteristics  cited  here  reflect  only  applicants  assigned  to 
the  treatment  condition.  Impact  data  reflect  the  analysis  of  participant/control  group 
differences  at  designated  intervals  after  enrollment. 

Both  the  independent  programs-the  California  Conservation  Corps  (CCC)  and  the  City 
Volunteer  Corps  (CVC)  of  New  York  City-operate  multiple  sites  that  are  consistent 
across  sites.  The  CCC  sites  are  primarily  residential,  with  structure  and  program 
determined  at  the  state  level.  Although  teams  of  CVC  corpsmembers  serve  in  all  of 
New  York's  five  boroughs,  the  program  is  highly  centralized  and  has  varied  little  since  its 
founding.    CCC  has  been  evaluated  using  a  comparison  group  methodology;  a  formal 
evaluation  of  benefits  has  not  been  conducted  for  CVC. 
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The  Job  Corps  evaluation  is  not  discussed  here  because  it  does  not  describe  structural 
differences  among  specific  sites  (Mallar,  et  al.,  1982).  The  definitive  report  on  the  Job 
Corps  aggregates  outcomes  across  sites  (15  in  total),  thus  obviating  any  analysis  of 
structure  and  associated  outcomes.  However,  because  of  the  importance  of  the  Job 
Corps  in  employment  and  training  evaluation,  aggregate  data  are  reported  in  the  three 
tables  included  in  this  section.  References  to  the  Job  Corps  in  the  text  refer  only  to  the 
two  Job  Corps  sites  in  the  JOBSTART  demonstration. 

This  analysis  is  complicated  by  differences  in  the  reporting  conventions  used  in  the 
individual  reports.  For  example,  the  authors  of  the  JOBSTART  report  do  not  always 
Clarify  whether  transitions  from  educational  sequences  into  training  were  conditioned  on 
elapsed  time  or  academic  achievement.  Similarly,  the  length -of-stay  groupings  in  the 
MFSP  evaluation  limit  cross-program  comparisons.  Other  examples  are  cited  as  they 
arise. 

PARTICIPANTS  AND  STRUCTURE 

Table  1  summarizes  participant  and  structural  characteristics  of  employment  and  training 
programs.  Program  and  site  descriptions  are  presented  in  the  appendix.  The  programs 
vary  in  components,  sequencing,  admission  and  termination  policies,  training  options, 
curriculum,  methods  of  instruction,  subgroupings  of  youth  and  financial  support. 

Participants 

Observers  have  reported  that  youth  entering  employment  and  training  programs  "became 
considerably  more  'at  risk'  in  the  1980s"  (Public/Private  Ventures,  1990a:13).  Although 
they  ranged  in  age  from  adolescent  to  young  adult,  the  participants  in  the  six  programs 
selected  for  this  analysis  demonstrated  multiple  characteristics  of  at-risk  status. 

Most  of  the  programs  target  at-risk  youth.  All  Supported  Work  participants  were 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  20  and  had  poor  employment  histories,  and  at  least  50 
percent  had  a  delinquency  record.  Seventy  percent  (70%)  of  the  minority  single  mothers 
recruited  for  the  MFSP  demonstration  were  receiving  public  assistance  when  they 
enrolled.  JOBSTART  participation  was  limited  to  high  school  dropouts  between  17  and 
21  years  of  age  who  read  below  the  eighth-grade  level  and  were  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  (JTPA)  eligible. 

Although  nontargeted,  most  youth  corps  recruit  youth  with  one  or  more  indicators  of 
•  disadvantaged  status:  welfare  status  as  a  child,  lack  of  a  high  school  or  equivalency 
degree,  minority  status,  lack  of  vocational  skills  or  poor  work  history.  Approximately 
one-third  of  CCC  participants  reported  family  income  levels  below  the  poverty  line;  and 
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almost  40  percent  of  the  families  of  CVC  youth  received  some  form  of  nublic  assistance. 
The  STEP  demonstration  screened  for  JTPA-eligible  youth  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
15  at  enrollment. 

Program 

Only  one  of  the  programs  in  Table  1  represents  a  single  intervention:  Supported  Work 
provided  work  experience  only,  structured  in  small  groups  with  close  supervision.  The 
CCC  and  CVC  models  offer  several  weekly  hours  of  educational  remediation  concurrent- 
ly with  work  experience.  The  CCC  is  a  residential  program. 

This  report  adopts  the  nomenclature  proposed  by  Auspos,  et  al.,  (1989)  to  categorize  the 
programs  that  combine  educational  remediation  and  skills  training.  Concurrent  pro- 
grams allow  participants  to  participate  in  both  components  within  the  same  week. 
Access  to  one  is  not  restricted  by  performance  requirements  in  the  other.  For  example, 
achievement  of  a  GED  or  any  other  educational  benchmark  is  not  required  for  entry 
into  skills  training  at  the  Center  for  Employment  Training  (CET),  one  of  the  MFSP  sites. 
In  contrast,  sequential  programs  segment  their  components,  with  some  performance 
attainment  required  for  transition.  Transition  between  segments  usually  depends  on 
attainment  of  a  GED,  as  at  the  Opportunities  Industrialization  Center  (OIC)  in  the 
MFSP  demonstration,  or  completion  of  educational  modules,  as  at  the  Los  Angeles  Job 
Corps.  Some  sequential  programs,  such  as  the  El  Centro  JOBSTART  site,  continue 
basic  skills  instruction  concurrently  with  training. 

Programs  also  differ  in  whether  they  broker  or  offer  services  in-house.  The  Atlanta 
Urban  League  (AUL),  for  example,  served  mainly  to  broker  services  and  provide  case 
management  for  MFSP  participants.  Both  Job  Corps  in  the  JOBSTART  demonstration 
offered  all  services  in-house.  CVC  brokers  its  educational  program  at  the  City  Universi- 
ty of  New  York  (CUNY). 

The  four  categories-concurrent,  sequential,  brokered  and  in-house-have  benefits  and 
drawbacks.  Concurrent  programs  facilitate  immediate  entry  into  vocational  training  but 
often  stint  on  education  and  life  skills  instruction.  Sequential  programs  provide  the 
educational  remediation  many  consider  essential  to  advancement  to  skilled  jobs,  but  are 
often  discouraging  for  participants  looking  for  a  m.ore  immediate  vocational  connection 
(Auspos,  et  al.,  1989:183-185).^ 


For  example,  no  more  than  50  percent  of  enrollees  at  the  Los  Angeles  Job  Corps  and  EI  Centro,  and  30 
percent  at  Allentown-ail  sequential  sites-participated  in  training.  In  contrast, M  participants  at  both  concurrent 
JOBSTART  sites  (Connelley  and  the  Phoenix  Job  Corps)  took  part  in  some  training  activity  (Auspos,  et  al., 
1989:122). 
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Restriction  to  in-house  services  narrows  the  scope  of  training  options  but  facilitates 
implementation  of  a  unified  program  and  maximizes  contacts  between  staff  and  youth. 
Brokering  enables  small  agencies  to  offer  employment  and  training  services,  but  requires 
smooth  transitions  between  agencies  and  concerted  efforts  to  achieve  integi^ation  among 
program  elements  (Hershey,  1988:211-214). 


Education  and  training  programs  also  differ  in  how  they  structure  intake  and  termina- 
tion. Many  programs  facilitate  intake  with  an  open  entry  policy,  enabling  trainees  to 
enroll  at  any  time  in  the  program  year.  Trainees  could  enroll  at  any  time  at  the  three 
Supported  Work  sites,  two  of  the  four  MFSP  sites  and  four  of  the  five  JOBSTART  sites. 
Alternatively,  sites  structure  fixed  entry  times  at  various  intervals:  monthly  at  CCC,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  summer  for  STEP.  Some  programs  use  both  policies:  at  AUL,  for 
example,  education  courses  were  open  entry,  but  skills  training  courses  had  fixed  start 
dates  and  were  of  fixed  length  (Hershey,  1988:96). 

Each  intake  structure  has  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Open  entry  facilitates  access  to 
the  program  and  eliminates  attrition  from  waiting  lists.  However,  open  entry  requires  a 
curriculum  that  can  allow  trainees  with  different  start  dates  to  progress  independently. 
Fixed  entry  offers  the  advantage  of  group  cohesion  for  those  who  enter  together.  Many 
practitioners  argue  that  group  cohesion  reduces  attrition  and  facilitates  learning  (Her- 
shey, 1988:218-219). 

Technically,  every  employment  and  training  program  is  open  exit:  trainees  can  leave  at 
any  time.  In  practice,  however,  terminations  can  be  either  open,  occurring  at  any  time 
after  entry,  or  fixed  to  specified  dates  or  durations. 

Most  of  the  open  entry  programs  also  provide  open  exit,  enabling  trainees  to  terminate 
whenever  they  have  completed  a  training  module  or  found  a  job.  Fixed  entry  programs 
vary,  with  some,  such  as  Connelley,  providing  open  exit  and  others,  such  as  C  fEP,  linking 
termination  to  the  calendar. 

Although  the  two  Job  Corps  sites  allowed  open  exit,  both  structured  incentive  pa>'ments 
to  encourage  retention.  The  Job  Corps  made  monthly  contributions  to  an  escrow 
account  that  could  only  be  redeemed  by  participants  who  stayed  six  months  or  longer. 
Similarly,  CVC  has  a  deferred  wage  structure.  Participants  receive  partial  pay  and  can 
redeem  the  balance  only  at  intervals  of  6,  9  and  12  months  after  enrollment. 
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Training  Options 

Employment  and  training  programs  also  differ  in  the  extent  to  which  they  offer  partici- 
pants options  for  training.  At  one  extreme  are  the  programs  that  do  not  provide 
training-Supported  Work,  CCC  and  CVC  assign  participants  to  work  settings.  At  the 
other  extreme  are  programs  with  a  wide  selection  of  training  options.  The  Los  Angeles 
Job  Corps,  for  example,  offers  training  in  health  occupations,  automotive  repair, 
construction,  electrical  appliance  repair,  clerical  work,  child  care,  building  maintenance, 
culinary  arts  and  industrial  production.  Some  programs  offer  a  limited  selection  of 
options.  For  instance,  AUL  brokered  some  training-in  retail  sales,  for  example-but 
channelled  most  participants  into  an  in-house  clerical  course. 

Life  Skills  Instruction 

Life  skills  instruction  usually  includes  units  on  health  and  nutrition,  sexuality  and  family 
planning,  and  consequences  of  drug  abuse.  Some  curricula  also  include  instruction  on 
personal  budgeting,  values  clarification,  and  government  and  civics. 

Formal  life  skills  instruction  was  included  in  about  half  of  the  programs  surveyed  here. 
Auspos,  et  al.,  (1989)  report  that  the  two  Job  Corps  sites  and  El  Centro  incorporated  two 
to  three  hours  of  life  skills  classes  into  the  regular  program  day.  Allentown  provided 
three  hours  of  life  skills  instruction  every  afternoon  during  its  educational  sequence. 
Connelley  developed  an  "after  school"  component  that  included  sessions  on  human 
relations,  sexuality  and  family  planning. 

CVC's  Corpsmember  Development  curriculum,  scheduled  for  two  hours  every  week, 
emphasizes  racial/ethnic  diversity  and  tolerance.  CVC  also  teaches  "survival  skills,"  such 
as  budgeting  and  communication,  at  its  one-week  residential  training  program.  STEP'S 
Life  Skills  and  Opportunities  curriculum  was  written  for  the  demonstration.  Structured 
as  a  unit  of  20  hours  per  summer,  it  emphasizes  personal  choice  in  the  areas  of  sexuality, 
drug  use  and  general  health. 

Education 

Programs  traditionally  structure  education  in  groups.  Computer-assisted  instruction 
(CAI)  enables  programs  to  teach  individuals  with  widely  varying  abilities  simultaneously 
and  detach  educational  curricula  from  fixed  enrollment  dates. 

Many  employment  and  training  programs  have  implemented  one  of  the  several  available 
CAI  packages.    Sites  participating  in  JOBSTART  were  required  to  offer  CAI,  though 
two  sites,  El  Centro  and  the  Los  Angeles  Job  Corps,  used  group  instruction.  However, 
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Table  1  indicates  that  use  of  group  instruction  and/or  CAI  appears  to  be  independent  of 
entrance  structure. 

Most  programs  with  group  education  further  divide  students  according  to  reading  level. 
The  usual  demarcation  is  an  eighth-grade  reading  level,  with  GED  preparation  offered  to 
trainees  reading  at  or  above  this  level,  and  basic  skills  remediation  offered  to  those 
reading  below  this  level. 

Demonstrations  in  sites  that  also  enrolled  adults  occasionally  provided  subgroups  for 
youth.  To  the  extent  that  youth  have  different  needs  and  interests  than  adults,  this 
subgrouping  enables  sites  to  focus  their  interventions.  Supported  Work  assigned  trainees 
to  work  crews  composed  only  of  youth.  MFSP  participants  at  the  OIC  site,  in  contrast, 
trained  and  received  instruction  with  all  other  OIC  trainees.  Three  of  the  JOBSTART 
sites  grouped  youth  separately  only  in  education.  (In  CCC,  CVC  and  STEP,  all  enrollees 
are  youth.) 

Financial  Support 

Financial  support  provided  by  programs  in  the  form  of  a  wage  or  allowance  ranges  from 
modest  to  nonexistent.  Supported  Work  offered  participants  minimum  wages  with 
periodic  bonuses  for  attendance  or  good  performance.  Bonuses  ranged  from  $5  a  week 
to  $25  a  month.  Two  sites,  Hartford  and  Jersey  City,  also  offered  a  bonus  to  participants 
who  found  and  held  a  nonprogram  job.  The  size  of  the  bonus  was  calculated  as  a 
percentage  of  gross  wages  earned,  increasing  with  length  of  program  stay. 

MFSP  offered  no  financial  stipends.  However,  most  MFSP  sites  worked  to  broker  in- 
kind  supports,  such  as  transportation  and  health  benefits  and,  in  the  case  of  CET, 
emergency  housing.  Several  of  the  sites  offered  child  care  on-site. 

The  two  Job  Corps  sites  in  JOBSTART  provided  monthly  allowances  based  on  atten- 
dance, bus  passes,  a  clothing  allowance,  and  free  meals  at  the  centers.  The  monthly 
allowance  increased  with  good  behavior  and  performance,  and  the  Job  Corps  made  a 
monthly  contribution  to  an  escrow  account  redeemable  after  a  six-month  length  of  stay. 
Participants  could  use  some  of  the  escrow  account  for  family  expenses  or  child  care  while 
enrolled. 

Other  JOBSTART  sites  offered  less  extensive  supports.  For  example,  Allentown's  only 
financial  support  was  a  one  dollar  per  hour  payment  for  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  (AFDC)  participants  based  on  need,  two  dollars  per  hour  for  non-AFDC 
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participants.  El  Centro  offered  five  dollars  per  week  for  perfect  attendance,  child  care 
by  referral  and  emergency  rent  funds  for  homeless  participants. 

CCC  paid  corpsmembers  a  minimimi  wage  with  opportunities  for  increases.  CVC's 
deferred  minimxmi  wage  contains  a  dual  incentive  for  longer  length  of  stay:  corpsmem- 
bers ^o  complete  a  12-month  rotation  are  eligible  for  a  cash  bonus  that  repays  the 
deferred  wage,  or  a  college  scholarship  twice  the  value  of  the  bonus.  STEP  paid 
participants  minimum  wages  for  time  in  school  and  at  work. 

Summary 

In  summary,  no  pattern  emerges  from  a  comparison  of  15  employment  and  training  sites 
across  a  range  of  structxiral  dimensions.  Although  all  except  Supported  Work  offer 
educational  remediation,  programs  differ  according  to  whether  education  is  offered  as  a 
precondition  to  training  or  concurrentiy  with  training.  Variation  along  one  component, 
such  as  group  instruction,  does  not  predict  an  associated  characteristic,  such  as  entry  or 
exit  policy.  However,  the  trend  over  time  from  Supported  Work  to  JOBSTART  appears 
to  be  in  the  direction  of  program  flexibility,  integrating  concurrent  components,  open 
entry  and  CAI. 

With  the  exception  of  the  programs  that  emphasize  work,  which  pay  participants  a 
minimum  wage,  financial  support  is  very  modest.  Participation  rates  are  therefore 
remarkable,  given  the  disadvantaged  constituencies  the  programs  have  targeted  and 
attracted. 

LENGTH  OF  STAY,  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND  EMPLOYMENT 
IMPACTS 

Tables  2  and  3  display  length  of  stay,  educational  attainment  and  employment  impacts 
for  the  sample  of  employment  and  training  programs. 

Length  of  Stay 

Most  programs  are  on  a  12-month  schedule.  However,  open  exit  programs,  such  as 
GET,  have  flexible  program  lengths  of  stay,  based  on  the  needs  of  individual  trainees  and 
their  facility  in  completing  training  modules.  Auspos,  et  al.,  (1989)  defined  maximurn 
length  of  stay  for  JOBSTART  sites  in  hours:  200  for  education,  500  for  training.  Other 
programs,  such  as  STEP,  are  tied  to  the  calendar.  Table  2  indicates  that  whatever  the 
optimal  length  of  stay,  most  trainees  in  year-round  programs  stay  on  average  six  months. 
In  the  Supported  Work  demonstration,  two  18-month  sites,  Hartford  and  Philadelphia, 
posted  length-of-stay  averages  shorter  than  a  12-month  site,  Jersey  City.  Nor  does  there 
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appear  to  be  any  association  between  program  structure  and  length  of  stay.  In  the 
MFSP  demonstration,  a  site  that  required  GED  attainment  before  skills  training,  OIC, 
posted  the  longest  average  length  of  stay.  Another  sequential  site.  Wider  Opportunities 
for  Women  (WOW),  had  the  shortest  average  in  the  demonstration.  Among  the 
JOBSTART  sites,  two  programs— one  concurrent,  one  sequential— posted  length-of-stay 
averages  exceeding  eight  months. 

The  timing  of  departures  varies  widely.  Some  sites  reported  low  early  attrition  rates  but 
low  completion  rates,  indicating  high  midpoint  attrition.  For  example,  WOW  lost  less 
than  15  percent  during  the  first  and  second  months,  but  retained  only  11  percent  to  the 
12th  month.  Similarly,  although  both  Job  Corps  sites  reported  losing  only  10  percent  of 
their  participants  in  the  first  three  months,  less  than  a  third  completed  a  12-month 
rotation.  In  contrast,  CCC  and  CVC,  with  their  rigorous  preenroUment  training,  lost 
over  40  percent  of  their  recruits  by  the  end  of  the  third  month,  and  CVC  retained  about 
a  quarter  for  the  full  program  duration. 

Several  difficulties  of  comparing  length-of-stay  averages  across  program^s  surfaced  during 
this  analysis.  First,  Auspos,  et  al.,  report  that  the  relatively  long  average  length  of  stays 
posted  by  many  JOBSTART  sites  mask  the  fact  that  a  substantial  portion  of  trainees 
were  frequently  absent  from  ciass  (1989:96).  The  average  duration  of  consecutive  days 
absent  varied  by  program  structure,  with  1.8  months  inactive  at  concurrent  programs,  1.7 
months  at  sequential  in-house  sites  and  2.5  months  at  sequential  brokered  sites.  Almost 
11  percent  of  all  trainees  were  ever  inactive  at  concurrent  sites,  14  percent  at  sequential 
in-house  sites  and  over  20  percent  at  sequential  brokered  sites  (1989:98). 

Auspos,  et  al.,  conclude  that  "a  considerable  amount  of  absenteeism  may  be  inevitable  in 
a  program  serving  young  dropouts,  even  at  well-run  sites  that  provide  quality  services  and 
caring,  supportive  staff."  One  reason  for  absenteeism  may  be  concurrent  employment. 
Twenty-six  percent  (26%)  of  JOBSTART  participants  held  jobs  while  enrolled,  working 
on  average  31  hours  a  week.  Yet  participants  who  worked  on  average  stayed  longer  (8.3 
months)  than  participants  as  a  whole  (6.7  months)  (Auspos,  et  al.,  1989:97).^ 

Absentee  data  from  CVC  confirm  these  findings.  Public/ Private  Ventures  (P/PV) 
calculated  days  suspended  or  "on  hold"  (an  approved  absence  that  exceeds  four  days)  for 
all  corpsmembers  in  the  sample.  Corpsmembers  who  stayed  at  least  six  months  averaged 
40  days  suspended  or  on  hold  within  the  first  six  months  of  enrollment.  Even  early 


^  These  data  are  reported  for  the  entire  demonstration  and  are  not  disaggregated  by  site. 
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leavers  compiled  a  substantial  amount  of  absentee  time.  Corpsmembers  who  stayed  less 
than  three  months  averaged  16  days  absent  before  their  final  departure."^ 

Many  programs  adjust  length-of-stay  calculations  to  reflect  absenteeism.  Supported 
Work  sites  allowed  trainees  up  to  three  months  "inactive  time"  in  addition  to  their 
maximum  12  or  18  months  of  active  participation  (Maynard,  1980:33).  Auspos,  et  al., 
(1989)  report  both  length  of  stay  in  elapsed  months  and  hours  of  participation.  CVC 
calculates  length  of  stay  for  bonuses  by  calendar  time  and  program  hours,  and  both 
indicators  are  reflected  in  P/PV's  report  (1990b).^  The  MFSP  and  Supported  Work 
reports  present  only  monthly  attainments,  without  indications  of  absentee  rates. 

A  second  difficulty  in  comparing  programs  arises  from  program  structure.  Programs  with 
open  entry  may  admit  trainees  at  both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  a  month,  and  both 
groups  may  be  reported  with  the  same  length  of  stay.  Some  programs,  such  as  OIC  and 
WOW,  structure  their  sequences  by  weeks.  Reporting  conventions  do  not  always 
indicate  whether  transitions  between  program  sequences,  or  between  brokered  services, 
are  excluded  from  calculations.  Programs  that  have  preenrollment  training,  such  as  CCC 
and  CVC,  can  calculate  length  of  stay  from  entry  into  training  or  entry  into  the  standard 
program.^ 

A  third  difficulty  arises  from  differing  conventions  for  reporting  attrition  frequencies. 
Maynard  (1980)  reports  percentages  of  Supported  Work  participants  still  in  the  program 
at  the  end  of  periods  of  three  months.  For  the  MFSP  demonstration,  Gordon  and 
Burghardt  (1990)  report  the  number  of  months  in  two-month  blocks:  1  or  2  months,  3  or 
4  months,  etc.  For  the  JOBSTART  sample,  Auspos,  et  al.,  (1989)  report  the  percentage 
still  participating  in  m.onths  3,  6,  9  and  12  without  indicating  the  part  of  the  month 
ending  each  period.  P/PV  reports  attrition  by  completed  month  for  CCC  (Voith  and 
Leiderman,  1986)  and  CVC  (P/PV,  1990b). 

Finally,  length  jf  stay  may  be  independent  of  program  structure  but  highly  reactive  to 
the  quality  of  program  implementation,  which  is  not  usually  reported.  Length  of  stay  for 
the  Supported  Work  sample  varies  by  enrollment  date  because  of  "the  more  relaxed 


^  Unr-ublished  data  from  P/PVs  assessment  of  CVC  in  1990, 

^  Bonuses  can  be  redeemed  after  compilation  of  830  hours  and  6  months,  or  1,245  hours  and  12  months. 
CVC  allows  corpsmembers  up  to  18  months  to  accrue  1,660  hours, 

^  P/PV  uses  both  conventions.  For  CCC,  the  5,1 -month  average  includes  all  corpsmembers  who  started 
training;  length  of  stay  for  all  corpsmembers  who  completed  training  averages  6.2  months  (Voith  and 
Leiderman,  1986),  For  CVC,  P/PV  (1990b)  computes  length  of  stay  from  posttraining  induction. 
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termination  policies  of  programs  during  the  early  period  of  their  operation"  (Maynari. 
1980:57).  Maynard  (1980)  concludes  that  sites  "that  set  clear  rules,  carefully  monitored 
daily  attendance,  quickly  contacted  absentee  students,  and  worked  closely  with  absentees 
to  resolve  underlying  problems"  were  able  to  control  absenteeism,  but  does  not  name 
those  sites.  CVC  calculates  but  does  not  release  length  of  stay  by  team  as  an  indicator 
of  a  team  leader's  capability. 

Reasons  for  Leaving 

Analysis  of  reasons  for  leaving  is  also  complicated  by  differences  in  reporting  conven- 
tions. Supported  Work  sites  reported  terminations  for  "poor  performance"  ranging  from 
31  percent  of  participants  at  Jersey  City  to  54  percent  at  Philadelphia.  Hartford  and 
Jersey  City  lost  approximately  30  percent  of  their  participants  for  reasons  that  included 
low  pay  and  problems  with  health,  child  care  or  transportation;  Philadelphia  reported 
losing  orJy  7  percent  for  these  reasons,  probably  an  indication  of  different  recording 
conventions  (Maynard,  1980:60).  Gordon  and  Burghardt  (1990)  do  not  indicate  reasons 
for  leaving  in  the  MFSP  demonstration,  but  report  that  approximately  50  percent  of 
participants  were  'Very  satisfied  with  program  services"  at  follow-up,  with  no  differences 
among  sites. 

Auspos,  et  al.,  (1989)  do  not  break  down  reasons  for  leaving  JOBSTART  by  site  or 
program  structure.  Overall,  20  percent  of  participants  reported  that  they  left  for 
"program-related  reasons,"  such  as  "problems  with  staff  (3%),  "asked  to  leave"  (3%)  or 
"disliked  education"  (3%).  Thirty-six  percent  (36%)  left  for  "personal  reasons,"  such  as 
"needed  a  job"  (10%),  "transportation  difficulties"  (3%)  or  "pregnancy"  (7%).  Ten 
percent  (10%)  of  participants  in  sequential  in-house  sites,  7  percent  in  sequential 
brokered  sites  and  4  percent  in  concurrent  sites  said  they  "disliked  type  of  education  or 
training."  Twenty-one  percent  (21%)  in  sequential  brokered  sites  said  they  "disliked 
program  rules  or  staff  attitudes,"  compared  with  9  percent  in  concurrent  and  6  percent  in 
sequential  in-house  sites. 

Fifty-seven  percent  (57%)  of  CCC  departures  were  voluntary,  for  reasons  that  included 
"tired  of  program,"  medical  reasons  and  employment.  Voluntary  departures  peaked  in 
the  first  month,  thereafter  remaining  stable;  involuntary  departures,  in  contrast,  peaked 
in  the  third  month,  then  declined  slowly.  Forty-eight  percent  (48%)  of  the  men  but  only 
25  percent  of  the  women  left  involuntarily.  Fifty-three  percent  (53%)  of  corpsmembers 
without  high  school  diplomas  left  involuntarily,  compared  with  27  percent  with  high 
school  diplomas. 

P/PV's  unpublished  case  studies  (1990b)  of  39  CVC  corpsmembers  illustrate  the 
difficulty  of  categorizing  terminations.  Eight  out  of  39  corpsmembers  terminated  within 
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the  first  month  for  single  reasons  that  included  "the  program  isn't  for  me,"  full-time 
employment  and  conflict  v/ith  another  corpsmember.  Later  terminations  usually  resulted 
from  multiple  causes.  One  corpsmember,  for  example,  was  forced  to  go  on  hold  when 
an  old  police  charge  surfaced.  By  the  time  he  returned,  his  friends  on  the  team  had  left. 
After  his  grandmother  became  ill,  he  terminated  to  pursue  part-time  employment  to  pay 
for  housing.  Another  corpsmember  stopped  attending  after  she  and  her  sisters  were 
abandoned  by  their  mother.  Soon  thereafter  she  became  pregnant  and  officially 
terminated. 

Education  and  GED  Attainment 

Two  of  the  demonstrations,  Supported  Work  and  JOBSTART,  targeted  high  school 
dropouts.  Even  without  targeting,  all  the  programs  surveyed  here  attracted  large 
numbers  of  participants  who  lacked  a  high  school  diploma  or  GED.  Almost  50  percent 
of  all  MFSP  and  CCC  participants,  and  almost  90  percent  of  CVC  corpsmembers 
enrolled  without  either  credential. 

All  programs  except  Supported  Work  offered  educational  remediation  and  the  opportu- 
nity for  GED  attainment.  STEP'S  remedial  curriculum  for  in-school  youth  is  intended  to 
promote  high  school  graduation. 

Most  programs  restrict  access  to  GED  preparation  according  to  reading  level,  usually 
assessed  by  the  Test  of  Adult  Basic  Education.  Approximately  one-third  of  MFSP 
participants  who  lacked  a  high  school  diploma  or  GED  received  GED  preparation. 
CVC  placed  approximately  25  percent  in  GED  preparation  classes.    Auspos,  et  al., 
(1989)  do  not  give  percentages  for  the  JOBSTART  demonstration. 

GED  attainment  rates  are  usually  reported  as  percentages  of  those  enrolled  in  GED 
classes.  The  rates  range  from  17  percent  at  WOW  to  33  percent  at  CVC.  Because 
Auspos,  et  al.,  report  GED  attainment  rates  as  percentages  of  the  total  sample,  the 
JOBSTART  rates  are  (except  for  the  Lxds  Angeles  Job  Corps)  noteworthy  (see  Table  2). 

The  JOBSTART  analysis  signals  three  difficulties  in  comparing  GED  attainment  rates 
across  sites.  According  to  Auspos,  et  al.,  some  of  the  differences  reflect  state  differences 
in  GED  examinations.  State-level  scoring  conventions  make  it  easier  to  pass  in  Texas, 
and  more  difficult  in  New  York  and  California.  States  also  control  the  minimum  age  of 
recipients.  In  most  states,  recipients  must  be  18,  but  in  Arizona  and  New  York,  the 
locations  of  the  Phoenix  Job  Corps  and  Allentown,  the  age  is  19.  Other  differences 
among  sites,  according  to  Auspos,  et  al.,  reflect  different  average  reading  levels,  which 
are  not  reported. 
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Auspos,  et  al.,  also  credit  program  differences  for  differences  in  GED  attainment  rates. 
El  Centro  emphasized  GED  attainment,  partly  in  response  to  contractual  obligations  to 
JTPA,  and  incorporated  a  substantial  amount  of  practice  test-taking  into  the  weekly 
program.  El  Centro  also  placed  heavy  emphasis  on  group  instruction,  Connelley 
awarded  a  financial  bonus  for  passing  the  GED  (Auspos,  et  al.,  1989:112-115). 

Only  P/PV  (1990b)  reports  educational  attainments  for  youth  assigned  to  adult  basic 
education  classes,  62  percent  of  corpsmembers  in  CVC.  P/PV  finds  that  youth  who 
stayed  long  enough  to  complete  100  educational  hours  (at  six  hours  a  week)  showed 
significant  reading  gains. 

Impacts 

Except  for  CVC,  all  the  programs  surveyed  in  this  paper  have  been  evaluated  by  impact 
studies  using  either  random  assignment  or  comparison  group  methodologies.  Control  or 
comparison  groups  provide  benchmark  assessments  for  measuring  the  impacts  of  a 
demonstration,  by  providing  information  on  what  the  behavior  of  experimentals  might 
have  been  in  the  absence  of  the  program. 

Table  3  summarizes  reported  findings  in  employment,  education  and  other  areas,  and  the 
timing  of  the  follow-up  assessment  relative  to  program  enrollment  or  termination. 
Because  of  its  importance  for  the  field  of  employment  and  training,  findings  from  the 
Job  Corps  evaluation  are  included  in  the  table. 

The  Job  Corps  remains  the  only  intervention  to  demonstrate  positive  impacts  in  more 
than  one  area  (Mathematica  Policy  Research,  1980).  Compared  to  peers  (the  evaluation 
used  a  comparison  group  methodology).  Job  Corps  trainees  were  more  likely  to  have 
found  either  civilian  or  military  employment,  and  to  show  a  five-week  increase  in  annual 
employment.  Former  Job  Corps  members  also  reduced  their  participation  in  all  sbc 
public  transfer  programs  measured  by  evaluators,  and  showed  large  and  statistically 
significant  probabilities  (a  difference  of  19  percentage  points)  of  having  a  high  school 
diploma  or  GED.  Hov^ever,  early  reductions  in  arrest  rates  faded  out  during  the  second 
postprogram  year. 

None  of  the  subsequent  evaluations  has  yielded  positive  impacts  in  more  than  two  areas, 
Maynard  (1980)  found  no  positive  impacts  for  Supported  Work  participants  in  any  area: 
employment,  education,  drug  use  or  criminal  activity.  In  the  MFSP  demonstration,  GET 
participants  showed  positive  impacts  only  in  the  area  of  employment:  compared  with 
controls,  treatment  group  members  were  more  likely  to  be  working  (a  difference  of  10 
percentage  points)  and  earned  $133  dollars  more  a  month.  Positive  impacts  at  AUL  and 
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OIC  were  limited  to  educational  attainment,  where  significantly  more  treatment  group 
members  than  controls  reported  GED  attainment  at  follow-up. 

Similarly,  12  months  postenrollment,  JOBSTART  trainees  showed  negative  impacts  on 
earnings,  the  cost  of  foregone  employment  and  wages  as  a  result  of  enrollment  in  the 
training  intervention.  However,  28  percent  of  experimentals  received  ?  high  school 
degree  or  GED  compared  with  only  10  percent  of  controls,  an  impact  on  educational 
attainment  that  matches  the  Job  Corps  rates. 

CCC's  short-term  economic  impacts  were  limited  to  the  subgroup  of  JTPA-eligible 
corpsmembers,  who  showed  a  statistically  significant  positive  benefit  of  $678,  in  part 
because  of  positive  effects  on  hours  worked.  In  addition,  CCC  corpsmembers  showed 
positive  attitudinal  changes  in  areas  related  to  corps  activities,  such  as  awareness  of 
environmental  problems  and  the  importance  of  community  service  work.  STEP'S  short- 
term  gains  included  a  decrease  in  summer  learning  losses  (1.1  grade  levels  in  reading 
and  0.6  g)-ade  levels  in  math  for  controls  versus  no  losses  for  treatment  youth)  and  gains 
in  contraceptive  knowledge.  However,  STEP  students  did  not  show  changes  in  associat- 
ed sexual  behaviors. 

Summary 

In  simimary,  employment  and  training  programs  appear  to  average  a  six-month  length  of 
stay  and  a  GED  attainment  rate  of  30  percent  of  participants  assigned  to  GED  classes. 
No  clear  association  between  average  length  of  stay  and  any  outcome  measure  emerges. 
In  the  JOBSTART  demonstration,  for  example,  a  longer  than  average  length  of  stay  is 
associated  with  both  a  high  and  a  low  GED  attainment  rate. 

Differences  in  implementation  appear  to  account  for  much  of  the  deviation  in  GED 
rates  above  (El  Centro)  or  below  (WOW)  average.  Although  sites  that  require  educa- 
tional attainment  prior  to  skills  training  produce  high.  .-;  rates,  their  structure  often 
deprives  many  participants  of  vocational  training.  Short-term  impacts  from  GET  and 
JOBSTART  suggest  that  impacts  in  one  domain-education  or  employment  -are  usually 
at  the  expense  of  the  other,  and  that  trade-offs  may  therefore  be  inevitable. 

CONCLUSION  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

This  survey  illustrates  the  array  of  structures  and  outcomes  of  employment  and  training 
programs  for  disadvantaged  youth.  The  different  structures  have  different  advantages. 
Concurrent  structures  facilitate  entry  into  training  but  often  comprc"ise  educational 
outcomes.  Brokered  services  expand  the  range  of  training  and  educational  options  but 
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require  careful  coordination.  Corps  and  work  experience  programs  provide  no  skills 
training  but  enable  trainees  to  earn  a  minimum  wage  while  enrolled. 

The  survey  demonstrates  that  in  the  design  of  second-chance  interventions  for  youth,  no 
clear  alternative  to  the  high  school  model  has  emerged.  Despite  wide  structural 
variation  among  programs,  outcomes  fall  along  a  narrow  range.  Length  of  stay  rarely 
exceeds  six  months.  Only  approximately  30  percent  of  those  enrolled  in  GED  prepara- 
tion courses  pass  the  exam.  Since  the  Job  Corps  evaluation,  only  two  sites,  CET  and 
CCC,  have  posted  economic  impacts,  and  only  over  the  short  term. 

These  findings  have  several  implications  for  employment  and  training  in  both  the 
practice  and  research  areas. 

Practice 

First,  structure  should  reflect  program  goals.  No  one  structure  among  those  surveyed  is 
optimal,  but  some  are  clearly  better  adapted  to  specific  goals.  For  example,  a  concurrent 
structure  with  self-paced  modules  appears  adapted  to  training  interventions.  Sequential 
structures  with  either  individualized  or  group  learning  settings  appear  to  maximize 
educational  gains.  Some  structural  variables  may  determine  or  complement  others  in 
program  strategy.  Fixed  entry  suggests  group  learning;  CAI  allows  open  entry. 

Second,  the  circumstances  of  participants  and  the  consistent  length-of-stay  averages  argue 
for  the  value  of  efficiency  in  program  design.  Few  high  school  dropouts  apparently  are 
either  willing  or  able  to  make  12-month  commitments  to  training  and  education. 
Programs  that  offer  flexible  entry  and  exit  and  self-paced  learning  modules  appear  to 
address  the  learning  needs  and  styles  of  these  youth. 

Research 

This  review  indicates  a  need  for  research  in  three  areas.  First,  the  narrow  range  of 
outcomes  argues  that  employment  and  training  has  a  mandate-indeed,  perhaps  an 
opportunity~to  evaluate  structure  from  a  psychological  perspective.  In  the  past  decade, 
program  design  has  usually  been  based  on  a  sense  of  "what  works,"  vvdth  justification 
argued  from  a  social  policy  perspective  (Maynard,  1980:2-12).  Psychological  arguments, 
based  on  theories  that  might  predict  how  to  motivate  low  achievers,  have,  to  date,  been 
an  underutilized  resource  that  might  inform  the  central  question  of  this  paper:  Is  there  a 
way  to  integrate  what  youth  want  from  a  high  school  alternative  with  what  planners  think 
they  need? 
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Second,  employment  and  training  programs  lack  measures  of  successful  implementation. 
Without  indicators  of  how  well  a  program  was  implemented--how  consistently  services 
reflected  planners'  goals-evaluators  cannot  assess  whether  outcomes  reflect  structural  or 
implementation  successes  or  failures.  Employment  and  training  research  would  also 
benefit  from  standardized  reporting  conventions  that  include  non-GED  educational 
attainment  measures,  baseline  reading  scores,  and  the  time  of  onset  and  duration  of 
absenteeism. 

Finally,  the  attrition  and  absentee  data  argue  for  developing  more  understanding  of  their 
causes.  The  report  that  26  percent  of  all  participants  worked  while  enrolled  in 
JOBSTART  indicates  some  of  the  pressures  faced  by  significant  numbers  of  youth  who 
seek  training.  Careful  study  of  attrition  patterns  and  of  reasons  for  absences  or  termina- 
tion might  guide  the  design  of  models  to  maximize  training  and  education  opportunities 
and  participation. 

In  the  next  section,  we  identify  several  findings  from  academic  psychology  that  might 
assist  with  program  design.  In  the  concluding  section,  we  return  to  the  discussion  of 
program  structure,  integrating  findings  from  the  previous  two  sections. 
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III.  ACHIEVEMENT  MOTIVATION:  PROCESS  AND  STRUCTURE 

The  concept  of  motivation  has  been  problematic  for  those  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
the  poor.  All  too  often  invoked  to,  in  effect,  blame  those  trapped  in  poverty  for  faihng 
to  escape  from  it,  the  concept  has  been  understandably  avoided  by  the  research  and 
policy  communities.  Yet  no  other  theory  has  emerged  to  explain  low  enrollment  levels 
or  attrition  in  employment  and  training  interventions,  or  to  guide  alternative  designs. 
This  section  presents  recent  concepts  of  motivation  that  may  address  this  problem. 

BACKGROUND 

In  the  last  century,  motivation  has  been  redefined  several  times.  For  many  decades, 
psychologists  conceptualized  motivation  as  the  goals,  desires  and  ideas  of  individuals. 
Research  psychologists  explained  how  people  differed  according  to  their  goals  and 
attempted  to  measure  differences  in  the  intensity  with  which  they  pursued  them. 
However,  following  the  development  of  behaviorism,  genetics  and  Freudianism,  motiva- 
tion became  a  discredited  concept.  Because  people  were  thought  to  be  controlled  by 
innate  drives  (genetics  or  Freudianism)  or  environmental  stimuli  (behaviorism),  they 
supposedly  lacked  the  capacity  for  independent  action;  research  on  motivation  was 
therefore  considered  superfluous  and  theory-building  waned. 

The  renewal  of  interest  in  motivation  grew  out  of  observations  not  explainable  by 
classical  behaviorism.  Why,  for  example,  would  rewards  cause  children  to  lose  interest  in 
activities  they  had  previously  enjoyed?  Why  didn't  simplification  of  a  task  enable 
children  to  grow  in  confidence  and  subsequent  motivation?  The  resulting  inquiries  led 
to  a  model  of  motivation  in  which  people  act  in  part  independently  of  cues  from  the 
environment  or  genes.  The  last  two  decades  have  seen  a  profusion  of  research  defining 
how  and  when  people  are  motivated  to  act. 

The  central  insight  driving  this  research  has  been  that  ideas  about  achievement  experi- 
ences-not  the  experiences  themselves-determine  the  intensity  and  direction  of  future 
action.  "The  search  for  understanding  is  the  (or  a)  basic  'spring  of  action,'"  one  of  the 
founding  fathers  of  contemporary  motivational  research  explains  (Weiner,  1979). 
"Motivation  is  believed  to  be  determined  by  what  one  can  get  (incentive)  as  well  as  by 
the  likelihood  of  getting  it  (expectancy),"  he  writes  in  another  place  (Weiner,  1985). 
Causal  ascriptions-how  people  explain  what  happened-determine  reactions  and 
expectations  and  motivate  behavior. 

Many  of  the  findings  about  motivation  have  already  been  applied  to  educational 
interventions  for  youth.  STEP'S  Practical  Academics  curriculum  and  the  CAI  programs 
now  in  wide  use  translate  many  of  the  key  concepts  into  both  format  and  content. 
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However,  applications  to  the  structure  of  employment  and  training  programs  remain 
untested. 

For  several  reasons,  much  of  the  new  work  is  relevant  to  emplo>'ment  and  training. 
First,  many  psychologists  have  found  the  new  concept  of  motivation  applicable  to 
learning  settings  for  low  achievers,  especially  children  with  histories  of  learning  failures. 
Their  reports  of  success  suggest  that  their  methods  and  insights  might  be  useful  to 
alternative  programs  for  high  school  dropouts. 

Second,  by  shifting  the  focus  from  outcomes  to  process,  the  theories  can  potentially 
advance  discussions  about  how  youth  perceive  and  benefit  from  employment  and  training 
opportunities.  Psychology  may  be  able  to  inform  efforts  to  design  second-chance 
programs  that  provide  what  planners  think  youth  need,  in  settings  youth  like. 

Unfortunately,  however,  immediate  applications  to  employment  and  training  settings  may 
be  limited.  First,  the  literature  is  complicated  and  often  very  technical.  The  several 
unifying  theories  of  motivation  implicate  concepts  from  many  domains  within  psychol- 
ogy-including cognition,  affects,  learning  theory  and  behavior-any  one  of  which  is 
difficult  for  lay  persons.  "What  it  means"  for  the  employment  and  training  field  can 
often  require  translation. 

Second,  almost  all  findings  are  based  on  experiments  using  elementary  school  students  as 
subjects  and  conducted  under  laboratory  conditions.  Psychological  research  typically 
demands  very  controlled  settings-very  different  from  the  applied  settings  in  which 
employment  and  training  research  is  conducted.  Few  studies  of  motivation  have  involved 
high  school  dropouts  and  none-at  least  none  uncovered  by  this  survey-employment  and 
training  programs. 

Finally,  most  of  the  findings  are  based  on  short-term  outcome  measures,  such  as 
performance  on  arithmetic  tasks,  or  self-reports  on  ideas  or  feelings  following  task 
completion.  Few  studies  have  probed  the  contingencies  of  "continuation  motivation," 
defined  as  "a  return  to  a  task  in  a  subsequent  time,  in  similar  or  varying  circumstances, 
without  visible  external  pressure  to  do  so,  and  when  other  behavior  alternatives  are 
available"  (Maehr,  1976:448).  Yet  continuation  motivation  is  the  yardstick  for  employ- 
ment and  training' programs  whose  impacts  are  measured  months  or  years  after  participa- 
tion. 

THEORY  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  FINDINGS 

This  presentation  necessarily  simplifies  what  is  a  complex  area  of  inquiry  and  an 
extensive  academic  literature.  The  goal  has  been  to  select  concepts  that  are  immediately 
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relevant  to  existing  programs  and  to  explain  them  in  nontechnical  language.  For 
convenience,  the  concepts  are  presented  under  three  headings:  expectations  of  personal 
effectiveness;  the  structure  of  goals;  and  intrinsic  motivation  and  incentives. 

To  illustrate  the  relevance  of  many  of  the  concepts,  theoretical  discussions  are  followed 
by  practical  examples.  All  examples  are  drawn  from  the  Practical  Academics  curriculum, 
developed  by  P/PV  for  the  STEP  demonstration,  which  has  integrated  many  of  the  key 
concepts  into  its  design.^ 


Expectations  of  Personal  Effectivf^.ng<;«; 


Tlie  core  of  current  psychological  theory  is  that  the  ideas  people  hold  about  their 
effectiveness  determine  the  amount  of  effort  they  will  exert,  their  choice  of  activities,  and 
their  persistence  in  the  face  of  failure  and  accomplishments.  Expectations  people  have 
about  their  effectiveness  vary  in  magnitude,  generality  and  strength.  The  stronger  the 
ideas  about  personal  effectiveness,  the  theory's  chief  proponent  explains,  "the  more 
active  the  efforts"  (Bandura,  1977). 

People  derive  their  ideas  about  their  own  effectiveness  from  various  sources.  In  general, 
experiences  of  success  increase  and  experiences  of  failure  decrease  a  sense  of  personal 
effectiveness,  though  a  failure  after  a  string  of  successes  may  have  little  effect.  Observa- 
tions of  peers  improving  their  skills  can  convey  a  vicarious  sense  of  effectiveness.  Praise 
and  encouragement  can  raise  expectations,  but  only  if  the  source  is  credible.  Self- 
awareness  can  inform  ideas  about  personal  effectiveness.  Sweating  and  trembling  may 
signal  ineffectiveness  relative  to  a  task;  relaxation  may  indicate  competence  (Schunk 
1989). 

An  important  source  of  ideas  about  personal  effectiveness  are  the  causes  people  ascribe 
to  their  success  or  failure:  what  psychologists  call  attributions.  The  most  common 
attributions  concern  their  own  ability,  the  amount  of  effort  they  must  exert  to  accomplish 
a  task,  the  difficulty  of  a  task  and  its  outcomes.    For  example,  people  think  differently 
about  themselves  depending  on  whether  they  think  they  succeeded  or  failed  at  a  task  and 


Practical  Academics  provides  reading  and  math  instruction  for  14-  and  15-year-old  disadvantaged 
youth  perfonning  below  grade  level  in  school.  Created  specifically  for  the  90  hours  of  basic  skills  instruction 
built  into  each  summer  of  STEP,  the  curriculum  includes  15  one-  or  two-week  modules  on  the  subjects  of 
work,  literature,  drama,  current  issues  or  life  skills.  All  focus  on  topics  that  are  highly  relevant  to  youth  and 
emphasize  specific  basic  higher-order  skills,  such  as  summarizing,  predicting,  drawing  conclusions  and 
problem-solving.  The  other  ingredients  of  Practical  Academics  are  CAI,  journal  writing,  sustained  silent 
reading  and  individual  support  activities  (P/PV,  1991). 
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whether  they  attribute  an  outcome  to  their  own  ability,  their  own  effort  or  the  difficulty 
of  the  task. 

Psychologists  believe  that  ideas  about  ability  and  effort  have  a  direct  effect  on  perfor- 
mance.^ Because  effort,  as  opposed  to  ability,  is  controllable,  children  who  make  effort 
attributions  are  more  likely  to  do  their  best  when  confronting  difficulty.  Conversely, 
children  who  attribute  failure  to  insufficient  ability  are  likely  to  be  debilitated  by  failure 
(Licht  and  Dweck,  1984).'  In  fact,  low  achievers  are  more  likely  than  high  achievers  to 
attribute  failure  to  low  ability  and  success  to  low  task  difficuJty--in  other  words,  to 
attribute  outcomes  to  uncontrollable  causes. 

Psychologists  have  demonstrated  that  interventions  that  change  attributions  affect  both 
ideas  about  personal  effectiveness  and  achievement.  Attributional  retraining  combined 
with  learning  task  strategies  has  altered  achievement  levels  in  low-achieving  children. 
However,  interventions  that  provide  low  achievers  only  with  success  experiences  do  not 
affect  subsequent  performance." 


*  Ideas  about  the  relationship  between  ability  and  effort  change  as  children  age.  Younger  children 
believe  high  effort  implies  or  is  equivalent  to  high  ability.  Older  children  believe  higher  effort  implies  lower 
ability,  and  ability  is  seen  as  more  critical  for  performance  than  effort.  Adults  employ  more  or  less 
differentiated  conceptions,  depending  on  audience,  task  and  setting  (Nicholls,  1984). 

'  For  example,  fifth-graders  classified  as  high  or  low  in  self-concept  were  instructed  to  work  in  pairs. 
High  self-concept  children  attributed  success  outcomes  to  their  ability  more  than  did  low  self-concept 
children  (Ames,  1978).  In  a  study  of  fifth-graders  classified  as  "helpless  oriented"  or  "master/  oriented," 
helpless  children  attributed  'Mlure  to  lack  of  ability.  Master/  children,  in  contrast,  made  few  attribuUons  but 
engaged  in  remedies  for  failure.  Despite  failure,  mastery-oriented  children  maintained  a  positive  view  about 
the  eventual  outcome  (Diener  and  Dweck,  1978).  After  completing  tasks  with  designed  failures  and 
successes,  helpless  children  underestimated  the  number  of  their  successes,  did  not  view  them  as  indicative  of 
ability,  arid  did  not  expect  them  to  continue.  Subsequent  failure  led  them  to  devalue  their  performance 
piener  and  Dweck,  1980). 

^0  Children  reading  below  grade  level  who  were  given  direct  attribuUon  retraining  showed  significant 
increases  in  reading  persistence  and  attribution  to  effort  on  a  standardized  posttest  compared  to  controls 
(Fowler  and  Peterson,  1981).  Students  with  deficient  arithmeUc  skills  who  were  given  attribuUonal  retraining 
that  combined  task  strategies  and  achievement  beliefs  showed  statistically  significant  gains  on  a  self-efficacy 
posttest  (Schunk,  1981). 

Children  defined  as  "helpless"  were  assigned  to  one  of  two  procedures  that  provided  either  attribu- 
tional retraining  or  success  experiences.  Subjects  of  the  latter  procedure  demonstrated  deterioration  in 
performance  after  failure;  subjects  given  attributional  retraining  maintained  or  improved  their  performance 
and  showed  an  increase  in  the  degree  to  which  they  emphasized  effort  versus  ability  (Dweck,  1975). 
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In  summary,  psychologists  have  demonstrated  that  ideas  children  hold  about  their 
effectiveness  affect  their  achievement.  The  most  influential  of  these  ideas  are  the 
attributions:  ideas  about  causes  of  success  and  failure.  Because  effort,  unlike  ability,  is 
a  cause  that  people  can  control,  people  who  ascribe  success  experiences  to  their  own' 
effort  are  more  likely  to  achieve  in  the  future.  Conversely,  low  achievers  are  more  likely 
to  make  maladaptive  attributions,  such  as  low  ability  as  a  cause  of  their  failures  and  low 
task  difficulty  as  a  cause  of  their  successes.  This  attributional  pattern  inhibits  their 
motivation  for  future  challenges. 

Practical  Academics  provides  students  multiple  opportunities  to  change  their  ideas  about 
their  personal  effectiveness.  The  many  activities  that  encourage  class  participation 
enable  students  to  see  peers  improving  their  skills.  The  activity  of  journal  writing 
refocuses  a  writing  task  away  from  skills  (and  ability  attributions)  onto  content  and 
personal  effort.  The  modules  integrate  challenging  exercises-that  require  real  effort-- 
with  material  that  is  interesting  and  accessible  to  students.  For  example,  a  module  on 
"Your  Summer  Job"  teaches  reading  and  spelling  skills  in  the  context  of  resume  prepara- 
tion, and  math  skills  in  the  context  of  time  cards  and  pay  stubs. 

The  Structure  of  Goals 

Not  surprisingly,  ideas  about  ability  and  effort  do  not  arise  in  a  vacuum.  Psychologists 
can  now  describe  how  ideas  about  achievement  are  shaped  by  the  structure  of  learning 
settings,  and  vice  versa. 

Recent  research  indicates  that  students  instinctively  structure  learning  situations  differ- 
ently. Some  students  construct  performance  goals  in  any  learning  setting;  these  students 
instinctively  look  for  indicators  of  their  own  ability  in  relationship  to  how  others  are 
performing.  Students  who  construct  mastery  goals,  in  contrast,  focus  on  mastering  a  skill, 
value  the  process  of  learning  and  attaining  mastery,  and  are  usually  more  predisposed  to' 
pursue  challenging  tasks  (Ames  and  Archer,  1988).'^ 

Experiments  with  children  have  illustrated  how  structures  imposed  by  adults  affect  ideas 
about  personal  effectiveness  and  achievement.  When  experimenters  emphasize  ability, 
high  outcomes  and  comparison  with  other  students,  or  performance  goals,  children  make 
ability  attributions  and  become  despondent  after  failure.  In  mastery  goals  settings,  when 
experimenters  stress  improvement,  progress  and  the  process  of  learning,  children  ignore 


Implicit  ideas  about  goal  orientation  predict  ability  attributions.  Eighth-graders  were  assessed  for  goal 
preference  and  their  interpretation  of  effort.  Subjects  with  performance  goals  used  effort  as  an  index  of 
ability,  with  high  effort  implying  low  ability,  and  vice  versa.  In  contrast,  subjects  with  learning  goals  viewed 
effort  as  a  means  to  achieve  mastery,  with  greater  effort  indicating  more  ability  (Dweck  and  Leggeu,  1988). 
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cues  about  their  ability  and  respond  to  failure  with  problem-solving  strategies  (Elliott 
and  Dweck,  1988).  When  shown  attainable  short-term  learning  goals,  even  low  achievers 
make  rapid  progress  in  self-directed  activities  (Bandura  and  Schunk,  1981). 

Similarly,  learning  settings  structured  as  competitive,  individualistic  or  cooperative 
situations  elicit  different  ideas  about  achievement  in  children.  These  differences  result 
from  the  different  relationships  these  structures  impose  on  people.  For  example, 
competitive  structures  impose  a  condition  of  negative  interdependence,  so  that  the 
possibility  or  opportunity  for  one  student  to  attain  a  goal  is  reduced  when  others  are 
successful.  In  individualistic  structures,  in  contrast,  students  are  independent  of  each 
other  and  the  opportunity  to  attain  goals  is  equal  for  all  students.  In  cooperative 
structures,  students  perform  in  groups  and  usually  are  dependent  on  each  other  for  goal 
attainment  (Ames,  1984:178-181). 

Children  think  about  their  performance  differently  depending  on  these  goal  structures. 
In  competitive  structures,  children  tend  to  make  ability  attributions  and  to  reward 
themselves  exclusively  on  the  basis  of  their  present  performance.  In  individualistic 
structures,  in  contrast,  children  are  more  likely  to  make  effort  attributions  and  to 
consider  past  and  present  performance  when  evaluating  themselves.^^    "Not  only  do 
[these]  children  attribute  their  performance  to  effort,"  one  psychologist  points  out,  "they 
also  think  about  how  to  do  the  task"  (Ames,  1984:203). 

When  learning  in  cooperative  structures,  children  evaluate  their  own  performance  based 
on  the  group  outcome.  Successful  group  outcomes  promote  positive  self-evaluations 
even  in  children  who  perform  poorly  on  a  group  task.  For  this  reason,  "cooperative 
structures  that  ensure  group  success  can  be  a  real  boon  to  low  achievers,"  according  to 
one  psychologist  (Ames,  1984:186). 

Practical  Academics  provides  a  flexible  structure  that  enables  students  to  move  between 
individualistic  and  cooperative  learning  situations.  Students  may  work  cooperatively  on  a 
task,  such  as  creating  a  poster  to  illustrate  a  concept  from  a  module.  Individualized 
activities  enable  students  to  practice  and  reinforce  skills  while  working  independently. 
Because  the  curriculum  focuses  on  mastery  of  higher-order  thinking  skills,  it  avoids  the 
need  for  normative  performance  measures,  such  as  grades.  In  fact,  grades  and  other 
competitive  measures  of  achievement  are  excluded  from  the  curriculum. 


13  Children  placed  in  either  compeUtive  or  individualistic  setUngs  were  told  to  work  on  a  task.  In  the 
individualisUc  setting,  children's  assessments  of  past  and  present  performance  counted  almost  equally  toward 
their  feelings  of  satisfaction.  In  the  competitive  setting,  children  focused  almost  exclusively  on  present 
performance  (Ames  and  Ames,  1981). 
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Intrinsic  Motivation  and  Incentives 

The  classical  stimulus-response  model  of  motivation  posits  a  direct  link  between 
environmental  stimuli  or  rewards  and  behavior.  According  to  the  classical  paradigm,  the 
bell  rings  and  the  dog  salivates;  the  reward  of  food  induces  the  rat  to  continue  to  press  a 
bar. 

The  contemporary  model  is  considerably  more  complex  It  is  based  on  research  that 
found  that  when  people  receive  rewards  for  activities  in  which  they  were  initially 
interested-or  "intrinsically  motivated"--they  lose  interest  in  those  activities."  Rewards 
may  have  detrimental  effects,  especially  when  initial  interest  in  an  activity  is  high  and  the 
reward  is  viewed  as  a  bribe.  "The  mere  creation  of  an  instrumental,  contingent  means- 
end  relationship,  even  between  two  activities  of  high  and  initially  equivalent  interest  to 
the  child,"  psychologists  explain,  "may  be  sufficient  to  create  a  decrease  in  the  child's 
later  intrinsic  interest  in  the  activity  undertaken  as  a  means  to  some  ulterior  end" 
(Lepper  and  Hodell,  1989:77). 

Psychologists  point  out,  however,  that  not  all  rewards  are  detrimental.  Rewards  given  to 
reinforce  specific  behaviors,  such  as  attendance  or  adherence  to  a  dress  code,  promote 
those  behaviors.  Rewards  for  competence  in  an  activity,  or  achievement  awards,  can 
increase  or  decrease  motivation,  depending  on  success  or  failure  in  the  activity.  'Rewards 
that  lead  to  perceptions  that  an  activity  is  being  controlled--as  in  a  bribe-always 
decrease  subsequent  interest  in  the  activity  (Lepper  and  Hodell,  1989:84-87).^^ 

Furthermore,  rewards  linked  to  cooperative  structures  can  have  a  positive  and  even 
powerful  effect.  Research  on  cooperative  structures  has  demonstrated  that  rewards  for 
team  achievements  increase  individual  achievement  even  if  individuals  in  the  group  have 


For  example,  children  who  showed  intrinsic  interest  in  drawing  and  were  given  expected  rewards 
demonstrated  less  subsequent  interest  in  the  activity  than  children  given  unexpected  or  no  rewards  (Lepper, 
et  al.,  1973).  Furthermore,  adult  surveillance  of  children  engaged  in  activities  in  which  they  were  intrinsically 
interested  decreased  subsequent  interest,  even  when  there  was  no  explicit  expectation  of  reward  fLeoDer  and 
Greene,  1975).  ^ 

Research  suggests  that  application  of  these  concepts,  though  complicated,  is  not  impossible.  For 
example,  children  who  performed  well  in  an  intrinsically  motivated  task  showed  decreased  interest  in  the 
activity  when  rewards  were  not  related  to  performance.  However,  subjects  who  received  rewards  based  on 
performance  showed  decreased  interest  only  if  they  had  performed  poorly  (Kamiol  and  Ross,  1977).  A 
summary  of  research  on  rewards  and  intrinsic  motivation  confirms  that  if  rewards  are  contingent  on 
performance,  delivered  systematically  and  repeatedly,  and  related  to  the  tasks  for  which  they  are  delivered, 
then  negative  effects  on  motivation  can  be  minimized  (Malouf,  1983). 
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worked  independently.  Group  study  itself  had  no  effect  on  individual  achievement;  only 
when  a  group  received  a  reward  did  individual  achievement  rise  (Slavin,  1983). " 

Psychologists  point  out  that  no  reward  given  by  others  can  replace  the  reward  of 
enjoyment  from  the  mere  performance  of  an  activity.  However,  some  individuals  may 
lack  the  skills  necessary  "to  get  into  the  flow,  stay  in  it,  and  make  the  process  evolve." 
These  skills  probably  include  a  capacity  to  focus  attention  on  an  activity,  to  define  goals 
and  the  means  of  attaining  them,  to  seek  feedback,  and  to  balance  challenges  and  skills. 
For  some  individuals,  an  ability  to  tolerate  the  anxiety  of  learning  new  skills-with  the 
likelihood  of  failure  accompanying  the  learning  process-may  also  be  necessary.  In  other 
words,  to  enjoy  an  intrinsically  motivated  experience  may,  for  some  people,  pose  both  a 
challenge  and  a  reward  (Csikszentmihalyi  and  Nakamura,  1989:66-67). 

STEP  staff  recommend  that  "Self- Identify"  be  one  of  the  first  Practical  Academics 
modules  taught  in  students'  first  summer  of  STEP.  The  module  builds  off  activities  in 
which  pairs  of  students  take  turns  discussing  photographs  of  their  families,  which  they 
have  been  asked  to  bring  to  class.  These  motivating  activities,  built  around  topics  in 
which  students  are  intrinsically  interested,  lead  into  exercises  that  teach  higher-order 
skills,  such  as  writing  a  description  of  the  photograph,  or  drawing  inferences  from 
another  writer's  biography  or  photograph.  The  module  conchides  with  independent 
task.s,  selected  by  the  student,  that  reinforce  these  interests  or  skills,  such  as  a  journal 
entry  on  a  family  story,  or  the  construction  of  a  family  tree  using  a  form  in  a  workbook. 

SUMMARY 

Contemporary  psychology  defines  motivation  according  to  the  thought  processes  that 
integrate  internal  and  external  information.  Whereas  past  concepts  of  motivation 
identified  what  a  person  wanted,  the  new  model  describes  how  people  think  about  past 
and  future  achievement  experiences.  These  thought  processes  directly  affect  behaviors. 

This  revised  model  of  motivation  signals  several  facts  relevant  to  interventions  for 
disadvantaged  youth.  As  dropouts  from  inner-city  high  schools,  many  recruits  will 
probably  use  maladaptive  attribution  patterns  that  constrict  their  motivation.  Learning 
structures  that  emphasize  individual  accomplishments  and  mastery  goals-the  process  of 
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16  These  findings  are  based  on  categorization  of  46  studies  of  cooperative  learning  and  achievement 
according  to  task  structure  and  incentive  structure.  Tasics  could  be  accomplished  either  by  all  group 
members  working  together  or  by  individual  specialization.  Rewards  could  be  distributed  to  groups  based  on 
either  indi-Wdual  achievements  or  a  group  product,  or  to  individuals  based  on  individual  achievement  withm 
the  group  effort.  Slavin  concludes  that  group  rewards  for  individual  or  group  learning  are  cnucal  to  the 
effectiveness  of  cooperative  learning  methods. 
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learning  as  opposed  to  grades-may  encourage  more  productive  orientations.  Coopera- 
tive structures,  especially  those  that  confer  rewards  for  group  successes,  may  prove 
motivational  even  for  low  achievers.  Exercises  that  emphasize  the  importance  of  effort 
in  achievement  may  have  long-term  motivational  benefits. 

The  new  model  reverses  a  familiar  causal  relationship.  "Where  there's  away  there's  a 
will,"  psychologists  now  argue,  pointing  to  the  potential  for  learning  settings  to  elicit  the 
thinking  that  precedes  achievement  (Corno  and  Mandinach,  1983).  This  revisionist 
formulation  has  far-reaching  implications  for  interventions  that  seek  "to  make  the 
connection"  with  youth  at  risk  of  school  failure  (Higgins,  1988). 

Implementation  of  the  new  vision  is,  however,  unavoidably  complex.  Motivation  Vorks" 
on  multiple  levels,  reinforced  or  extinguished  by  cues  embedded  in  all  aspects  of 
educational  interaction.  The  task  for  planners  is  to  integrate  the  internal  motivation  of 
the  individual  with  the  structure  of  a  learning  environment-no  small  feat  in  multidimen- 
sional programs  for  youth  with  many  needs. 
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IV.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  paper  began  with  two  questions  related  to  the  structure  of  education  and  training 
programs  for  youth.  The  first  question  probes  the  array  of  options  available  to  design 
second-chance  programs  different  from  the  high  school  model.  The  second  question  asks 
about  the  motivations  of  candidates  for  those  programs.  What  would  they  want  from  an 
alternative  structure,  we  asked?  How  could  this  structure  be  different  enough  from 
school  to  attract  them  but  still  prepare  them  for  the  world  of  work? 

Our  analysis  of  the  structures  of  15  sites  in  sbc  employment  and  training  programs  imple- 
mented in  the  1980s  has  illustrated  the  range  of  design  options.  Programs  can  be 
concurrently  or  sequentially  structured;  services  can  be  in-house  or  brokered;  core 
components  can  include  work  experience,  training,  education  and  life  skills;  and  stipends 
may  or  may  not  be  offered.  Other  options  include  open  or  fixed  entry  and  exit,  and 
groupings  by  age  and  by  teams  or  crews. 

Similarly,  our  review  of  contemporary  theories  about  motivation  has  yielded  insights 
about  the  types  of  experiences  that  students-at  least  those  in  laboratory  settings  -find 
motivating.  Here  we  find  additional  diversity:  different  motivating  cognitions  and 
different  structural  settings  where  they  can  emerge. 

In  this  section,  we  review  findings  from  Sections  II  and  III.  We  then  apply  concepts 
from  Section  III  to  explore  what  might  be  motivational  compc  .ents  of  existing  education 
and  training  programs.  We  conclude  with  recommendations  that  emerge  from  these 
discussions. 

REVIEW  OF  FINDINGS 

The  diversity  of  programs  surveyed  in  Section  II  yields  no  clear  alternative  to  the  high 
school  structure  for  second-chance  interventions.  Two  factors  contribute  to  this  conclu- 
sion. First,  despite  the  diversity,  outcomes  fall  along  a  narrow  range:  length  of  stay 
averages  about  six  months,  GED  attainment  averages  30  percent  of  those  who  receive 
preparation,  and  impacts  are  limited  to  a  single  outcome-education  or  training-or 
subgroup  of  a  research  sample. 

Second,  different  structures  have  different  advantages.  Concurrent  structures  reduce 
waiting  lists  but  may  also  have  reduced  educational  outcomes.  Sequential  structures 
promote  education  but  may  result  in  attrition  because  of  delays  between  program 
segments.  Offering  all  components  in-house  facilitates  integration  and  reduces  attrition 
but  limits  the  training  options  programs  can  offer. 
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For  these  reasons,  we  conclude  that  any  structural  alternative  involves  trade-offs. 
Planners  therefore  need  to  identify  goals  prior  to  designing  a  program  structure. 
Selection  of  goals-occupational  training,  educational  remediation-should  inform 
selection  of  structural  alternatives. 

However,  absentee  and  attrition  data  suggest  that,  no  matter  what  the  structure,  many 
candidates  for  employment  and  training  programs  will  not  or  cannot  participate  beyond 
six  months.  The  consistency  of  the  attrition  data  argues  for  efficiency  in  program  design: 
planners  need  to  ensure  that  even  short-term  participants  are  able  to  derive  some 
benefit. 

The  review  of  the  psychological  literature  on  motivation  has  yielded  findings  of  a  very 
different  sort.  In  the  last  two  decades,  psychology  has  produced  a  profusion  of  research 
on  motivational  patterns.  Much  of  the  research  has  focused  on  the  special  needs  of  low 
achievers,  and  on  the  often  subtle  relationships  between  individual  motivation  and 
educational  approach. 

The  survey  reveals  that  patterns  of  thinking  characteristic  of  low  achievers  can  compro- 
mise their  motivation  for  new  and  challenging  tasks.  Interventions  that  focus  on  the 
contribution  of  effort  as  opposed  to  ability  in  the  attainment  of  goals  can  help  revise 
maladaptive  patterns  and  raise  achievement  levels.  Individualistic  (as  opposed  to 
competitive)  structures  that  emphasize  mastery  (as  opposed  to  performance)  and 
attainable  short-term  goals  can  motivate  all  learners.  Cooperative  programs,  especially 
when  combined  with  group  rewards,  can  provide  experiences  that  are  particularly 
constructive  for  low  achievers. 

Although  these  insights  are  compelling,  the  major  findings  from  the  review  are  more 
subtle.  The  framework  of  contemporary  theories  of  motivation-the  concepts  that 
undergird  the  research-have  far-reaching  implications  for  educational  interventions. 

First,  current  understanding  of  how  motivation  works  indicates  the  possibility  for  change. 
Interventions  can  be  designed  to  address  apparent  motivational  deficits  in  low  achievers. 
Individuals  can  change  the  process  whereby  they  define  and  seek  out  goals. 

Second,  motivation  results  from  interaction  between  an  individual  and  his  or  her  setting 
(Higgins,  1988).  Both  sides  of  the  connection  are  essential:  the  individual  reaching  for 
his  or  her  goal;  and  the  setting  that  makes  the  goal,  and  the  path  to  its  attainment, 
apparent.  It  follows  that  intervention  will  be  admittedly  challenging  when  the  individual 
has  had  many  experiences  that  discourage  adaptive  and  productive  motivational  thinking 
and  behavior. 
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Finally,  intrinsic  motivation-what  an  individual  wants  and  strives  to  attain-may  be  the 
goal,  as  opposed  to  ^he  starting  place,  of  interventions  for  high  school  dropouts.  The 
demographic  literature  suggests,  and  anecdotal  reports  confirm,  that  many  recruits  to 
second-chance  interventions  enroll  with  many  deficits  and  many  needs.  Support  services 
and  constructive  interactions  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  experience  the  reward 
of  intrinsic  motivation. 

MOTIVATIONAL  ASPECTS  OF  EXISTING  PROGRAMS 

Below,  we  identify  what  may  be  motivational  aspects  of  employment  and  training 
programs.  From  our  review  in  Section  II,  the  CCC,  CVC  and  GET  programs  appear  to 
have  motivational  components. 

Youth  Corps 

Our  survey  included  two  youth  corps  programs,  CCC  and  CVC.  Although  neither  has 
demonstrated  postprogram  impacts  (only  the  CCC  has  been  formally  evaluated),  both 
remain  popular  with  youth.  Our  review  of  the  psychology  of  motivation  suggests  several 
reasons  for  this  popularity. 

Youth  corps  traditionally  promote  a  strong  social  ethic,  usually  centered  on  the  values  of 
service  and  racial/ethnic  tolerance.  Corps  reinforce  these  values  on  several  levels: 
corpsmembers  work  in  teams,  wear  uniforms,  and  perform  community  service  for  low 
wages.  We  have  noted  both  the  need  for  program  structure  to  reflect  program  goals  and 
the  effect  of  setting  on  motivation.  Our  review  suggests  that  to  the  extent  that  corps 
blend  their  values  with  their  structure,  they  may  elicit  motivations  associated  with 
helping,  service  and  interdependence. 

In  addition,  because  they  are  often  challenging  but  require  no  prior  skills,  corps  work 
projects  may  be  motivational.  CCC  teams  occasionally  take  on  emergency  assignments, 
such  as  fire  fighting  and  flood  control.  CVC  usually  requires  corpsmembers  to  work 
outside  their  own  neighborhoods  under  difficult  physical  conditions  or  with  difficult 
clienteles,  such  as  the  mentally  retarded  or  terminally  ill. 

Our  analysis  yields  several  insights  into  why  many  youth  like  these  assignments.  To  the 
extent  that  a  project  is  a  group  success,  it  motivates  even  those  who  contribute  little 
toward  the  eventual  outcome.  A  project's  novelty  may  motivate  some  youth;  others  may 
be  motivated  by  a  difficult  task. 

Many  corps,  including  CVC,  require  recruits  to  attend  a  preenrollment  training  session, 
or  "hard  corps  challenge."  These  sessions  often  provide  physical  and  psychological 
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challenges,  such  as  rock  climbing  or  predawn  physical  training.  Perhaps  paradoxically, 
they  are  often  f)opular  with  corpsmembers-many  describe  it  as  "the  best  part  of  CVC." 
Although  never  researched,  the  training  appears  to  contain  motivational  elements: 
difficult  (but  not  impossible)  tasks  that  require  (and  respond  to)  effort;  coaching  by 
sympathetic  leaders;  and  discussion  to  focus  attention  on  effort  and  feelings. 

However,  our  review  suggests  that  corps  have  yet  to  maximize  the  potential  of  groups  to 
reinforce  such  social  codes  as  attendance,  or  to  elicit  motivation  on  academic  tasks. 
Many  corps,  including  CVC,  use  a  cooperative  team  structure  for  work  but  reward 
individuals  for  attendance  and  academic  attainments.  Yet  research  suggests  that 
individual  attainments  are  greater  when  the  group  receives  the  reward;  the  high  GED 
attainment  rates  at  the  El  Centro  site  in  the  JOBSTART  demonstration  may  be  an 
example. 

CET 

A  site  in  the  MFSP  demonstration,  CET  offers  a  very  different  structure  from  the  corps, 
but  one  that  has  demonstrated  postprogram  employment  impacts.  Contemporary 
psychology  provides  insights  into  its  success. 

In  the  CET  model,  participants  begin  training  in  an  occupation  of  their  choice  immedi- 
ately after  enrollment.  They  then  proceed  at  their  own  pace  through  a  series  of  training 
modules.  Participants  have  access  to  academic  remediation  concurrently  with  training. 
Because  CET  offers  training  only  for  demand  occupations,  participants  who  complete  the 
modules  can  expect  employment. 

CETs  success  is  usually  attributed  to  its  practical  orientation.  Participants  are  motivated 
to  learn  a  skill,  the  argument  goes,  because  training  leads  to  a  definite  outcome:  a 
better  job  than  they  could  otherwise  procure.  Placement  specialists  guarantee  that  jobs 
are  identified  for  those  who  attain  training  benchmarks. 

Contemporaiy  psychology  suggests  several  different  explanations.  The  goals  embedded 
in  the  training  modules  may  reinforce  intrinsic  interest  in  the  selected  occupation.  The 
emphasis  on  mastery  may  elicit  effort  attributions  and  thus  develop  adaptive  thinking 
about  effectiveness.  Focusing  on  the  process  by  which  participants  master  a  skill  may 
change  thinking  that  may  have  compromised  motivation  and  performance  in  the  past.  In 
addition,  CET's  supportive  setting  may  enable  participants  to  tolerate  anxiety  in  learning 
new  skills.  Finally,  mastery  of  a  skill  may  provide  its  own  reward. 

CETs  success  is  especially  remarkable  in  that  participants  receive  no  stipend  and  no 
monetary  incentives  to  attain  designated  benchmarks.  Because  the  academic  component 
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is  subordinate,  educational  attainments,  though  comparatively  low,  are  also  remarkable 
and  suggest  that  motivational  experiences  may  be  transferable. 

Without  further  research,  explanations  of  success  based  on  the  cognitive  (as  opposed  to 
occupational)  changes  CET  achieves  must  remain  speculative.  Although  occupational 
impacts  will  always  be  the  measure  of  employment  and  training  programs,  psychological 
research  into  skills  mastery  may  help  other  settings  emulate  CETs  success. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Integration  of  psychology  with  structural  planning  for  employment  and  training  interven- 
tions cannot  be  an  immediate  goal.  Several  steps  in  the  short  term,  however,  could 
facilitate  this  integration.  We  outline  these  steps  below: 

1.  Investigate  reasonf;  for  absenteeism  and  attrition.  Section  II  has  revealed  widespread 
absenteeism  from  education  and  training  programs  and  high  rates  of  early  terminations. 
Yet  little  credible  information  exists  on  the  reasons  youth  are  absent  or  leave  before 
completion. 

The  few  published  reports  of  reasons  for  absenteeism  or  termination  indicate  the 
complexity  of  investigating  these  behaviors.  Many  youth  who  enroll  in  employment  and 
training  programs  confront  multiple,  simultaneous  problems  that  restrict  their  participa- 
tion. Homelessness,  pregnancy  and  family  problems  are  in  the  backgrounds  of  many  of 
these  youth.  Many  find  they  must  seek  employment  to  provide  for  present  needs,  even 
while  enrolled  full  time  in  a  program  that  aims  to  improve  their  future. 

Carefixl  study  is  needed  to  identify  reasons  for  absences.  Identification  of  causes  and 
patterns  of  attrition  might  enable  planners  to  minimize  interruptions.  Even  if  absences 
and  attrition  are  unavoidable,  understanding  causes  might  facilitate  design  of  structures 
to  maximize  learning  during  intermittent  or  brief  enrollments. 

2.  Standardize  conventions  for  reporting  attendance  and  length-of-stav  outcomes. 
Section  II  has  illustrated  the  difficulty  of  comparing  attendance  and  length-of-stay 
outcomes  across  sites  as  part  of  the  search  for  optimal  program  structures.  Many  youth 
compile  absences  of  long  duration  while  enrolled.  In  segmented  programs,  lapsed  time 
between  segments  may  or  may  not  contribute  to  length-of-stay  calculations.  Evaluators 
compound  the  confusion  by  failing  to  indicate  whether  length  of  stay  includes  all  or  part 
of  a  month  and  by  using  different  length  periods. 
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Our  review  indicates  that  any  conventioi  should  reflect  both  hourly  and  chronologically 
lapsed  time.  P/PV  likes  the  CVC  formula;^^  formulas  not  identified  in  this  survey  may 
have  other  benefits.  P/PV  also  recommends  that  "months"  be  reported  as  "months 
completed,"  with  monthly  or  quarterly  periods,  and  that  evaluators  follow  Auspos,  et  al., 
(1989)  and  report  hours  by  component. 

3.  Develop  and  promulgate  indicators  of  good  management.  Any  structure  may  appeal* 
promising  in  design.  Yet  without  indicators  of  the  quality  of  implementation,  evaluators 
cannot  explain  whether  a  disappointing  outcome  reflects  a  design  or  implementation 
failure.  Furthermore,  to  argue  effects,  evaluators  need  to  demonstrate  that  trainees 
received  the  intervention. 

Several  indicators  can  probably  be  included  in  evaluations  without  significant  increases  in 
cost.  Reports  of  average  daily  attendance  based  on  time  sheets  are  often  good  indicators 
of  management  quality.  Attendance  measures  disaggregated  by  component  can  reflect 
how  well  components  have  been  integrated  and  implemented.  Conversely,  absentee 
rates  and  average  duration  of  absences  indicate  the  constraints  on  an  intervention  if 
youth  are  consistently  not  present,  especially  if  reasons  for  absences  are  reported. 

Other  indicators  may  have  to  be  developed,  or  adapted  from  related  fields.  Evaluators, 
managers  and  participants  usually  have  opinions  about  how  well  programs  are  managed- 
opinions  that  could  form  the  basis  for  quantitative  assessment.  Some  assessments  may 
be  purely  qualitative-reporting  the  atmosphere  of  a  site  or  team,  tlie  excitement 
generated  by  a  group  or  a  learning  experience-but  these  often  have  value  and  can 
occasionally  be  quantified. 

4.  Broaden  the  range  of  professional  disciplines  involved  in  program  planning^  and 
provide  opportunities  for  psychological  research  in  employment  and  training  settings. 
The  review  of  literature  on  motivation  from  academic  psychology  has  indicated  the 
potential  relevance  of  many  central  concepts  to  the  design  and  implementation  of 
second-chance  interventions.  Review  of  findings  from  other  academic  and  practice  areas 
might  yield  other  key  concepts  with  potential  relevance  to  employment  and  training 
interventions  for  youth.  Persistent  attrition  and  disappointing  outcomes  demonstrate  the 
need  for  input  from  a  broad  range  of  disciplines  in  a  program's  design  and  operational 
phases. 


^'^  CVC  computes  length  of  stay  by  hours  and  chronological  time.  Absences  longer  than  ten  days  are 
subtracted  from  the  total.  Cr  rpsmembers  have  up  to  18  months  to  accrue  12  months  of  enrollment  time. 
Full-term  enrollment  to  qualify  for  the  maximum  termination  bonus  requires  12  months  .and  1,660  hours. 
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Opportunities  for  psychologists  to  conduct  research  in  employment  and  training  settings 
could  establish  the  validity  of  several  core  concepts  for  late  adolescent  clients.  Although 
employment  and  training  research  is  usually  across  sites,  many  sites  provide  subgroupings 
or  distinct  program  segments  that  could  support  the  small-scale  studies  typical  of 
psychological  research.  These  settings,  for  example,  could  provide  opportunities  to 
investigate  motivational  effects  of  group  versus  individualized  education  for  youth. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

Thirty  years  ago.  White  (1959)  postulated  a  drive  he  called  competence  motivation.  "It  is 
directed,  selective,  and  persistent,"  according  to  White,  "and  it  is  continued  not  because  it 
serves  primary  drives,  which  indeed  it  cannot  serve  until  it  is  almost  perfected,  but 
because  it  satisfies  an  intrinsic  need  to  deal  with  the  en\ironment"  (1959:318).  Fifteen 
years  later,  Harter  (1974)  published  experimental  data  demonstrating  that  children  find 
the  attainment  of  competence  pleasurable.  "Children  derive  pleasure  from  cognitive 
mastery  on  problem-solving  tasks,"  she  concluded,  and  "the  greatest  gratification  is 
derived  from  the  solution  of  the  most  challenging  problems"  (1974:668). 

These  insig^is  bring  us  back  to  the  questions:  What  is  it  that  high  school  dropouts  want 
from  a  high  school  alternative?  Is  there  any  way  to  provide  for  them  an  attractive  and 
effective  intervention? 

Youthful  clients  of  second-chance  interventions  have  often  repeatedly  failed  to  master 
the  skills  that  enable  competent  interactions  with  social  and  employment  settings.  For 
them,  the  attainment  of  the  mastery  experience  described  by  Harter  may  not  be  straight- 
forward. Years  of  discouragement  may  have  inhibited  the  competence  motivation 
postulated  by  White.  Nevertheless,  tliese  concepts  remain  a  valid  reminder  of  the 
himian  need  "to  interact  effectively  with  [the]  environment"  (White,  1959:297)-a  need 
that  will  motivate  individuals  at  all  achievement  levels. 

To  the  extent  that  employment  and  training  programs  can  integrate  mastery  experience 
into  second-chance  settings,  the  pedagogical  and  marketing  approaches  to  interventions 
for  youth-what  they  should  have  versus  what  they  want-will  be  congruent.  For  those 
youth  no  longer  served  by  the  high  school  model,  the  pleasurable  aspects  of  learning  and 
mastering  skills  might  yet  yield  positive  outcomes. 
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APPENDIX:  PROGRAM  AND  Sm;  DESCRIPTIONS 

SUPPORTED  WORK 

Between  April  1975  and  July  1977,  the  National  Supported  Work  Demonstration 
targeted  young  high  school  dropouts.  Participants  received  12  to  18  mo^.ths  of  paid  work 
experience  to  enable  them  to  transition  to  stable  employment.  Selected  to  be  between 
the  ages  of  17  and  20,  all  participants  had  to  have  poor  employment  histories,  and  at 
least  50  percent  had  to  have  a  delinquency  record.  Eighty-eight  percent  of  those  who 
enrolled  were  male. 

The  model  provided  for  work  under  conditions  thought  to  promote  employability  in 
individuals  unable  to  meet  performance  standards  of  the  labor  market.  The  model 
emphasized  close  supervision,  peer  support  througji  work  assignments  in  crews,  and 
"graduated  stress"  through  gradually  increased  standards  of  attendance  and  performance. 
Work  assignments  included  service  industry  jobs,  auto  repair,  construction  and,  at  one 
site,  parks  maintenance,  building  rehabilitation,  and  furniture  manufacturing  and  repair. 

The  demonstration  was  implemented  in  five  sites,  all  of  \siiich  concurrently  served  other 
target  groups,  such  as  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  recipients  and  ex~ 
offenders.  The  three  sites  selected  for  this  analysis  reflect  variation  in  maximum  length 
of  stay;  the  Hartford  site  is  included  became  of  its  varied  work  program  and  the  high 
percentage  of  youth  in  its  overall  program. 

THE  MINORITY  FEMALE  SINGLE  PARENT  (MFSP)  DEMONSTRATION 

The  Rockefeller  Foimdation  established  only  broad  guidelines  for  the  community-based 
organizations  selected  into  the  MFSP  Demonstration,  which  operated  from  1982  through 
August  1988.  The  Rockefeller  Foimdation  provided  matching  funds  for  programs  that 
combined  assessment,  counseling,  education,  training,  job  placement  and  child  care 
assistance.  Programs  differed  in  structure  and  emphasis.  All  four  community-baser 
organizations  selected  into  the  demonstration  are  included  in  this  analysis,  which  is  based 
on  a)J  the  minority  single  mothers  yAio  sought  service  between  November  1984  and 
December  1987. 

The  Atlanta  Urban  League  (AUL) 

AUL  offered  participants  basic  education,  skills  training  and  direct  job  placement.  AUL 
brokered  educational,  skills  training  and  support  services  from  other  agencies.  AUL 
focused  on  initial  assessment,  guidance  and  short-term  preparation  for  outside  courses. 
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The  brokering  arrangement  allowed  some  participants  to  attend  several  classes  simulta- 
neously. 

The  Center  for  Employment  Training  (CET^ 

In  the  CET  model,  participants  receive  practical  skills  training  in  an  occupation  of  their 
choice.  CET  teaches  training  in  self-paced  learning  modules  and  structures  basic 
educational  remediation  as  a  supplement  rather  than  a  precursor  to  skills  training,  with 
classes  scheduled  for  one  to  two  hours  daily. 

The  Opportunities  Industrialization  Center  (QIC) 

OIC  required  MFSP  participants  without  high  school  diplomas  to  attend  general 
equivalency  diploma  (GED)  preparation  or  adult  basic  education  classes.  Class  sched- 
ules included  sessions  on  job  readiness  and  parenting.  Skills  training,  only  for  those  with 
high  school  diplomas  or  GEDs,  was  offered  in-house  and  through  brokers. 

Wider  Opportunities  for  Women  (WOW) 

WOW  enrolled  MFSP  participants  in  one  of  two  parallel  courses  based  on  Test  of  Adult 
Basic  Education  scores  at  entry.  Participants  reading  above  the  eighth-grade  level 
qualified  for  an  electromagnetics  course.  Participants  with  lower  literacy  levels  were 
assigned  to  an  academic  skills  course,  with  no  possibility  for  transfer  to  the  occupational 
track.  Participants  reading  below  the  fifth-grade  level  were  referred  to  adult  literacy 
programs.  Both  tracks  included  life  skills  training.  The  occupational  course  did  not  aim 
to  impart  a  technical  skill  but  a  general  knowledge  of  technical  subjects  and  preparation 
for  written  exams  used  by  many  local  employers. 

JOBSTART 

The  Manpower  Demonstration  Research  Corporation  (MDRC)  initiated  JOBSTART  in 
1985  to  test  whether  the  Job  Corps  model,  the  only  employment  and  training  interven- 
tion to  produce  long-term  impacts  for  high  school  dropouts,  could  be  adapted  and 
implemented  within  the  Job  Training  Partnership  A^t  (JTPA)  system.  Programs  were 
implemented  in  existing  sites  and  had  to  conform  to  JTPA  as  well  as  to  demonstration 
guidelines.  The  major  demonstration  requirement  was  for  a  curriculum  that  included 
200  hours  of  education  and  500  hours  of  skills  training. 

The  demonstration  was  structured  to  be  more  intensive  and  lengthy  than  most  JTPA 
interventions,  but  with  a  less  extensive  array  of  support  services  than  in  most  Job  Corps. 
Participation  targeted  high  school  dropouts  between  17  and  21  years  of  age  who  read 
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below  the  eighth-grade  level  and  were  JTPA  eligible;  MDRC  allowed  20  percent  of 
participants  to  read  at  or  above  the  eighth-grade  level. 

Sites  had  latitude  in  selecting  educational  curricula- though  computer-assisted  instruction 
(CAI)  was  encouraged-and  occupational  skills  training.  Sites  were  also  free  to  structure 
their  program  sequentially--requiring  education  before  skills  training-or  concurrently, 
and  to  contract  out  either  segment.  Support  sendees  had  to  include  child  care,  transpor- 
tation and  some  combination  of  life  skills  training,  personal  and  vocational  counseling, 
and  incentive  payments. 

Thirteen  sites  were  selected  for  the  demonstration.  This  analysis  focuses  on  five  of  the 
sites,  selected  to  illustrate  variation  in  structure  (concurrent  and  sequential),  governance 
(Job  Corps  and  community-based),  and  success  in  achieving  length-of-stay  and  GED- 
attainment  benchmarks.  The  analysis  is  based  on  participants  who  enrolled  from  August 
1985  through  November  1987. 

The  Connelley  Skill  Learning  Center.  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Connelley  operated  as  a  division  of  the  Pittsburgh  Public  School  System.  JOBSTART 
participants  could  select  occupational  training  from  more  than  20  skills  areas.  Education 
was  offered  two  hours  a  day  in-house,  using  the  Computer  Curriculum  Corporation 
(CCC)  curriculum.  Life  skills  sessions  were  offered  as  an  "after  school"  component. 

El  Centro  Community  College  Job  Training  Center,  Dallas,  Texas 

El  Centro  provided  a  sequential  program  for  JOBSTART.  Education,  organized  as 
small  group  instruction,  and  two  to  three  hours  daily  of  life  skills  training  preceded  skills 
training.  Students  continued  to  spend  about  two  hours  a  week  on  basic  skills  when  in 
the  training  component.  Training  was  offered  in  a  variety  of  areas,  including  clerical 
work  and  autobody  repair. 

The  Los  Angeles  Job  Corps  Center,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

The  Los  Angeles  Job  Corps,  operated  by  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  Job  Corps  in  the  nation.  All  JOBSTART  participants  were 
enrolled  in  its  nonresidential  component.  Participants  could  select  training  in  a  wide 
array  of  areas  after  completing  the  educational  component. 
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The  Phoenix  Job  Corps  Center.  Phoenix.  Arizona 

The  Phoenix  Job  Corps  is  a  center  operated  by  a  for-profit  organization  enrolling 
Hispanic,  Native  American,  Asian,  black  and  white  American  youth.  JOBSTART 
participants  enrolled  in  its  nonresidential  component  and  attended  concurrent  education- 
al and  skills  classes.  Training  options  included  preapprenticeship  training  by  local  unions 
in  construction  skills. 

Allentown  Youth  Services  Consortium.  Buffalo.  New  York 

Allentown  is  a  major  provider  within  the  JTPA  system.  Allentown  uses  a  sequential 
structure  and  contracts  out  vocational  training.  In  the  initial  educational  component, 
JOBSTART  participants  divided  their  time  equally  between  a  computer-assisted  basic 
skills  curriculum  and  life  skills  activities. 

URBAN  AND  CONSERVATION  CORPS 

Youth  corps  usually  enroll  youth  between  the  ages  of  17  and  23.  Although  nontaigeted, 
most  recruit  youth  with  one  or  more  indicators  of  disadvantaged  status:  welfare  status  as 
a  child,  lack  of  a  high  school  or  equivalency  degree,  minority  status,  lack  of  vocational 
skills  or  poor  work  history. 

Corps  emphasize  high  standards  of  work,  usually  in  conservation  (public  parks  in  rural 
ares,  abandoned  lots  in  cities)  or  human  service  settings  (institutions  for  the  aged, 
retarded  or  terminally  ill).  Most  corps  also  offer  opportunities  for  educational  remedia- 
tion, either  in  the  evening  after  work,  or  in  periods  during  the  workday. 

Corps  indirectly  offer  what  is  sometimes  called  "employability  development"  through 
enforcement  of  rules  about  attendance,  punctuality  and  teamwork,  and  an  emphasis  on 
high-quality  supervision.  Although  few  offer  life  skills  classes,  most  emphasize  a  social 
ethic  that  values  community  service,  environmental  awareness  and  racial  tolerance. 

Thg  California  Conservation  Corps  (CCO 

The  oldest  and  largest  of  existing  corps,  CCC  annually  enrolls  almost  2,000  youth  age  18 
to  23  in  both  residential  and  nonresidential  settings.  Corpsmembers  spend  up  to  one 
year  on  conservation  projects,  many  with  high  visibility.  Educational  classes,  some 
subcontracted,  are  offered  evenings  and  some  weekdays.  Corpsmembers  with  exemplary 
records  can  reenroll  for  one  additional  year  to  receive  training  in  such  areas  as  energy 
conservation,  emergency  helicopter  fire  rescue,  carpentry  and  clerical  skills. 
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The  analysis  includes  corpsmembers  who  enrolled  between  November  1983  and  October 
1984. 

The  City  Volunteer  Corps  of  New  York  Citv  (CVC) 

The  largest  of  the  urban  corps,  CVC  enrolls  approximately  300  youth  annually  in  its 
nonresidential  program.  CVC  pioneered  the  addition  of  human  service  assignments  to 
conservation  and  short-term  projecis.  Teams  of  corpsmembers  rotate  through  work 
projects  at  least  every  three  months,  thereby  gaining  experience  in  a  variety  of  work 
settings.  Corpsmembers  attend  classes  at  their  neighborhood  City  University  of  New 
York  branch  one  evening  and  one  morning  a  week,  and  receive  two  hours  a  week  of  life 
skills  instruction. 

The  CVC  sample  includes  youth  who  enrolled  from  December  1988  through  September 
1989. 

THE  SUMMER  TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  (STEP) 

Beginning  in  1985,  the  five-site  STEP  demonstration  enrolled  JTPA-eligible  youth  in  a 
summer  work  and  education  program.  The  program  offered  seven  to  eight  weeks  of 
educational  remediation,  life  skills  instruction  and  work  experience  for  in-school  youth 
age  14  or  15  at  en  ollment,  for  two  consecutive  summers.  Participants  had  access  to  a 
STEP  counselor  during  the  school  year.  Funded  by  a  consortium  of  foundations  as  well 
as  the  U.S.  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health  and  Human  Services,  STEP  involved,  at 
the  local  level,  collaboration  between  public  schools  and  the  federal  Summer  Youth 
Employment  and  Training  Program.    However,  the  structure  and  curriculum  were 
designed  by  Public/ Private  Ventures  and  implemented  on  a  consistent  basis  across  all 
sites. 

The  analysis  is  based  on  STEP'S  second  cohort  of  youth,  who  enrolled  in  the  summer  of 
1986  for  two  summers  of  participation. 
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CRITICAL  SKILLS  FOR  LABOR  MARKET  SUCCESS: 
What  Are  They  and  How  Can  At-Risk  Yonth  Acqmre  Them? 

Amy  W.  Johnson  and  Michelle  Alberti  Gambone 


I.  THE  PROBLEM 

[T]he  greatest  issue  facing  American  education  today  is  how  to  do  a  better 
job  of  educating  low  achievers  and  other  students  at  risk  of  school  failure 
(Guthrie,  1989:1). 

Many  minority  and  disadvantaged  youth  enter  employment  and  training  programs  severe- 
ly lacking  the  requisite  skills  for  future  work-the  basic  academic,  higher-order  and 
coping  skills  traditionally  obtained  t'lrough  the  formal  education  process.  This  has  been 
a  persistent  difficulty  for  second-chance  programs  designed  to  ready  this  population  for 
long-term  employment.  Increasingly,  students  are  not  leaving  high  school  (with  or  with- 
out degrees)  with  the  level  of  skills  demanded  by  a  labor  market  that  many  believe  will 
continue  to  grow  more  technical. 

This  problem  is  particularly  acute  for  minority  and  disadvantaged  youth.  In  a  national 
study  of  young  adults'  ^.chievement  of  the  complex  literacy  required  by  today's  work 
world,  African  Americans  and  Hispanic  Americans  demonstrated  significantly  lower 
levels  of  facility  than  did  whites  in  "using  printed  and  written  information  to  function  in 
society .  .  .  and  to  develop  one's  knowledge  .  .  ."  (Kirsch  and  Jungeblut,  1986:3).  A 
majority  of  these  young  adults  were  unable  to  interpret  instructions  from  an  appliance 
warranty  (60%)  or  balance  a  checkbook  (60%)  (Kirsch  and  Jungeblut,  1986:16-17,36-37). 
While  high  school  graduates  exhibited  higher  levels  of  ability  than  did  nongraduates  in 
all  of  the  skills  measured  in  this  study,  minority  and  disadvantaged  students  are  more 
likely  to  drop  out  of  school  than  are  their  nonminority  peers.  The  high  school  dropout 
rate  has  remained  at  25  percent  for  the  general  population,  with  rates  around  50  percent 
in  some  areas  for  African- American  and  Hispanic- American  youth  (Wmters,  et  al.,  1988). 
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Low  skill  levels  are  increasingly  noted  by  employers  and  have  been  identified  as  a  signifi- 
cant labor  force  problem.  For  example,  in  a  survey  of  Pennsylvania  businesses,  nearly 
half  the  employers  reported  dissatisfaction  v^th  newly  hired  employees'  writing,  commu- 
nication and  ability  to  follow  oral  instructions.  Approximately  two-thirds  were  dissatis- 
fied with  abilities  in  reading,  reasoning  and  problem-solving  (Koppel,  1990). 

The  repercussions  of  low  skill  levels  are  felt  fai-  and  wide:  among  the  employed,  low 
skill  levels  affect  business  productivity  and  accident  rates  (Koppel,  1990);  aiTiOng  the 
unemployed,  the  effects  are  even  more  severe.  Research  from  the  National  Longitudinal 
Surveys  of  Youth  Labor  Market  Experience  shows  a  direct  relationship  between  deficien- 
cies in  basic  skills  and  joblessness,  dropping  out,  unwed  parenting,  welfare  dependency 
and  various  antisocial  behaviors  (Berlin  and  Sum,  1988). 

The  .JoD  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  system's  major  response  to  skill  shortages 
among  youth  was  the  institution  of  youth  competencies,  with  an  emphasis  on  basic  skills 
training.  Amendments  to  JTPA  in  1986  further  directed  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
provide  basic  skills  remediation  to  unemployed  youth  through  summer  programs.  Early 
on,  remedial  education  components  were  incorporated  into  employment  and  training 
programs  only  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  in  part  because  there  were  no  workplace-based  litera- 
cy tools  or  strategies  available  to  the  JTPA  system  (Strumpf,  et  al.,  1989). 

In  most  cases,  the  addition  of  basic  skills  to  job  training  programs  has  been  an  ancillary 
concern.  These  additions  have  not  been  well  integrated  into  a  clear  set  of  strategies 
aimed  at  reaching  the  goals  of  the  programs. 

Current  attempts  to  combat  the  problem  of  basic  skills  deficiencies  range  from  cursory 
offerings  of  one  or  two  hours  per  we(;k  in  summer  programs,  to  programs  that  require 
several  hundred  hours  of  individualized,  self-paced  instruction  with  the  goal  of  a  general 
equivalency  diploma  (GED).  However,  most  of  the  teaching  approaches  in  use  are 
based  on  techniques  used  in  the  mainstream  education  system-techniques  that  have 
consistently  proven  inadequate  for  educating  at-risk  youth  (Strumpf,  et  al.,  1989).  Piacti- 
tioners'  attempts  to  plan  and  implement  educational  components  in  employment  and 
training  programs  have,  in  part,  been  hinuered  by  the  nature  of  research  in  the  field  of 
education,  where  findings  are  difficult  to  interpret  and  often  provide  contradictory  infor- 
mation. A  further  limitation  in  current  educational  research  is  that  it  is  predominantly 
focused  on  elementary  school-aged  mainstream  students  and,  as  such,  is  often  not  rele-' 
vant  'o  the  circumstances  of  the  at-risk  teen  population  served  by  these  programs. 

As  the  list  of  failed  attempts  in  preparing  at-risk  youth  for  productive  employment  grows, 
so  too  does  the  price  of  failure.  The  American  Society  for  Training  and  Development 
has  reported  that  corp^.ations  are  spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on  remedial 
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education  (Barton  and  Kirsch,  1990).  Calculations  from  data  on  students  in  the  class  of 
1981  have  estimated  the  loss  from  dropouts  for  this  class  alone  at  $221  billion  in  income 
and  $68  billion  in  government  revenues  (Gage,  1990), 

THE  ISSUES 

How  might  employment  and  training  programs  better  prepare  at-risk  youth  for  employ- 
ment? Is  there  research  available  from  the  traditional  education  system  that  points 
toward  particular  instructional  strategies  or  programs  as  more  effective  in  skills  acquisi- 
tion than  others?  Likewise,  is  there  research  in  this  area  indicating  whnt  employment 
and  training  programs  ought  jiq.  -   do?  Based  on  a  review  of  pertinent  research,  analy- 
ses and  literature  on  this  subject,  this  paper  addresses  the  following  questions: 

■  What  are  the  critical  abilities  that  young  adults  should  have  when  they  leave 
school  or  employment  and  training  programs  and  enter  the  labor  force?  Are  tra- 
ditional "basic  skills"  enough,  or  does  participation  in  the  work  force  require  "high- 
er-order skills"?  Is  there  general  agreement  on  this  matter,  and  if  not,  what  does 
this  imply? 

■  What  is  currently  known  about  how  the  traditional  education  system  transmits 
these  skills?  Does  the  system's  limited  success  with  at-risk  youth  provide  us  with 
valuable  lessons  or  research  indicating  which  pedagogical  practices  ought  noi  to 
be  duplicated  in  second-chance  programs? 

■  What  evidence  of  success  is  there  in  special  programs  designed  to  teach  educa- 
tional skills  to  disadvantaged  youth?  Are  the  findings  sufficiently  giounded  to 
justify  replication  of  these  programs? 

■  What  long-term  strategies  ought  employment  and  training  programs  to  pursue,  in 
light  of  these  issues? 

■  What  research  questions  warrant  further  investigation? 

In  Section  II,  we  address  the  issue  of  a  lack  of  consensus  regarding  the  meaning  of 
critical  educational  skills,  then  briefly  review,  uy  Section  III,  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  traditional  education  system  hinders  at-risk  youth.  This  examination  provides  insight 
into  some  deficiencies  in  the  traditional  structure  and  helps  formulate  lessons  to  the 
employment  and  training  industry,  which  has  the  flexibility  to  modify  program  design 
according  to  relevant  evidence. 
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Section  IV  contains  a  critical  review  of  the  evidence  from  evaluations  of  current  ap- 
proaches-both  single-component  strategies  and  comprehensive  programs-and  their 
indications  of  success  in  skills  acquisition  among  at-risk  students;  Section  V  reviews  the 
literature  identifying  those  components  of  comprehensive  programs  that  researchers  have 
concluded  to  be  important.  Section  VI  presents  our  conclusions  and  recommendations 
for  future  practice  and  research. 

Several  points  should  be  noted  bef  jre  moving  on.  First,  the  target  population  on  which 
we  focus  throughout  this  paper  is  youth  defined  as  "at  risk."  Tnere  are  a  number  of 
different  labels  used  to  identify  this  population,  such  as  disadvantaged,  marginal  and  high 
risk,  but  these  converge  on  several  basic  circumstances:  all  refer  to  students  who  demon- 
strate poor  achievement  in  school;  who  come  from  low  socioeconomic  status  homes,  fre- 
quently from  single-parent  families;  and  who  are  frequently  African-American  or  Hispan- 
ic-American. Second,  issues  concerning  the  process  of  identification  of  these  youngsters 
are  not  addressed  here.  There  is  a  substantial  literature  available  on  this  subject,  but 
because  this  paper  is  concerned  with  imparting  skills  to  those  who  are  dearly  at  risk,  this 
question  is  not  addressed.  And  finally,  we  acknowledge  the  abundance  of  individual  pro- 
grams and  efforts  across  the  country  aimed  at  dealing  with  the  basic  skills  crisis  among 
at-risk  youth,  both  in  schools  and  in  employment  and  training  programs.  Some  may 
claim  to  be  remarkably  effective  but  have  no  formal  evaluation  data  from  which  co  make 
an  objective  judgement;  others  may  have  evaluation  data  but  were  not  uncovered  in  the 
course  of  our  review.^ 


^  Our  review  process  included  searches  of  computerized  bibliographic  data  bases  (ERIC  documents  and 
the  Social  Science  Citation  Index),  an  examination  of  printed  collections  of  exisUng  programs  for  youth  skills 
acquisition  (the  National  Diffusion  Networlc  catalogue  of  exemplary  educational  prop-ams  and  the  NaUonal 
Dropout  Prevention  Center,  Clemson,  South  Carolina)  and  telephone  calls  to  selected  programs  to  request 
evaluaUon  results.  We  restricted  our  review  to  programs  and  publications  that  focused  specifically  on  skills 
acquisition,  and  those  targeting  the  at-risk  teenage  population.  Programs  directed  toward  the  needs  of  lan- 
guage-minority youth  v/ce  not  included. 
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11.  IDENTIFYING  CRITICAL  SKILLS 

There  is  virtually  unanimous  agreement  that,  as  a  nation,  we  must  improve  the  labor 
force  preparation  of  many  of  today's  youth  through  either  schools  or  other  programs 
designed  to  serve  youth.  The  first  step  toward  better  serving  at-risk  youth-in  fact,  youth 
in  general-'-is  to  define  clearly  the  capabilities  or  "skills"  they  must  acquire  in  order  to  be 
self-sufficient  as  adults.  This  requires  answering  a  series  of  questions: 

■  What  are  th^  "critical  skills"  that  youth  need  as  a  basis  for  successful  labor  force 
participation? 

■  Do  educators  and  employers  agree  on  what  skills  youth  should  have  when  they 
leave  formal  preparation  programs? 

■  Do  skills  form  a  hierarchy,  in  which  some  are  fundamental  while  others  are  ad- 
vantageous but  less  essential? 

■  How  can  attainment  of  these  skills  be  measured? 

A  good  start  to  answering  these  questions  can  be  found  in  the  numerous  analyses  and 
commissioned  reports  by  government  agencies  and  other  organizations  published  in  the 
last  five  to  seven  years.  As  a  set,  these  reports  represent  what  are  widely  considered 
some  of  the  important  skills  with  which  students  should  depart  any  preparation  program; 
as  a  set,  however,  they  also  represent  somewhat  disparate  views.  Table  1  displays  the 
critical  skills  referred  to  in  11  recent  documents  concerned  with  this  issue.^' 

We  have  clustered  these  skills  along  two  dimensions,  as  follows:  (1)  :he  source  of  their 
definition-those  located  prim.arily  in  the  traditional  education  system  (the  left-hand  ^ide 
of  the  table)  and  those  chiefly  concerned  with  the  rapidly  changing  needs  of  the  work 
force  (the  right-hand  side)-and  (2)  the  skill  type-academic  skills,  which  include  the 
traditional  basics  plus  science  and  history;  higher-order  skills,  a  reference  frequently 


The  set  of  documents  included  in  this  table  is  not  exhaustive  but  rather  constitutes  a  sampling  of  the 
positions  receiving  national  attention.  The  original  purpose  of  these  documents  varies,  but  they  all  represent 
attempts  to  direct  policy  in  the  areas  of  education  and  employment  training.  In  the  interest  of  legibility, 
some  tpjncation  of  detail,  as  well  as  minor  interpretation  where  wording  was  similar  but  not  identical,  was 
necessary. 
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invoked  but  without  precise  definition;  and  coping  skills,  which  include  responsibility,  an 
ability  to  work  with  others  and  oral  communication.^ 

The  discussion  that  follows  focuses  on  three  issues  that  result  from  an  analysis  of  Table 
1:  the  lack  of  agreement  in  defining  critical  skills,  the  question  of  a  skill  hierarchy  and 
the  difficulties  in  developing  consistent  standards  for  assessing  skill  levels. 

LACK  OF  AGREEMENT 

A  review  of  the  literature  shows  that  there  is  no  real  agreement  on  what  the  requisite 
skills  are  for  youth.  The  left-  and  right-hand  sides  of  Table  1  (labelled  as  school-based 
and  work-based  definitions)  reflect  disparate  views.  The  left-hand  side  of  the  table 
shows  a  fairly  tight  grouping  of  core  academic  skills  that  educators  believe  students 
should  acquire  before  leaving  school,  while  the  employers'  perspective,  represented  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  Table  1,  encompasses  a  broader  range  of  competencies  regarded 
as  critical  to  labor  market  success. 

Math,  reading  and  writing~the  basics-are  all  considered  critical.  However,  no  other  skill 
in  any  category  extends  across  the  table  to  indicate  consensus.  Further,  even  where 
there  is  apparent  agreement  on  a  skill's  importance,  a  closer  look  reveals  a  range  of 
definitions  as  to  what  competency  entails.  Math  competency,  for  example,  is  defined  in 
one  document  as  the  ability  to  perform  basic  computations;  use  basic  numerical  con- 
cepts; use  tables,  graphs,  diagrams  and  charts;  choose  techniques;  construct  logical  expla- 
nations for  real  world  situations;  express  mathematical  ideas  orally  and  in  writing;  and 
understand  the  role  of  chance  in  the  occurrence  and  prediction  of  events  (U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  1991).  Another  document  defines  math  competency  as  possessing  knowl- 
edge of  geometry  and  trigonometry  (Carnevale,  et  al.,  1988);  and  yet  a  third  specifies 
that  math  competency  requires  the  ability  to  solve  multistep  problems  and  use  basic 
algebra  (Applebee,  et  al.,  1989).  Given  that  math  is  considered  one  of  the  three  R's, 
and  as  such  has  a  longer  history  in  the  limelight  than  many  of  the  other  critical  skills' 
included  in  the  table,  it  is  disconcerting  that  even  so  fundamental  an  area  lacks  clearer 
agreement  once  we  move  beyond  its  name. 

A  definition  of  higher-order  skills  proves  even  more  elusive.  Over  half  of  the  cited 
works  identify  one  or  more  "higher-order"  thinking  skills  as  critical  to  success  in  adult- 
hood. However,  as  Nickerson  points  out,  there  is  little  agreement  as  to  what  "thinking" 
really  means: 


3  Credit  for  the  term  "coping  skills"  goes  to  Walther  (1976);  he,  however,  defined  coping  skills  as  both 
"self-management  skills"  and  the  cognitive  skills  we  categorize  as  higher-order  skills. 
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Critical  thinking,  creative  thinking,  reasoning,  problem-solving,  and  deci- 
sion-making are  among  the  topics  around  which  substantial  research  liter- 
atures have  developed.  These  literatures,  while  interrelated,  are  remark- 
ably distinct  and  self-contained.  Even  within  the  articles  and  books  that 
are  focused  on  the  teaching  of  thinking,  one  can  find  numerous  definitions 
and  characterizations  of  thinking,  or,  more  commonly,  of  specific  types  of 
thinking  ....  If  there  is  one  point  on  which  most  investigators  agree,  it  is 
that  thinking  is  complex  and  many  faceted  and,  in  spite  of  considerable 
productive  research,  not  yet  very  well  understood  (1988:9). 

Lack  of  agreement  in  defining  critical  skills  is  a  fundamental  problem,  strikingly  illustrat- 
ed by  two  facts:  (1)  the  president  and  the  nation's  governors  have  declared  a  goal  of 
national  preeminence  in  science  by  the  year  2000;  and  (2)  science  proficiency  is  not 
mentioned  in  8  of  the  11  documents  listed  in  Table  1.  This  lack  of  agreement  occurs,  in 
part,  because  the  various  orientations  toward  defining  necessary  skills  are  driven  by 
different  goals:  the  president's  concern  is  maintaining  the  nation's  competitive  status; 
the  labor  market  perspective  is  driven  by  a  fluid  need  for  employees  who  can  fill  chang- 
ing occupational  demands;  and  the  school  system  focuses  on  measurable  traditional 
academic  skills.  The  answer  to  the  question  of  what  skills  are  necessary  is,  therefore, 
largely  framed  by-and  differs  according  to-the  sector  that  is  responding. 

Even  those  who  share  the  concern  regarding  labor  market  needs  are  hard  pressed  to 
agr'-..  on  the  skills  necessary  for  employment.  This  difficulty  is  magnified  by  our  uncer- 
tainty as  to  what  impact  our  rapidly  advancing  technology  will  have  on  work  force  needs. 

Many  recent  national  statements  (e.g.,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  1991;  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  1988)  have  predicted  that  the  level  of 
skills  needed  in  various  occupations  will  significantly  change  by  the  year  2000,  thas 
calling  for  new  emphases  on  what  youth  are  taught.  Based  o:\  careful  analysis  of  job 
requirements  and  the  development  of  a  continuum  of  skills  needed,  uie  Hudson  Institute 
predicts  that,  while  currently  40  percent  of  jobs  fall  into  the  lowest  skill  categories  on  the 
continuum,  only  27  percent  will  be  at  that  level  by  the  year  2000.  Likewise,  24  percent 
of  current  jobs  are  in  the  highest  three  skill  categories,  but  this  figure  is  predicted  to  rise 
to  41  percent  (Johnston  and  Packer,  I987:xxii). 

However,  Rumberger  and  Levin  (1989)  have  concluded  that  "the  average  educational 
requirements  of  future  jobs  will  not  be  significantly  different  than  current  jobs,  as  both 
high-skilled  and  low-skilled  jobs  will  continue  to  exist  in  the  future  economy"  (quoted  in 
Barton  and  Kirsch,  1990:25).  Support  for  this  perspective  is  offered  by  Mishel  and 
Tebceira  (1991)  in  their  recent  report  for  the  Economic  Policy  Institute.  They  conclude 
from  their  analysis  of  labor  market  trends  that  "increases  in  job-skill  requirements  due  to 
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upgrading  of  the  occupational  structure  will  be  modest  and  less  than  in  the  past" 
(1991:40).  Based  on  a  sui-vey  of  employers  in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  Wilms  (1984)  re- 
ports that  the  impact  of  changing  technology  is  unclear:  69  percent  of  employers  report- 
ed that  there  had  been  no  change  in  skills  required  in  entry-level  jobs,  22  percent  re- 
ported an  increase  in  skills  required,  and  9  percent  reported  a  decrease."  Wilms's  con- 
clusions may  be  quite  relevant:  the  "lower  the  job  level,  the  smaller  the  impact  of  tech- 
nological changes"  (1984:348);  advancing  technology  may  only  serve  to  widen  the  existing 
gap  between  skilled  and  unskilled  workers. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  changing  technology  will  have  an  impact  on  human  capital 
formation  in  some  way,  but  our  uncertainly  as  to  what  that  impact  will  be  may  potential- 
ly cause  future  prot'.ems:  being  too  slow  to  react  could  result  in  another  woefully  under- 
skilled  generation,  or  charging  forward  to  a  more  technology-based  curriculum  could  be 
at  the  expense  of  vital  groundwork  in  such  areas  as  the  coping  skills. 

HIERARCHY 

Do  the  skills  listed  in  the  table  reflect  an  implicit  hierarchy  of  importance  or  acquisition? 
Are  academic  skills  valued  more  highly  than  are  coping  skills?  Does  acquisition  of 
academic  skills  need  to  precede  higher-order  skills  in  instruction? 

While  there  is  less  than  complete  agreement  on  the  answers  to  these  questions,  research 
indicates  that  some  new  perspectives  are  beginning  to  emerge.  Basic  academic  skills, 
such  as  pronunciation,  grammar  and  spelling,  have  long  been  considered  essential  pre- 
requisites for  learning  more  advanced,  or  higher-order,  skills.  At-risk  youth,  who  may 
have  dragged  themselves  through  years  of  drill  and  practice,  find  that  they  must  endure 
yet  more  rote  learning  before  they  will  be  permitted  to  move  on  to  more  interesting  and 
relevant  educational  challenges.  We  have  resolutely-until  most  recently-stuck  to  the 
belief  that  this  established  order  should  not  be  violated. 

Now,  however,  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  more  euective  order  in  terms  of  acquisi- 
tion may  be  the  other  way  around: 

[Rjesearch  .  .  .  demonstrates  quite  clearly  that  students  can  acquire  .  .  . 
comprehension  skills-which  we  have  traditionally  called  advanced-well 
before  they  are  good  decoders  of  the  printed  word  ....  [F]irst-graders  can 
solve  a  wide  variety  of  math  problems,  using  modeling  and  counting,  before 


It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind,  however,  the  date  of  Wilms's  survey  and  that  he  was  not  asking  what 
employers  predicted,  but  rather  what  their  current  experiences  were. 
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they  have  perfected  the  computational  algorithms  that  are  traditionally 
regarded  as  prerequisites.  Likewise  .  .  .  children  can  perform  sophisticated 
composition  tasks  before  they  have  acquired  the  mechanics  of  writing 
(Means  and  Knapp,  1991:4;  research  includes  that  of  Palincsar  and  Klenk, 
Peterson,  et  al.,  and  Calfee). 

These  new  insights  are  encouraging,  particularly  in  light  of  the  fact  that  continuous 
instruction  in  the  very  basic  skills  may  be  one  of  the  greatest  deterrents  to  the  partic- 
ipation of  at-risk  youth  in  programs  offered  outside  of  schools.^ 

Where  do  "coping  skills"  fit  into  educational  instruction?  Educators  have  long  believed 
that  such  skills  as  decision-making  and  self-discipline  are  learned  through  regular  cogni- 
tive development  (Beyth-Marom,  et  al.,  1989)  and  therefore  need  not  be  taught.  It  is, 
however,  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  many  students  lack  these  coping  skills,  and 
that  they  do  indeed  need  to  be  taught.  Those  who  support  the  developmental-mteraction 
approach  have  long  recognized  this  need:  "It  is  a  basic  tenet  of  the  developmental- 
interaction  approach  that  the  growth  of  cognitive  functions-acquiring  and  ordering 
information,  judging,  reasoning,  problem-solving,  using  systems  of  symbols-cannot  be 
separated  from  the  gi'owth  of  personal  and  interpersonal  processes-the  development  of 
self-esteem  and  a  sense  of  identity,  internalization  of  impulse  control,  capacity  for  auton- 
omous response,  relatedness  to  other  people"  (Shapiro  and  Biber,  1972:61). 

As  to  the  position  of  coping  skills  relative  to  more  academic  skills,  clearly  the  traditional 
hierarchy  is  being  called  into  question:  increasingly,  researchers  are  concluding  that 
coping  skills  ai'e  as  important  as  other  skills,  if  not  more  so.  Even  as  early  as  1976, 
Walther,  in  a  review  of  employment  and  training  programs  sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  Labor,  concluded  that  "what  youth  need  are  not  immediately  saleable  job  skills  but 
self-management  skills  .  .  .  control  of  aggression  .  .  .  ability  to  reconcile  conflictmg 
demands  and  adaptation  to  authority"  (Wehlage,  et  al.,  1982:5).  Wehlage,  et  al., 
(1982:4),  as  well,  argue  for  what  they  term  "adolescent  social  development'-qualities 
fundamental  to  long-term  employability  and  life  success. 

NATIONAL  STANDARDS  FOR  SKILLS  ATTAINMENT 

The  lack  of  agreement  in  defining  what  constitute  the  critical  skills  youth  should  acquire 
is  reflected  in  the  absence  of  national  standards  for  the  formal  training  systems  (e.g.,  the 
education  system  and  the  second-chance  system)  and  lack  of  agreement  about  how  to 
measure  the  skill  levels  of  the  youth  seived  by  these  systems.  As  concerns  about  mterna- 


5  See  Smith  and  Gambone,  this  volume. 
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tional  competitiveness,  a  skilled  work  force  and  youth  unemployment  have  risen,  so  has 
the  demand  for  national  standards  for  achievement  in  critical  skill  areas. 

In  the  past,  high  school  diplomas  and  GEDs  were  regarded  as  indicators  of  attainment  of 
a  fairly  standard  set  of  abilities.  Bui,  in  pox  t  because  schools  and  employment  and 
training  programs  operate  under  highly  decentralized  systems,  there  has  been  great 
variation  in  the  skill  levels  attained  by  participants  in  these  systems,  and  certification  is 
no  longer  regarded  as  evidence  that  certain  skills  have  been  acquired.  This  has  led  to 
the  current  proposals  to  establish  national  standards  for  achievement  in  critical  skill 
areas. 

The  establishment  of  national  standards  is  an  important  goal  because  they  can  be  used 
to  identify  the  educational  needs  of  students;  to  determine  whether  stated  educational 
goals  are  being  reached;  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  teaching  process;  and  to 
ascertain  national  skill  levels  in  order  to  gauge  future  international  competitiveness  and 
social  and  economic  progress. 

National  standards  can  be  used  to  define  levels  of  competency,  while  means  of  attain- 
ment can  be  left  to  local  discretion.  In  employment  and  training  programs,  concerns 
about  the  ad  hoc  nature  of  remedial  education  progran-is  and  the  persistence  of  poor 
outcomes  might  be  addressed  through  more  uniformly  defined  levels  of  competency  as 
well  as  close  monitoring  of  participant  progress.  But  progress  toward  defining  standards 
is  impeded  by  two  factors. 

First,  as  much  of  this  section  has  z\ovm,  the  lack  of  consensus  regarding  the  essential 
skills  for  today's  youth  poses  a  serious  obstacle.  What  the  documents  in  Table  1  suggest, 
despite  the  variation  in  their  original  purposes,  is  that  the  process  of  standardizing  defini- 
tions of  requisite  skills  will  be  a  difficult  one.  Unfortunately,  policymakers  and  practitio- 
ners are  moving  forward  to  set  standards  without  consensus,  and  are  continuing  to  put 
forth  a  variety  of  definitions  of  what  the  necessary  skills  are.  This  may  jeopardize  the 
ability  to  generate  any  truly  national  standards. 

Second,  national  standards  can  only  be  useful  if  there  is  consensus  on  how  to  measure 
attainment  of  skills.  But  the  assessment  question  has  been  mired  in  debates  about  what 
constitutes  an  accurate  measure  of  skills  attainment.  Traditional  standardized  measures 
are  often  adequate  for  making  summative  evaluations,  but  they  are  not  always  useful  in 
assessing  the  educational  needs  of  a  particular  student  or  group  of  students.  Nor  are 
they  necessarily  the  best  indicators  of  the  proficiencies  demanded  by  any  particular 
occupation.  In  addition,  the  work-based  perspective  on  skills  indicates  a  demand  for 
many  skills  (higher-order  thinking  and  coping)  that  have  few,  if  any,  assessment  instru- 
ments to  measure  their  acquisition. 
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Current  research  is  beginning  to  disclose  that  past  approaches  to  measurement  may  not 
be  serving  either  the  education  system  or  the  labor  market  very  well.  Part  of  the  difficul- 
ty is  that  the  standardized  measures  favored  by  many  to  evaluate  the  education  system 
arc  most  easily  designed  to  measure  basic  academic  skills.  There  is  some  evidence  that 
this  results  in  a  focus  by  teachers  on  discrete  skills,  at  the  expense  of  higher-order  skills 
so  often  cited  as  important.  Means  and  Knapp,  in  their  review  of  research  in  this  area 
for  the  Department  of  Education,  sum  up  this  tension  well: 

Equally  important  is  the  compatability  of  assessment  instruments  with 
program  goals.  If  teachers  continue  to  be  held  accountable  n.ainly  for  the 
teaching  of  basic  and  is  iated  skills  ...  it  is  foolhardy  to  think  that  real 
change  will  occur  in  the  instructional  opportunities  offered  to  children  at 
risk  We  have  been  struck  repeatedly  by  the  importance  of  an  align- 
ment between  assessment  and  instructional  goals  (1991:32). 

Without  assessment,  it  i.  not  possible  to  work  toward  instructional  improvement  or  to 
measure  national  progress.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  improvements  are  forthcoming, 
since  many  who  have  an  interest  in  assessment  are  moving  in  a  direction  that  may  ad- 
dress some  of  the  difficulties  in  accurately  measuring  both  individual  skills  attainment 
and  institutional  progress.  Applebee,  et  al.,  (1989)  discuss  the  consideration  of  alterna- 
tive forms  of  assessment;  as  they  point  out: 

Since  tests  and  grades  send  a  message  to  students  about  what  is  valued  in 
their  course  work,  the  focus  of  tests  also  will  need  to  shift.  Instead  of 
simply  displaying  their  knowledge  of  facts  and  rules,  students  will  need  to 
show  that  they  can  think  about  and  use  their  knowledge.  A  number  of 
alternative  assessment  procedures  have  been  suggested.  For  example,  in 
course  work,  portfolios  of  selected  work,  simulations,  problems,  or  cases 
can  be  used  as  the  bases  for  assessing  students'  knowledge  and  abilities 
(1989:41). 

The  National  Governors'  Association  also  has  noted,  alongside  its  call  for  more  rigorous- 
ly defined  educational  benchmarks,  the  shortcoming  of  much  of  our  current  standardized 
assessment:  "Achievement  tests  must  not  simply  measure  minimum  competencies,  but 
also  higher  levels  of  reading,  writing,  speaking,  reasoning,  and  problem-solving  skills" 
(1990-39).  Yet  another  sign  that  the  methods  of  assessment  may  face  some  change 
comes  from  the  draft  regulations  for  curriculum  and  student  assessment  recently  pro- 
posed by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  Pennsylvania.  The  proposed  regulations 
include  detailed  proficiency  standards  in  academic  and  higher-order  skills,  as  well  as 
attention  to  many  coping  skills:  "All  students  must  demonstrate  life  skills  (e.g.,  decision- 
making, refusal  skills,  social  skills,  coping  skills  and  critical  evaluation)  to  enhance  men- 
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tal,  emotional  and  social  health"  (Pennsylvania  State  BoarJ  of  Education,  1991:2).  The 
goals  inherent  in  these  suggested  outcomes-'-from  a  state  board  of  education-reflect  a 
potentially  gi'eater  convergence  than  is  evidenced  in  Table  1  between  what  educators 
intend  to  supply  and  what  the  labor  market  demands. 

The  issues  of  national  standards  and  assessment  are  critical  for  the  employment  and 
training  system.  If  a  consensus  can  be  reached  that  accurately  reflects  labor  market 
needs,  then  the  utility  of  devoting  employment  training  resources  to  educate  youth  in 
critical  skills  through  second-chance  programs  can  be  measured.  If  national  standards 
are  adopted  and  assessment  techniques  are  validJ^^ed,  then  the  need  to  measure  perfor- 
mance outcomes  in  this  highly  decentralized  system  can  be  met  in  a  more  effective  way, 
and  the  link  between  skills  training  and  labor  market  success  should  be  forged  more 
strongly. 

CONCLUSIONS 

This  section  has  illustrated  the  current  lack  of  agreement  in  defining  the  skills  "critical" 
for  labor  market  success.  The  broad  range  of  skills  being  called  for  by  educators,  em- 
ployers and  policymakers  can  only  serve  to  exacerbate  the  difficulties  in  designing  effec- 
tive skills  training  and  the  evaluation  of  skills  acquisition.  This  section  has  also  high- 
lighted forces  that  influence  the  various  laundry  lists  of  skills,  as  well  as  pointed  out 
issues  for  consideration  as  we  continue  to  define  what  today's  youth  should  know  and  be 
able  to  do.  From  this  analysis,  we  draw  the  following  conclusions: 

■  There  is  remarkable  lack  of  agreement  on  what  we  mean  when  we  refer  to  critical 
skills.  Politicians,  educators,  panels  and  commissions  have  all  been  anxious  to 
decry  existing  skill  levels,  but  what  we  have  been  left  with  is  a  list  of  needs  that 
does  not  cohere.  In  addition,  apparent  agreement  on  the  labels  used  for  skills 
often  masks  underlying  differences  in  definition. 

■  There  is  also  disagreement  about  the  hierarchy  of  skills  acquisition.  While  the 
education  system  seems  to  stay  focused,  in  large  part,  on  basic  academic  abilities, 
work-based  agendas  often  include  far  more  elaborate  versions  of  skills  that  appear 
to  stray  from  necessary  to  desirable  characteristics.  We  clearly  need  to  separate 
desirable  skills  from  those  that  are  necessary. 

■  The  current  range  of  desired  competencies  is  so  broad  that  it  precludes  coordinat- 
ed direction  of  policy  and  programming  toward  improvint^  skill  levels. 
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■  If  coping  and  higher-order  skills,  in  addition  to  traditional  academic  competence, 
are  necessary,  current  assessment  instruments  are  inadequate  and  constrain  peda- 
gogical content  and  delivery. 

■  National  standards  are  necessary  for  meaningful  measurement  of  progress  or 
effectiveness.  Standards,  and  the  te^^ts  to  measure  them,  should  not  be  defined  or 
developed,  however,  without  first  defming  what  the  necessary  skills  are.  Current 
practice  has  reversed  this  order,  and  policymakers  are  moving  forward  to  develop 
standards  without  first  settling  the  question  of  what  skills  are  critical  to  reaching 
stated  goals.  This  may  result  in  Uttle  or  no  improvement  in  preparing  youth  for 
the  transition  into  the  labor  market. 
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III.  SHORTCOMINGS  OF  THE  TRADITIONAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

Once  critical  skills  are  defined,  the  next  step  is  to  determine  the  most  effective  way  to 
impart  them  to  youth.  The  current  ad  hoc  incorporation  of  remedial  education  compo- 
nents in  employment  and  training  programs  has  precluded  implementing  a  well-informed, 
well-planned  set  of  strategies  for  teaching  critical  skills.  But  the  problem  of  inadequate 
preparp'-ion  in  critical  skills  has  very  real  labor  market  consequences-for  employers  who 
find  themLjlves  without  an  adequate  work  force  and  for  individuals  who  are  unable  to 
achieve  labor  market  success. 

What  is  the  most  effective  way  to  teach  these  critical  skills?  Since  skills  training  has 
been  an  ancillary  rather  than  primary  concern  in  employment  and  training  programs,  few 
systematic  efforts  have  been  made  to  evaluate  or  improve  the  success  of  educational 
efforts  in  second-chance  programs.  Consequently,  there  is  little  pragmatic  knowledge 
from  the  employment  and  training  field  regarding  the  education  of  at-risk  youth.  How- 
ever, experience  in  schools  can  be  a  fairly  rich  source  of  information,  from  several  per- 
spectives: it  provides  information  on  what  does  noi  work  and  where  the  major  sources 
of  trouble  are;  limited  information  on  the  success  of  some  alternative  approaches;  and 
information  on  what  remains  to  be  learned-particularly  in  the  area  of  program  evalua- 
tion. This  section  addresses  practices  and  problems  of  the  traditional  school  system  that 
should  inform  program  design  in  the  employment  and  training  industry. 

A  full  discussion  of  the  shortcomings  of  mainstream  education  is  well  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  paper.  A  brief  review,  however,  of  some  of  the  major  systemic  problems  can 
inform  approaches  used  in  second-chance  programs.  If,  for  example,  enough  research 
indicates  that  student  tracking  or  drill  and  practice  techniques  have  detrimental  impacts 
on  learning  outcomes,  then  youth  employment  and  training  programs  that  mirror  these 
strategies  are  misdirected  and  most  probably  headed  for  failure. 

There  is  no  question  that  circumstances  outside  of  schools  have  much  to  do  with  aca- 
demic failure.  Educators  and  policymakers  have  known  for  at  least  three  decades  that 
young  people  who  grow  up  in  poverty  do  not  fare  well  in  the  education  system.  "But  it  is 
also  true  that  most  schools  simply  do  not  provide  environments  congenial  to  students 
who  fail  to  adapt  to  the  conventional  expectations  and  regularities  of  schooling" 
(Goodlad  and  Keating,  1990:9).  What  does  current  research  tell  us  about  where  the 
trouble  lies  in  the  traditional  school  system's  delivery  of  educational  skills? 

Some  of  the  best  evidence  available  has  clearly  identified  the  practice  of  tracking  stu- 
dents-and  its  domino  effects-as  severely  detrimental  to  student  achievement.  Disad- 
vantaged students  are  commonly  tracked  into  lower-ability  groups  which,  in  turn,  places 
them  in  classrooms  that  do  not  receive  a  fair  allocation  of  teaching  resources  and  where 
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expectations  for  achievement  are  greatly  diminished.  This  succession  of  events  common- 
ly follows  initial  tracking  that  is  often  discriminatory  and  coalesces  to  place  at-risk  stu- 
dents at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  acquiring  critical  competencies. 

The  general  consensus  in  the  research  is  that  placement  into  a  given  track  is  largely 
based  on  socioeconomic  status  rather  than  ability  (for  a  current  review  of  research  on 
this  topic,  see  Bempechat  and  Wells,  1989).  In  one  large  study  based  on  the  High 
School  and  Beyond  data,  researchers  found  that  socioeconomic  status  (SES)  had  an 
effect  on  track  placement  even  when  ability  levels  were  held  constant.  High-status 
students  (in  the  top  SES  quartile)  had  a  53  percent  chance  of  being  placed  in  an  aca- 
demic rather  than  a  vocational  track,  compared  with  a  19  percent  chance  for  those  of 
low  socioeconomic  status  (bottom  SES  quartile)  (Bempechat  and  Wells,  1989). 

A  recent  study  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  also  found  "a  disproportionate  number 
of  minority  students  in  some  classes  in  more  than  half  of  the  nation's  school  districts" 
and  some  evidence  that  about  10  percent  (about  1,700)  of  the  nation's  middle  schools 
sort  students  into  ability  groups  in  a  "possibly  discriminatory  manner"  (U.S.  General 
Accounting  Office,  1991:7).  What  makes  these  findings  even  more  alarming  is  that  once 
a  student  (usually  poor  or  minority)  is  placed  in  a  low-ability  group,  he  or  she  has  little 
chance  of  moving  to  a  higher-ability  group  (Oakes,  1985),  and  the  disparity  between  the 
attainments  of  the  highest  and  lowest  groups  simply  grows  greater  over  time. 

Contributing  to  this  disparity  is  the  frequently  inequitable  allocation  of  teaching  resourc- 
es. Students  in  nonacademic  (lower-ability)  tracks  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  developing 
skills  in  the  areas  that  are  uniformly  agreed  to  be  important-reading  and  mathematics. 
Research  on  the  effects  of  tracking  has  shown  that  the  "students  in  greatest  need  of  the 
best  teaching  ai'e  the  least  like.-y  co  get  it"  (Darling-Hammond  and  Green,  1990:239). 
Largely  due  tc  training  and  incentives,  research  indicates  that  the  most  competent  and 
experienced  teachers  are  assigned  to  the  high-ability  tracks;  that  these  teachers  are  better 
able  to  instruct  students;  and  that  their  students  learn  better  (for  a  summary,  see  Dar- 
ling-Hammond and  Green,  1990).  This  unequal  distribution  of  skilled  teachers  greatly 
affects  classroom  climate  in  terms  of  expectations  and  implicit  messages  communicated 
to  students. 

Lower  expectations,  the  message  in  the  sequence  that  begins  v/ith  tracking,  have  been 
identified  as  a  critical  element  in  educational  failure.  Table  2  shows  that  the  expecta- 
tions low-track  teachers  hold  for  their  students  are  profoundly  different  from  those  of 
teachers  instructing  high-track  students.  High-track  teachers,  for  example,  expect  their 
students  to  learn  to  reason  logically,  learn  values  and  morals,  think  critically,  think  for 
themselves,  analyze  and  collect  information,  and  master  problem-solving.  This  is  in  con- 
trast to  low-track  teachers  who,  for  example,  expect  their  students  to  learn  to  develop 
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more  self-discipline,  cope  with  frustration,  improve  study  habits,  fill  out  a  job  application 
and  learn  how  to  work  with  a  checking  account  (Oakes,  1985). 

These  divergent  teacher  expectations  are  reflected  in  what  students  say  they  learn.  High- 
track  students  report  that  they  learn,  for  example,  to  form  their  own  opinions  on  situa- 
tions, to  speak  in  front  of  groups,  to  be  creative  and  free  in  doing  things,  to  be  orga- 
nized, to  listen  and  to  think  quickly,  to  understand  concepts  and  ideas  and  experiment 
with  them,  to  work  independently  and  to  think  in  a  logical  way  using  a  process  of  elimi- 
nation (Oakes,  1985:87-88).  Lx)w-track  students  are  more  likely  to  say  that  they  learn, 
for  example,  to  behave  in  class,  to  have  self-control,  to  have  manners,     be  quiet  when 
the  teacher  is  talking,  to  respect  the  teacher  and  to  be  a  better  listener  in  class  (Oakes, 
1985:89).  Clearly,  the  skills  needed  for  successful  employment,  as  listed  in  Table  2,  are 
more  likely  to  be  incorporated  into  high-track  classes  than  into  low-track  classes. 

While  researchers  and  educators  have  found  it  more  difficult  to  document  the  impacts 
from  other  structural  arrangements  and  school  conditions,  there  is  increasing  consensus 
on  some  other  important  barriers  to  achievement.  These  include  a  disjuncture  between 
student  aspirations  and  opportunities  available  to  pursue  them  (Ogbu,  1985),  a  lack  of 
engaging  learning  experiences  (Gocdlad  and  Keating,  1990),  a  lack  of  adequate  counsel- 
ing, abrasive  relationships  between  teachers  and  low-achieving  students,  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  home  and  school  cultures,  and  an  inflexibility  in  responding  to  great  diversity 
in  student  needs. 

The  employment  and  training  system  can  design  interventions  that  do  not  duplicate  the 
mistakes  in  traditional  school  settings.  Specifically,  this  entails  not  segregating  the  lowest 
achievers  from  better  achievers,  ensuring  that  well-trained  instructors  and  adequate 
resources  are  devoted  to  teaching  at-risk  students,  and  setting  and  maintaining  consistent 
high  expectations  for  students. 

There  are  efforts  underway  to  sunply  remedial  education  to  students  who  have  not  been 
adequately  served  by  mainstream  schools.  Some  efforts  are  "pull-out"  programs  within 
schools  and  some  are  comprehensive  alternative  programs.  The  next  sections  examine 
current  efforts  to  evaluate  these  programs  and  the  elements  for  effectively  teaching 
critical  skills  to  at-risk  students. 
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Table  2 

TEACHER  EXPECTATIONS  FOR  STUDENT  ATTAINMENT,  BY  TRACK  LEVEL 


High  Track 


Low  Track 


"Ability  to  reason  logically  in  all  subject  areas," 

"Deal  with  thinking  activities." 

"Self -reliance,  taking  on  responsibilities." 

'To  learn  values  and  morals-to  make  own  personal 
decisions." 

To  think  critically-to  analyze,  ask  questions." 

"How  to  think  critically-analyze  data,  convert 
word  problems  into  numerical  order." 

To  be  creative-to  express  oneself." 

"Ability  to  think  for  themselves." 

"Ability  to  collect  and  organize  information. 
Able  to  think  critically." 

"Determine  best  approach  to  problem-solving. 
Recognize  different  approaches." 


"Develop  moie  self-discipline-better  use  of 
time." 

"Indepedence-start  and  complete  a  task  on  their 
own." 

To  try  to  get  the  students  to  at  least  be 
aware  of  how  to  keep  themselves  clean." 

"How  to  cope  with  frustration." 

"Business-oriented  skills-how  to  fill  out  a 
job  application." 

"More  mature  behavior  (less  outspoken)." 

"Content-minimal.  Realistic  about  goals. 
Develop  ones  they  can  achieve." 

"Work  with  checking  account." 

"Good  work  habits." 

To  learn  how  to  follow  one  set  of  directions 
at  a  time." 


Source:  Cakes,  1985:80-83. 
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IV.  EVIDENCE  FROM  IN-SCHOOL  EFFORTS 

Across  the  country,  efforts  in  both  second-chance  progi'arns  and  school  districts  are 
underway  to  impart  to  at-risk  youth  many  of  the  critical  skills  discussed  in  Section  II.  In 
some  cases,  there  is  collaboration  between  second-chance  programs  and  schools;  in  other 
cases,  each  is  struggling  independently.  It  is  both  vital  and  cost-effective-in  terms  of 
dollars  spent  and  futures  saved-for  these  two  groups  to  share  their  best  knowledge  of 
success  and  failure,  given  that  they  share  the  same  ultimate  goal.  While  the  evidence 
available  from  in-school  effort'  may  not  look  tremendously  different  from  the  evidence- 
or  lack  thereof-from  second-chance  programs,  attempts  to  learn  from  one  another  could 
provide  some  confirmation  or  insight  regarding  appropriate  and  inappropriate  directions. 

Two  points  are  important  to  emphasize  at  the  outset.  First,  the  corpus  of  evidence  based 
on  rigorous  evaluation  is  meager.  For  this  reason,  conclusions  must  be  qualified  until 
better  evidence  is  collected.  Second,  this  section  explores  what  the  employment  and 
training  industry  can  learn  from  less-traditional  in-school  efforts  to  teach  critical  skills  to 
the  at-risk  population.  Evaluations  or  reviews  of  evidence,  for  the  mo*"*  part,  focus  on 
the  "basic"  academic  skills  listed  in  Table  1-i.e.,  the  traditional  skills^  of  reading,  writing 
and  mathematics.  Where  other  skills  are  addressed  or  assessed,  th.ese  are  noted. 

CURRENT  APPROACHES 

As  with  the  literature  defining  critical  skills,  the  literature  covering  in-school  approaches 
to  teaching  skills  to  disadvantaged  youth  is  diffuse.  A  framework  within  which  to  cluster 
various  efforts  is  therefore  helpful  in  sorting  through  the  evidence.  For  our  purposes,  we 
first  distinguish  between  single-component  strategies  and  comprehensive  programs. 

Single-component  strategies  are  particular  methods,  tools,  approaches  or  curricular 
materials  that  teachers  can  use  inside  the  classroom,  targeted  toward  a  primarily  aca- 
demic goal.  As  distinct  from  single-component  strategies,  comprehensive  programs  are 
those  efforts  that  aim  to  address  a  broader  spectrum  of  needs-particularly  developmen- 
tal-through the  provision  of  a  wide  range  of  services,  opportunities  and  approaches. 

Considerable  research  has  been  conducted  on  various  instructional  strategies  and  their 
effectiveness  with  at-risk  students,  in  particular  by  researchers  Slavin  and  Madden. 
While  their  analyses  have  contributed  greatly  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  impacts  of 
various  efforts,  their  research  has  been  primarily  confined  to  the  kindergarten  to  sixth- 
grade  population,  due  to  the  dearth  of  available  evidence  for  older  students.  The  utility 
of  this  research  for  the  employment  and  training  field  is,  therefore,  limited  and  perhaps 
more  relevant  for  efforts  undertaken  with  the  system's  youngest  clients. 
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We  begin  with  a  discussion  of  the  evidence  of  effectiveness  for  various  single-component 
strategies.^ 

SINGLE-COMPONENT  STRATEGIES 

Single-component  strategies  can  be  further  distinguished  as  those  that  encompass  a 
particular  delivery  mode,  defined  by  how  the  teacher  interacts  with  or  presents  material 
to  the  students,  and  those  that  involve  a  particular  instructional  content,  such  as  a  focus 
on  discrete  skills,  a  multicultural  curriculum  or  experience-based  education.  For  those 
students  identified  as  at  risk,  it  has  become  particularly  important  to  ask  how  much  of  a 
difference  the  mode  of  delivery  and  the  particular  content  make  in  skills  acquisition. 
Are  some  strategies  more  effective  than  others? 

Delivery 

Table  3  displays  the  most  widely  discussed  single-component  strategies  fundamentally 
concerned  with  how  particular  material  is  delivered  to  students-in  small  groups,  one-on- 
one,  through  use  of  technology,  in  the  classroom  or  in  a  separate  location  (referred  to  as 
"pull-out"  programs),  etc.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  table,  many  of  the  instructional 
delivery  modes  share  an  individualized  approach  and  a  belief  in  frequent  assessment. 
Tutoring,  computer-assisted  instruction,  videodisc  instruction  (depending  on  use),  contin- 
uous progress  and  mastery  learning  all  emphasize  attention  to  the  unique  needs  of  each 
student.  Cooperative  learnirg  and  direct  instruction,  while  not  placing  such  heavy  em- 
phasis on  the  individual  approach,  share  an  emphasis  on  frequent  assessment. 

Despite  these  similarities,  the  effectiveness  of  single-component  strategies  that  focus  on 
the  mode  of  instructional  delivery  is  not  consistent:  the  results  are  mixed,  and  some 
results  are  conflicting.  Other  findings  are  based  on  so  little  evidence  that  a  definitive 
statement  would  be  inappropriate.  We  briefly  review  each  of  the  delivery  approaches 
noted  in  Table  3  according  to  a  summary  of  the  available  evidence  of  effectiveness: 
inconclusive  evidence,  marginal  evidence,  or  consistent  and  positive  evidence. 

Inconclusive  Evidence 

The  evidence  regarding  effectiveness  for  both  mastery  learning  and  computer-assisted 
instruction  is  inconclusive. 


^  The  research  included  in  this  review  is  limited  to  literature  reviews  and  meta-analyses  that  used  clearly 
identified  selection  criteria  for  inclusion  of  evaluations  and  that  focused  on  strategies  and  programs  designed 
to  serve  the  "at-risk"  population  later  eligible  for  employment  and  training  programs. 
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Table  3 

SINGLE-CXDMPONENT  STRATEGIES:  FOCUS  ON  MODE  OF  DELIVERY 


Strategy 

Definition 

Effectiveness  with  At-Risk  Youth 

Mastery  Learning 

Similar  in  format  to  continuous  progress;  students 
learn  through  a  succession  of  lessons  and  tests, 
until  mastery  is  acquired. 

Inconclusive  evidence 

Computer-Assisted  Instruction 

Students  worie  on  computers  for  part  or  all  of 
their  remedial  instruction. 

Inconclusive  evidence 

Diagnostic-Prescriptive 

Students  are  assessed  and  provided  instruction 
appropriate  to  their  needs,  in  a  separate  location, 
in  small  groups. 

Marginal  effects;  not  sustained 

Videodisc  Instruction 

Similar  to  computerbased  instruction  in  tech- 
nology; students  respond  to  and  manipulate  in- 
stPictional  materials  through  videodisc  presenta- 
tions. 

Some  positive  effects;  little  resea- 
rch 

Direct  Instruction 

Students  are  told  explicitly  how  to  accomplish 
tasks  and  are  guided  through  the  process;  feed- 
back and  assessment  are  frequent. 

Positive  effects,  with  discrete 
skills 

Tutoring  Programs 

Tutors  (teachers,  volunteers  or  paraprofessionals) 
woi  '-  one-on-one  with  students. 

Consistent,  positive  effects 

Continuous  Progress 

Students  proceed  through  a  hierarchy  of  skills, 
and  proceed  to  each  new  level  based  on  their 
individual  readiness.  Instruction  is  delivered  to 
students  at  the  same  skiU  level. 

Consistent,  positive  effects 

Cooperative  Learning 

Students  are  given  instruction  in  small  groups, 
based  on  ability  level,  then  work  in  mixed-ability 
teams.  Students  are  frequently  assessed. 

Consistent,  positive  effects 

Sources:  Madden  and  Slavin,  1987;  JX).  Fletcher,  1990;  Slavin  and  Madden,  1987;  Knapp  and  Shields,  1990;  Wehlage,  et  al., 
1982. 
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Mastery  learning  is  grounded  in  the  theory  that  students  learn  best  if  enabl  i  to  master 
a  concept  or  lesson  prior  to  tackling  additional  material.  After  a  series  of  lessons,  stu- 
dents vAio  achieve  an  established  level  of  mastery  move  on  to  new  material,  while  others 
receive  instruction  designed  to  bring  them  up  to  the  mastery  level  (Slavin  and  Madden, 
1987). 

It  is  unclear  how  effective  this  strategy  is  for  improving  the  achievement  of  at-risk  stu- 
dents. Slavin  and  Madden  (1987)  conclude  that  there  are  no  significant  gains  from  this 
approach  for  the  at-risk  population.  Knapp  and  Shields  (1990)  also  conclude  that  it  is 
unclear  how  much  positive  impact  this  method  has,  that  evaluations  assess  effects  based 
on  very  short  time  periods  (a  week  or  less)  and  that  mastery  learning  is  a  difficult  strate- 
gy to  implement  in  large  inner-city  schools  because  of  the  required  teacher-to-student 
ratios. 

Computer-ajvsisted  instruction  varies  a  great  deal,  depending  in  part  on  what  software  is 
used  and  how  students  interact  with  the  computers  (e.g.,  whether  they  are  super\'ised, 
and  whether  they  share  a  computer  or  work  alone). 

A  number  of  studies  and  meta-analyses  have  been  done  on  the  effectiveness  of  comput- 
er-assisted instruction,  but,  overall,  there  is  lack  of  agreement  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
strategy  is  effective  with  disadvantaged  youth.  Some  studies  have  shown  no  effectiveness 
at  all  (Caldwell  and  Heidi,  1984)  or  effectiveness  in  certain  areas  but  not  others  (Harris 
and  Harrison,  1987);  other  studies  show  positive  effects  favoring  the  at-risk  group  in 
certain  areas  and  the  control  group  in  other  areas  (Educational  Testing  Service,  1983, 
cited  in  Madden  and  Slavin,  1987). 

One  key  area  of  disagreement  is  whether  this  technique  is  more  effective  for  teaching 
basic  skills  or  higher-order  skills.  For  example.  Madden  and  Slavin  conclude  that,  over- 
all, the  effects  of  computer-assisted  instruction  are  Vell-established  and  positive,  though 
in  the  best-controlled  studies  they  are  usually  modest  in  magnitude  and  appear  mprg 
frequently  on  basic  skills  [emphasis  added]  than  on  higher-order  skills"  (1987:17).  On 
the  other  hand,  Samson,  et  al.,  based  on  a  meta-analysis  of  43  studies  of  computer-assist- 
ed instruction  in  secondary  schools,  indicate  that  there  are  individual  findings  that  give 
"conflicting  and  sometimes  inconclusive  results"  (1986:312-313).  But,  in  contrast  to  Mad- 
den and  Slavin's,  these  findings  indicate  that  lessons  requiring  higher-order  outcomes 
were  more  effective  than  those  requiring  only  factual  outcomes  or  a  combination  of  the 
two. 

Samson,  et  al.,  report  that  programs  emphasizing  drill  and  practice  are,  on  average,  less 
effective  than  tutoring  programs  that  introduce  new  concepts.  These  researchers  assert 
that  computer-assisted  instruction  seems  to  be  more  effective  than  reducing  class  size  or 
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mainstreaming  but  concede  that  other  strategies-tutoring,  mastery  learning  and  coopera- 
tive learning-produce  considerably  larger  positive  effects  (Samson,  et  al.,  1986). 

Moderate  Evidence 

Diagnostic-prescriptive  approaches,  videodisc  instruction  and  direct  instruction  all  dem- 
onstrate some  evidence  of  effectiveness,  but  none  that  is  compelling.  This  is  due,  respec- 
tively, to  evidence  that  effectiveness  is  not  sustained;  little  available  research;  and  evi- 
dence of  effectiveness  in  certain  areas  but  not  in  others. 

A  diagnostic-prescriptive  approach  is  usually  a  "pull-out"  approach  in  which  students  are 
assessed  and  provided  instruction  appropriate  to  their  needs  in  small  groups.  From  this 
type  of  strategy,  there  are  frequently  fall-to-spring  gains  in  skill  levels,  which  then  decline 
over  the  summer.  While  there  is  some  evidence  of  effectiveness,  the  gains  here  are 
generally  not  very  large  or  sustained  (Madden  and  Slavin,  1987). 

Videodisc  instruction,  like  computer-assisted  instruction,  has  received  somewhat  mixed 
reviews.  Some  of  the  early  research  conducted  to  examine  its  applicability  to  at-risk 
youth  indicates  that  this  is  an  instructional  strategy  with  potential  that  should  be  ex- 
plored. Risko,  et  al.,  (1990)  conducted  an  evaluation  of  videodisc  instruction  that  was 
used  with  at-risk  fifth-graders  for  two  years.  The  evaluation  involved  random  assignment 
to  a  convrol  and  an  experimental  group,  and  findings  were  based  on  a  pretest  and 
posttests  after  each  year.  The  researchers  report  that  videodisc  instruction  resulted  in 
significant  gains  in  writing  after  the  first  year  and  significant  gains  in  writing,  reading 
comprehension  and  critical  thinking  after  the  second  year. 

Also  like  computer-assisted  instruction,  videodisc  instruction  is  a  strategy  that  will  contin- 
ue to  evolve  as  new  presentations,  new  applications  and  more  advanced  technology  are 
developed.  Videodisc  and  computer-assisted  instruction  may  be  strategies  that  are  the 
most  influenced  by  the  variables  of  delivery  and  content:  as  technology  changes  and 
instructors  become  more  familiar,  adept  and  creative  in  capitalizing  on  its  potential, 
increased  efficiency  could  produce  greater  positive  effects. 

Direct  instruction,  which  emphasizes  drill  and  practice,  has  shown  some  effectiveness 
with  fundamental  skills  but  has  been  sharply  criticized  for  its  narrow  focus.  Students  are 
told  explicitly  how  to  accomplish  tasks,  are  guided  through  each  step,  and  get  frequent 
feedback  and  assessment.  Questions  remain  as  to  whether  what  is  learned  through  this 
strategy  can  be  applied  to  more  independent  tasks  (for  a  review  of  research,  see  Knapp 
and  Shields,  1990).  These  questions,  in  turn,  call  into  question  the  viability  or  reason- 
ableness of  using  this  approach  if  the  aim  is  to  impart  many  of  the  higher-order  and  cop- 
ing skills  sought  particularly  by  employers. 
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Consistent  Positive  Evidence 

Tutoring,  continuous  progress  and  cooperative  leai'ning  all  have  consistent  and  positive 
evidence  of  effectiveness  with  at-risk  youth.  Assessment  and  corrective  instruction  are 
essential  features  of  all  three  strategies. 

Tutoring  involves  using  teachers,  volunteers  or  paraprofessionals  to  work  one-on-one 
with  students  who  need  remedial  help.  Unlike  diagnostic-prescriptive  strategies,  tutoring 
programs  have  demonstrated  fairly  consistent  and  impressive  evidence  of  effectiveness 
with  at-risk  students,  particularly  in  improving  math  and  reading  (word  recognition  and 
oral  reading)  skills,  where  gains  are  "large  and  important"  (Madden  and  Slavin,  1987). 
Reading  comprehension,  however,  is  often  not  tested  in  tutoring  programs. 

Tutoring  has  also  been  shown  to  prevent  students  from  falling  behind,  at  least  in  the 
short  tcxm.  A  finding  of  particular  interest  for  employment  and  training  programs  is 
that,  in  a  program  using  older  students  to  tutor  younger  students,  both  groups  showed 
significant  increases  in  reading  and  math  skills.  The  tutors  were  requires  to  be  able  to 
read  and  compute  only  at  the  fifth-grade  level  and  received  intensive  training  in  tutoring 
skills.  Given  that  students  with  relatively  low  basic  skills  levels  can  be  tutors,  this  type  of 
technique  could  be  useful  in  employment  and  training  programs;  both  the  "teachers"  and 
the  "students"  in  the  program  could  improve  basic  skills  while  at  the  same  time  develop- 
ing the  interpersonal  skills  that  employers  often  seek. 

In  continuous  progress,  students  proceed  through  a  specified  hierarchy  of  skills  and  move 
on  to  each  new  level  based  on  their  individual  readiness,  as  in  mastery  learning.  Some 
continuous  progress  programs  are  even  identified  as  mastery  learning  models,  but  there 
ai'e  important  differences  between  the  two.  With  continuous  progress,  students  move  at 
their  own  rates  and  are  constantly  grouped  and  regrouped,  often  across  grade  lines. 
Using  this  approach,  students  are  instructed  by  teachers  (rather  than  using  programmed 
or  individualized  materials)  and  careful  records  are  kept  of  each  student's  progress 
through  the  curriculum. 

On  examining  11  evaluations  of  continuous  progress  programs  for  elementary  school 
students  (such  as  Distar  and  USAIL),  Slavin  and  Madden  (1987)  found  that  five  demon- 
strated positive  effects  for  at-risk  youth  in  language,  reading  and  math  skills-but  not 
higher-order  skills,  such  as  reading  comprehension  and  math  problem-solving.  (The 
other  six  programs,  while  they  showed  positive  effects,  did  not  assess  applicability  specifi- 
cally for  the  at-risk  population.)  The  finding  of  consistent  and  positive  evidence  must  be 
somewhat  tempered,  therefore,  regarding  the  range  of  skills  (particularly  higher-order) 
that  employers  seek. 
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In  cooperative  learning  situations,  students  are  given  instruction  in  small  groups  of 
similar  ability  levels,  but  they  then  move  on  u  work  on  tasks  in  mbced- ability  groups, 
with  the  expectation  that  students  will  learn  from  each  other.  Of  the  two  cooperative 
learning  studies  reviewed,  both  used  a  control  group  design  and  showed  positive  effects 
for  at-risk  youth.  In  a  brief  synthesis  of  best  evidence,  Slavin  (1989)  reviewed  achieve- 
ment outcomes  and  other  areas  affected  by  cooperative  learning.  His  review  concludes 
chat  cooperative  learning  positively  affects  student  achievement  only  if  group  goals  and 
individual  accountability  are  incorporated.  In  other  areas,  cooperative  learning  was 
found  to  produce  positive  effects  on  intergroup  and  race  relations,  acceptance  of  aca- 
demically handicapped  students  and  self-esteem.  These  are  important  outcomes  in  light 
of  the  demand  for  workers  who  can  work  well  with  others  and  have  a  healthy  sense  of 
self-esteem  (see  Table  1). 

Summary  of  Evidence 

Slavin  and  Madden  have  concluded  from  their  extensive  research  that  the  two  methods 
that  appear  to  show  the  most  encouraging  results  are  continuous  progress  and  coopera- 
tive learning.  These  strategies  share  the  elements  of  small  groups,  instruction  by  a 
classroom  teacher,  frequent  assessment,  adequate  time  for  any  necessary  remediation, 
and  a  hierarchy  of  skills  that  students  must  master. 

The  major  shortcoming  of  their  research,  for  the  purposes  herein,  is  that  evaluations 
were  confined  to  the  kindergarten  to  sixth-grade  group.  Although  research  is  being 
conducted  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Center  for  Research  on  Effective  Schooling 
of  Disadvantaged  Students  on  cooperative  learning  for  middle  school  students,  there  are 
no  definitive  findings  for  this  group  (McPartland  and  Slavin,  1990:16),  Cooperative 
learning  and  continuous  progress  might  be  appropriate  for  the  younger  students  (age  13 
to  16)  in  both  school  and  second-chance  programs,  while  individual  approaches,  such  as 
tutoring,  may  prove  more  effective  with  older  at-risk  youth  (age  16  to  21).  The  need  for 
programs  that  contain  a  rigorous  evaluation  component  is  still  great,  so  that  appropriate- 
ness of  method  is  better  determined. 

Instructional  Content 

Single-component  strategies  that  focus  on  curricular  content-as  opposed  to  mode  of 
delivery-are  grounded  in  the  belief  that  the  nature  of  the  material  contributes  most 
significantly  to  student  success  in  learning.  While  every  teacher  in  every  classroom,  to 
some  degree,  presents  a  unique  instructional  content,  there  are  a  number  of  identified 
approaches  that  have  been  labeled  and  received  attention  in  the  literature. 
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The  research  and  debate  surrounding  instructional  content  to  a  large  extent  centers 
around  whether  content  ought  to  focus  on  discrete  skills,  such  as  punctuation  and  gram- 
mar (often  referred  to  as  a  component  skills  approach);  on  higher-order  skills,  such  as 
problem-solving  (e.g.,  a  process  approach);  or  on  integrated  or  contextualized  skills  (e.g., 
a  whole-language  approach,  which  emphasizes  the  integration  of  writing  with  reading  and 
oral  expression,  or  vocational  education,  which  teaches  skills  in  the  context  of  a  particu- 
lar trade). 

While  content  can  certainly  be  closely  bound  to  how  it  is  delivered,  it  is  important  to 
consider  the  question:  How  important  is  content  alone  to  skills  acquisition? 

Knapp  and  Shields  (1990)  have  summarized  some  of  the  principal  content  elements  that 
seem  to  be  important  with  at-risk  youth.  They  have  concluded  that  writing  instruction 
should  deemphasize  discrete  skills  (research  has  consistently  shown  a  discrete  skills 
approach  to  be  ineffective  in  facilitating  writing);  that,  instead,  skills  ought  to  be  inte- 
grated with  a  purposeful  use  of  langi  ge,  in  a  context  that  enables  students  to  communi- 
cate ideas  of  value  to  them;  and  that,  in  terms  of  delivery,  teachers  ought  to  demonstrate 
awareness  of  and  respect  for  different  cultural  and  linguistic  backgrounds. 

In  math,  the  principles  Knapp  and  Shields  discuss  echo  the  principles  in  writing:  that 
greater  emphasis  or:  developing  a  conceptual  understanding  has  proven  more  effective; 
that,  in  terms  of  delivery,  students  should  be  exposed  to  concepts  much  earlier  than  they 
are  at  present;  and  that  math  skills  ought  to  be  integrated  into  contexts  that  allow  stu- 
dents to  apply  them  to  actual  situations  and  problems. 

Research  in  support  of  this  view  comes  from  Sticht,  et  al.,  (1984),  who  summarize  con- 
lent  approaches  that  they  found  effective  in  their  Project  100,000  for  low-aptitude  youth 
previously  excluded  from  the  military.  "One  of  the  major  findings  of  this  study  was  that 
remedial  programs  directly  related  to  the  life  experiences  of  participants  .  .  .  i.e.,  instruc- 
tion developed  from  the  functional  needs  of  military  life,  as  opposed  to  general  literacy 
instruction,  had  the  most  significant  results"  (Strumpf,  et  al.,  1989:5).  They  conclude  that 
the  most  effective  instructional  content  for  older  youth  who  are  well  behind  their  peers  is 
that  which  is  related  to  existing  knowledge  or  experience  ani  integrates  technical  train- 
ing. 

Two  of  the  most  frequently  used  content  approaches  with  at-risk  youth  have  been  voca- 
tional education  and  experience-based  education,  both  of  which  base  instructional  con- 
tent on  applications  outside  of  the  traditional  classroom. 

Vocational  education,  however,  is  defined  and  taught  in  many  different  ways  and  settings. 
It  is  an  approach,  similar  to  cooperative  learning  and  continuous  progress,  whose  effec- 
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tiveness  may  be  significantly  affected  by  the  age  of  the  youth  who  parti(upate.  The  work 
of  Sticht,  et  al.,  pertains  to  an  older  cohort  of  youth-those  of  an  age  to  enter  the  mili- 
tary. Findings  from  other  research  on  vocational  education  with  at-risk  youth  in  school, 
and  presumably  of  a  younger  age  for  the  most  part,  are  less  encouraging. 

Natriello,  et  al.,  (1989)  report  that  students  in  a  vocational  education  track  gained  less  in 
skill  levels  than  did  students  in  either  academic  or  general  tracks.  Research  on  voca- 
tional education  has  shown  that  the  only  real  wage  and  employment  gains  derived  from 
this  approach  come  from  career-specific  courses  of  training."^  In  addition,  the  usefulness 
of  traditional  vocational  education  is  increasingly  questioned  by  employers,  who  are  less 
inclined  to  seek  workers  well  skilled  in  a  narrowly  focused  area.  "Most  of  their  skilled 
work,  employers  say,  is  .  .  .  too  specific  to  their  firms  to  be  taught  anywhere  else"  (Ham- 
ilton, 1986:423). 

The  Experience-Based  Career  Exploration  (EBCE)  program  is  a  large-scale  effort  to 
teach  a  variety  of  skills  through  nontraditional  content.  EBCE  focuses  on  broad  career, 
personal  and  intellectual  skills  "that  facilitate  gathering  information  used  to  make  knowl- 
edgeable decisions  about  future  training  and  careers"  (Bucknam  and  Brand,  1983:68). 
Instructional  content  comes  from  work  experience  at  multiple  community  sites,  goal- 
setting  and  planning  a  personalized  education.  A  meta-analysis  of  80  evaluations  of 
EBCE  programs  showed  participating  students  to  have  made  large  gains,  relative  to  a 
comparison  group,  not  only  in  career  and  life  attitudes,  but  also  in  academic  skills 
(Bucknam  and  Brand,  1983). 

Conclusions 

■  The  problem  of  isolating  effective  teaching  strategies  is  compounded  by  the  lack 
of  agreement  as  to  what  skills  to  address.  For  example,  computer-assisted  instruc- 
tion is  better  for  teaching  basic  skills  than  for  teaching  higher-order  skills.  But 
many  programs  rely  almost  solely  on  this  technique  for  the  component  that  ad- 
dresses skills  acquisition.  If  there  is  disagreement  about  what  is  most  important 
to  teach,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  what  teaching  strategy  to  use. 

■  None  of  the  strategies  is  overwhelmingly  effective  in  preparing  youth  for  the  labor 
market.  Skill  gains  are,  for  the  most  part,  only  in  basic  skills-reading  and  math. 

■  For  younger  at-risk  students,  the  best  evidence  suggests  that  tutoring,  continuous 
progress  and  cooperative  learning  strategies  offer  the  most  hope  of  improving 


See  Smith  and  Gambone,  this  volume. 
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basic  skills.  Tutoring  seems  particularly  well  suited  to  be  incorporated  into  em- 
ployment and  training  programs,  since  young  f>eople  experience  increased  profi- 
ciency in  reading  and  math  both  as  students  and  as  tutors.  Tutoring  can  also  be  a 
relatively  inexpensive  strategy  to  use  when  program  partici^,  ants  or  volunteers  are 
used  as  tutors. 

■  For  older  students,  approaches  that  incorporate  meaningful  content  based  on 
current  knowledge  and  experience  seem  to  offer  the  most  hope  of  improving  skill 
proficiencies. 

■  Most  research  on  single-component  strategies  has  neglected  the  population  be- 
tween the  ages  of  13  and  16.  Instead,  research  has  focused  on  kindergarten  to 
sixth-grade  students  or  on  older  youth  in  job  or  military  training  programs.  This 
has  left  a  real  gap  in  knowledge  with  which  to  build  remediation  programs  for  this 
population. 

COMPREHENSIVE  PROGRAMS 

Implementation  variables  are  extremely  difficult  to  isolate  but  may  plcy  a  large  role  in 
how  well  students  fare.  For  example,  expectations  and  support  communicated  by  individ- 
ual teachers  are  increasingly  viewed  as  important.  Due  to  greater  awareness  of  these 
factors,  and  because  of  the  absence  of  definitive  direction  from  single-component  strate- 
gies, many  recent  efforts  have  undertaken  a  more  comprehensive  approach  with  at-risk 
youth.  Because  these  programs  often  contain  a  developmental  as  well  as  an  academic 
component,  they  appear  the  most  likely  to  address  the  range  of  skills  called  for  by  em- 
ployers. 

We  conducted  a  review  of  comprehensive  programs  in  order  to  help  formulate  conclu- 
sions as  to  what  features  or  elements  contribute  to  critical  skills  acquisition  among  at-risk 
youth.  We  confined  our  search  to  programs  that  specifically  noted  a  basic  skills  compo- 
nent and  targeted  at-risk  students  from  seventh  grade  on,  and  to  evaluations  that  used 
respectable  research  methods  (a  control  group  with  random  assigrmient  or  a  comparison 
group,  and  pretest  and  posttest  results). 

From  the  best  available  evidence,  is  it  possible  to  draw  some  conclusions  as  to  program 
elements  most  likely  to  produce  positive  effects?  Or  must  we  accept  the  conclusion  of 
researchers  McPartland  and  Slavin  that,  with  regard  to  middle  and  high  school-age 
youth,  "no  proven  approaches  exist  for  successfully  reaching  these  students"  (1990:15)? 
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Program  Evidence 

Table  4  gives  information  on  ten  of  the  comprehensive  programs  we  reviewed  and  focus- 
es specifically  on  the  area  of  outcome  evidence.  We  have  included  the  source,  the  pro- 
gram name,  a  brief  listing  of  the  easily  identifiable  program  elements,  the  evaluation 
method  used  and  the  findings  on  specific  outcomes.  Here,  we  include  any  information 
that  was  given  in  the  areas  of  academic  skills,  school  retention  or  attendance,  and  per- 
sonal development.  Under  the  outcomes  categories,  a  "yes"  entry  indicates  significant 
gains  for  the  at-risk  population;  a  "no"  entry  indicates  no  positive  gains  from  efforts  in 
that  area;  and  a  "not  assessed"  entry  indicates  that  this  was  not  an  area  the  program 
evaluation  measured. 

In  focusing  on  the  outcomes  in  Table  4,  the  first  point  to  make  is  that  improvements  in 
academic  outcomes  and  school  retention/attendance  do  not  necessarily  move  in  tandem. 
In  a  program  for  which  findings  regarding  academic  skills  are  positive  (e.g..  Alternative 
High  School),  there  is  not  always  a  similarly  positive  result  regarding  school  retention 
rates.  Likewise,  in  two  programs  where  school  retention  or  attendance  rates  are  signifi- 
cantly affected  (Fresh  Start  Mini  School  and  the  Career  Intern  Program),  basic  skills  are 
not.  Only  two  of  the  ten  programs  (Academy  for  Career  Education  and  Higher  Hori- 
zons) show  positive  outcomes  in  both  areas. 

This  lack  of  parallelism  in  these  two  very  important  areas  makes  the  task  of  determining 
how  to  shape  programs  even  more  difficult.  Is  there  any  benefit  to  be  gained  from 
programs  that  significantly  improve  academic  skills  (at  least  for  the  short  term)  but  have 
no  impact  on  student  persistence  rates?  Given  the  high  degree  to  which  future  employ- 
ment is  related  to  the  attainment  of  a  high  school  diploma,  how  beneficial  would  this  be? 
Likewise,  any  program  that  significantly  improves  the  graduation  rates  of  its  students  but 
caa  demonstrate  no  impact  on  basic  skills  is  somewhat  suspect.  Given  the  tremendous 
emphasis  that  employers  and  others  are  placing  on  the  acquisition  of  academic  skills, 
how  great  would  the  benefit  to  youth  be  if  they  leave  school  with  nothing  more  than  a 
piece  of  paper? 

There  are,  however,  several  interesting  parallelisms.  Three  of  the  five  programs  that 
indicate  positive  gains  in  basic  skills  contain  a  work  experience  component.  Of  the  other 
two,  one  uses  vocational  education.  While  hardly  conclusive,  this  provides  some  support 
to  the  contention  that  linking  content  to  work  applications  may  be,  for  many  youth,  the 
most  successful  way  to  ensure  academic  skills  acquisition  (Sticht  and  Mikulecky,  1984). 

The  table  highlights  the  degree  to  which  developmental  goals,  while  noted  in  program 
designs,  are  difficult  to  measure.  Tliis  can  be  seen  from  the  majority  of  programs  for 
which  a  "not  assessed"  notation  is  made  under  this  outcome  category.  As  discussed 
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earlier,  current  assessment  instruments  do  not  allow  for  measurement  of  many  develop- 
mental or  "coping"  skills. 

Of  the  three  programs  that  provide  evaluation  data  in  this  category,  all  show  positive 
outcomes.  In  addition,  two  of  the  three  also  show  improved  school  retention  or  atten- 
dance (see  the  table  footnote;  the  third  program  did  not  directly  assess  school  retention). 
Finally,  all  of  the  programs  with  positive  developmental  outcomes  also  indicate  positive 
results  in  basic  skills.  These  parallel  outcomes,  while  again  hardly  conclusive,  support 
the  argument  that  developmental  goals  may  play  an  important  role  in  skills  acquisition 
and  improved  school  or  program  retention  rates. 

Clearly,  there  are  many  and  varied  efforts  to  deal  with  the  educational  difficulties  faced 
by  at-risk  youth.  What  is  equally  clear  is  that  it  is  still  impossible  to  determine  precisely 
which  program  components  are  responsible  for  the  respective  successes  and  failures  of 
these  efforts.  Mann  reports  that  his  attempts  to  conduct  a  useful  program  content  analy- 
sis of  12  school  district  programs  for  at-risk  youth  resulted  in  360  different  entries  "scat- 
tered almost  randomly  over  the  major  and  minor  headings"  (1986:69).  D'Amico  has 
concluded  that,  while  effective  programs  do  exist,  "each  one's  effectiveness  .  .  .  seems  to 
represent  an  intricate,  perhaps  even  idiosyncratic,  phenomenon  that,  in  turn,  is  probably 
the  result  of  intricate,  perhaps  idiosyncratic,  processes"  (1982*52). 

Shortcomings  in  evaluations  certainly  compound  the  problem  of  developing  programs  for 
at-risk  students.  Many  programs  have  no  evaluation  component.  Even  those  evaluated 
often  do  not  use  comparison  or  control  groups,  or  random  assignment,  making  it  difficult 
to  attribute  gains  to  program  participation;  and  they  frequently  measure  only  fall-to- 
spring  changes  and  avoid  the  issue  of  possible  summer  losses.  One  high  school  program, 
reviewed  by  Taylor  and  Pinard  (1988),  reports  extremely  positive  outcomes:  a  greater 
than  98  percent  graduation  rate,  with  92  to  97  percent  of  its  students  accepted  to  four- 
year  colleges.  This  is  a  high  school  located  in  the  West  Harlem  section  of  Manhattan,  in 
which  44  percent  of  the  students  receive  some  form  of  public  assistance,  76  percent  are 
African- American  and  23  percent  are  Hispanic- American.  However,  no  formal  eval- 
uation was  conducted,  thereby  minimizing  the  value  of  this  information. 

Other  Information 

A  few  final  points  to  make  regarding  Table  4  have  to  do  not  with  what  is.  presented,  but 
rather  with  what  has  been  omitted.  Three  areas  of  importance  have  received  compara- 
tively and  disturbingly  little  attention  in  program  evaluations.  These  areas  are:  program 
length,  program  cost  and  staff  training. 
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Program  Length 

There  are  two  angles  from  which  to  consider  program  length:  the  length  of  time  an 
individual  student  is  enrolled  and  the  length  of  time  a  program  has  been  in  operation. 

The  length  of  time  necessary  for  a  student  to  be  enrolled  in  any  comprehensive  program 
is  really  unknown.  Programs  vary  greatly,  though  most-particuJarly  those  using  instruc- 
tional strategies-have  been  relatively  short-term  (one  year  or  lessj.  There  is  some 
indication  that,  most  recently,  comprehensive  programs  are  being  designed  for  longer 
terms  (from  two  to  five  years).  While  longer  interventions  seem  logical,  this  is  a  pro- 
gram feature  that  has  not  been  much  explored  and  may  be  critical.  For  example,  the 
gains  in  skill  proficiencies  in  two  of  the  programs  in  Table  4  occurred  only  after  two  or 
three  years.  How  much  of  a  role  does  length  of  involvement  play  in  program  success? 
Are  many  of  the  short-term  interventions  (one  year  or  less)  futile,  given  that  without 
sufficient  time,  no  intervention  can  hope  to  work?  Are  two  years  sufficient,  or  are  four 
or  five  years  needed?  Or  longer?  These  are  important  questions  to  reseaixh,  particular- 
ly in  light  of  Hahn's  (1987)  warning  that  short-term  interventions  will  lead  only  to  short- 
term  results. 

In  terms  of  duration  of  program  operation,  here,  too,  there  is  compelling  logic  to 
the  assumption  that  the  longer  a  program  is  in  operation,  the  longer  it  has  to  develop,  be 
revised,  learn  from  past  success  and  failure,  and  ultimately  improve.  Hahn  points  out 
the  degree  to  which  this  has  been  true  for  the  Job  Corps,  which,  he  asserts,  has  benefit- 
ted from  the  ability  to  experiment  with  learning  methods:  "This  process  of  experimenta- 
tion and  standardization  could  only  bear  fruit  in  a  program  that  is  allowed  to  operate  for 
several  years"  (1987:263).  Of  the  multitude  of  efforts  funded  across  the  country  to  serve 
the  at-risk  population,  many  appear  to  be  abandoned  after  only  a  very  short  period.  In 
following  up  on  programs  eligible  for  funding  and  dissemination  through  the  National 
Diffusion  Network  for  their  effectiveness  with  at-risk  youth,  we  were  told  in  some  cases 
that  programs  were  no  longer  in  operation  or  had  no  evaluation  data  to  share.^  While 
this  aspect  has  been  neglected  in  the  research,  the  Summer  Training  and  Education 
Program  (STEP),^  the  programs  of  James  Comer  at  the  Yale  University  Child  Study 
Center,  and  Henry  Levin's  Accelerated  Schools  program  may  have  benefitted  from  sus- 
tained efforts. 


^  After  contacting  by  phone  five  program  officers  and  getting  confirmation  on  evaluation  data  available 
from  only  one,  we  abandoned  this  effort  as  fruitless. 

^  After  the  first  year,  STEP  revised  its  curriculum  to  reflect  new  insights  from  its  first-year  experiences. 
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Cost 

Few  programs  provide  information  on  actual  cost  of  operation.  In  a  time  of  particularly 
limited  funding,  this  is  a  distressing  omission.  Certain  interventions  or  strategies,  such  as 
paid  tutors  and  computer-assisted  instruction,  clearly  have  higher  start-up  costs  than 
others,  such  as  cooperative  learning  and  volunteer  tutoring.  Do  they,  then,  reduce  costs 
of  later  remediation  more  effectively  than  less-expensive  methods?  Given  the  large  and 
growing  number  of  youth  at  risk  and  the  limited~and  perhaps  shrinking-funds  available 
for  this  population,  we  need  to  be  able  to  allocate  money  in  the  most  cost-effective  way. 
This  is  possible  only  -with  more  complete  information  on  program  costs. 

Staff  Training 

Information  on  staff  training  for  program  operation  indicates  that  it  can  range  from 
absolutely  no  training  (as  is  the  case  for  the  majority  of  programs  we  reviewed)  to  ongo- 
ing and  intensive  training.  This,  too,  is  an  area  in  which  we  know  very  little  that  is 
conclusive.  How  important  is  training  for  personnel  involved  in  management  and  teach- 
ing? What  should  that  training  consist  of?  Do  programs  that  devote  more  attention  to 
staff  training  produce  better  results?  Is  a  certain  amount  sufficient,  or  should  training  be 
ongoing? 

While  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  prescribe  what  is  needed  or  sufficient  in  the  area  of  train- 
ing, a  lack  of  training  matches  the  poor  results  of  some  programs  and  thus  raises  ques- 
tions. Given  both  the  complexity  of  needs  and  the  continual  evolution  of  best  practices 
related  to  meeting  them,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  assumption  that  m  training 
would  be  necessary,  particularly  in  a  field  where  staff  turnover  can  be  high.  This  may  be 
an  area  of  great  importance  to  program  success  but  generally  receives  only  secondary 
consideration.  Personnel  and  implementation  factors  may  play  a  significant  role  in 
ultimate  success;  adequate  training  could  play  a  large  role  in  these  factors. 

Conclusions 

■  Existing  evaluations  of  comprehensive  programs  are  not  adequately  designed  or 
implemented  to  allow  for  consideration  of  all  of  the  variables  that  might  be  linked 
to  positive  effects. 

■  As  in  single-component  strategies,  linking  instructional  content  to  work  applica- 
tions in  comprehensive  programs  seems  to  produce  better  outcomes  in  skills 
acquisition. 
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Limited  evidence  suggests  that  developmental  gains  are  linked  with  gains  in  aca- 
demic skills. 

The  developmental  needs  of  youth  could  play  a  vital  role  in  student  persistence 
and  attitudes.  Both  assessment  instruments  and  evaluations  designed  to  consider 
developmental  outcomes  are  needed. 
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V.  COMPREHENSIVE  NEEDS  CALL  FOR  COMPREHENSIVE  PROGRAMS 

Many  researchers  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  "[e]ffective  programs  are  compre- 
hensive" (Slavin  and  Madden,  1989:11);  "[t]he  most  vital  lesson  educators  and  trainers 
can  derive  from  this  review  ...  is  the  importance  of  integrating  and  relating  the  critical 
components  of  a  comprehensive  effort"  (Hahn,  1987:263);^°  "[n]o  single  factor  makes 
schools  effective  in  sustaining  student  interests  and  commitment  ....  Rather,  a  constel- 
lation of  both  structural  and  normative  features  appears  to  be  involved"  (Bryk  and  Thum, 
1989:375). 

The  most  compelling  reason  to  conclude  that  program  designs  for  at-risk  youth  should 
encompass  more  than  single-component  strategies  is  that  comprehensive  needs  call  for 
comprehensive  programs.  The  multitude  of  problems  faced  by  at-risk  youth  today,  and 
their  reasons  for  leaving  school  (Rumberger,  1987),  are,  perhaps,  sufficiently  compelling 
reasons  to  believe  that  approaches  in  confronting  their  educational  needs  must  be  com- 
prehensive, rather  than  solely  instructional.  Such  reasons  as  dislike  of  school,  pregnancy, 
financial  concerns,  drugs  and  home  difficulties  all  point  toward  the  need  for  a  collabora- 
tive effort  expressly  designed  to  assist  these  youth  with  those  issues  first  and  foremost  in 
their  minds-issues  against  which  basic  skills  pale  in  terms  of  immediate  importance  or 
relevance. 

The  very  factors  that  have  placed  these  youth  at  risk  are  what  need  to  be  addressed. 
Wehlage,  et  al.,  (1982)  have  reviewed  the  various  approaches  taken  with  at-risk  youth- 
remediation  in  basic  skills,  vocational  training  and  work  experience-and  argue  that  these 
approaches  have  been  too  simple  and  misdirected.  They  state  that  "[t]he  assumption  that 
some  variation  of  skill  remediation  or  training  will  eventually  alter  the  life  circumstances 
of  marginal  students  underlies  most  of  our  recent  national  youth  policy  (Wehlage,  et  al., 
1982:4).  Their  report  argues  that  attention  to  "adolescent  social  development"  is  far 
more  important  to  the  long-term  success  of  these  youth  and  that  acquisition  of  skills  "can 
be  most  beneficial  only  in  the  context  of  broad  development"  (1982:9). 

Those  programs  that  attempt  to  impart  educational  skills  alone,  without  attention  to 
developmental  needs,  indeed  have  not  had  great  success.  They  have  succeeded  more 
with  elementary  school-aged  children,  precisely  because  the  issues  discussed  above,  such 
as  pregnancy,  drugs  and  financial  responsibilities,  are  not  so  prevalent.  In  addition,  it  is 
now  quite  clear  how  detrimental  a  role  tracking  and  low  expectations  have  played  in  in- 
creasing the  alienation  many  at-risk  youth  experience  in  schools.  Only  a  comprehensive 
approach  that  is  systemwide  can  adequately  address  these  issues. 


'°  Hahn's  review  was  of  econd-chance  programs. 
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Finally,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  from  the  demands  of  employers,  as  seen  in 
Table  1,  that  what  these  youth  need  for  future  success  are  not  just  academic  and  higher- 
order  skills,  but  coping  skills  as  well.  Coping  skills,  such  as  responsibility,  self-esteem 
and  self-discipline,  will  be  learned  only  through  programs  that  are  expressly  designed  to 
teach  them.  Researchers  have  concluded  that  these  skills  are  not  automatically  or  neces- 
sarily learned  along  with  simple  cognitive  development;  they  must  instead  be  a  basic  aim 
of  programs  (Beyth-Marom,  et  al.,  1989). 

How  best  to  design  the  comprehensive  program?  From  carefully  researched  reviews  that 
constitute  some  of  the  best  analyses,  we  pull  out  and  summarize  those  program  elements 
researchers  have  identified  as  important  in  comprehensive  programs  that  aim  to  serve  at- 
risk  youth.  This  information  has  been  organized  in  Table  5." 

We  categorize  the  elements  of  these  programs  into  four  areas:  instruction,  which  refers 
to  single-component  strategies  used  in  the  classroom  (discussed  in  the  previous  section); 
development,  which  refers  to  efforts  that  target  the  developmental  needs  of  at-risk  youth, 
including  an  extended  day,  early  intervention  or  a  summer  component;  leadership,  which' 
refers  to  elements  chiefly  concerned  with  overall  program  management  or  teacher  behav- 
ior; and  school  ethos,  which  refers  to  those  elements,  such  as  high  standards,  that  at- 
tempt to  create  a  general  atmosphere  conducive  to  learning. Efforts  in  the  last  three 
areas-development,  leadership  and  school  ethos~are  what  largely  distinguish  comprehen- 
sive programs  from  single-component  strategies;  they  are  also  three  areas  that  few  em- 
ployment and  training  programs  address. 

Table  5  exemplifies  the  current  state  of  understanding  and  effort  in  serving  at-risk  youth: 
it  reflects  both  the  continuing  debate  and  uncertainty,  and  the  increasing  complexity  of 
programs.  Across  the  12  reviews  included  here,  37  elements  pertain  to  issues  of  instruc- 
tion, while  47  elements  pertain  to  issues  of  development.  Considerable  attention  also 
goes  to  school  ethos,  with  27  elements  listed.  The  category  with  the  fewest  number  of 
elements  (19)  is  leadership.  That  comparatively  minimal  emphasis  could  be  a  result  of 


In  constructing  this  table,  we  eliminated  those  few  instances  where  components  were  not  clearly 
defined.  We  also  combined  elements  that  appeared  virtually  identical  but  had  been  given  different  names. 
Finally,  many  details  have  been  truncated,  and  the  authors'  words  have  been  translated  into  a  more  uniform 
taxonomy. 

Qearly,  there  are  many  ways  to  categorize  the  various  elements  of  comprehensive  programs;  e.g.,  the 
William  T.  Grant  Foundation  Commission  on  Work,  Family  and  Citizenship  (1988)  uses  the  categories  of 
program  context,  instructional  context  and  community  context;  McPartland  and  Slavin  (1990)  use  instruction- 
al practice  and  content  in  remedial  reading,  tracking  and  curriculum,  and  dropout  prevention, 
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the  very  heavy  emphasis  this  area  is  receiving  in  the  current  reform  of  mainstream  edu- 
cation. 

INSTRUCTION 

Careful  scrutiny  of  the  elements  included  in  the  instruction  category  reveals  the  degree 
to  which  debate  continues  in  two  areas  delineated  earlier:  delivery  mode  and  instruc- 
tional content.  Of  those  reviews  that  recommend  specific  instructional  delivery  strate- 
gies, the  dispersement  of  recommendations  (according  to  the  number  of  reviews)  is  as 
follows:  individual  instrucdon  (4),  cooperative  learning  (2),  mastery  learning  (2)  and 
peer  tutoring  (2).  In  terms  of  instructional  content,  the  range  of  advocated  approaches  is 
similar:  an  emphasis  on  both  academic  and  employment  needs  (4);  an  emphasis  on  the 
link  between  academics  and  work  (3);^^  relevant  and  cultural  applications  (3);^^  expe- 
riential education  (2);  and  challenging  content  (2).^^ 

While  contradictions  appear  widespread,  the  mass  of  research  generally  points  to  instruc- 
tional delivery  that  focuses  on  the  unique  needs  of  each  student-either  in  small  groups 
or  individually-and  content  that  has  substantial  relevance  to  the  students'  life  experience. 
This  summary  appears  to  closely  coincide  with  the  evidence  presented  earlier  on  single- 
component  strategies. 

DEVELOPMENT 

Under  the  category  of  development,  the  amount  of  detail  provided  va-ies  considerably, 
from  a  simple  declaration  that  "developmental  needs  must  be  met"  (Berlin  and  Sum, 
1988)  to  a  listing  of  specific  programs,  such  as  those  designed  to  address  teen  pregnancy 
and  substance  abuse  (Wells,  1990).  Despite  these  differences  in  detail,  there  appears  to 
be  greater  convergence  in  the  area  of  developmental  needs  than  in  the  instructional 
strategies  category.  The  most  consistendy  noted  elements  are:  provision  of  increased 
time  through  an  extended  day,  a  summer  component  or  a  longer-term  intervention  (6); 


The  fomier  emphasis  on  both  academic  and  employment  needs  pertains  to  recommendations  for  a 
curriculum  that  contains  both  components  but  does  not  necessarily  teach  academics  through  their  connection 
and  relevance  to  work. 

Relevant  applications  may  or  may  not  be  the  same  as  the  academic-work  link.  Details  supplied  did 
not  make  this  clear. 

Challenging  content  could  also  be  considered  a  mode  of  delivery,  in  that  the  degree  to  which  material 
is  challenging  can  also  be  a  function  of  the  pace  at  which  it  is  presented. 
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involvement  of  other  constituencies,  such  as  business,  community  and/or  parents  (5); 
counseUng  (4);  social  services  (4);  and  early  intervention  (4). 

The  relative  consistency  and  repetition  of  several  themes  here  suggests,  at  a  minimum,  a 
general  recognition  that  it  is  critical  to  address  the  developmental  needs  of  at-risk 
youth-perhaps,  given  the  volume  of  elements  noted  (47),  even  more  critical  with  this 
population  than  are  the  instructional  needs. 

LEADERSHIP 

Although  given  the  least  attention  when  considering  the  needs  of  at-risk  youth,  the 
leadership  elements  noted,  on  the  whole,  reflect  the  current  recommendations'being 
made  in  the  mainstream  education  reform  movement.  For  the  most  part,  these  pertain 
to  governance  and  the  delicate  balance  between  centralization  and  decentralization. 
Such  elements  noted  include:  accountability  (3),  staff  development  (2),  increased  auton- 
omy (2),  school  incentives  and  school  choice. 

From  a  review  of  evaluations  of  these  types  of  efforts  with  mainstream  populations,  their 
impacts  on  student  achievement  appeaj  weak,  if  present  (Summers  and  Johnson,  1991). 
Some  evidence  indicates  a  positive  impact  on  student  absenteeism  and  dropout  rates, 
though  what  is  available  is  hardly  conclusive  (Collins  and  Hann,  1991). 

SCHOOL  ETHOS 

School  ethos  is  an  area  that  has  gained  increasing  attention  over  the  last  five  years  and 
probably  will  continue  to  be  a  particular  focus  of  programs  targeting  ai-risk  youth.  As 
discussed  in  Section  III,  there  is  general  agreement  that    ch  eleme;  f.s  as  uniform  and 
high  expectations  are  critical  to  a  productive  and  positive  atmosphere  in  schools.  Of  the 
12  reviews  included  here,  high  expectations  are  noted  by  five,  while  four  others  note  care 
or  sensitivity  on  the  part  of  school  personnel.  Implicit  in  the  recommendations  for  these 
elements  is  the  certainty  that  many  subtle  messages  from  teachers  and  others  in  schools 
have,  both  in  the  past  and  today,  negatively  affected  many  students.  The  extent  of 
agreement  as  to  the  importance  of  high  expectations,  as  well  as  how  closely  the  advocacy 
represents  a  response  to  findings  from  research  (see  Section  III),  is  encouraging. 

NOTES  OF  CAUTION 

There  are  three  notes  of  caution  to  raise  from  what  has  been  presented  in  Table  5.  The 
first  relates  to  the  degree  to  which  we  believe  that  many  of  the  elements  listed,  once 
stipulated  or  mandated  or  even  requested,  will  become  reality.  How  do  we  ensure,  for 
example,  that  high  expectations  are  communicated?  This  is  a  problem  that  can  be' 
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addressed  through  staff  training,  but,  as  discussed  previously,  staff  training  has  received 
very  limited  attention. 

The  second  caution  pertains  to  program  design.  Powell,  Farrar  and  Cohen  (1985)  have 
criticized  the  current  state  of  education  by  using  the  analogy  of  the  shopping  mall  to 
characterize  the  huge  and  seemingly  random  gamut  of  offerings  or  selections  available  to 
high  school  students.  There  may  be  another,  equally  disturbing,  way  to  apply  their 
analogy:  Table  5  might  lead  one  to  conclude  that  approaches  and  programs  for  at-risk 
students  could  also  become  "shopping  malls."  Schools  and  employment  and  training 
programs  must  guard  against  combining  a  little  bit  of  this  with  a  little  bit  of  that,  adding 
a  few  more  things  to  the  basket  if  there  is  money  left  over,  then  hoping  that  the  end 
result  is  satisfactory.  The  array  of  elements  discussed  in  this  paper  should  not  be  treated 
as  a  shopping  list. 

The  array  of  elements  and  evaluations  discus  ed,  however,  provides  us  with  the  only 
information  available  as  to  how  to  successfully  teach  educational  sldlls  to  at-risk  youth. 
The  employment  and  training  sector  is  forced  to  draw  on  this  "best  evidence"  from 
schools,  given  the  dearth  of  coherent  strategies  and  evaluations  from  current  second- 
chance  programs. 

The  third  note  of  caution  is  that  we  can  place  only  limited  trust  in  the  effecciveness  of 
current  strategies.  Essentially,  all  of  the  conclusions  regarding  how  to  teach  educational 
skills  must  be  qualified.  What  would  constitute  an  informed  approach  in  both  practice 
and  research  draws  on  this  review  and  is  discussed  in  the  recommendations  that  follow. 
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VI.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  review  has  focused  on  two  major  tasks:  (1)  outlining  the  problem  of,  and  issues 
associated  with,  identif>ing  the  skills  needed  for  labor  market  success;  and  (2)  identifying 
for  the  employment  and  training  system  effective  strategies,  techniques  or  programs  that 
have  been  used  in  the  mainstream  education  system  and  are  designed  to  serve  at-risk 
youth.  As  second-chance  programs  face  the  need  to  serve  youth  who  lack  the  skills 
employers  seem  to  want-because  school  practices  result  in  inadequate  skill  outcomes  for 
these  youth-it  is  important  to  try  to  answer  the  questions  with  which  we  started. 

Unfortunately,  the  foregoing  review  indicates  substantial  limitations  in  the  development 
of  well-documented,  successful  approaches  to  increasing  the  proficiency  levels  of  disad- 
vantaged youth.  For  this  reason,  answers  to  our  original  questions  cannot  be  considered 
definitive,  but  informed.  In  addition,  the  answers  highlight  several  serious  impediments 
to  progress  in  efforts  directed  at  preparing  at-risk  youth  for  labor  market  success. 

■  What  are  the  critical  abilities  that  young  adults  should  have  when  they  leave 
school  or  employment  and  training  programs  and  enter  the  labor  force?  Are  tra  - 
ditional "basic  skills"  enough,  or  does  participation  in  the  work  force  require  "high- 
er-order skills"?  Is  there  general  agreement  on  this  matter,  and  if  not,  what  does 
this  imply? 

There  is  little  agreement  on  the  important  educational  skills  required  to  enter  productive 
employment.  Many  and  differing  voices,  described  in  Section  II,  hold  an  equal  number 
of  opinions.  We  concur  with  the  conclusion  of  the  SCANS  report,  that  "[p]art  of  the 
difficulty  is  that  employers  and  school  personnel  are  passing  each  other  like  ships  in  the 
night:  one  speaks  in  Morse  code,  the  other  signals  with  flags"  (U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  1991:4).  Educators  and  the  business  community  are  not  in  accord  over  requisite 
capabilities;  progress  toward  better  serving  the  youth  population  through  planned  pro- 
grams is  severely  impeded  by  lack  of  agreement  on  fundamental  goals.  In  addition,  the 
establishment  of  competency  standards-vital  to  evaluating  programs  and  participant 
progress-is  necessary  but  should  not  precede  agreement  on  skill  definitions  and  program 
goals. 

■  What  is  currently  known  about  how  the  traditional  education  system  transmits 
these  skills?  Does  the  system's  limited  success  with  at-risk  youth  provide  us  with 
valuable  lessons  or  research  indicating  which  pedagogical  practices  ought  not  to 
be  mirrored  in  second-chance  programs? 

The  majority  of  at-risk  students  are  ill  served  by  an  education  system  whose  essential 
Structure  and  practices  compound  these  students'  prnhlems  It  is  reasonable  to  suggest 
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that  the  need  for  second-chance  programs  could  be  greatly  reduced  if  mai.istream  educa- 
tion, which  interacts  with  these  youth  first,  were  more  successful  in  meeting  their  various 
needs.  In  the  meantime,  employment  and  training  programs  can  learn  much  from  re- 
search findings  on  traditional  pedagogical  techniques,  which  are  too  frequently  imitated 
in  other  programs.  The  clearest  research  indicates  that  programs  need  to  avoid  ability 
tracking;  that  programs  should  communicate  high  and  uniform  expectations;  that  pro- 
grams should  use  well-trained  staff;  and  finally,  that  learning  must  be  structured  so  that 
it  truly  engages  students. 

■      What  evidence  of  success  is  there  in  special  programs  designed  to  teach  educa- 
tional skills  to  disadvantaged  youth?  Are  the  findings  sufficiently  grounded  to 
justify  replication  of  these  programs? 

The  volume  nf  effort,  while  commendable,  has  impeded  our  ability  to  discern  effective 
approaches.  An  improved  understanding  of  effective  practices  is  hindered  by  current 
interventions  that  include  a  seemingly  random  combination  of  elements~in  shopping-mall 
style~and  exclude,  for  the  most  part,  attention  to  rigorous  evaluation.  As  Mann  (1986) 
has  pointed  out,  we  are  learning  less  than  we  are  doing  and  continue  to  be  forced  to 
design  programs  bastd  on  limited  information.  This,  however,  serves  little  purpose  if 
what  we  are  doing  is  not  effective.  Without  agreement  about  the  contribution  to  re- 
search that  program  evaluations  are  expected  to  make,  we  will  continue  in  a  haphazard 
fashion,  and  15  years  will  pass  again  without  much  better  understanding  of  how  effective- 
ly to  reach  the  at-risk  population.'^  As  Kirst  stated  in  response  to  President  Bush's 
America  2000  plan:  "We  need  .  .  .  overarching  priorities  to  guide  both  research  and 
practice;  what  we  don't  need  is  more  random  innovation"  (1991:38). 

■      What  long-term  strategies  ought  employment  and  training  programs  to  pursue,  in 
light  of  these  issues? 

Current  strategies  that  focus  nn  teaching  basic  skills  alone  will  probably  not  result  in  any 
large-scale  success.  The  types  of  strategies  currently  employed  by  second-chance  pro- 
grams to  increase  the  skill  levels  of  disadvantaged  youth  are  generally  aimed  at  only 
basic  skills.  Research  indicates  that  acquisition  of  higher-order  and  coping  skills  is  not 
necessarily  a  by-product  of  a  purely  cognitive  approach.  In  addition,  employers  deem 
these  other  skills  critical  for  long-term  labor  market  success. 


'6  This  15-year  gap  refers  to  the  time  passed  since  Walther  (1976)  came  to  many  of  the  same  conclusions 
regarding  the  developmental  needs  of  youth  that  we  have  come  to  in  this  review. 
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Employment  and  training  programs  must  define  the  critical  skills-academic,  higher-order 
and  coping--to  be  taught;  design  programs  incorporating  recommended  elements  from 
the  best  evidence  currently  available  (see  recommendations  6  and  7,  which  follow); 
establish  national  standards  for  competency  levels  in  these  areas  and  determine  the 
appropriate  assessment  instruments  to  use;  and  conduct  rigorous  evaluations  to  both 
monitor  progress  and  adjust  program  design  as  necessary. 

■      What  research  questions  warrant  further  investigation? 

Specific  research  questions  that  can  be  addressed  by  the  Department  of  Labor  are  listed 
below  (recommendations  8  through  10). 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  recommendations  for  the  employment  and  training  system  presented  here  are  of 
three  kinds:  for  policy  development,  for  practice  in  the  field  and  for  research. 

Recommendations  for  Policy 

1.  The  Department  of  Labor  (Secretary's  Commission  on  Achieving  Necessary  Skills) 
has  already  directed  some  effort  toward  defining  educational  skills  critical  for  labor 
market  success,  but  more  is  necessary  to  refine  skill  definitions  and  distinguish  necessary 
sk'^is  from  merely  desirable  ones.  To  serve  the  youth  population  effectively,  strategies 
need  to  be  developed  to  address  skill  needs;  this  can  only  be  accomplished  with  a  clear 
understanding  of  what  these  needs  are. 

2.  The  Department  should  support  efforts  to  explore  new  and  varied  methods  of  "skill" 
assessment,  once  skills  have  been  better  defined.  Given  the  evidence  that  a  wide  range 
of  skills  is  demanded  by  today's  employers,  we  must  develop  better  methods  to  both 
guide  and  measure  the  effectiveness  of  teaching  them.  The  employment  and  training 
system  is  an  opportune  testing  ground  for  exploring  alternative  measures  of  academic 
skills  acquisition  (such  as  the  new  Educational  Testing  Service  measures  of  literacy)  and 
for  formulating  measures  of  the  higher-order  and  coping  skills  not  incorporated  in  tradi- 
tional national  tests. 

3.  The  Department  of  Labor,  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Education,  should 
support  projects  that  aim  to  coordinate  the  various  efforts  of  schools,  social  service 
agencies,  employment  and  training  programs  and  others  involved  in  delivering  services  to 
at-risk  youth.  Because  we  are  increasingly  looking  toward  comprehensive  programs  as 
the  only  sensible  way  to  address  the  bror^d  range  of  needs  faced  by  these  youth,  this  type 
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of  coordination  would  help  to  reduce  costs,  avoid  repetition  of  failure  and  unnecessary 
duplication  of  effort,  and  facilitate  the  dissemination  of  effective  strategies. 

4.  The  Department  should  explore  ways  to  foster  greater  school  retention,  which  should 
include  efforts  targeting  youth  at  a  much  younger  age.  Evidence  of  remediation  and 
second-chance  program  success  is  so  modest  that  it  argues  for  a  more  preventive  ap- 
proach focused  on  school  retention  rather  than  on  later  remediation.  The  earlier  an 
intervention  occurs  in  the  lives  and  education  of  these  youth,  the  more  likely  it  is  that 
later  need  for  remediation  will  be  reduced.  Current  efforts  must  address  those  immedi- 
ately in  need,  but  a  gradual  shift  of  resources  toward  prevention,  rather  than 
remediation,  is  vital  in  terms  of  cost-effectiveness  and  optimal  results. 

5.  The  Department  should  undertake  a  program  of  technical  assistance  and  knowledge 
dissemination  aimed  at  providing  better  information  to  practitioners  about  effective 
educational  strategies  and  how  they  should  be  incorporated  into  employment  training 
programs.  An  important  part  of  this  program  should  be  an  effort  to  steer  practitioners 
away  from  educational  practices-such  as  context-free  skills-drilling- that  have  been 
identified  as  unsuccessful.  As  much  as  possible,  the  Department  should  encourage 
adoption  of  alternative  techniques  that  show  some-though  still  marginal-promise  for 
success,  and  discourage  use  of  practices  that  clearly  have  failed. 

Recommendations  for  Practice 

6.  Practitioners  should  seek  to  incorporate  comprehensive  educational  components  that 
target  the  unique  instructional  and  developmental  needs  of  each  individual,  without  the 
stigma  or  lowered  expectations  commonly  associated  with  tracking;  that  present  a  hierar- 
chy of  skills;  that  provide  a  context  that  is  relevant  and  engaging;  that  frequently  assess 
progress;  and  that  communicate  uniform  and  high  expectations. 

7.  Two  approaches  that  have  demonstrated  some  success  and  appear  particularly  appro- 
priate for  the  age  and  circumstances  of  youth  in  employment  and  training  programs  are 
tutoring  and  work  experience.  Practitioners  should  design  programs  with  these  in  mind. 

Recommendations  for  Research 

8.  The  Department  of  Labor  should  sponsor  a  research  project  to  identify  those  pro- 
grams believed  to  be  the  most  successful  or  that  have  some  evaluation  data  pointing 
toward  success.  Complete  evaluations  of  these  programs  (see  recommendation  10) 
should  then  be  sponsored  by  the  Department. 
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9.  Information  should  be  collected  on  the  levels  of  training  that  program  staff  currently 
have,  whether  programs  with  better-trained  staff  achieve  better  outcomes  and  whether 
ongoing  staff  training  is  needed  for  comprehensive  programs. 

10.  The  Department  of  Labor  should  standardize  design  requirements  for  evaluations  of 
programs  directed  to  increasing  the  educational  skill  levels  of  at-risk  youth.  The  design 
requirements  should  include:  minimum  time  periods  for  program  operation;  control 
group  designs  with  random  assignment;  unifon  i  assessment  measures,  vAth  a  pretest  and 
posttest  component  for  both  control  and  experimental  groups;  measures  of  program 
effects  on  dropout  prevention;  follow-up  data  collection  of  postprogram  labor  market 
outcomes;  and  information  for  a  complete  program  cost  assessment. 
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SCHOOL-TO-WORK  TRANSITION: 
Failings,  Dllenunas  and  Policy  Options 

Richard  H.  de  Lone 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

School-to-work  transition  refers  both  to  individual  journeys  and  to  institutional  processes. 
For  individuals,  it  describes  the  gradual  development  of  the  maturity  and  the  academic 
and  occupational  skills  required  to  move  from  the  status  of  student  to  that  of  bolidly 
employed  worker.  It  also  describes  the  programs,  services  and  avenues  available  through 
education,  training,  the  workplace  and  the  labor  market  itself,  which  together  provide  the 
preparation,  training,  experiences  and  opportunities  available  to  youth  as  they  attempt 
the  transition. 

As  a  developmental  process,  the  school-to-work  transition  occurs  over  a  number  of  years. 
There  is  no  common  definition  of  the  boundaries  of  this  span,  but  most  discussions 
assimie  it  to  be  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  high  school  (roughly  age  14)  to  age  24 
or  25,  by  which  time  most-but  not  all-youth  appear  to  have  stopped  "floundering"  and 
settle  into  careers  (Osterman,  1980;  Hamilton,  1986).  Some  discussion;  imply  a  longer 
span. 

The  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO,  1990)  cites  the  fact  that  early  school  failure 
usually  creates  a  problem  for  the  school-to-work  transition.  It  is  certainly  true  that  if 
youth  enter  high  school  with  serious  basic  skills  deficiencies,  the  likelihood  of  an  effec- 
tive school-to-work  transition  is  slight.  Also,  it  is  clear  that  the  search  for  a  career-or, 
more  modestly,  stable  employment-lasts  beyond  the  mid-20s  for  many.  For  instance,  a 
majority  of  community  college  students  across  the  country  are  over  25,  and  many  of  them 
are  pursuing  occupation-related  education. 

The  primary  criticism  of  the  school-to-work  transition  system  in  America  is  that,  except 
for  those  who  move  fairly  smoothly  through  colleges  and  graduate  schools  to  work,  there 
is  no  system  worthy  of  the  name.  Critics  argue  that  this  is  especially  true  in  contrast  to 
other  industrialized  nations,  which  have  systematic,  well-articulated  systems  for  moving 
non-college  youth  through  training  to  jobs  in  their  mid-teens  to  early  20s  (e.g.,  Nothdurft, 
1989;  GAO,  1990;  Hamilton,  1990). 
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Much  criticism  has  focused  on  the  lack  of  effective  education  for  employment  during 
high  school  for  non-college-bound  youth  in  America,  "The  Forgotten  Half,"  as  the  Wil- 
liam T,  Grant  Foundation  Commission  on  Work,  Family  and  Citizenship  (1988)  has 
called  them.  More  recently,  criticism  has  also  focused  on  the  lack  of  a  training  system  to 
carry  youth  from  late  secondary  through  postsecondary  years,  and  the  lack  of  employer 
involvement  in  youth  training  or  connection  of  employers  to  schools  (Barton,  1990; 
Hamilton,  1990;  Hoyt,  1990;  GAO,  1990;  Commission  on  the  Skills  of  the  American 
Workforce,  1990;  Lerman  and  Pouncy,  1990).  These  systemic  shortcomings  are  pre- 
sumed to  result  in  many  youth  failing  to  make  an  effective  school-to-work  transition. 

While  the  definition  of  "successful"  can  be  problematic,  much  of  the  literature  on  the 
school-to-work  transition  focuses  on  the  problems  of  youth  who  do  not  form  a  solid 
connection  to  the  labor  force-primarily  disadvantaged  and  minority  youth  whose  educa- 
tion does  not  go  beyond  high  school.  The  data  leave  little  doubt,  as  we  shall  see,  that  by 
normative  standards  (earnings,  stability  of  employment),  the  school-to-work  transition  is 
especially  rocky  for  those  with  no  more  than  a  high  school  education,  for  youth  from 
poverty  families,  for  minorities  and  for  women. 

Some,  however,  go  further  and  argue  that  even  those  youth  who  make  it  by  normative 
standards  are  not  well  served  by  standards  of  international  competitiveness.  Here,  the 
argument  is  both  that  youth  enter  the  labor  force  with  weak  skills  and  that  they  take  a 
longer  time  making  the  transition  than  is  true  in  other  countries. 

So  broadly  defined,  as  an  object  of  public  policy  concern,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
topic  becomes  quite  diffuse  and  complex.  If  there  is  one  word  that  captures  the  overall 
nature  of  the  subject-the  literature  that  surrounds  it,  the  institutions  that  deal  with  it  and 
the  efforts  to  reform  it-*it  is  "disjointed."  What  seems  to  be  a  fairly  simple  concept  to 
define  turns  out  to  be  a  study  in  disjuncture  for  several  reasons: 

■  Differing  and,  to  some  extent,  competing  definitions  and  analyses  of  the  nature 
and/or  causes  of  the  problem; 

■  A  varied  set  of  institutions  whose  involvement  is  presumably  needed  to  solve  the 
problem  (however  defined)  but  which  have  limited  history  of  or  incentives  for 
collaboration; 

■  A  wide  range  of  differing  and,  to  some  extent,  competing  policy  and  program 
recommendations-some  quite  discrete,  others  amounting  to  nothing  less  than 
fundamental  critiques  of  the  economic  and  social  structure-backed  by  very  little 
definitive  evaluation  research  to  help  one  choose  the  most  effective  course  of 
action;  and 
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■      The  setting  against  which  the  transition  occurs-the  labor  market,  which  is  a  mov- 
ing target;  Vhat  works"  at  one  time  and  place  at  one  stage  in  the  economic  cycle 
for  some  segment  of  youth  in  a  particular  sector  of  the  economy  may  not  hold 
when  any  of  these  variables  changes,  as  they  constantly  do. 

This  paper  reviews  the  literature  and  history  of  school-to-work  transition  as  a  policy  issue 
and,  ^ile  recommending  issues  for  further  research,  also  attempts  to  present  some 
imified  recommendations  for  action-recommendations  for  policymakers  and  practitioners 
alike. 
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IL  THE  PROBLEM 

In  a  spate  of  recent  criticism,  the  school-to-work  transition  in  this  country  has  been 
called  "haphazard,"  a  "system  for  preparing  youth,  particularly  non-college  youth,  for 
employment  (that)  has  evolved  without  a  coherent  overall  strategy"'  (GAO,  1990)  and 
perhaps  "the  worst  school-to-work  transition  system  of  any  advanced  industrial  nation" 
(Commission  on  the  Skills  of  the  American  Workforce,  1990). 

In  effect,  most  critics  argue,  it  is  a  fragmented  "non-system,"  based  on  laissez-faire  princi- 
ples. Basic  education  is  made  available  to  all,  but  that  system  is  implicitly  biased  toward 
college  preparation  and  does  little  to  prepare  for  the  workplace  those  not  headed  for 
college  (William  T.  Grant  Foundation,  1988).  With  the  exception  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, which  serves  ordy  some  of  these  youth  (with  disputed  effectiveness),  there  is  little  by 
way  of  career  counseling,  employability  skills  development,  job  search  assistance  or  other 
career-oriented  programs  and  services  in  most  high  schools. 

With  regard  to  services  and  programs  with  an  explicit  emphasis  on  preparation  for  ca- 
reers, the  most  widespread  school  activity  is  vocational  education.  Nearly  20  percent  of 
all  high  school  credits  taken  are  in  vocational  education.  Some  97  percent  of  high  school 
students  take  at  least  one  "voc  ed"  course,  but  a  substantial  percentage  are  in  fields,  such 
as  home  economics,  industrial  arts  ("shop")  or  typing,  with  little  or  no  claim  to  serious 
occupational  preparation.  Nearly  47  percent  take  more  than  four  vocational  courses  in 
high  school,  while  16.5  percent  take  more  than  eight  courses  (Wirt,  1991). 

Despite  these  large  numbers,  it  is  not  clear  how  many  students  are  enrolled  in  coherent 
programs  (as  opposed  to  hopping  through  a  range  of  electives).  Some  estimate  it  is  as 
few  as  13  percent  (Hamilton,  1990),  and  quality  is  uncertain.  Bottoms  (1989)  concludes 
that  many  comprehensive  high  schools  have  no  coherent  vocational  programs,  that  less 
than  half  of  vocational  students  receive  guidance  help  in  planning  a  sequence  of  courses 
consistent  with  their  career  aims,  and  that  low  expectations,  particularly  evident  in  as- 
signment of  students  to  low-level  academic  courses  (e.g.,  general  math  in  lieu  of  algebra), 
damage  them  academically,  making  the  image  of  vocational  education  as  a  dumping 
ground  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy.    Further,  disadvantaged  students  appear  least  likely  to 
have  access  to  quality  vocational  programs,  in  part  because  they  are  concentrated  in  less- 
wealthy  school  districts  (GAO,  1990;  Wirt,  et  al.,  1989). 

Other  than  vocational  courses,  career-related  activities  and  services  are  limited.  While 
most  youth  have  some  employment  during  high  school-which  most  studies  find  to  be  a 
predictor  of  subsequent  labor  market  success  (Meyer  and  Wise,  1982;  D'Amico  and 
Baker,  1984)-less  than  10  percent  of  vocational  students  and  3  percent  of  all  students 
participate  in  cooperative  education  and  other  structured  work/study  programs  (William 
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T.  Grant  Foundation,  1988)  and  minority  students  are  less  likely  than  wliites  to  get  any 
work  e^rience  as  teenagers.  Few  schools  offer  job  placement  assistance  (William  T. 
Grant  Foundation,  1988),  and  career  counseling  is  a  low  priority  for  school  guidance 
counselors  (Hoyt,  1990), 

THE  LIMITS  OF  POSTSECONDARY  OPTIONS 

The  education  and  training  options  of  non-college-bound  youth  are  limited.  As  a  nation, 
we  send  more  students  to  college  than  any  other  industrialized  coimtry,  and  we  spend 
much  less  than  most  on  postsecondary  training  of  non-college  youth,  according  to  the 
GAO  (1990).  The  GAG  concluded  that,  exclusive  of  high  school  expendituies,  the 
average  public  investment  for  a  college  youth  is  seven  times  that  for  a  non-college  youth. 

Dropouts  have  the  fewest  options.  Other  than  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA) 
programs,  which  have  the  capacity  to  serve  about  5  percent  of  those  eligible,  the  21 
percent  of  students  who  drop  out  have  few  options  for  further  education  and  training 
unless  they  first  obtain  a  general  equivalency  diploma  (GEO)  or  are  fortunate  enou^  to 
obtain  a  job  with  substantial  on-the-job  training.  Morgan  (1984),  analyzing  National 
Longitudinal  Survey  (NLS)  data,  has  found  that  close  to  a  quarter  of  dropouts  receive  a 
high  school  diploma  or  are  reenrolled  in  education  by  age  22.    He  concludes  that  about 
16  percent  of  all  youth  remain  dropouts  at  age  22,  though  minority  rates  are  higher, 
especially  for  Hispanics. 

High  school  graduates,  of  coiu'se,  have  an  array  of  options  available  to  them,  if  they  take 
the  initiative  to  pursue  them.  These  include  training  offered  in  the  military,  enrollment 
in  proprietary  schools,  apprentice  programs,  in-house  employer  programs,  attendance  at 
commimity  colleges  and  other  two-year  institutions,  or  enrollment  in  four-year  colleges. 
However,  apprenticeship  is  a  small  program,  and,  except  for  informal  on-the-job  training, 
employers  conduct  little  training  for  entry-level  workers  in  most  occupations  (Tan,  1989). 

Grubb  (1989b)  has  found  that  61.7  percent  of  the  graduates  of  the  class  of  1980  (roughly 
50  percent  of  the  whole  cohort,  including  dropouts)  enrolled  in  some  form  of  postsecond- 
ary education  within  four  years  of  graduation.  Of  these,  35.5  percent  enrolled  in  four- 
year  colleges,  with  the  remainder  in  two-year  colleges,  technical  institutes  and  proprietary 
schools.  Blacks,  Hispanics  and  Native  Americans  are  underrepresented  in  four-year 
colleges.  Most  non-college  postsecondary  enrollments  are  in  vocational  programs,  wliich 
also  graduate  the  majority  of  two-year  degree  candidates. 

Within  four  years  of  graduation,  over  40  percent  of  those  enrolled  in  all  forms  of  post- 
secondary  education  other  than  four-year  college  had  dropped  out,  and  about  20  percent 
had  received  degrees  or  certificates,  with  the  rest  still  in  school  or  having  transferred. 
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Dropout  rates  for  four-year  colleges  were  lower  (19.3%)  and  completion  rates  higher 
(21.2%).  Enrollment  rates  stayed  about  r.he  same,  but  dropout  rates  incrg^gd  from  the 
class  of  1970  to  the  class  of  1980  (Grubb,  1989b). 

According  to  Hamilton  (1990),  there  is  little  evidence  about  the  economic  benefits  of 
postsecondary  vocational  programs,  as  opposed  to  academic  programs,  and  Grubb 
(1989b)  concludes  that  most  dropouts  from  these  institutions  receive  too  little  education 
and  training  to  gain  much  benefit.  This  is  consistent  with  findings  of  the  GAO  (1990) 
that  enrollment  in  proprietary  schools  leads  to  some  improvements  in  stability  of  employ- 
ment, but  not  in  wages. 

For  those  who  do  not  go  to  four-year  colleges,  then,  the  existing  postsecondary  system  is 
characterized  by  relatively  high  dropout  rates  and  marginal  benefits  for  noncompleters. 
While  many  options  are  available,  a  large  percentage  of  high  school  graduates-those 
who  do  not  enter  postsecondary  education  and  some  who  do  but  drop  out  early-receive 
little  education  or  training  to  help  them  make  their  transition  to  work.  Rather,  as 
Barton  (1990)  sees  it,  education  and  work  remain  separate  worlds. 

If  current  trends  continue  and  the  school-to-work  transition  system  remair^-  'n  effect,  a 
non-system,  the  argument  can  be  made  that  the  only  school-to-work  transition  strategy 
that  will  lead  to  a  decent  income  is  college  completion.  That  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
70  to  75  percent  of  youth  face  the  prospect  of  an  unsatisfactory  transition,  with  the 
results  most  devastating  for  disadvantaged  youth  who  receive  the  least  education. 

WHAT  THE  DATA  SHOW 

To  get  an  overview  of  who  does  (and  does  not)  make  a  successful  school-to-work  transi- 
tion, we  analyzed  the  NLS  youth  sample.  Baseline  data  on  this  large  sample  was  collect- 
ed in  1979.  To  get  numbers  large  enough  to  extrapolate  to  the  population  at  large,  we 
included  all  youth  15,  16  and  17  years  old  in  that  sample.  Taking  18  as  the  typical  age  at 
high  school  graduation,  we  followed  up  these  individuals  two  and  five  years  after  their 
assumed  year  of  graduation  (at  ages  20  and  23,  respectively).  This  means  we  were  taking 
two-year  follow-up  measures  in  the  period  of  1981-83  and  five-year  measures  in  the 
period  of  1984-86.  The  latter  yield  a  picture  that  is  relatively  current  and  that  was  taken 
during  a  strong  national  economy. 

If  one  uses  earnings  five  years  after  leaving  school  as  a  proxy  for  making  the  transition 
successfully,  the  data  reveal  the  importance  of  race,  gender,  educational  attainment  and 
family  background  to  a  successful  transition  (which,  for  illustrative  purposes,  we  define  as 
earning  $10,000  or  more  a  year  five  years  out  of  high  school). 
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Race /Ethnicity  and  Sex 

As  Table  1  shows,  only  18  percent  of  black  females  were  earning  over  $10,000  five  years 
after  the  high  school  period.  They  were  the  least  likely  group  to  be  earning  at  least 
$10,000,  followed  by  Hispanic  females  (24.3%)  and  black  males  (25.8%).  In  contrast, 
white  females  (32.6%),  other  males  (35.8%)  and  white  males  (44.9%)  were  much  more 
likely  to  be  earning  at  least  $10,000.  The  "other"  categories  are  dominated  by  Asian 
Americans.  Table  1  also  shows  that  women  are  much  less  likely  than  men  to  be  among 
the  highest  earners  in  every  race /ethnicity  group,  with  the  differences  most  pronounced 
for  minorities. 

Hispanics  and  blacks  are  least  likely  to  have  completed  college  (at  least  16  years  of 
school),  with  black  males  lagging  behind  black  females.  (See  Table  2.)  Hispanic  males 
are  the  most  likely  to  have  completed  less  than  12  years  of  schooling,  followed  by  black 
males  and  Hispanic  females.  These  differences  at  the  low  and  high  ends  account  for 
most  of  the  variation  by  race /ethnicity  and  sex.  The  percentages  whose  educational 
attainment  falls  in  the  middle  ranges  (12  years  and  13  to  15  }ears  completed)  are  fairly 
close.  Complex  interactions  among  race/ ethnicity,  sex  and  eiirnings  are  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  at  age  23,  Hispanic  maJ.es,  with  considerably  less  overall  education,  are  much 
more  likely  than  females  or  black  males  to  be  earning  over  $10,000,  while  black  females, 
with  more  education,  are  less  likely  than  black  males  to  earn  over  $10,000.  (See  Table 

Table  3  shows  two  indicators  of  failure  to  make  an  effective  transition:  the  percentage 
of  each  group  with  no  earnings  and  the  percentage  of  each  group  living  in  a  household 
receiving  welfare.  Generally,  as  one  would  expect,  the  results  here  are  the  inverse  of 
those  regarding  high  earnings  and  high  educational  attainment.  It  is  notable  that  women 
are  more  likely  to  be  on  welfare  than  men  in  the  minority  groups,  but  not  among  whites. 
Sex  makes  little  difference  in  probability  of  no  earnings,  except  among  Hispanics. 

Table  4  shows  changes  in  the  percentage  of  those  with  no  earnings  between  two  and  five 
years  out  of  school  (ages  20  and  23).  Note  that  there  are  only  modest  changes  for  whites 
and  others,  but  there  are  decreases  in  the  proportion  with  no  earnings  for  black  men  and 
women  and  for  Hispanic  men,  but  there  is  an  increase  in  this  proportion  for  Hispanic 
women.  Again  interactions  of  race/ethnicity  and  sex  are  strong. 

Education  Effects 

For  those  who  do  not  go  directly  from  high  school  to  full-time  labor  force  participation, 
postsecondary  education  is  an  alternative  route  to  careers.  In  the  long  run,  the  payoffs 
to  increased  education  are  substantial.  In  the  short  run,  however,  as  Table  5  indicates, 
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Table  1 

PERCENTAGE  AT  AGE  23  EARNING  ABOVE  $10,000, 
BY  RACE/ETHNICITY  AND  SEX 


%  Above  $10,000 

%  Above  $15,000 

Black  Male 

25.8 

12.7 

Black  Female 

18.3 

4.9 

Hispanic  Male 

35.9 

19.3 

Hispanic  Female 

24.3 

8.3 

White  Male 

44.9 

26.1 

White  Female 

32.6 

12.9 

Other  Male 

35.8 

21.5 

Other  Female 

27.7 

6.7 

Source:  Public/ Private  Ventures'  unpublished  analysis  of  National  Longitudinal  Survey  data  for  respondents 
five  years  post-high  school  in  1984-86. 
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Table  2 

YEARS  OF  EDUCATION  COMPLETED  AT  AGE  23, 
BY  RACE/ETHNICITY  AND  SEX 


<12  Years 

12  Years 

13-15  Years 

16+  Years 

Black  Male 

33.0 

38.7 

20.9 

7.4 

Black  Female 

20.0 

40.7 

29.3 

10.0 

Hispanic  Male 

46.5 

26.6 

21.4 

5.5 

Hispanic  Female 

32.5 

36.7 

24.0 

6.7 

White  Male 

20.9 

36.3 

21.8 

20.9 

White  Female 

17.3 

41.5 

21.2 

20.0 

Other  Male 

25.9 

38.2 

19.6 

16.3 

Other  Female 

15.9 

42.6 

22.8 

18.6 

All 

21.6 

38.7 

22.0 

17.7 

Source:  Public/Private  Ventures'  unpublished  analysis  of  National  Longitudinal  Survey  data  for  respondents 
five  years  post-high  school  in  1984-86. 
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Table  3 

PERCENTAGE  AT  AGE  23  RECEIVING  WELFARE  AND 
HAVING  NO  EARNINGS  FIVE  YEARS  POST-HIGH  SCHOOL 


%  Receivin 

g  Welfare 

%  With  No  Earnings 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Black 

5.6 

10.0 

24.1 

28.6 

Hispanic 

3.7 

8.2 

15.1 

28.4 

White 

2.7 

2.7 

12.4 

13.8 

Other 

1.1 

5.4 

15.0 

13.1 

Source:  Public/Private  Ventures'  unpublished  analysis  of  National  Longitudinal  Survey  data  for  respondents 
five  years  post-high  school  in  1984-86. 
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Table  4 

PERCENTAGE  WITH  ZERO  EARMNGS  AT  AGES  20  AND  23, 
BY  RACE/ETHNICITY  AND  SEX 


No  Earnings 
Age  20  (%) 

No  Earnings 
Age  23  (%) 

Change 

%  Rate 
of  Change 

Black  Male 

28.2 

24.1 

-4.1 

-14.5 

Black  Female 

35.7 

28.6 

-7.1 

-19.9 

Hispanic  Male 

21.7 

15.1 

-6.6 

-30.4 

Hispanic  Female 

22.0 

28.4 

6.4 

28.6 

White  Male 

11.3 

12.4 

1.1 

9.7 

White  Female 

12.7 

13.8 

1.1 

8.7 

Other  Male 

17.8 

15.0 

-2.8 

-15.7 

Other  Female 

14.1 

13.1 

-1.0 

-7.1 

Source:  Public/Private  Ventures'  unpublished  analysis  of  National  Longitudinal  Survey  data  for  respondents 
two  years  post-high  school  in  1981-83  and  five  years  post-high  school  in  1984-86. 
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Table  5 

PERCENTAGE  AT  AGE  23  EARNING  ABOVE  $10,000, 
BY  EDUCATION  LEVEL  AND  SEX 


Male 

Female 

Less  than  12  years 

27.8 

12.2 

12  years 

42.2 

31.3 

13  to  15  years 

35.5 

40.5 

16  or  more  years 

37.8 

31.9 

Source:  Public/Private  Ventures'  unpublished  analysis  of  National  Longitudinal  Survey  data. 
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there  is  a  trade-off  between  education  and  earnings,  since  those  pursuing  postsecondary 
education  are,  in  many  cases,  either  not  available  for  full-time  work  or  ai'e  working  to 
support  their  education  in  jobs  uru-elated  to  eventual  careers.  Thus,  at  five  years  out,  the 
earnings  differential  between  dropouts  and  high  school  graduates  has  emerged  clearly, 
but  the  payoff  for  continuing  education  has  not  yet  emerged,  except  for  women  with  13 
to  15  years  of  schooling. 

Economists  view  the  decision  to  continue  education  as  an  investment  decision:  immedi- 
ate earnings  are  foregone  in  the  prospect  of  larger  earnings  downstream.  The  NLS  data 
are  consistent  with  this  perspective:  five  years  out  of  high  school,  only  26  percent  of 
those  still  enrolled  in  education  had  earnings  over  $10,000,  compared  with  40  percent  of 
those  no  longer  in  school. 

In  the  past  20  years,  with  accelerating  speed  in  the  1980s,  the  importance  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  a  successful  school-to-work  transition  has  grown.  In  this  period,  real  earnings 
of  the  average  worker  (that  is,  earnings  in  constant  dollars  adjusted  for  inflation)  have 
declined-an  unprecedented  phenomenon  in  our  economy.  But  the  decline  in  the  aver- 
age disguises  large  variations.  In  fact,  real  earnings  for  all  workers  with  some  college 
education  have  increased  modestly  and  real  earnings  for  college  graduates  have  in- 
creased the  most  (Blackburn,  et  al.,  1990). 

For  younger  male  workers,  real  earnings  have  declined,  with  the  rate  of  decline  inversely 
related  to  years  of  education  (Berlin  and  Sum,  1985;  William  T.  Grant  Foundation, 
1988).  These  trends,  illustrated  in  Table  6,  have  led  some  to  worry  that  we  are  creating 
a  two-tiered  economy,  with  some-largely  the  disadvantaged-stuck  in  low-paying,  high- 
turnover  jobs  in  the  secondary  labor  market  while  others  find  their  way,  through  higher 
education,  to  more  stable,  rewarding  and  better-paid  professional,  technical  and  manage- 
rial jobs  in  the  primary  labor  market. 

While  there  is  considerable  debate  on  causes,  future  directions,  and  best  policy  responses 
to  these  signs  of  growing  earnings  inequality,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that,  at 
minimum,  making  the  transition  to  work  with  good  pay  and  reasonable  prospects  for 
stable  employment  takes  more  than  a  high  school  education.  While  this  seems  obvious, 
it  is  a  fact  more  often  ignored  than  not  in  the  school -to-work  literature,  most  of  which,  as 
we  shall  see,  tends  to  focus  heavily  on  changes  in  the  high  school  program.  Such  chang- 
es are  important,  but  the  bigger  challenge  may  be  in  extending  the  effectiveness  and 
quantity  of  postsecondary  training  opportunities,  to  fight  sagging  earnings  with  higher 
productivity  and  greater  equality  of  educational  attainment. 
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Table  6 

ANNUAL  MEAN  EARNINGS  (IN  1986  DOLLARS)  OF  20-  TO  24-YEAR-OLD 
MALE  WORKERS,  BY  EDUCATION  LEVEL 


1973 

1986 

%  Decrease  | 

Less  than  12  years 

$11,815 

$6,853 

42.0 

12  years 

15,221 

10,924 

24.4 

13  to  15  years 

13,108 

10,960 

16.4 

16  years 

14,630 

13,759 

6.0 

Source:  William  T.  Grant  Foundation,  1988. 
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Effects  nf  Background  Variables 

In  addition  to  race /ethnicity,  sex  and  education,  background  variables  that  influence 
earnings  include  poverty  status  as  a  teenager  and  education  lev(  i  of  parents,  with  poverty 
a  particularly  strong  factor.  Our  analysis  of  the  NLS  sample  shows  that  only  21  percent 
of  those  from  families  belc  w  the  poverty  line  in  1979  were  earning  more  than  $10,000 
five  years  after  high  school,  compared  with  39  percent  of  all  others.  Similarly,  only  27 
percent  of  youth  y^ose  parents  had  less  than  a  12th-grade  education  were  earning  over 
$10,000,  compared  with  39  percent  of  youth  whose  parents  had  a  college  education. 

Results  of  Floundering 

The  point-in-time  data  give  a  snapshot  of  differing  labor  market  outcomes,  but  they  do 
not  describe  the  process  by  which  youth  arrive  there.  While  some  young  people  exit  high 
school  and  enter  careers  directly,  this  is  not  the  norm.  Rather,  most  go  through  a  con- 
siderable period  of  "floundering."  They  alternate  between  fits  of  employment-in  low- 
pay,  low-skill,  high-turnover  secondary  labor  market  jobs-and  either  unemployment  or 
labor  force  withdrawal.  For  many,  this  pattern  lasts  into  the  early  or  mid  20s~about  the 
time  others  are  moving  from  college  or  graduate  school  into  careers-when  some  settle 
into  careers,  while  others  continue  muddling  or  drop  out  of  the  work  force,  settling  into 
the  welfare  system,  the  underground  economy  or  the  corrections  system  (Osterman,  1980; 
William  T.  Grant  Foundation,  1988;  Hamilton,  1986,  1990). 

Race/ ethnicity  and  sex  continue  to  be  associated  with  different  results  in  this  period.  In 
particular,  as  Table  7  shows,  Hispanic  and  black  males  tend  to  experience  longer  periods 
of  unemployment.  Their  unemployment  spells  are  much  more  likely  to  end  in  withdraw- 
al from  the  labor  force  than  are  similar  spells  of  white  males.  F  or  females,  differences 
in  duration  Gf  unemployment  are  less  marked  by  race /ethnicity  and  women  generally 
experience  shorter  unemployment  spells  than  men.  Indeed,  20-  to  24-year-old  Hispanic 
females  have  the  shortest  average  unemployment  spells.  However,  a  period  of  unem- 
ployment for  women  is  much  more  likely  to  end  in  withdrawal  from  the  labor  force,  and 
black  and  Hispanic  women  are  much  more  likely  than  white  women  to  withdraw  at  age 
20  to  24.  The  brevity  of  the  average  spell  of  unemployment  for  Hispanic  women  in  this 
age  group  appears  to  be  largely  a  factor  of  not  finding  a  job,  becoming  discouraged  and 
withdrawing. 

When  combined  with  limited  education,  the  duration  of  unemployment  and  periods  of 
withdrawal  from  the  labor  force  result  in  less  time  spent  developing  human  capital~in 
school  or  on  the  job.  Some  have  argued  against  this  human  capital  perspective,  claiming 
that  job  switching  among  teens  is  a  strategy  for  increasing  wages  (Becker  and  Hills, 
1983),  though  they  have  found  that  the  effects  on  wages  are  modest,  at  best,  and  only 
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Table  7 

MEAN  DURATION  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  SPELLS  AND 
PERCENTAGE  ENDING  IN  WITHDRAWAL  (BEGINNING  IN  1984) 


16  to  19  Years  Old 

20  to  24  Years  Old 

Weeks        |    %  Wdraw 

Weeks 

%  Wdraw 

Black  Male 

5.12 

55.1 

4.52 

41.8 

Black  Female 

2.95 

42.8 

3.90 

57.3 

Hispanic  Male 

3.77 

35.2 

4.19 

15.3 

Hispanic  Female 

NA 

NA 

2.47 

64.0 

White  Male 

3.38 

29.2 

3.21 

13.3 

White  Female 

2.98 

37.1 

3.03 

33.8 

Source:  Household  Economic  Studies,  1989. 
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pertain  when  spells  between  jobs  are  brief.  Perhaps  job  switching  is  a  strategy  for  ad- 
vancement for  some,  but,  as  Table  7  indicates,  this  is  not  the  case  for  minority  youth  in 
general  and  minority  women  in  particular. 

Kim  (1984)  has  analyzed  NLS  data  and  concluded  that  longer  spells  of  unemployment 
produced  wage  gains-consistent  with  the  hypothesis  of  search  time  as  an  investment  of 
effort.  But  Lynch  (1989),  also  analyzing  NLS  data,  has  found  that  longer  spells  signifi- 
cantly decreased  the  reemployment  probabilities  for  minority  youth  of  both  sexes,  argu- 
ing that  her  data  (and  most  studies)  support  the  view  of  earlier  researchers  that  teenage 
unemployment  has  a  permanent  "scarring  effect"  on  subsequent  earnings  and  employ- 
ment. 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  DATA 

The  data  are  useful  in  determining  the  populations  that  experience  the  greatest  difficulty 
making  a  successful  transition.  In  this  respect,  they  contain  few  surprises.  They  support 
a  focus  on  disadvantaged  youth  and  those  with  limited  educational  attainment.  But  they 
also  raise  questions. 

Controls  for  family  background  (income,  education  level  of  parents)  explain  some  of  the 
racial/ethnic  differences  in  outcomes,  but  not  all  of  them.  Little  is  known  about  the 
contributions  of  traditional  sex  roles,  ethnic  cultural  traditions,  and  sex  or  race  discruni- 
nation  to  differential  labor  market  outcomes.  Still  less  is  known  about  how  to  intervene 
effectively  in  such  mechanisms.  These  are  intrinsically  difficult  issues  for  large-scale 
quantitative  and  econometric  studies  to  resolve.  Rather,  qualitative  studies-which  have 
not  been  a  major  feature  in  a  research  landscape  dominated  by  economists-seem  more 
likely  to  produce  useful  information.  The  answers  to  these  questions,  in  turn,  could  help 
program  planners  and  researchers  address  such  practical  questions  as  whether  different 
approaches  are  needed  for  different  race /ethnicity  and  sex  groups. 
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III.  RECENT  HISTORY  OF  THE  SCHOOL-TO-WORK  TRANSITION  AS  A  POLICY 
ISSUE:  INITL\TIVES  AND  RESEARCH  FINDINGS 

Philosophically,  concern  for  the  school-to-work  transition  has  roots  in  debates  about  the 
purposes  of  education  and  its  relationship  to  work  that  go  back  over  a  century  (Wirth, 
1986;  Lazerson  and  Grubb,  1974).  In  essence,  this  is  a  debate  between  those  who  view 
work  largely  as  instnunental  labor  and  judge  schools  in  terms  of  their  contribution  to 
economic  efficiency,  and  those  who  view  work  as  a  source  of  individual  meaning  and 
fulfillment.  The  latter,  epitomized  by  John  Dewey  and  his  followers,  take  a  broad  view 
of  the  purposes  of  education  and,  while  agreeing  that  work  can  have  value  as  a  means  of 
education,  distinguish  the  broad  educative  uses  of  work  from  the  end  of  training  for 
specific  jobs.  Thus,  the  latter  tend  to  criticize  the  former  for  espousing  narrow  vocation- 
alism.  These  debates,  particularly  among  educators,  still  hover  over  the  topic. 

Operationally,  schooi-to-work  transition  programs  have  antecedents  in  such  turn-of-the- 
century  developments  as  the  educational  guidance  and  industrial  education  movements, 
and  the  federal  government's  entry  into  vocational  education  funding  with  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  of  1917,  which  in  essence  gave  birth  to  public  school  vocational  education 
nationwide.  This  was  a  movement  in  which  the  instrumentalists  tended  to  dominate, 
seeing  vocational  education  primarily  as  a  means  to  train  for  specific  jobs. 

Despite  this  long  tradition,  there  was  relatively  little  research  of  or  policy  attention  paid 
to  the  school-to-work  transition  prior  to  the  1950s.  Presumably,  this  is  because  it  was  not 
until  then  that  high  school  graduation  became  the  norm;  because  a  broad  range  of  •  xue- 
coUar  jobs  were  available  for  those  with  no  more  than  12  years  of  schooling;  and  b.-jause 
the  transitional  problems  of  minority  youth  in  a  segregated  society  were  widely  ignored. 

From  the  1960s  on,  however,  issues  of  youth  unemployment  and  concerns  about  prepar- 
ing youth  for  the  rapidly  changing  nature  of  work  have  made  the  school-to-work  transi- 
tion a  frequent,  if  somewhat  inconsistently  pursued,  theme  of  policymakers  at  federal, 
state  and  local  levels,  both  in  the  realm  of  public  education  and  in  the  realm  of  employ- 
ment and  training  programs. 

While  emphases  have  shifted  with  each  decade,  there  has  been  considerable  continuity  of 
policy  themes  and  concerns  surrounding  the  school-to-work  transition  throughout  the 
past  30  years.  In  this  period,  policy  and  programming  has  traveled  along  three  different 
tracks  which,  despite  occasional  efforts  at  coordination,  have  remained  largely  separate 
worlds  in  both  analysis  and  implementation:  reform  of  basic  education,  reform  of  voca- 
tional education,  and  development,  primarily  through  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  of 
employment  and  training  programs  for  (predominantly  out-of-school)  youth. 
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This  growing  concern  since  the  1950s  was  coincident  with  a  number  of  broader  develop- 
ments that  focused  attention  on  the  school-to-work  transition.  These  included: 

■  The  gradual  disappearance  of  unskilled  jobs  offering  decent  wages  or  security, 
especially  in  urban  manufacturing  centers; 

■  Increases  in  educational  attainment  and  the  importance  of  a  high  school  diploma 
(and  subsequent  degrees)  to  employment  and  solid  careers; 

■  Increased  awareness,  stimulated  by  the  civil  rights  movement,  of  the  growing 
difficulty  many  disadvantaged  and,  especially,  minority  youth  have  forming  a 
strong  connection  to  the  labor  force;  and 

■  Demographic  changes-first  the  baby  boom  and  later  the  baby  bust, 
THE  SIXTIES 

In  the  1960s,  concern  was  fueled  by  the  swelling  youth  cohort  as  the  baby  boom  came  of 
age.  Coleman  (1965),  for  example,  argued  that  schools  would  make  little  progress  in 
reducing  the  (then)  31  percent  dropout  rate  and  that  society  was  unlikely  to  create 
enough  low-skilled  jobs  to  absorb  the  numbers  of  young  people  who  would  be  entering 
the  labor  market.  In  fact,  he  was  one  of  man^'  who  believed  automation  would  shrink 
the  number  of  jobs.  Coleman  suggested  that  a  combination  of  public  works  programs 
and  a  new  set  of  alternative  education  and  training  institutions-including  some  run  by 
private  entrepreneurs-would  be  needed  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  excess  supply  of 
labor,  particularly  among  disadvantaged  youth.  Then,  as  now,  policy  responses  proceed- 
ed along  distinct  paths. 

Vocational  Education 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  the  predecessor  of  today's  Perkins  Act,  helped 
fuel  the  growth  of  area  vocational  and  technical  schools,  which  emerged  and  spread 
rapidly  through  the  1960s  and  1970s.  As  significantly,  it  helped  partially  reorient  voca- 
tional education  from  an  effort  to  train  for  specific  jobs  to  a  developmental  program  for 
individuals,  through  its  emphasis  on  assistance  to  the  disadvantaged  (Mangum,  1968). 

Basic  Education 

More  money  and  public  attention,  however,  were  focused  on  reform  or  enhancement  of 
basic  education,  including  such  programs  as  Head  Start  (initially  in  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity)  and  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
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(remedial  and  other  services  to  disadvantaged  youth).  These  programs  are,  of  course, 
with  us  today. 

There  is  solid  evidence  that  preschool  programs  can  make  long-term,  if  modest,  differ- 
ences in  educational  attainment  and  achievement  (Berrueta-Clement,  et  al.,  1984), 
though  a  major  meta-analysis  of  Head  Start  research  casts  doubt  on  whether  Head  Start 
as  a  whole  has  been  that  effective  (McKey,  et  al.,  1985).  The  evidence  on  the  effective- 
ness of  Title  I  is  mixed,  at  best. 


Employment  and  Training 

The  1960s  also  saw  the  entry  of  the  federal  government  into  youth  employment  and 
training  on  a  large  scale,  with  the  creation  of  the  Job  Corps  and  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  (NYC)  and  the  inclusion  of  youth  as  a  target  population  in  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  (MDTA)  of  1962.  MDTA  was  initially  passed  to  serve 
adult  workers  in  the  face  of  widespread  concern  that  automation  would  displace  many 
from  their  jobs  and  create  the  need  for  massive  retraining  (Ginzberg,  1980).  However,  it 
was  rapidly  amended  to  include  youth,  and  its  purposes  were  caught  up  in  the  "war  on 
poverty." 

Along  with  the  Job  Corps  and  the  short-lived  NYC,  the  MDTA  youth  programs  were 
shaped  largely  as  antipoverty  programs,  partly  in  response  to  political  concerns  over 
urban  unrest.  They  were  only  in  the  broadest  sense  concerned  with  the  school-to-worl' 
transition,  though,  as  Smith  and  Gambone'  point  out,  they  created  the  mix  of  strategies 
that  have  characterized  youth  employment  and  training  efforts  since:  occupational  train- 
ing, work  experience,  basic  skills  education,  employability  skills  development  and  career 
counseling,  with  a  modest  amount  of  on-job-training  and  ancillary  services  thrown  in.  By 
any  name,  all  are  components  of  most  proposals  for  improving  the  school-to-work  transi- 
tion. 

Little  rigorous  evaluation  of  these  efforts  (or  their  counterparts  in  the  schools)  was 
performed,  but  subsequent  studies  of  the  Job  Corps  provide  the  best-some  argue  the 
only  methodologically  sound-evidence  that  occupational  skills  training  can  be  an  effec- 
tive strategy  for  out-of-school  youth  (Betsey,  et  al.,  1985). 


See  Smith  and  Gambone,  this  volume. 
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THE  SEVENTIES 

The  1970s  saw  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  literature,  funding  and  policy  attention  paid 
to  the  school-to-work  transition.  Arguably,  this  decade  was  the  high-water  mark  of 
concern  with  this  issue  in  the  schools,  when  it  became  one  of  the  leading  policy  concerns 
of  educational  planners.  Again,  developments  occurred  on  three  tracks. 

Vocational  Education 

Vocational  and  technical  schools  continued  to  grow,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
vocational  enrollments  appear  to  have  increased  throughout  most  of  the  1970s,  Federal 
support  to  vocational  education  further  increased  attention  to  disadvantaged  students. 
But  there  also  began  to  appear,  toward  the  end  of  the  decade,  a  considerable  body  of 
research  that  questioned  the  benefits  of  vocational  education. 

In  pardcular,  with  the  exception  of  vocational  training  for  women  in  office  occupations 
(which  almost  all  studies  then  and  since  have  found  to  have  economic  payoffs),  these 
studies  found  little  or  no  evidence  that  vocational  education  in  secondary  school  pro- 
duced benefits  for  students  in  terms  of  improved  wages,  employment  and  earnings 
(Grasso  and  Shea,  1979;  National  Institute  of  Education,  1981).  Such  studies  have  since 
been  criticized  on  methodological  grounds-primarily,  that  they  failed  to  separate  voca- 
tional "concentrators"  from  those  who  simply  elected  a  course  or  two.  They  have  also 
been  disputed  by  other  studies  (Bishop,  1989).  However,  they  helped  cast  a  pall  on 
vocational  education  from  which  it  has  yet  to  recover. 

Career  Education 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  educational  development  of  the  decade  was  the  birth  and 
rapid  rise  of  the  career  education  movement.  While  other  researchers  paved  the  way, 
this  movement's  birth  is  generally  attributed  to  a  1971  speech  by  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  Sidney  P.  Marland,  and  (spurred  on  by  federal  funding)  it  rapidly  generated  a 
substantial  literature,  compendiously  reviewed  by  Youthwork,  Inc.  (1980), 

At  its  narrowest,  career  education  was  an  effort  to  expand  career  guidance  functions  and 
infuse  career-related  topics  into  the  curriculum.  But  most  of  its  partisans  viewed  it  much 
more  broadly,  as  nothing  less  than  an  effort  to  revitalize  and  unify  the  entire  educational 
system,  embracing  all  experiences  through  which  one  learns  about  and  prepares  to  en- 
gage in  work,  helping  students  develop  self-esteem  and  teaching  the  most  effective  uses 
of  leisure  time.  The  Career  Education  Incentive  Act  of  1977  aimed  to  make  education 
as  preparation  for  work  and  as  a  means  of  relating  work  values  to  other  life  roles  and 
choices  (such  as  family  life),  a  major  goal  of  all  who  teach  and  learn. 
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As  opposed  to  vocational  education,  which  was  always  seen  as  a  curricular  choice  for 
some  students,  proponents  of  career  education  viewed  it  as  having  something  for  all 
students  or,  more  radically,  as  offering  a  broad-based  alternative  to  traditional  class- 
room-based, academic  instruction  for  large  numbers  of  students.  Further  distinguishing 
themselves  from  traditional  vocational  education,  proponents  of  career  education  also 
argued  that  the  labor  force  was  rapidly  changing  and  that  lifelong  learning  and  the  ability 
to  adapt  to  change  would  be  critical  to  success  in  the  work  force  of  the  future-positions 
that  cast  doubt  on  the  viability  of  specific  occupational  training.  Where  occupational 
training  was  to  occur,  career  education  partisans  (and  some  vocational  educators)  argued 
that  a  broad  "cluster  of  skills"  approach  would  better  prepare  youth  for  entry  into  any 
number  of  career  slots  in  a  shifting  occupational  structure. 

One  far-reaching  approach  to  career  education  was  the  Experience-Based  Career  Educa- 
tion (EBCE)  movement,  launched  as  an  experiment  by  the  National  Institute  for  Educa- 
tion in  1971.  Funded  by  the  Office  of  Education  and  run  by  four  of  the  federally  funded 
regional  education  labs,  EBCE  spread  to  over  500  sites.  While  the  program  varied  quite 
widely  in  implementation  (Farrar,  et  al.,  1979),  it  had  several  key  principals  common  to 
most  sites.  These  included  (de  Lone,  1990): 

■  Use  of  community  people  and  facilities  as  learning  resources; 

a      A  method  for  identifying  and  analyzing  community  learning  experiences  (including 
work-based  learning); 

■  Developing  individualized  student  programs; 

■  Combining  the  roles  of  teacher  and  counselor; 

■  Career  exploration  activities;  and 

■  Activities  and  guidance  to  develop  broad  competencies  needed  for  adult  life. 

EBCE  was  extensively  evaluated,  using  random  assignment  methodologies  in  the  major 
studies,  and  findings  were  generally  positive,  with  EBCE  students  developing  more 
positive  life  attitudes,  more  career  knowledge  and  slightly  better  academic  skills  than 
comparison  students  (Owens,  1982;  Bucknam  and  Brand,  1983).  However,  the  differenc- 
es were  not  vast,  and  did  not  occur  in  all  programs.  Bucknam  and  Brand  (1983)  found 
effects  were  strongest  in  programs  with  greatest  fidelity  to  the  models  developed  by  the 
regional  labs. 
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Hoyt  and  High  (1982)  conducted  a  "meta-analysis"  of  career  education  studies  performed 
in  the  1970s  and  found  modest  but  generally  positive  results  of  career  education  pro- 
grams. However,  again  the  results  are  modest.  Positive  benefits  were  found  in  only 
about  a  third  of  the  cases  (negative  results  were  almost  never  found);  methodology  was 
usually  nonexperimental  (neither  matched  comparisons  nor  pre-  and  posttests);  and,  as 
the  authors  pointed  out,  most  had  short  time  frames  and  focused  on  small  parts  of  the 
overall  career  education  program  (e.g.,  career  guidance  at  one  grade  level).  There  was  a 
dearth  of  longitudinal  studies  and  no  evidence  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  career 
education  improved  labor  market  success. 

With  strong  federal  leadership  and  dollars,  career  education  became  one  of  the  most 
discussed  education  reforms  of  the  1970s,  but  it  is  not  clear  how  extensively  the  move- 
ment penetrated  the  schools.  Hoyt  and  Hig^  cite  evidence  that  by  1980,  most  school 
systems  reported  having  career  education  programs,  and  the  majority  of  a  national  sam- 
ple of  teachers  reported  using  occupational  themes  in  their  classrooms.  But  McLaughlin 
(1976,  cited  in  Hoyt  and  High,  1982)  found  that  thorough  implementation  of  career 
education  had  occurred  in  only  3  percent  of  the  sites  she  visited.  Nonetheless,  as  we 
shall  see,  by  1980,  the  career  education  movement  and  such  expressions  of  it  as  EBCE 
had  peaked  and  reform  movements  of  the  1980s  shunted  them  aside. 

In  fact,  the  very  breadth  of  definitions  given  to  the  career  education  movement  made  it 
conceptually  difficult  to  know  what  it  was  or  to  measure  whether  it  was  happening  or 
not.    While  much  of  the  writing  about  career  education  clearly  derived  from  Deweyian 
views  of  the  role  of  schooling  in  preparation  for  work,  in  practice  it  was  criticized  as 
being  a  new  form  of  the  old  social  efficiency  school,  with  the  risk  that  it  would  result  in 
tracking  low-income  students  into  low-status  jobs  (Lazerson  and  Grubb,  1975).  In  fact, 
however,  the  greater  risk  was  that,  because  it  was  so  broadly  defined,  career  education 
threatened  to  mean  all  things  to  all  people  and  nothing  in  the  end. 

This  is  illustrated  by  a  series  of  essays  commissioned  by  the  National  Institute  for  Educa- 
tion (McClure  and  Euan,  1973)  in  which  career  education  is  variously  defined  as  synony- 
mous with  liberal  education  (McMurrin,  in  McClure  and  Buan,  1973);  as  a  series  of 
occupation-oriented  courses  for  all  but  with  concentration  on  vocational  training  for 
potential  dropouts  (Shapiro,  in  McClure  and  Buan,  1973);  as  Jiot  being  vocational  educa- 
tion but  including  vocational  education  (Pamell,  in  McClure  and  Buan,  1973);  as  a  way 
to  teach  young  people  who  do  not  require  a  college  education  that  there  are  no  second- 
rate  jobs  for  second-rate  people  (Zigler,  in  McClure  and  Buan,  1973);  as  a  way  to  help 
young  people  learn  to  deal  with  dead-end  jobs  and  meaningless  repetitive  labor  (Green, 
in  McClure  and  Buan,  1973);  as  preparation  for  use  of  leisure  time  (Gordon,  in  McClure 
and  Buan,  1973);  as  a  vehicle  for  introducing  competency-based  education  to  the  schools 
(Bailey,  in  McClure  and  Buan,  1973);  and  as  an  effort  by  public  education  and  the  com- 
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niunity  to  familiarize  all  individuals  with  the  values  of  a  work-oriented  society  (Mangum, 
in  McClure  and  Buan,  1973). 

In  short,  career  education,  while  properly  recognizing  the  range  of  issues  involved  in 
addressing  a  topic  as  complex  as  the  school-to-work  transition-and  also  sounding  many 
themes  current  today-became  a  mirror  on  the  wall  that  reflected  back  anything  the 
observer  wanted  to  see. 

Research  and  Demonstrations 

In  the  1970s,  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA)  decade,  youth 
became  a  stronger  emphasis  of  federal  training  programs,  in  the  face  of  data  showing 
consistently  high  youth  unemployment  rates,  especially  for  minorities,  and  declining  labor 
force  participation  rates  for  black  teenagers.  Youth  were  overrepresented  in  Title  I, 
CETA's  main  training  title  (Grubb,  1989a),  and  were  the  subject  of  a  separate  title 
passed  in  1977  as  the  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act  (YEDPA). 
Concerned  that  too  little  was  known  about  Vhat  works"  for  youth,  Congress  mandated 
an  ambitious  "knowledge  development"  program  for  YEDPA,  and  the  Labor  Department 
mounted  a  wide  range  of  research  and  demonstration  activities  whose  findings  are  sum- 
marized by  Taggart  (1981)  and  critically  reviewed  by  the  National  Research  Council 
(Betsey,  et  al.,  1985). 

YEDPA  demonstrations  tested  a  broad  range  of  youth  employment  strategies,  including 
subsidized  private  and  public  sector  employment  and  other  forms  of  work  experience, 
on-the-job  training  (OJT),  preemployment  Qob  readiness)  training,  classroom  training, 
and  combinations  of  these  with  each  other  and  basic  skills  remediation.  While  YEDPA 
produced  some  useful  research  and  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  Vhat  works,"  many 
of  its  efforts  suffered  from  rushed  timetables  and  weak  research  designs  (Betsey,  et  al., 
1985).  Further,  much  of  it  focused  on  out-of-school  youth  (as  did  CETA  in  general),  so 
lessons  for  the  school-to-work  transition  are  limited. 

While  not  a  test  of  transitional  strategies  per  se,  the  most  important  findings  regarding 
in-school  youth  came  from  the  Youth  Incentives  Entitlement  Pilot  Projects  (YIEPP),  a 
massive  demonstration  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  publicly  subsidized  part-time  work  as 
an  incentive  for  staying  in  school.  This  76,000-student  demonstration  concluded  that 
YIEPP  increased  the  labor  force  participation  rates  of  eligible  youth,  bringing  blacks  to 
parity  with  whites,  and  increased  their  earnings  by  between  $10  and  $11  a  week,  both 
during  the  program  and  a  year  after  program  participation.  However,  there  was  no 
significant  effect  on  school  enrollment,  and  longer-term  impacts  are  not  known  (Farkas, 
et  al.,  1984). 
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Among  other  useful  YEDPA  findings^  were  that  preemployment  training  and  placement 
assistance,  while  beneficial  in  the  short  range,  did  not  produce  long-term  wage  and 
employment  benefits  for  out-of-school  participants;  and  that  work  experience  alone  (for 
out-of-school  youth,  again)  yielded  no  benefits.  Some  studies  found  evidence  of  gains 
from  OJT,  public  service  employment  and  classroom  training,  but-with  the  exception  of 
research  on  the  Job  Corps,  which  provides  classroom  training  in  conjunction  with  other 
services  in  a  residential  setting-none  of  these  findings  are  clear-cut  or  undisputed. 

While  the  YEDPA  findings  concerning  single  treatments  are,  like  the  preponderance  of 
research  on  CETA  youth  programs,  generally  discouraging,  some  analysts  find  support 
for  the  proposition  that  combinations  of  program  treatment-e,g,,  work  experience,  train- 
ing and  remedial  education-are  more  effective  (Hahn  and  Lerman,  1985).  This  intu- 
itively pleasing  proposition  can  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  programs  for 
which  methodologically  sound  and  positive  results  have  been  obtained  combine  treat- 
ments. 

Another  broad  c  verall  inference  drawn  from  the  YEDPA  experience  and  related  re- 
search has  been  that  basic  skills  achievement  is  the  most  important  factor  in  predicting 
both  success  in  training  programs  and  subsequent  employment  and  earnings  (Taggart, 
Sum  and  Berlin,  1987;  Berlin  and  Sum,  1985).  This  finding  is  consistent  with  the  fact 
that  academic  achievement  is  the  best  predictor  of  school  completion  and,  almost  by 
definition,  entrance  into  college.  Again,  this  is  an  intuitively  pleasing  inference  that 
accords  well  with  common  sense,  but  neither  the  employment  and  training  literature 
(Barnow,  1989)  nor  the  education  literature  yield  much  definitive  guidance  on  how  to 
improve  basic  skills-especially  for  the  14-  to  24-year-old  group  at  issue  in  the  school-to- 
work  transition. 

THE  EIGHTIES 

While  the  1980s  saw  a  continuation  of  many  of  the  concerns  and  policy  strands  of  the 
previous  decades,  some-notably  career  education  and  extensive  demonstration  research 
on  youth  employment  strategies-waned,  to  be  replaced  by  distinctive  new  notes.  These 
include  renewed  emphasis  on  basic  education  reform,  triggered  by  A  Nation  at  Risk 
(National  Commission  on  Excellence  in  Education,  1983);  concern  that  poor  schooling 
(including  weak  school-to-work  transition  strategies)  is  undermining  U.S.  competitiveness 
in  the  global  economy;  greatly  increased  attention  to  the  role  of  the  private  sector,  in  the 
education  system  as  well  as  in  the  employment  and  training  system;  and,  toward  the  end 
of  the  decade,  suggestions  that  new  institutions  are  needed  to  span  the  years  from  rough- 


See  summary  in  Smith  and  Gambone,  this  volume. 
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ly  age  16  (11th  grade)  through  the  early  20s  to  create  a  better  school-to-work  transition. 
Finally,  the  new  demographic  realities  of  the  baby  bust  added  a  sense  of  urgency  to 
improving  the  education  and  training  of  minorities,  disadvantaged  youth  and  women, 
who  will  far  outnumber  middle-class  white  males  among  labor  force  entrants  in  coming 
years  (Johnston  and  Packer,  1987). 

The  emphases  on  tougher  academic  standards  and  schoc .  restructuring  in  the  1980s  were  . 
accompanied  by  fading  interest  in  career  education.  The  number  of  articles  and  studies 
on  the  topic  declined  (Halasz,  1988).  As  federal  priorities  changed,  EBCE,  after  reach- 
ing a  high-water  mark  in  1978  with  programs  in  over  200  school  districts,  began  to  wither 
away  (de  Lone,  1990).  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  eighties  saw  new  interest  in 
integrating  vocational  and  academic  education,  with  special  attention  aroused  by  appren- 
ticeship models  from  abroad. 

Education  Reform 

The  new  demographic  issues  of  the  1980s  were  accompanied  by  increasing  concern  about 
the  competitiveness  of  the  U.S.  work  force,  with  many  critics  arguing  that  poor  schooling 
was  the  root  of  the  problem  and  some  that  inadequate  attention  to  human  resource 
development  in  industry  was  compounding  it.  Further,  others  argued  that  higher  skill 
levels  are  now  needed  in  the  work  force,  as  a  result  of  global  competition  and  new 
markets,  new  quality  standards,  greater  emphasis  on  flexible  production  techniques,  and 
the  use  of  new  technologies.  Johnston  and  Packer  (1987),  for  example,  conclude  that  by 
the  year  2000  skill  levels  now  characteristic  of  the  middle  of  the  job  hierarchy  will  char- 
acterize the  lowest  level. 

Some  (e.g.,  Levin  and  Rumberger,  1987)  have  disputed  this  view,  arguing  that  the  great- 
est number  of  jobs  are  low-level  service  jobs  and  that  it  is  credentialism,  not  actual  skill 
requirements,  that  are  producing  higher  educational  requirements  for  other  jobs,  result- 
ing in  "overeducation"  of  the  work  force  (Rumberger,  1981).  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
occupational  forecasts  also  have  projected  that  there  will  be  an  oversupply  of  college 
graduates,  though  they  conclude  that  through  the  year  2000,  deman     )r  workers  wdth  at 
least  one  year  of  college  will  grow  and  demand  for  workers  with  a  high  school  diploma 
or  less  will  shrink-most  rapidly  for  the  latter  group  (Kutscher,  1987). 

Barton  and  Kirsch  (1990)  are  among  those  who  argue  that  we  simply  do  not  know  what 
will  happen  to  skill  requirements.  They  point  out  that  labor  market  forecasting,  like 
other  forms  of  forecasting,  is  far  from  a  precise  science.  Certainly  only  dme  will  tell 
what  will  happen  to  skill  levels  in  the  work  force  as  a  whole.  But  an  a  priori  case  can  be 
made  that  skills  should  increase  if  productivity  and  international  competitiveness  are  to 
improve,  especially  in  labor-intensive  service  industries. 
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Further,  careful  analyses  of  changes  in  banking,  insurance  and  textile  industries  by  Bailey 
(1989)  and  Noyelle  (1989)  leave  no  doubt  that,  in  these  industries,  the  combined  effects 
of  new  technology  and  international  competition  have  raised  skill  requirements,  so  that 
some  jobs  once  held  by  high  school  graduates  have  been  restructured  and  now  employ 
college  graduates.  Additionally,  the  fact  that  real  earnings  increased  for  college  gradu- 
ates while  they  fell  for  those  with  a  high  school  degree  or  less  casts  doubt  on  the  "over- 
education"  hypothesis.  If  anything,  it  underscores  the  importance  of  improving  the 
school-to-work  transition  opportunities  available  after  high  school. 

Academics 

In  the  realm  of  basic  education,  the  middle  years  of  the  decade  saw  a  tremendous 
amount  of  attention  given  to  upgrading  the  academic  content  and  increasing  the  academ- 
ic requirements  of  public  schools.  A  Nation  at  Risk  was  followed  by  a  flood  of  reports 
that  criticized  American  schools  for  poor  results  in  various  subjects,  especially  science 
and  math  (National  Science  Board,  1983);  found  widespread  evidence  of  low  levels  of 
literacy  (Applebee,  et  al.,  1989);  and  chastised  schools  for  a  lack  of  focus  and  curriculum 
coherence  (Boyer,  1983;  Sizer,  1984),  to  cite  just  a  few. 

While  some  reports  made  at  least  passing  reference  to  school-to-work  transition  issues, 
the  overwhelming  effect  of  this  first  wave  of  reform  reports  was  to  place  the  focus  on 
academic  issues.  To  the  extent  that  these  reports  were  concerned  with  the  school-to- 
work  transition  at  all,  they  implicitly  assumed  that  if  academic  skills  were  improved,  the 
transition  would  take  care  of  itself.  This  viewpoint  was  reinforced  by  reports  by  private 
sector  groups  (e.g.,  Research  and  Policy  Committee  of  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development,  1991;  Lund  and  McGuire,  1984),  which  argued  that  employers  could  do 
the  training  if  schools  turned  out  students  with  good  basic  skills.  As  Hamilton  (1990:12) 
put  it,  "chief  executive  officers  of  large  corporations  have  become  leading  proponents  of 
improved  academic  education  .  .  .  arguing  that  they  must  invest  heavily  in  remedial 
education  before  beginning  to  train  new  workers  for  specific  jobs." 

While  some  of  these  reports  stressed  the  need  for  major  changes  in  pedagogy  and  curric- 
ulum, the  main  result  of  this  first  wave  of  education  reform  was  the  imposition  of  in- 
creased academic  requirements  on  local  systems  by  state  legislatures.  Some  criticized 
this  emphasis  on  tougher  standards,  arguing  that  it  would  increase  failure  rates  of  the 
disadvantaged  while  offering  little  or  nothing  to  enhance  their  instruction  (Levin,  1985). 
Evidence  available  at  the  end  of  the  decade  (Clune,  et  al.,  1989)  found  little  to  support 
this  criticism,  but  also  concluded  that  the  reforms  themselves  had  produced  few  benefits, 
largely  because  there  was  no  consensus  about,  and  frequently  little  attention  to,  how  to 
translate  tougher  standards  and  new  course  requirements  into  improved  instruction  in 
individual  schools  and  classrooms. 
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Restructuring 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  decade,  a  second  wave  of  school  reform,  generally  called 
"restructuring,"  began  lo  supersede  the  excellence  reforms,  stimulated  by  a  report  of  the 
Carnegie  Forum  on  Education  and  the  Economy  (1986)  and  high-profile  early  publicity 
and  teachers  union  support  given  to  efforts  in  such  school  systems  as  Dade  County,  San 
Diego  and  Rochesf^^r.  While  "restructuring"  means  different  things  in  different  places, 
dominant  themes  include  moving  to  school-based  management,  with  site  accountability 
for  results;  empowering  teachers  not  only  to  share  in  decisions  but  to  redesign  curricula, 
educational  programs  and  staffing  structures  in  the  school;  and  involving  parents  and  the 
community  in  governance  or  programming  (see,  for  example,  McDonnell,  1989;  David, 
1989). 

While  observers  have  found  that  restructuring  to  date  has  often  succeeded  in  enlisting 
the  creative  energies  of  many  teachers,  yielding  an  aura  of  excitement  and  potential  for 
change,  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  has  accomplished  what  its  proponents  argue  it  will: 
radically  change  school  systems  and  improve  student  learning.  Indeed,  as  McDonnell 
(1989)  warns,  restructuring  proposals  tend  to  be  short  in  elaborating  even  casual  logical 
hypotheses  about  their  relation  to  improved  learning.  Furthermore,  most  restructuring 
has  occurred  under  the  purview  of  superintendents  and  existing  school  bureaucracies, 
which,  the  proponents  of  restructuring  often  argue,  are  part  of  the  problem.  In  fact, 
some  proponents  argue  that  those  bureaucracies  must  be  dismantled  and  stripped  of 
their  political  control  before  serious  restructuring  can  occur-an  argument  made  most 
forcefully  by  choice  advocates  (Chubb  and  Moe,  1990). 

The  effectiveness  of  restructuring  in  any  of  its  variants,  in  short,  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
further  question  of  whether  any  improvement  wrought  by  restructuring  helps  students-in 
particular  disadvantaged  students-achieve  better  school-to-work  transitions  also  remains. 
It  seems  safe  to  say  that  it  probably  will  not,  unless  specific  attention  is  paid  both  to 
more  effective  basic  education  of  the  disadvantaged  and  to  creating  new  avenues  to 
and/or  linkages  with  postsecondary  training  and  the  labor  market.  Nevertheless,  one 
basic  axiom  of  the  restructuring  movement-that  change  and  improvement  must  occur 
school  by  school  with  the  enthusiastic  participation  of  teachers-seems  highly  plausible 
and  needs  to  be  considered  in  any  effort  to  improve  the  transition. 

Career  Guidance 

It  is  widely  believed  that  career  guidance  is  especially  important  to  Hntaged  youth, 

who  frequently  lack  informal  exposure  to  the  range  of  careers  and  knowledge  about  their 
educational  and  other  requireme^its,  though  career  guidance  is  often  the  lowest  priority 
for  school  counselors  (Hoyt,  1990). 
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Campbell,  et  al.,  (1983)  have  reviewed  findings  of  over  100  empirical  studies  of  career 
guidance  conducted  between  1970  and  1980.  They  conclude  that  most  studies  have 
found  evidence  that  career  guidance  activities  can  be  effective  in  a  number  of  dimen- 
sions (improved  school  attendance  and  graduation  rates,  career  knowledge  and  planning 
skills,  personal  and  interpersonal  work  skiUs)  if  such  activities  are  provided  in  a  systemat- 
ic developmental  sequence.  However,  the  authors  caution  that  few  of  the  studies  they 
reviewed  used  random  assignment  control  groups,  almost  all  were  short-term  and  none 
followed  students  long  enough  to  see  if  there  were  any  impacts  on  labor  force  participa- 
tion. Further,  most  studies  do  not  distinguish  between  results  for  disadvantaged  and 
other  groups. 

Stronger  evidence  on  the  impact  of  career  guidance  strategies  comes  from  the  random 
assignment  evaluation  of  Career  Beginnings,  a  24-site  demonstration  program  that  pro- 
vided summer  work  experience  and  an  array  of  guidance  activities  (coUege  and  job  fairs, 
mentoring,  financial  aid  counseling,  preparation  for  taking  the  college  boards,  job  readi- 
ness training,  etc.)  in  the  summer  and  the  senior  year.  This  demonstration,  targeting 
disadvantaged  youth,  had  the  twin  goals  of  increasing  college  attendance  and  in.  proving 
the  jobs  obtained  by  students  not  going  to  college.  The  results  v?ned  widely  by  site  but, 
overall,  a  significantly  higher  proportion  of  experimental  students  (53.2%)  went  to  col- 
lege than  controls  (48.5%).  Initially,  experimental  students  had  lower  employment  rates 
and  earnings  than  controls,  reflecting  a  trade-off  between  education  and  work,  but  differ- 
ences washed  out  in  a  year  (Cave  and  Quint,  1990). 

There  is  certainly  plausibility  to  the  argument  for  systematic  career  guidance,  and  the 
Career  Beginnings  demonstration  shows  that  a  multimodal  approach  can  affect  college 
attendance  rates.  Evidence  on  effects  of  career  guidance  on  career  attainment  for  the 
non-college-bound,  however,  is  nonexistent. 

Vocational  Education 

Vocational  education  was  a  nonstarter  in  the  major  reform  efforts  of  the  decade.  With 
studies  undercutting  its  traditional  claim  of  providing  an  economic  advantage  to  youth 
through  training  for  specific  jobs,  and  corporate  reports  claiming  business  would  take 
care  of  skills  training  if  schools  laid  a  good  foundation,  vocational  education  was  either 
scarcely  mentioned  or  dismissed  by  most  reform  reports.  Further,  there  is  evidence  that 
in  at  least  some  states,  after  two  or  more  decades  of  rising  enrollments,  vocational  en- 
rollments dropped  sharply  as  the  added  course  requirements  of  the  academic  excellence 
reforms  squeezed  vocational  options  (Bailey,  1991). 

Ironically,  the  1980s  saw  a  second  generation  of  studies  of  the  economic  payoffs  to 
vocational  education  that  were  somewhat  more  favorablfe  than  the  studies  of  the  late 
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1970s.  Unlike  the  earlier  studies-which  classified  students  as  vocational,  general  or 
academic  based  on  their  own  characterizations  of  their  program-these  studies  classified 
students  according  to  transcript  data  that  showed  whether  they  took  a  heavy  concentra- 
tion of  vocational  courses  or  simply  a  smattering  of  elective  vocational  courses.  In  fact, 
almost  all  students  in  what  Powell,  Farrar  and  Cohen  (1985)  have  called  the  "shopping 
mall"  high  schools  of  America  elect  at  least  one  vocational  class,  but  only  about  13 
percent  can  be  considered  "concentrators"  (Hamilton,  1990). 

Studies  that  accounted  for  the  quantity  of  vocational  education  courses  taken  continued 
to  find,  as  had  most  earlier  studies,  payoffs  for  women  taking  vocational  education  in 
office  trades,  and  found  stronger  evidence  of  at  least  short-term  payoffs  for  men  and 
women  in  other  fields  (Meyer,  1981;  Rumberger  and  Daymont,  1989;  Bishop,  1989). 
Meyer  (1981),  however,  whose  studies  provide  the  best  longitudinal  data  available,  found 
that  these  benefits  had  eroded  and  in  some  cases  become  negative  six  years  after  gradua- 
tion. Finally,  the  studies  using  different  data  bases  were  not  uniform  in  their  findings  of 
benefits  for  men  and  women  in  fields  outside  office  trades. 

Integrating  Academic  and  Vpc^tional  Education 

But  if  vocational  education  suffered,  the  1980s  were  also  a  period  in  which  adversity 
stimulated  significant  rethinking  of  its  nature  and  role.  The  core  of  this  rethinking,  much 
of  it  embodied  in  the  1990  reauthorization  of  the  Perkins  Act  (Wirt,  1991),  is  an  effort  to 
move  secondary  school  vocational  education  away  from  its  historical  emphasis  on  train- 
ing for  specific  jobs  (though  that  goal  is  not  totally  eliminated)  toward  a  new  emphasis 
on  vocational  education  as  an  alternative  to  academic  education  for  teaching  both  basic 
and  "higher-order"  academic  skills  (e.g.,  problem-solving  skills). 

As  a  corollary  reform,  emphasis  is  placed  on  deferring  skills  training  for  specific  occupa- 
tions to  the  11th  grade  or  later,  v/ith  support  in  par' Ocular  for  "tech  prep"  and  other  "two 
plus  two"  programs  initially  advocated  by  Parnell  (1985).  These  are  programs  tnat  link 
the  last  two  years  of  high  school  with  two  years  of  community  or  technical  college,  in  a 
sequence  of  activities  emphasizing  the  academic  skills  needed  to  succeed  in  an  occupa- 
tion and  blending  academic  with  vocational  training. 

These  trends,  which  to  some  extent  bridge  the  distinction  between  vocational  education 
and  career  education,  are  responsive  both  to  longstanding  criticisms  of  vocational  educa- 
tion as  a  "dumping  ground"  for  students  who  do  poorly  in  academics,  and  to  arguments 
that  academic  skill  requirements  are  increasing  in  the  labor  force. 

The  ability  of  occupation-oriented  programs  to  serve  as  vehicles  for  teaching  academic 
skills  on  a  mass  scale  remains  to  be  seen.  There  is  no  definitive  evidence  on  how  best  to 
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integrate  the  teaching  of  basic  skills  into  occupational  content  and  contexts.  However, 
the  pote*  *:al  of  this  approach  gains  credence  from  several  sources.  While  vocational 
educate  ,  adult  educators  and  others  have  long  argued  that  many  learn  best  when  aca- 
demic skills  are  taught  in  an  applied  context,  it  is  only  recently  that  shreds  of  evidence 
and  a  strong  theoretical  basis  for  this  approach  have  begun  to  take  shape. 

Some  educators  believe  vocational  students  suffer  in  terms  of  academic  basic  skills,  but  if 
so,  this  may  reflect  the  use  of  vocational  education  in  lieu  of  academics  in  many  schools. 
Bishop  (1989),  for  instance,  has  found  that  when  vocational  students  also  took  more 
rigorous  academic  courses,  their  basic  skills  gains  were  comparable  to  nonacademic 
students.  Bottoms  (1989)  reviews  evidence  of  solid  gains  in  mathematics  skills  taught  as 
an  integral  part  of  vocational  programs.  And,  while  not  including  measures  of  academic 
gains  per  se,  quasi-experimental  studies  of  programs  in  Philadelphia  and  California  using 
the  High  School  Academies  model~a  school-within-a-school  with  emphasis  on  work 
experience-show  improvements  in  school  attainment,  graduation  rates  and  post-high 
school  employment  (Stone,  et  al.,  1989;  McMulIan  and  Snyder,  1987b). 

The  intellectual  energy  behind  integrating  vocational  and  academic  skills,  however, 
comes  from  the  field  of  cognitive  science-the  study  of  how  people  learn  to  think  and 
solve  problems.  This  complex  body  of  research,  and  its  implications  for  vocational 
education,  has  been  extensively  reviewed  and  skillfully  synthesized  by  Raizen  (1989). 
Tne  central  point,  however,  is  that  virtually  all  cognitive  skills-analyzing,  synthesizing, 
problem-solving,  etc.-are  learned  by  most  people,  most  of  the  time,  in  particular  contexts 
that  present  a  problem  *   be  solved.  These  contexts  or  settings  rarely  resemble  tradi- 
tional classrooms  and  have  .     ^  to  do  with  instruction  from  teacher  lectures-the  domi- 
nant form  of  classroom  education  (Goodlad,  i984). 

Resnick  (1987),  a  leader  in  the  field,  has  argued  further  that  there  is  a  disjuncture  be- 
tween the  kinds  of  problems  presented  in  the  workplace  and  those  presented  in  school. 
She  notes,  for  instance,  that  in  school,  material  is  rr?,d  oO  students  can  answer  questions 
about  it,  while  in  the  workplace,  the  expectation  is  that  reading  will  lead  lo  new  behav- 
iors. In  school  math,  uic  emphasis  is  on  solving  problems  with  all  data  provided;  in  the 
workplace,  it  is  on  applying  "expert"  problem-solving  techniques  to  a  range  of  situations 
in  which  the  relevant  data  must  be  discerned. 

Scribner  and  Stephens  (1989),  in  some  of  the  basic  research  underlying  this  finding., 
further  have  found  little  correlation  between  ability  to  solve  typical  classroom  problems 
and  ability  to  solve  the  kinds  of  problems  encountered  in  the  workplace.  They  suggest 
that  this  disjuncture  Hes  behind  frequent  complaints  of  employers  that  youth  lack  prob- 
lem-solving skills  and,  further,  that  use  of  the  workplace  (actual  or  simulated)  as  a  leain- 
ing  setting  may  be  the  best  strategy  for  increasing  those  skills. 
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The  road  from  cognitive  science  theory  to  vocational  education  practice  has  not  been 
built,  though  many  believe  it  can  be.  If  so,  vocational  education-albeit  in  much  revised 
form-could  become  an  important  part  of  the  reform  agenda  of  the  1990s  as  well  as  a 
key  part  of  an  improved  school-to-work  transition,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  new  training 
system,  such  as  that  proposed  by  the  Commission  on  the  Skills  of  the  American  Work- 
force (1990),  or  as  a  much  revamped  version  of  "voc  ed"  in  high  schools  and  community 
colleges. 

Work  Experience 

The  relevance  of  work  experience  to  the  school-to-work  transition  is  a  topic  that,  while 
not  a  major  emphasis  of  school  reform  or  JTPA  (with  the  significant  exception  of  sum- 
mer jobs),  has  nevertheless  come  under  considerable  scrutiny  in  the  past  15  years  and 
merits  discussion.  The  literature  is  characterized  by  some  controversy  and  conflicting 
findings. 

A  number  of  large  surveys  have  found  that  up  to  a  point,  working  as  a  teenager  is  pre- 
dictive of  success  at  finding  employment  as  an  adult  (D'Amico  and  Baker,  1984;  Meyer 
and  Wise,  1982;  Kang  and  Bishop,  1986).  Analyzing  NLS  data,  for  example,  D'Amico 
and  Baker  (1984)  have  found  that  work  experience  is  associated  with  a  higher  likelihood 
of  school  completion,  no  decline  in  grades  of  high  school  students,  and  modest  wage  and 
employment  benefits  after  graduation.  These  effects  seemed  to  pertain  regardless  of  the 
nature  of  the  job.  A  number  of  studies,  however,  have  arrived  at  a  consensus  that  the 
benefits  stop  at  about  20  hours  per  week,  after  which  work  experience  may  interfere  with 
schooling  and  begin  to  produce  negative  effects  (Hamilton,  1990). 

However,  there  are  a  number  of  questions  important  to  policymakers  and  program 
planners  that  these  large  surveys  and  research  studies  cannot  answer  alone.  One  is 
whether  these  effects  simply  reflect  higher  levels  of  motivation  among  those  who  work, 
or  whether  they  indicate  that  the  experience  ilself  helps  develop  human  capital.  Another 
\r  whether  work  experience  as  a  planned  program  intervention  produces  the  same  bene- 
fits as  "naturally  occurring"  work,  and  a  third  v.  whether  the  quality  of  the  work  experi- 
ence affects  the  nature  or  degree  of  its  benefits.  To  answer  these  questions,  one  must 
turn  to  studies  of  programs  that  have  attempted  to  use  work  experience  as  a  program 
intervention,  as  well  as  to  ethnographic  studies  and  studie:;  of  characteristics  of  work 
experience  that  address  qualitative  issues.  Here,  the  picture  becomes  more  complex. 

Studies  of  summer  jobs  programs,  CETA  work  experience  and  o;her  programs  in  which 
work  experience  is  the  primary  intervention  have  generally  been  inconclusive  or  found 
little  or  no  economic  benefit  (Taggart,  1981;  Hahn  and  Lerman,  1985;  Wolf,  et  al.,  1987; 
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Bassi,  et  al.,  1984;  Betsey,  et  al.,  1985).  However,  as  Smith  and  Gambone  argue,^  some 
studies,  such  as  the  Entitlement  findings  (Farkas,  et  al.,  1984)  noted  earlier,  found  short- 
term  gains  in  earnings,  and  other  researchers  suggest  that  work  experience  combined 
with  other  services  (e.g.,  basic  skills  education  and  job  training)  may  have  benefits  and 
should  be  further  researched. 

Most  of  the  studies  just  cited  focus  on  out-of~school  youth,  however.  They  cannot,  ac- 
cordingly, be  generalized  to  in-school  youth-the  population  whose  apparent  work  experi- 
ence benefits  are  captured  by  large  surveys-especiaJly  since  in-school  youth  who  work 
are  by  definition  receiving  a  combination  of  work  experience  and  other  services  (albeit, 
not  necessarily  in  a  coherently  planned,  well-integrated  program). 

Cooperative  education  is  the  most  widespread  form  of  work/study  education  in  second- 
ary schools.  Typically,  co-op  serves  vocational  education  students  with  good  school 
records  who,  in  their  senior  year,  receive  school  credit  while  working  in  part-time  paid 
jobs  in  their  field  of  study.  Studies  of  co-op  education's  effectiveness  show  that  large 
percentages  of  co-op  graduates  get  jobs  with  their  co-op  employers,  and  co-op  students, 
like  EBCE  students,  tend  to  be  more  satisfied  with  school  than  comparison  youth.  But 
the  studies  have  generally  failed  to  fmd  economic  impacts  (Stern,  et  al.,  1989).  Stern 
(1991)  notes,  however,  that  these  studies  are  inconclusive  because  they  fail  to  control  for 
student  work  experience  outside  of  school. 

Other  than  studies  of  co-op  education,  evidence  on  the  benefit  of  work  experience  as  a 
school  program  is  confined  primarily  to  studies  of  programs  that  include  work  experience 
as  a  component  of  the  program,  such  as  the  studies  of  EBCE  and  the  High  School 
Academies  programs  cited  above.  These  studies,  which  vary  in  methodological  rigor, 
tend  to  find  modest  educational  benefits,  and  one  (McMullan  and  Snyder,  1987b) 
showed  modest  economic  benefits  using  a  quasi-experimental  method. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  research  on  in-school  work  experience  suggests  that  it  may  con- 
tribute to  dropout  prevention  and  student  satisfaction  with  school  (presumably  inter- 
related findings),  but  its  long-term  economic  benefits  are  somewhere  between  mooest 
and  uncertain.  As  with  out-of-school  youth,  it  is  the  combination  of  work  experience 
with  other  activities  that  appears  most  likely  to  yield  benefits. 

The  question  that  remains  is  whether  the  quality  of  the  work  experience  is  important. 
Some  (e.g.,  Hamilton,  1990)  have  argued  that  the  secondary  labor  market  jobs  most 
commonly  held  by  youth  are  likely  to  be  miseducative.  Greenberger  and  Steinberg 
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(1986),  in  an  influential  study,  found  that  many  teenagers  developed  cynical  attitudes 
about  the  meaningfulness  of  work  from  their  experience  in  low-skill  service  and  retail 
jobs,  though,  oddly,  they  found  evidence  as  well  of  a  strengthened  work  ethic. 

However,  others  have  found  the  contrary.  For  instance,  Charner  and  Fraser  (1984) 
found  that  youth  employed  in  fast  food  jobs  were  generally  positive  about  their  experi- 
ence and  believed  they  learned  important  generic  lessons  about  working  and  some  useful 
skills  from  them.  More  recently.  Stone,  et  al,,  (1989)  have  explored  whether  such  quali- 
tative features  as  the  complexity  of  the  job  and  range  of  opportunities  to  learn  make  a 
difference,  with  evidence  that,  at  least  in  the  perception  of  students,  they  do. 

Pending  more  definitive  research,  one  is  left  with  the  overall  conclusion  that  work  expe- 
rience may  be  part-albeit  a  modest  part-of  the  answer  to  the  school-to-work  transition, 
but  its  effectiveness  may  depend  on  both  the  nature  of  the  program  in  which  it  is  embed- 
ded and  the  nature  of  the  job. 

Employment  and  Training 

While  basic  education  was  undergoing  various  waves  of  reform  and  vocational  education 
was  undergoing  rethinking,  disadvantaged  youth  continued  as  a  major  target  population 
of  JTPA,  which  replaced  CETA  in  1984.  With  a  prime  focus  on  out-of-school  youth  and 
a  prevalence  of  short-term  programs  aimed  at  job  placement  or  teaching  work  readiness 
competencies  (GAO,  1990),  JTPA  does  not  cast  much  light  on  the  school-to-work  transi- 
tion. Nor  did  research  on  youth  employment  and  training  programs  in  the  1980s  produce 
much  new  knowledge.'^ 

Although  the  JTPA  youth  experience  as  a  whole  is  but  marginally  related  to  the  issue  of 
the  school-to-work  transition,  two  significant  schcol-to-work  initiatives  that  came  of  age 
in  the  eighties  were  Jobs  for  America's  Graduates  (JAG)  and  the  Boston  Compact  and 
its  replications. 

JAG,  an  outgrowth  of  the  YEDPA-funded  Jobs  for  Delaware  Graduates,  provides  job 
readiness  training,  job  development  and  placement  assistance,  and  other  supportive 
services  for  high  school  seniors  seeking  employment.  A  quasi-experimental  evaluation 
conducted  for  JAG  by  Sum  (1987)  found  that  JAG  participants  experienced  at  least 
short-term  earnings  and  employment  gains. 
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The  Compact's  main  features  were  the  development  of  a  school-based  career  service,  run 
by  the  Boston  Private  Industry  Council,  and  pledges  by  Boston  employers  to  hire  quali- 
fied graduates.  The  Compact  appears  to  have  helped  improve  access  by  public  school 
graduates  to  jobs  with  major  employers  (McMullan  and  Snyder,  1987a).  Spring  (1988) 
argues  it  also  played  a  role  in  Boston's  achievement  of  equal  employment-to-population 
ratios  for  black  and  white  youth  in  the  mid-1980s,  though  this  may  have  been  the  result 
of  a  super  hot  economy. 

Taken  together,  the  experiences  of  JAG  and  the  Compact  suggest  that  programs  that 
provide  coaching  and  assistance  in  job  placement  for  graduating  seniors  can  help  with 
the  transition  to  work.  However,  such  intervention  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  picture:  it 
does  not  serve  dropouts  or  improve  preparation.  Nor  did  the  incentive  of  a  "guai'anteed" 
job  in  Boston  seem  to  have  any  effect  on  dropout  rates.  Neither  effort  has  good  long- 
term  data,  and  while  JAG  has  been  a  successful  replication,  the  pledge  feature  of  the 
Compact  was  not  adopted  by  employers  in  half  the  sites  of  a  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
ness replication  (National  Alliance  of  Business,  1989), 

Apprenticeship 

Enthusiasm  for  apprenticeship-type  programs  that  integrate  academic  and  vocational 
education  burgeoned  in  the  late  eighties,  though  the  belief  that  we  have  something  to 
learn  about  the  school-to-work  transition  from  other  industrialized  nations-especially 
Germany-is  not  new.  The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  was  the  first  major 
business  group  to  argue  that  U.S.  industry  is  disadvantaged  in  competing  with  German 
industry  because  we  lack  what  the  Germans  have-a  separate,  well-developed  system  of 
vocational  education.  This  was  in  1911  (Wirth,  1986). 

Eighty  years  later,  many  of  the  leading  critics  of  our  school-to-work  transition  system  are 
also  looking  at  Germany  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  other  industrialized  nations,  for  much 
the  same  reason.  A  GAO  report  (1990),  for  example,  notes  that  youth  unemployment 
rates  in  Germany,  Sweden  and  Japan  are  considerably  below  those  in  the  United  States, 
as  are  the  differentials  between  youth  and  adult  unemployment.  All  three  are  countries 
in  which  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  students  go  on  to  college  than  in  the  United 
States. 

In  Germany,  about  70  percent  of  youth  enter  the  employer-based  dual  system  at  age  15 
or  16.  where  a  combination  of  government-financed  classroom  education  (usually  one 
day  a  week)  and  employer-financed  apprenticeships,  conducted  in  the  work  place,  contin- 
ues their  education.  About  one-quarter  of  German  firms  sponsor  apprenticeships,  which 
are  offered  in  a  wide  range  of  manufacturing,  office  and  service  jobs,  and  which  are 
subject  to  national  training  standards  developed  by  industry,  labor  and  government 
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jointly.  According  to  Nothdurft  (1989),  about  half  of  apprentices  receive  jobs  with  the 
films  providing  their  employment  and-when  the  economy  is  strong-most  of  the  rest  end 
up  in  training-related  jobs. 

In  Sweden,  about  90  percent  of  youth  who  complete  compulsory  schooling  at  age  16 
enter  "upper  secondary'  schools  for  programs  that  vary  in  length  from  two  to  four  years. 
Most  of  those  not  planning  to  attend  college  are  in  vocational  programs  in  five  broad 
occupational  categories.  These  are  programs  run  by  local  school  authorities,  in  which 
"the  line  betv/een  education  and  job  training  is  intentionally  blurred"  (Nothdurft, 
1991:13).  For  these  youth,  upper  secondary  schooling  coasists  of  a  core  curriculum  of 
Swedish,  English  and  math;  course  work  in  then"  chosen  field;  and  work  experience, 
which  increases  from  between  10  and  20  percent  to  60  percent  of  then-  time  over  three 
years.  Business  and  labor  provide  work  experience,  curriculum  advice  and,  in  some 
cases,  training.  In  addition,  the  Swedes  have  a  Youth  Guarantee  that  provides  a  wide 
range  of  stipended  training  and  work  experience  for  the  10  percent  of  youth  who  do  not 
enter  upper  secondary  schools. 

In  Japan,  the  basic  structure  of  the  system  is  not  dissimilar  to  that  in  the  United  States, 
with  students  taking  12  years  of  basic  education.  According  to  the  GAO  (1990),  about 
30  percent  then  go  to  two-  or  four-year  colleges,  and  nearly  the  same  percentage  go  to 
proprietary  vocational  schools.  About  35  percent  go  directly  to  employment.  In  addition 
to  the  high  percentage  of  proprietary  school  enroUees,  there  are  some  critical  differences 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  that  seem  to  ease  the  t^'ansition  for  Japanese 
students.  One  is  higher  school  completion  rates,  which  the  GAO  argues  reflect  a  cultur- 
al belief  that  virtually  all  students  have  the  ability  to  succeed  in  school  if  they  apply 
themselves.  The  second  is  that  many  Japanese  industries  have  well-established  relation- 
ships with  schools  for  recruiting  employees,  whom  they  then  train. 

What  are  the  lessons  from  these  nations?  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  evidence  of  their 
superiority  to  the  U.S.  system  is  largely  anecdotal  and  descriptive,  strengths  appear  to  be 
fairly  clearly  demarcated  paths  from  school  to  work,  upper  secondary  and  postsecondary 
training  systems  that  do  an  effective  job  of  blending  work  experience,  occupational 
training  and  academics,  and  strong  employer  involvement.  Nothdurft  (1989)  suggests 
that  the  existence  of  a  widely  recognized  credentialing  system  helps  in  Germany,  and 
argues  further  that  in  contrast  to  the  English  and  French  systems,  which  are  less  well- 
developed  and  appear  less  effective,  the  German  and  Swedish  systems  are  able  to  work 
because  youth  enter  them  with  a  strong  basic  academic  education. 

Most  commentators  agree  that  none  of  these  systems  can  be  copied  exactly  in  the  United 
States  because  of  different  cultural  traditions.  One  is  resistance  to  the  kind  of  tracking 
of  youth  that  the  German  system,  in  particular,  embodies  (Stern,  1991;  Hamilton,  1990). 
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Another  is  that  U.S.  employers  have  little  tradition  of  investing  in  training  of  entry-level 
workers  and,  in  a  highly  mobile  society  where  workers  frequently  switch  jobs,  lack  an 
incentive  to  make  such  investments  (Stern,  1991). 

Whether  these  systems  can  be  adapted  to  the  United  States  in  ways  that  account  for 
cultural  differences  is  an  open  question.  A  further  question,  however,  is  whether  these 
systems,  duly  adapted,  would  be  more  effective  in  serving  the  disadvantaged.  Presumably 
they  would  not  unless  the  basic  educational  performance  of  these  youth  is  improved. 
ITie  current  literature  offeis  no  definitive  information  on  this  topic,  though  there  are 
hints  that  these  systems  have  problems  dealing  with  the  equivalent  of  our  "at-risk"  youth. 

The  Swedish  second-chance  system  exists  for  what  they  call  "difficult  youth"  who  do  not 
enter  the  upper  secondary  levels,  but  its  effectiveness  is  not  clear.  The  German  dual 
system  attempts  to  enroll  children  of  foreign  workers,  but  they  are  underrepresented; 
their  presence  in  the  system  is  resented  by  some  Germans,  especially  when  unemploy- 
ment is  high;  language  differences  apparently  create  problems;  and  those  who  are  en- 
rolled may  be  overrepresented  in  training  for  lower-level  jobs  (Nothdurft,  1989).  But  all 
this  is  fragmentary,  and  the  benefits  of  the  Swedish  and  German  systems  for  disadvan- 
taged youth  of  those  societies  warrant  further  investigation. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  IMPLEMENTATION:  A  CROSS-CUTTING  ISSUE 

Many  practitioners  believe  in  their  bones  that  how  well  a  program  is  designed,  managed 
and  staffed  makes  a  big  difference  in  results.  Absent  a  coherent  overall  system  spanning 
the  terrain  from  school  to  work,  good  single  programs  are  not  the  answer.  Yet  one 
cannot  imagine  a  good  system  without  good  programs,  and  the  question  of  implementa- 
tion, while  not  totally  ignored,  is  rarely  given  much  attention  in  the  literature.  The  focus 
is  on  types  of  programs  and  services,  not  the  quality  of  their  implementation.  The  pro- 
gram itself  remains  the  proverbial  "black  box." 

There  are,  of  course,  reasons  for  this.  Policymakers  have  more  control  over  the  type  of 
service  or  program  that  is  funded  than  they  do  over  the  quality  of  implementation. 
Further,  it  is  hard  to  develop  simple  measures  of  program  quality  that  can  be  adequately 
incorporated  into  large-scale  studies.  The  qualitative  measures  that  can  be  incorporated 
in  more  intense,  observational  studies  often  rely  on  observer  judgment,  making  them 
hard  to  validate,  and  it  is  difficult  to  generalize  from  such  studies. 

Nevertheless,  probing  beyond  the  generally  modest  or  discouraging  results  of  so  many  of 
the  studies  we  have  reviewed,  &t  possibility  emerges  that  quality  of  implementation 
makes  as  much  difference-and  perhaps  more--than  choice  of  model.  There  are  several 
strands  to  this  argument. 
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In  basic  education  reform,  some  of  the  rationale  for  restructuring  lies  in  the  so-called 
"effective  schools"  research,  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  argues  that  school  performance 
improves  when  schools  have  a  strong  leader  and  staff  who  share  a  clear  and  common 
vision  of  goals,  a  strong  emphasis  on  instruction  and  an  ejq^ectation  that  students  will 
learn.  These  are  characteristics  of  well-run  schools,  heavily  dependent  on  the  staff  at 
those  schools,  and  less  dependent  on  the  program  model  or  systemwide  policies.  Hence, 
the  emphasis  on  site-based  management. 

While  restructuring  has  yet  to  prove  itself,  it  at  least  has  a  strategy  for  implementation, 
as  opposed  to  the  academic  excellence  reforms,  whose  minimal  impacts  have  been  attrib- 
uted in  part  to  their  reliance  on  legislating  excellence  with  minimal  attention  to  imple- 
mentational  concerns. 

The  studies  of  vocational  education  tliat  found  some  signs  of  effectiveness  have  conclud- 
ed not  only  that  the  number  of  vocational  courses  was  important,  but,  in  the  only  study 
to  examine  the  issue,  that  whether  or  not  the  student  took  a  coherent  program  was 
associated  with  economic  benefits  (Rumberger  and  Daymont,  1989).  Likewise,  studies  of 
the  effects  of  vocational  education  on  academic  skills  development  have  found  that  a 
major  factor  in  determining  whether  vocational  students  gained  those  skills  was  \^ether 
they  took  courses  with  a  high  degree  of  academic  content  (Bishop,  1989;  Wu-t,  et  al., 
1989). 

Studies  of  replication  efforts  of  the  High  School  Academies  (Stern,  et  al.,  1989)  and 
EBCE  (Bucknam  and  Brand,  1983)  both  found  that  results  were  strongest  when  the  basic 
program  model  was  most  faithfully  replicated.  Further,  it  is  commonplace  in  demonstra- 
tion research  to  find  that  some  sites  do  much  better  than  others.  While  this  may  simply 
be  a  result  of  chance,  as  most  statistical  models  assume,  it  may  also  be  saying  something 
about  the  importance  of  implementation. 

Similarly,  studies  of  career  guidance  reviewed  by  Campbell,  et  al.,  (1983)  stress  tlie 
importance  to  effectiveness  of  structured  sequences  of  activities.  The  Career  Beginnings 
evaluation,  noting  a  very  wide  range  of  impacts  among  sites  (from  strongly  positive  to 
slightly  negative),  stresses  the  importance  of  attention  to  implementation. 

None  of  these  arguments  are  strictly  conclusive,  yet  they  join  with  common  sense  in 
suggesting  that  any  effort  to  improve  the  school-to-work  transition  that  fails  to  give 
careful  attention  and  strong  support  to  quality  implementation  will  not  succeed. 
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SUMMARY 

From  this  review,  three  broad  conclusions  emerge,  which  are  important  to  summarize 
not  because  they  help  to  provide  a  clear  road  map  for  the  future  (indeed,  they  do  not), 
but  rather  because  they  define  the  complex,  elusive  and  disjointed  nature  of  the  school- 
to-work  topic. 

L  The  thinking  and  policy  initiatives  that  have  emerged  in  the  past  30  years  drew  on  a 
range  of  intellectual  sources  and  disciplines,  seldom  if  ever  meshed  in  useful  ways,  and 
have  not  yet  converged  in  the  kinds  of  consensus  that  might  undergird  coherent  policy 
formulation  in  t^^  future. 

2.  The  diffuse  and  polycentric  nature  of  these  shifting  emphases  and  ideas  reflects  a 
significant  underlying  point:  a  multiplicity  of  institutions  (and  their  underlying  view- 
points) are  spanned  in  the  school-to-work  transition,  and  must  be  accommodated  in  any 
large-scale  national  policy. 

3.  Nevertheless,  two  significant  points  of  agreement  emerge  and  should  find  a  place  in 
any  policy: 

■  Education  beyond  high  school  probably  looms  as  essential  for  the  young  worker 
and  thus  opportunities  for  such  attainment  must  be  found;  and 

■  The  role  of  work  experience  in  the  school-to-work  transition,  while  probably 
limited,  is  significant  and  needs  more  focused  exploration  and  development. 
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IV.  DEVELOPING  AN  AGENDA  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

The  literature  and  experience  of  the  past  30  years  tell  us  a  good  deal  about  who  has 
trouble  making  the  schooHo-work  transition,  and  they  help  identify  shortcomings  that  at 
least  on  the  face  of  it  appear  to  exacerbate  problems.  Unfortunately,  however,  evalua- 
tion research,  while  providing  clues,  yields  little  definitive  information  on  what  should  be 
done,  how  best  to  do  it,  what  the  payoffs  of  an  improved  school-to-work  transition  system 
would  be,  or,  indeed,  why  disadvantaged  youth  have  such  difficulty. 

Further,  criticisms  of  the  school-to-work  transition  are  varied  in  their  specifics  and  there- 
fore lead  to  different  solutions.  Each  emphasizes  failings  in  different  areas:  basic  edu- 
cation (particularly  education  of  the  disadvantaged);  America's  economic  position  in 
international  competition;  and  the  social  and  economic  structures  and  forces  endemic  to 
the  country. 

RESEARCH  SHORTCOMINGS 

Part  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  research  findings  themselves.  On  questions 
about  the  effectiveness  of  programs,  such  as  career  education  and  vocational  education, 
and  specific  program  interventions,  such  as  work  experience  an  '  career  guidance,  the 
research  often  leaves  one  wondering  whether  the  glass  is  half  empty  or  half  full.  Positive 
findings  of  some  studies  are  contradicted  by  others;  what  positive  and  significant  findings 
exist  are  frequently  either  quite  modest  in  degree  or  short-term  in  nature;  and  much  of 
the  literature  is  subject  to  criticism  on  methodological  grounds-particularly  the  lack  of 
well-designed,  random  assignment  impact  studies.  The  conclusion  that  combinations  and 
well-articulated  sequences  of  services  are  necessary  seems  a  reasonable  inference  to  draw 
from  the  research,  but  there  is  little  guidance  as  to  precisely  what  combinations  or  se- 
quences. 

The  problem  is  compounded  by  the  disjointed  nature  of  much  of  the  research  (and  much 
programming  as  well).  Given  the  long-term,  multifaceted  and  complex  nature  of  the 
school-to-work  transuiOn,  and  the  range  of  institutions  involved  in  it,  a  degree  of  disjoint- 
edness  is  not  surprising;  but  it  remains  a  serious  handicap  in  efforts  to  craft  comprehen- 
sive policy  initiatives  and  programs  based  on  credible  evidence  about  probable  success. 

The  disjointedness  appears  in  many  ways.  Most  generally,  quite  different  research  tradi- 
tions constitute  the  overall  literature,  making  it  difficult  to  splice  findings  into  a  unifying 
theory.  Department  of  Labor  studies  have  often  been  econometric,  concerned  with 
economic  benefits,  and  employing  random  assignment  models  to  determine  impacts. 
While  some  education  studies  also  fit  this  description,  most  are  nonexperimental  and  are 
more  likely  to  focus  on  soft  outcome  measures  (e.g.,  changes  in  knowledge  or  attitudes). 
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A  strength  of  the  education  research  is  a  stronger  tradition  of  qualitative  studies,  which 
have  produced  some  provocative  findings:  for  instance,  Ogbu's  (1978,  1986)  argument 
that  inner-city  blacks  do  not  seek  to  achieve  in  school  because  they  believe  a  "job  ceiling" 
limits  the  payoffs  to  education;  Fine  and  Sandstrom's  (1988)  argument  that  dropouts  are 
sometimes  smarter  and  frequently  more  questioning  of  existing  school  practices  than 
graduates;  and  studies  reviewed  in  Gamoran  and  Berends  (1987)  of  the  negative  effects 
of  subtle  tracking  practices  on  student  achievement. 

Qu  Jitative  studies  might  help  cast  further  light  on  causes  of  different  race /ethnicity  and 
gender  experiences  in  the  transition,  though  ultimately  an  effort  is  needed  to  reconcile 
qualitative  and  other  research  traditions.  Existing  ethnographic  studies  are  sometunes  in 
tension-if  not  outright  conflict-with  survey  and  quantitative  studies  that  fiiid  that  blacks 
and  whites  receive  similar  returns  to  education,  that  poor  academic  performance  is  the 
best  predictor  of  dropping  out,  or  that  tracking  produces  uncertain  effects. 

Few  efforts  have  been  made  to  illuminate  or  reconcile  either  the  conflicting  findings 
about  the  effectiveness  of  program  modalities  or  the  apparent  conflict  between  qualita- 
tive and  quantitative  findings,  or  to  illuminate  the  importance  of  implementation  to  the 
effectiveness  of  program  models.  Similarly,  most  of  the  literature  and  almost  all  studies 
have  been  confined  to  examining  a  piece  of  the  school-to-work  transition  system  (e.g., 
school  programs  or  transitional  services)  with  little  attention  paid  to  the  importance  of 
precedent  or  antecedent  services  and  experiences. 

Finally,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  an  interaction  between  characteristics  of  the  labor 
market  and  program  outcomes.  It  is  common  for  econometric  studies  to  include  mea- 
sures of  gross  demand  (e.g.,  local  unemployment  rates)  in  their  models,  but  a  more 
detailed  model  of  interactions  is  called  for.  For  exa  nple,  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
the  consistent  finding  that  vocational  training  in  office  occupations  pays  off  for  women 
(but  not  men)  reflects  not  only  benefits  of  the  training  itself,  but  also  that  most  employ- 
ers rely  on  the  external  labor  market  to  provide  trained  secretarial  and  clerical  staTf;  that 
high  school  remains  a  sufficient  level  of  education  to  provide  the  entry-level  skills  need- 
ed in  many  of  these  jobs;  and  that  the  influence  of  gender-perhaps  on  both  worker  and 
employer  decisions-remains  strong  in  this  labor  market.  But  this  is  speculation,  and 
further  investigation  of  the  interactions  between  the  labor  market  and  training  could 
provide  useful  insights  into  the  appropriate  modes  of  training  as  well  as  levels  at  which 
training  should  occur  for  various  occupations. 

DEFINING  THE  ISSUES 

Tlie  issues  vary  considerably,  depending  on  the  critical  stance  of  the  observer.  As  noted, 
there  are  three  main  schools  of  thought  about  shortcomings  of  the  school-to-work  transi- 
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tion  system:  criticisms  of  basic  education,  criticisms  of  both  industry  and  education 
derived  from  concerns  about  international  economic  competitiveness,  and  criticisms 
rooted  in  broad  societal  analysis. 

Reforming  Public  Education 

The  most  venerable  and  voluminous  criticism  of  the  school-to-work  transition  focuses  on 
the  flaws  in  the  education  and  training  system.  Commonly  cited  flaws  are  poor  schools; 
low  expectations  for  students;  failure  to  teach  basic  skills;  failure  to  provide  sufficient 
emphasis  on  education  for  employment  for  the  non-college-bound  (e.g.,  lack  of  career 
counseling,  work  experience,  employability  development,  job  placement  assistance,  etc.); 
lack  of  programmatic  linkages  between  schools  and  postsecondary  training  programs; 
lack  of  linkages  between  schools  and  employers;  ill-defined  or  nonexistent  pathways  to 
employment  and  employer-based  training  after  leaving  school;  and  lack  of  incentive 
systems  clearly  relating  school  performance  to  employment  opportunities.    Finally,  critics 
note  that  there  is  too  little  funding  of  "second-chance"  programs  (largely  JTPA)  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  whose  schooling  does  not  prepare  them  for  employment  (e.g.,  GAO, 
1990;  Hoyt,  1990;  Barton,  1990;  Reisner  and  Balasubramanian,  1989;  Feichtner,  1989; 
Mangum,  1989). 

Much  of  this  criticism  leads  to  recommendations  to  put  more  resources  behind  career- 
related  educational  programs  in  schools  and  to  better  coordinate  existing  services. 
Bishop  (1988)  concurs  in  the  need  for  such  services,  but  makes  the  provocative  sugges- 
tion that  to  be  effective  they  must  be  embedded  in  a  system  of  incentives  that  make  a 
connection  between  school  performance  and  post-high  school  success  for  the  non-college 
student.  The  connection  is  real  and  understood  by  the  college-bound,  for  whom  test 
scores  and  grades  determine  college  admissions  options.  But  the  connection  is  accurately 
perceived  as  nonexistent  by  students  heading  for  the  work  force.  Bishop  argues,  review- 
ing five  major  studies  that  show  little  correlation  between  high  school  grades  and  wages 
received  after  high  school.  He  suggests  that  a  combination  of  new  assessment  measures 
that  capture  the  competencies  employers  seek,  and  policies  encouraging  employers  to  use 
these  records  in  making  hiring  decisions,  are  steps  that  would  improve  incentives. 

Others  argue  that  the  problem  is  a  more  basic  one  of  fundamental  school  reform. 
Recommendations  range  from  improving  basic  skills,  increased  emphasis  on  probiem- 
solving  and  higher-order  thinking,  and  higher  academic  standards-all  major  themes  of 
education  reform  in  the  last  decade~to  fully  funding  early  childhood  programs  and 
restructuring  schools  and  their  governance  systems.  Still  others  argue  the  need  to  create 
fundamentally  different  educational  options-such  as  apprentice-like  programs  inspired  to 
some  degree  by  the  German  dual  system,  which  involves  employers  and  educators  in 
providing  work-based  learning  (Hamilton,  1990;  Lerman  and  Pouncy,  1990). 
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While  much  of  the  literature  addresses  schooling  in  general,  some  also  focuses  on  voca- 
tional education  in  particular,  citing  lack  of  quality  vocational  programs  and/or  poor 
access  to  them  for  the  disadvantaged  (Bishop,  1988;  Wirt,  et  al.,  1989),  and  lack  of 
career  counseling,  supportive  services  and  transitional  assistance  to  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents participating  in  vocational  education  (Reisner  and  Biuasubramanian,  1989). 

As  Grubb  (1989a)  points  out,  such  criticisms- and  the  reconunendations  they  tend  to 
generate  for  the  elaboration  and/or  extension  of  training  programs,  either  in  school  or 
out-have  a  history  dating  back  to  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  underlying  syllogism  is: 

■  Youth  aren't  developing  the  right  skills  (knowledge,  attitudes,  etc.)  to  succeed  in 
the  workplace. 

■  They  aren't  because  the  education  and  training  institutions  aren't  doing  the  job. 

■  Therefore,  fix  the  institutions  and  youth  development  will  be  fixed. 

Critics  of  the  school-to-work  transition  who  fall  in  this  camp  frequently  allude  to  the 
economic  consequences  of  poorly  prepared  youth,  but  their  major  concerns  tend  to  be 
social.  Throughout  the  1960s,  1970s  and  part  of  the  1980s,  for  example,  concern  for 
minority  youth  unemployment  was  a  hallmark  of  federal  employment  and  training  policy 
as  well  as  much  local,  state  and  federal  education  policy-but  few  were  arguing  that  the 
future  of  the  economy  was  bound  up  in  improving  the  school-to-work  transition. 

Improving  U.S.  Economic  Competitiveness 

A  farther  reaching  critique  has  recently  emerged,  rooted  in  concern  that  inadequate 
strategies  for  human  resource  development-in  the  work  force  as  well  as  in  the  schools- 
are  a  major  threat  (some  argue  ihe.  major  threat)  to  the  competitiveness  of  the  United 
States  in  the  global  economy  (e.g..  Commission  on  Workforce  Quality  and  Labor  Market 
Efficiency,  1989;  Dertouzos,  et  al.,  1989;  Commission  on  the  SkiUs  of  the  American 
Vvorkforce,  1990;  Camevale,  1991).  While  most  of  the  earlier  literature  focused  on  high 
school  inadequacies,  these  criticisms  have  placed  new  stress  on  inadequacies  of  postsec- 
ondary  training  systems.  These  criticisms,  while  not  necessarily  incompatible  with  those 
focused  on  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth,  have  a  different  genesis  of  concern-more 
economic  than  social-and  tend  toward  a  some\^4iat  different  set  of  recommendations. 

A  prime  example  is  the  influential  report,  America's  Choice  (Commission  on  the  Skills 
of  the  American  Workforce,  1990),  which  recommends  grv%atly  increased  business  invest- 
ment in  training  and  education  of  the  work  force  and  creation  of  an  elaborate  national 
system  of  training  entiy-levei  workers,  loosely  patterned  after  European  practices  but 
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operated  on  a  decentralized  basis.  America's  Choice  speaks  directly  to  the  problem  of 
dropouts  and  other  low  achievers,  urging  creation  of  youth  centers  and  second-chance 
programs  to  help  all  students  achieve  a  new  credential,  the  "Certificate  of  Initial  Mas- 
tery," which  would  open  the  door  to  skills  training  programs  run  by  employers  and  oth- 
ers. 

These  recommendations  are  broadly  compatible  with  proposals  for  apprentice-like  sys- 
tems, but  they  are  not  so  sharply  focused  on  the  disadvantaged  and  others  with  low 
educational  attainments.  Rather,  America's  Choice  claims  that  up  to  70  percent  of  new 
American  workers  face  low-wage  futures  unless  dramatic  changes  in  the  existing  school- 
to-work  transition  are  effected.  This  argument  is  grounded  not  in  traditional 
supply/demand  concerns-indeed,  the  Commission  departs  from  some  studies  in  finding 
that  most  employers  are  relatively  satisfied  with  current  education  and  skill  levels-but 
rather  in  a  belief,  grounded  in  human  capital  theory,  that  the  United  States  must  develop 
a  more  skilled  work  force  to  increase  productivity  if  we  are  to  compete  in  the  global 
marketplace.  (Some  evidence  that  global  competition  in  fact  requires  higher  skills  of 
workers  is  reviewed  subsequently  in  this  paper). 

These  two  strands  differ,  then,  in  the  degree  to  which  they  treat  the  issue  of  the  school- 
to-work  transition  as  social  or  economic,  in  their  relative  emphasis  on  post-high  school 
training,  and  in  the  extent  to  which  they  view  the  issue  as  limited  to  a  problem  of  the 
disadvantaged  or  as  a  broader  problem  of  which  the  disadvantaged  are  a  part.  They 
share,  however,  the  assumption  that  extensions,  elaborations  or  new  institutional  arrange- 
ments of  the  education  and  training  system  can  solve  the  problem. 

Pursuing  Basic  Social  Reforms 

A  third  definition  of  the  issues  goes  even  further.  It  argues  that  the  problems  of  low- 
income  and  minority  youth  are  caused  by  forces  outside  the  control  of  schools  and  train- 
ing institutions,  such  as  the  effects  of  poverty  and  social  inequality.  Grubb  (1989a) 
summarizes  this  viewpoint: 

These  forces  include  socialization  within  families,  which  tend  to  vary  with 
class,  race  and  gender;  the  cultural  influences  on  youth  from  diverse  sourc- 
es, including  the  media;  and  the  labor  market  itself.  Squeezed  among 
other  powerful  institutions,  schools  and  other  youth  institutions  have  been 
relatively  powerless  to  make  the  changes  asked  of  them.  The  result  is  a  set 
of  programs  that  often  seem  ineffective  and  a  sense  that  there  has  been  no 
real  progress  against  the  enduring  problems  of  youth. 
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Variations  of  this  critique  include  analyses  suggesting  that  minority  youth,  as  a  result  of 
their  position  in  the  social  structure,  perceive  no  payoffs  to  education  and  may  develop 
an  antiachievement  ethic  (Ogbu,  1986;  Berryman,  1987);  that  tracking  students  into 
vocational  programs  at  both  secondary  and  community  college  levels  serves  to  socialize 
them  to  low  expectations  or  "cool  out"  their  aspirations  (Lazerson  and  Grubb,  1974; 
Rosenbaum,  1976);  and  that  the  so-called  secondary  labor  market  constitutes,  in  effect,  a 
kind  of  occupational  quicksand  into  which  large  numbers  of  the  disadvantaged  fall  (or 
are  pushed)  (studies  reviewed  in  Rumberger,  1981;  HamUton,  1990;  William  T.  Grant 
Foundation,  1988). 

This  critique,  while  not  necessarily  opposed  to  innovations  and  elaborations  of  the  educa- 
tion and  training  system,  leads  to  policy  recommendations  that  focus  on  interventions  in 
the  labor  force  and  other  social  institutions  as  prerequisite  to  the  effectiveness  of  educa- 
tion and  training  strategies. 

DEVELOPING  AN  EFFECTIVE  SYSTEM 

If  one  concludes  there  is  a  need  to  improve  the  school-to-work  transition,  which  seems  a 
reasonable  conclusion,  and  if  one  further  believes  that  improvements  and  elaborations  of 
the  education  and  training  system  are  sufficient  to  the  task  (a  somewhat  problematic 
conclusion),  the  operational  requirements  of  an  effective  school-to-work  transition  system 
seem  fairly  clear.  They  include: 

■  More  effective  basic  education  to  increase  the  proportion  of  students  who  gradu- 
ate from  school  with  the  academic  and  personal  skills  needed  to  participate  in 
subsequent  education,  training  and/or  employment. 

■  Transitional  assistance  to  help  young  people-especially  the  disadvantaged,  who 
have  the  fewest  familial  and  informal  resouices  to  draw  on-to  gain  information 
about  and  access  to  the  most  appropriate  post-high  school  options. 

■  Increased  employer  involvement  in  the  school-to-work  transition  system,  to  im- 
prove access  to  opportunities  and  improve  the  relevance  of  education  and  training 
to  emerging  labor  force  needs. 

■  Ai?.  expanded  system  of  post-high  school  training  opportunities  for  non-college 
youth,  (including  second-chance  programs)  to  provide  the  kind  and  qucJity  of 
cognitive  and  occupational  skills  development  required  for  high-skill,  high-wage 
jobs  in  industries  faced  with  international  competition. 
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How  best  to  reform  basic  education  is  the  most  fundamental  question,  for  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  any  set  of  school-to-work  transition  services  that  will  make  a  major  difference 
for  large  numbers  of  disadvantaged  youth,  absent  a  solid  grounding  in  the  old  basic  skills 
(three  Rs)  and  the  new  higher-order  skills  (e.g.,  problem-solving  and  teamwork). 

There  are  plenty  of  theories  but  little  consensus  and  less  evidence  on  how  to  effect  such 
reforms.  Dougherty,  et  al.,  (1989)  make  a  case  that  fundamental  restructuring  and 
related  changes  in  uses  of  time,  staffing,  curriculum,  pedagogy,  assessment,  school-parent 
relationships  and  social  organization  of  the  school  may  all  be  necessary  to  benefit  disad- 
vantagec'.  and  "at-risk"  youth.  In  any  event,  a  strong  argument  can  be  made  that,  for 
reforms  to  be  effective  for  disadvantaged  and  non-college-bound  students,  the  content, 
the  context  and  the  incentives  for  achievement  built  into  educational  programs  should  be 
related  to  the  theme  of  work. 

This  can  be  inferred  from  a  number  of  different  research  perspectives,  including  that 
currently  the  only  incentives  for  school  performance  exist  for  the  college-bound  (Bishop, 
1988);  that  black  youth  perceive  they  are  subject  to  a  "job  ceiling"  that  limits  the  payoff 
from  education  (Ogbu,  1978,  1986);  and  that  the  reason  many  youth  who  drop  out  return 
to  high  school  or  get  a  GED  is  that  they  have  learned  the  hard  way  that  opportunities 
are  limited  wdthout  more  education  (Morgan,  1984). 

This  argument  gains  added  force  from  cognitive  scientists'  conclusion  that  the  kinds  of 
skills  actually  needed  in  the  workplace  are  best  taught  in  actual  work  contexts.  While 
lacking  experimental  evidence,  a  small  number  of  careful  studies  of  such  programs  as  the 
High  School  Academies  in  Philadelphia  and  California  provide  further  support  for  the 
proposition  that  well-run  programs  that  blend  academics,  skills  training  and  work  expeii- 
ence  strengthen  the  holding  power  of  schools  and  succeed  in  placing  disadvantaged 
students  in  jobs  or  postsecondary  education  (Stone,  et  al.,  1989;  McMullan  and  Snyder, 
1987b;  Barton,  1990). 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  one  can  attempt  to  use  the  connection  to  work  as  a  vehicle 
for  school  reform.  One  approach,  derived  in  part  from  the  career  education  movement, 
is  to  attempt  to  infuse  the  school  program  with  a  continuum  of  career-related  services  at 
each  grade  level,  arrayed  in  a  developmental  sequence  from  as  early  as  seventh  grade 
on.  Typically,  proposals  for  this  approach  suggest  an  early  emphasis  on  career  awareness 
and  exposure  activities;  combinations  of  career  development,  career  guidance  and  work- 
like experiences  in  ninth  and  tenth  grades  (including  internships,  community  service, 
etc.);  and,  in  the  last  two  years  of  high  school,  a  continuation  of  these  activities  com- 
bined with  options  for  occupational  education,  work/study  programs,  such  as  cooperative 
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education  or  employer-br^ed  training,  job  readiness  and  job  search  traming,  and  place- 
ment assistance.  Both  h'amilton  (1990)  and  Lerman  and  Pouncy  (1990),  for  example, 
suggest  sequences  of  this  sort  leading  into  apprentice-like  programs  beginning  in  the  llth 
grade,  as  does  Feichtner  (1989),  who  adds  social  services  to  the  mix  and  argues  that 
individualized  plans  should  hold  the  whole  together. 

While  some  such  mix  of  services  seems  desirable,  efforts  to  infuse  them  into  the  basic 
school  program  are  complex.  As  Feichtner  points  out,  most  educators  agree  that  em- 
ployment preparation  is  one  of  the  goals  of  schooling,  but  in  most  high  schools-outside 
of  the  vocational  arena-it  is  no  one's  specific  responsibility  to  plan  and  coordinate  this 
array  of  services.  Further,  even  if  staff  are  added  to  the  school  to  coordinate  these 
functions,  there  are  barriers  to  infusion  in  the  basic  school  structure  of  time,  turf  and 
content  (e.g.,  see  Orr,  et  al.,  1990,  for  the  evaluation  of  a  recent  New  York  City  effort 
along  these  lines). 

Virtually  all  high  school  teachers  are  subject  specialists.  They  lack  training  or  inclination 
and  may  resist  efforts  to  incorporate  occupational  concerns  into  their  classrooms.  In 
fact,  the  subject  orientation  of  the  high  school  program  can  be  a  more  general  problem 
for  at-risk  students,  since  teachers  of  subject  content  do  not  feel  attention  to  the  basic 
skills  or  the  personal  needs  of  these  students  is  their  responsibility  (Frymier  and 
Gansneder,  1989). 

The  alternative  to  infusion  is  to  restructure  schools  in  a  way  that  reorganizes  the  entire 
program  around  career  or  vocational  themes,  creating  a  more  hospitable  environment  for 
education  for  employment  than  the  typical  comprehensive  high  school  can  provide. 

The  Pittsburgh  Model 

One  model  for  this  approach  is  provided  by  the  Pittsburgh  public  schools,  where  over 
half  of  graduates  are  vocational  students  and  which,  in  1988,  eliminated  the  "general 
track,"  renamed  vocational  education  "applied  technology"  and  began  requiring  all  stu- 
dents to  qualify  for  either  an  academic  (college  prep)  or  applied  technology  (vocational) 
certificate  to  graduate.  (Students  declare  their  choice  at  the  end  of  tenth  grade.)  This 
policy,  consistent  with  research  showing  that  the  coherence  of  the  vocational  program- 
influences  its  payoff,  was  triggered  by  data  collected  by  the  school  system  showing  that, 
over  ten  years,  the  average  annual  dropout  rate  for  vocational  students  in  Pittsburgh  was 
2.6  percent,  compared  with  13  percent  for  general  education  students  (author's  inter- 
view). 

Pittsburgh's  move  to  a  two-track  system  was  aided  by  a  number  of  factors:  the  school 
system  has  been  the  recipient  of  most  youth  employment  funds  since  the  days  of  CETA; 
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it  has  an  uncommonly  strong  tradition  of  vocational  education,  including  strong  linkages 
with  employers  and  a  range  of  innovative  vocational  programs;  and  these  vocational 
programs  have  been  complemented  by  strong  career  development  and  work  experience 
programs,  dating  back  to  the  days  when  Marland,  the  "father"  of  career  education,  was 
Pittsburgh's  superintendent  (Reisner  and  Balasubramanian,  1989;  de  Lone  and  Watson, 
1988). 

There  is  as  yet  no  data  on  the  effectiveness  of  Pittsburgh's  reorganization.  Should  it 
prove  effective,  the  uncommonly  strong  tradition  of  career  and  vocational  education  in 
that  school  district  may  be  a  prerequisite  for  such  systemwide  strategies  to  succeed.  In 
other  school  systems,  a  more  feasible  approach  may  be  to  create  magnet  schools  orga- 
nized around  industrial  themes,  such  as  New  York's  High  School  of  Aviation  and  other 
"exemplary"  programs  studied  by  Mitchell,  Russell  and  Benson  (1988),  or  schools  withm 
schools,  such  as  High  School  Academies. 

The  High  School  Academies  Model 

The  Academies  model,  as  initiated  in  Philadelphia  and  since  replicated  in  California  and 
other  sites,  is  particularly  attractive  conceptually  for  several  reasons.  In  most  settings. 
Academies  are  school /business  partnerships,  run  by  a  joint  board.  The  business  ccimec- 
tion  provides  financial  support  (approximately  $500  per  pupil  in  Philadelphia)  and  a 
ready  means  of  employer  involvement  in  program  design,  career  awareness  activities, 
provision  of  mentors,  summer  and  school-year  work  experience,  and  jobs  for  gi  aduates. 

The  school-within-a-school  setting  (150  to  200  students)  means  that  a  core  group  of 
teachers  can  be  in  continuous  contact  with  a  discrete  group  of  students,  creating  much 
closer  student /teacher  relationships  than  are  possible  in  a  large  comprehensive  high 
school.  Because  academic  and  vocational  teachers  are  working  with  the  same  students, 
they  are  well  positioned  to  function  as  a  team,  not  only  integrating  vocational  and  aca- 
demic curricula  but  also  individualizing  their  efforts  for  students  they  share  in  common. 
As  such  the  model  provides  a  vehicle  for  implementing  the  reforms  of  vocational  educa- 
tion embodied  in  the  1990  amendments  to  the  Perkins  Act  as  well  as  the  curricular  and 
pedagogic  changes  suggested  by  research  in  cognitive  science. 

The  model  is  flexible:  it  has  been  adapted  to  a  wide  range  of  industries  and  occupations 
(e  g ,  health,  office,  hospitality  and  electrical  trades)  and  its  students  go  on  not  only  to 
jobs  but  to  college  and  other  postsecondary  options.  As  a  school-within-a-school,  it  does 
not  require  wholesale  change  of  the  high  school  or  the  entire  system.  It  has  operated 
effectively  in  very  different  settings-e.g.,  Philadelphia  and  the  Silicon  Valley-and  in 
Philadelphia,  it  has  been  replicated  widely  in  recent  years,  so  that  all  but  a  few  compre- 
hensive high  schools  now  have  one  or  more  Academies,  serving  over  2,000  students  in  an 
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expansion  targeted  to  serve  5,000  students  (10  percent  of  the  high  school  population)  by 
1994  (author's  interviews). 

In  short,  this  model  has  shown  itself  to  be  capable  of  providing,  with  reasonable  evidence 
of  effectiveness,  virtually  every  element  that  the  school-to-work  literature  suggests  is 
important,  and  many  of  its  features-the  strong  connection  to  industry,  the  integration  of 
vocational  and  academic  education,  and  close  personal  attention-are  particularly  suited 
to  the  disadvantaged  population  which,  indeed,  it  serves. 

Transitional  Assistance 

Models  for  provision  of  transitional  services  also  exist.  They  are  built  into  guidance  and 
placement  functions  performed  in  programs  like  the  Academies  and  occupational  theme 
high  schools.  Jobs  for  America's  Graduates  and  school-based  career  services,  such  as 
those  establish  ed  by  the  Boston  Compact,  serve  the  broader  population  of  high  school 
seniors. 


Priority  attention  and  resources,  not  know-how,  appear  to  be  the  main  obstacles  to 
expanding  these  services.  Such  services,  however,  are  simply  linchpins  between  school 
and  work  or  further  education.  They  are  not  substitutes  for  good  preparation  during 
school  or  good  training  and  employment  opportunities  afterward. 

Private  Sector  Involvement 

It  has  become  axiomatic  that  the  private  sector  should  be  involved  in  employment  and 
training  programs,  vocational  education  and  school  reform  generally.  There  is  no  re- 
search, however,  to  clarify  whether  (or  under  what  conditions)  that  involvement  is  most 
effective  if  it  consists  of  advice,  of  policy  control  and  evaluation,  or  of  direct  operational 
involvement.  While  some  observers  see  hopeful  signs  of  continuing  and  increasingly 
sophisticated  business  involvement  in  public  education  (Timpane  and  McNeill,  1991), 
others  suggest  that  substantive  involvement  of  business  in  educational  programs  for  the 
disadvantaged  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule  (McMullan  and  Snyder,  1987a). 

Here,  the  key  operational  questions  turn  around  the  extent  to  which  the  employer  role 
needs  to  be  primarily  one  of  providing  opportunities  (work  experience,  jobs  for  school  or 
training  program  graduates);  providing  policy  guidance,  training  advice  and  ancillary 
services  (e.g.,  career  day  speakers)  to  schools  and  programs;  or  taking  a  more  direct 
nand  in  training,  whether  through  work-based  learning,  expanded  apprenticeships,  opera- 
tion of  classroom  training  programs  or  expanded  in-house  training  of  entry-level  employ- 
ees. 
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There  are  many  examples  of  employers  playing  the  first  two  roles,  though  there  is  much 
room  for  expansion.  If  employers  are  to  become  more  directly  involved  in  training  of 
entry-level  employees,  the  critical  question  is:  What  incentives  can  be  created  to  per- 
suade employers  to  do  something,  besides  informal  OJT,  that  relatively  few  do  now? 

Postseconriarx'  Training  Opportunities 

The  development  of  improved  and  expanded  postsecondary  training  systems  (and  the 
involvement  of  employers  in  them)  may  be  the  biggest  challenge  facing  an  improved 
school-to-work  transition,  in  part  because  it  faces  the  toughest  questions: 

■  Is  a  new  system  necessary,  such  as  the  expansion  of  apprentice-like  training  or  the 
establishment  of  a  new  national  system  of  standards,  credentials  and  administra- 
tive bodies?  Or  can  such  innovations  as  "two  plus  two"  programs,  involving  com- 
munity colleges  and  occupational  education  programs,  such  as  the  Academies, 
suffice?  Or  will  a  large  second-chance  system,  offering  much  more  intemive 
education,  work  experience,  training  and  social  supports,  such  as  the  Swedish 
Youth  Centers  or  the  British  Youth  Employment  scheme,  be  needed? 

■  Where  will  the  resources  come  from  to  pay  for  such  a  system,  which  will  be  much 
more  expensive  than  the  existing  short-term  progra-'.-is  offered  by  underfunded 
second-chance  systems?  Is  it  realistic  to  expect  substantial  investments  in  trammg 
of  new  workers  from  employers  who  have  traditionally  been  averse  to  investing  in 
such  training-expecting  the  schools  or  the  external  labor  market  to  provide  them 
the  skilled  workers  they  need?  Is  it  even  efficient  in  a  society  where  worker 
mobility  is  a  way  of  life? 

■  Will  Americans  resist  a  system  that  many  may  see  as  "tracking"?  Wculd  existing 
education  and  training  organizations  resist  the  new  system? 

These  are  not  questions  to  which  existing  research  provides  any  ready  answers.  In  part, 
this  is  because  the  questions  are  ultimately  political  in  nature.  In  part,  it  is  because  the 
questions  are  relatively  new,  forced  on  us  by  global  competition,  the  declinmg  value  of  a 
high  school  education,  the  increased  skill  requirements  at  lower  levels  in  many  mdustries, 
and  the  growinf  necessity  of  post-high  school  education  for  a  stable,  decent-paying 
career. 

Faced  with  such  basic  questions,  uncertainty  about  answers,  scarcity  of  resources  and  the 
relative  newness  of  the  issue,  a  period  of  intense  experimentation  and  research  seems  a 
prudent  course  to  follow.  Experimentation  should  test  out  th-.  full  range  of  possibilities 
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for  expanding  postsecondary  training,  including  programs  that  begin  in  the  high  school 
years  and  move  beyond. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  very  diverse  education  and  labor  market  experiences  of  different 
races,  ethnic  gi'oups  and  genders,  experimentation  shouJd  include  efforts  to  determine 
the  characteristics  of  approaches  most  effective  with  different  groups,  not  simply  through 
post  hoc  analysis,  but  through  affirmative  efforts  to  craft  approaches  that  speak  to  the 
socioeconomic  and  cultural  diversity  of  these  groups.  Further,  rather  than  evaluating 
modalities  of  service  (e.g.,  work  experience,  career  guidance),  as  much  research  has  done 
with  ambiguous  results,  experiments  and  research  should  focus  on  multimodal,  multiyear 
efforts  with  special  attention  to  the  transition  points  (e.g.,  from  high  school  to 'postsec- 
ondary training  to  early  employment  experience)  that  seem  especially  problematic  in  our 
"haphazard"  system. 

Evaluation  research  should  address  experiments  in  the  postsecondary  years  as  well  as 
provide  better  (i.e.,  experimental  and  longitudinal)  evidence  of  the  impacts  of  models, 
such  as  the  Academies,  occupational  theme  schools,  and  various  attempts  to  integrate 
academic  and  vocational  content  in  a  range  of  contexts.  Research  should  address  not 
only  impacts  (educational  and  economic  benefits  to  individuals)  but  issues  of  implemen- 
tation, including  not  only  program  structure  and  management,  but  staff  qualities,  staff 
training,  curriculum  and  pedagogy.  The  relative  importance  of  models  versus  effective 
implementation  in  producing  results  should  be  a  guiding  question. 

Attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  interaction  of  labor  market  conditions  with  training 
program  effectiveness.  This  should  include  not  simply  gross  indicators  of  demand,  such 
as  unemployment  rates  in  the  locality  or  industry,  but  closer  examinations  of  the  struc- 
ture of  markets  within  firms:  the  skills  required;  the  speed,  nature  and  effect  of  techno- 
logical change  on  occupational  skills  and  occupationa.  mix;  antidiscrimination  efforts;  the 
relative  reliance  on  training,  recruiting  or  job  exporting,  and  similar  factors  that  are  ' 
likely  to  influence  the  outcomes  of  training  programs,  the  age  or  grade  levels  at  which 
training  should  be  offered,  the  content  of  effective  training  programs,  and  the  extent  to 
which  employers  are  likely  to  become  involved  in  entry-level  training-in  the  workplace 
or  in  schools  and  training  organizations. 

Further,  quantitative  studies  of  impacts  and  qualitative  studies  of  implementation  should 
be  augmented  by  ethnographic  and  other  studies  of  the  experiences  of  youth  undergoing 
the  transition,  to  develop  a  much  richer  understanding  of  the  ways  in  which  their  aspira- 
tions, perceptions,  cultural  or  sex-related  belief  systems,  interactions  with  adults,  reac- 
tions to  institutional  settings  and  responses  to  intended  (or  unintended)  incentives  influ- 
ence results.  Such  information,  while  not  necessarily  usable  by  policymakers  because  it 
is  so  fine-grained,  can  nevertheless  be  of  great  value  to  program  planners  and  staff. 
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Finally,  in  synthesizing  findings  from  research,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  third 
major  criticism  of  school-to-work  transition  efforts  mentioned  above-the  argument  that 
education  and  training  may  be  necessary  but  are  not  sufficient  to  improve  the  school-to- 
work  transition,  because  the  real  problems  are  so  deeply  embedded  in  larger  issues  of 
poverty,  race,  gender  and  the  functioning  of  society.  Successful  efforts  will  disprove  this 
hypothesis;  unsuccessful  efforts  will  not  prove  it,  but  they  require  that  it  be  taken  serious- 
ly- 

SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 

1.  ThPTP.  k  nn  adequate  sv^tPtn  fnr  ^he.  schnnl-to-work  transition,  other  than  fpr  ihas&. 
whn  {tyct'-e-ssfullv  complete  college. 

While  elements  of  a  system  exist,  the  pieces  are  not  well  connected,  pathways  are  un- 
clear, "floundering"  remains  the  norm,  and  the  individual  must  build  his  or  her  own 
bridge  to  a  career-a  process  that  leaves  many,  especially  the  disadvantaged,  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  river. 

2.  Pnlicv  attention  has  been  f^x^^tnc.  and  disjointed. 

The  school-to-work  transition  has  received  considerable  policy  attention  in  the  last  30 
years,  but  attention  has  waxed,  waned  and  shifted  in  approach  and  emphasis.  In  the  lives 
of  individuals,  the  transition  takes  place  over  many  years~but  efforts  to  improve  it  are 
generally  short-lived  and  address  only  a  small  segment  of  th-i  transition.  Such  partial 
and  transitory  efforts  are  doomed  to  limited  effectiveness. 

3.  Tmprnvements  in  the  transition  are  entangled  with  broader  isSWS  of  gducatiph  reform 
flri'i  in!=rtitvT'""a1  change. 

School-to-work  transition  issues  are  embedded  in  broader  issues,  such  as  basic  school 
reform-  creating  a  new  culture  of  learning  in  the  workplace  (treating  the  employee  as  an 
asset  to  be  developed,  not  a  cost  to  be  reduced);  and  creating  a  larger,  more  varied  and 
more  effective  set  of  postsecondary  training  options.  For  example,  the  German  and 
Swedish  systems  both  build  on  a  foundation  of  solid  basic  education  and  thrive  m  a 
culture  of  institutionalized  business  responsibility  for  occupational  training.  While  inevi- 
table the  entanglement  of  issues  also  poses  a  dilemma:  how  to  focus  on  school-to-work 
issues  in  general  (and  school-to-work  for  the  disadvantaged  in  particular)  in  the  midst  of 
broader  education  reforms,  such  as  academic  excellence  reforms  or  the  school  restructur- 
ing movement. 
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4.  Postsecondary  education  is  increasingly  important,  but  underdeveloped. 

Changes  in  labor  force  requirements-pai'ticularly  increased  cognitive  and  interpersonal 
skills-have  yielded  increased  requirements  for  postsecondary  training  and  education. 
Thus,  while  high  school  remains  important  as  the  launchpad  for  the  transition  to  work, 
postsecondary  opportunities  v^th  employers  and  education  or  training  institutions  have 
become  the  rocket  ship.  Policy  is  just  catching  up  with  this  new  reality-for  example, 
through  efforts  to  create  new  versions  of  apprenticeship  and  "two  plus  two"  programs 
linking  high  schools  and  community  colleges.  However,  the  postsecondary  institutional 
linkages,  programs  and  approaches  needed  for  the  new  economy  are  underdeveloped. 

5.  The  elements  of  effective  high  school  programs  are  generally  known,  if  rarely  imple- 
mented. 

There  is  knowledge  approaching  consensus  about  the  service  and  programming  elements 
that  are  needed  at  the  high  school  level  to  begin  an  effective  school-to-work  transition 
process.  The  importance  of  these  elements  is  supported  by  research,  though  in  many 
instances  the  research  is  less  than  definitive  because  it  is  (a)  nonexperimental,  (b)  short- 
term  or  (c)  limited  in  scope.  The  necessary  elements  include: 

■  A  strong  academic  base,  whether  achieved  through  traditional  academic  courses 
v^th  challenging  content  or  programs  that,  drawing  on  the  findings  of  cognitive 
science,  integrate  vocational  and  academic  studies.  There  is  strong  research 
support  for  this  conclusion. 

■  A  well-articulated,  multiyear  sequence  of  career  guidance  activities,  including 
exposure  to  the  range  of  occupations,  general  "world  of  work"  demands,  the  edu- 
cational and  skill  requir-mients  of  various  careers,  and  counseling  on  course  selec- 
tion and  postsecondary  options.  The  quality  of  research  support  for  this  conclu- 
sion is  at  best  fair. 

■  Work  experience  to  develop  the  skills  and  maturity  needed  to  succeed  in  the  work 
force-offered  as  an  integral  part  of  a  program,  combined  with  other  services  (e.g., 
basic  education,  counseling,  skills  training).  Here,  research  strongly  supports  the 
basic  importance  of  work  experience,  but  less  conclusively  indicates  the  best  ways 
to  provide  it  as  a  program  intervention. 

■  Transitional  services,  such  as  job  readiness,  job  placement  and  job  development 
programs,  which  are  effective  in  providing  at  least  temporary  advantages  in  em- 
ployment and  earnings  to  students  who  graduate  from  high  school.  Here,  the 
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research  evidence  is  limited  but  consistent  mih  related  findings  on  the 
effectiveness  of  job  readiness  and  placement  programs  for  out-of-school 
youth. 

Except  in  fields  where  there  is  a  clear  employer  demand  for  high  school  graduates  with 
specific  skills  training-most  notably,  office  occupations-secondary  school  training  for 
specific  jobs  has  little  payoff  and  should,  increasingly,  be  deferred  to  the  postsecondary 
level.  While  some  analysts  would  dispute  this  finding,  a  preponderance  of  reseai'ch 
supports  it.  However,  secondary  school  programs  built  around  occupational  themes  can 
be  an  effective  mode  of  delivering  basic  education,  as  th:  High  School  Academies  and 
exemplary  theme-oriented  magnet  schools  show.  Research  for  this  proposition  is  primar- 
ily descriptive  and  quasi-experimental. 

6.  The  broad  principles  of  an  effective  system  are  unde.rstnnri,  hut  the  system  itself-and 
some  of  its  component  parts-remains  to  he  built. 

A  system  must  be  long-term;  must  link  employers,  secondary  schools  and  postsecondary 
schools  interactively;  must  be  sensitive  to  the  diverse  needs  of  different  race/ethnicity 
and  gender  groups,  as  well  as  to  the  requirements  of  local  labor  markets;  must  provide  a 
well-integrated  sequence  and  array  of  services,  in  numbers  consistent  with  labor  market 
demands  and  population;  and  must  provide  both  clear  pathways  to  and  cle.ar  rewards  for 
success.  This  general  conclusion  emerges  strongly  from  the  literature  as  a  whole-but  it 
is  equally  clear  that  this  system  does  not  exist,  and  that  there  is  little  experience  in 
putting  the  pieces  together. 

7.  Implementation  is  as  important  as  policy. 

Issues  of  effective  implementation  rival  issues  of  well-crafted  policy  and  program  design 
in  determining  results.  There  is  typically  as  much  variation  in  results  among  examples  of 
one  program  model  as  there  is  between  examples  of  different  program  models.  This 
presumably  reflects  variations  among  programs  in  the  quality  of  management  and  staff 
skills, 

RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Based  on  the  above  findings  and  their  fuller  explication  in  this  text,  we  make  the  follow- 
ing major  recommendations: 

1.  If  the  Department  of  L^hnr  is  \n  make  the  school-to-work  transition  a  maior  gnrnhai 
sis,  it  is  self-evident  that  joint  initiatives  with  the  Department  of  Education  will  need  tQ 
become  a  standard  modus  operandi. 
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2.  If  JTPA  is  to  make  major  contributions  to  improving  ihc  school-to-work  transition,  it 
will  cither  have  to  have  much  more  funding,  or  consciously  |Hirsiu>  a  "niche"  <str;itpfry. 

With  much  greater  funding,  and  supporting  legislative  changes,  JTPA  could  potentially 
become  a  major  force  in  the  development  of  v  ork-based  training  and  othei* 
postsecondary  options.  Alternately,  it  could  become  the  backbone  of  a  full-blown  "sec- 
ond-chance" system  providing  extensive,  intensive  and  integrated  seiA'iees  to  its  current 
target  population.  Absent  such  changes,  it  should  be  clear  that  JTPA  may  contribute  to 
parts  of  the  school-to-work  transition  system,  but  cannot  drive  or  sei*ve  as  the  whole 
system.  For  example,  funding  transitional  services  for  seniors-as  JTPA  dollars  do  in 
many  Jobs  For  America's  Graduates  sites  and  the  Boston  Compact-is  one  example  of  a 
niche. 

In  general,  JTPA  as  it  now  operates  should  stress  use  of  federal  dollars  to  support  com- 
ponents of  well-integrated,  comprehensive  school-to-vvork  transition  strategies,  and 
encourage  service  delivery  areas  and  Private  Industry  Councils  interested  in  the  school- 
to-work  transition  to  pursue  collaborative  strategies  in  which  they  fill  a  niche  based  on 
local  needs. 

3 .  Identify  viable  strategics  for  i he  jjchoQl:in"u^.^^^^ 

An  extensive,  interrelated  set  of  longitudinal  studies  should  be  undertaken  to  determine 
the  effectiveness  of  alternative  approaches  to  improving  the  transition  from  school  to 
work,  particularly  for  disadvantaged  youth.  The  importance  of  this  tO}Mc  has  been  long 
recognized,  and  has  now  emerged  as  a  [vivotal  issue  for  the  coming  decade. 

Drawing  on  both  efforts  already  underway  and  new  demonstration  programs,  the  project 
would  identify  and  carefully  describe  diverse  ap})roaches  that  work  with  different  target 
populations,  and  possibly  for  different  occupational  sectors.  The  project  would  seek  to 
compile  evidence  about  the  value  of  such  strategies  as  add-on  services  within  schools; 
high  school  academies;  basic  school  restructuring;  employer  hiring  guarantees;  linkages 
among  high  schools,  employers,  community  colleges  and  other  training  entities;  neo- 
German  apprenticeship  models;  and  new  postsecondary  training  options,  including  the 
Swedish-like  usr  of  postsecondary  education  in  cooperation  with  employers.  This  would 
need  to  be  a  multiyear  project.  Its  aim  would  be  to  develop  a  solid  basis  of  evaluative 
evidence  about  the  impacts  of  alternative  approaches  on  disadvantaged  youth,  to  support 
the  development  of  long-term  policy  in  this  area. 
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4.  Invest  more  in  improving  program  management  and  implementation. 

Providing  ample  funding  for  adequate  planning  time,  training  and  technical  assistance,  in 
the  context  of  a  strong  emphasis  un  performance  outcomes,  is  the  best  way  to  improve 
implementation  and  achieve  a  fast  return  on  policy  investments. 
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INTRODUCnON 


Since  the  1960s,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  has  underwritten  a  variety  of  programs 
and  strategies  designed  to  help  youth  make  firm  connections  Nvith  the  labor  market. 
These  programs  have  been  enacted  under  a  succession  of  policy  mandates,  administrative 
structures,  funding  levels  and  political  philosophies.  Thus,  their  focus,  scope  and  results 
have  shifted,  often  dramatically,  over  the  years. 

In  the  sixties,  the  programs  were,  in  many  ways,  experiments;  their  impetus  ranged  from 
labor  market  concerns  to  interest  in  poverty  reduction.  In  the  mid-seventies,  widespread 
youth  unemployment  emerged  as  a  full-fledged  policy  issue,  and  major  resources  were 
expended  through  the  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act  (YEDPA)  to 
explore  systematically  the  potential  of  federal/local  programming  to  combat  youth 
employment  problems. 

In  the  late  eighties  and  early  nineties,  the  focus  shifted  to  issues  of  international 
competitiveness  and  the  capacity  of  the  nation  to  produce  new  workers  capable  of 
meeting  the  challenges  of  the  workplace. 

Attempts  to  develop  useful  knowledge  about  how  well  youth  employment  programming 
has  succeeded  reflect  the  relative  newness  of  the  field  and  the  varied  environments  in 
which  such  programming  has  grown  up.  Although  the  field  has  benefitted  from  research 
efforts  of  vaiying  intensity  and  quality,  the  base  of  knowledge  on  which  policy,  legislative 
and  program  decisions  are  built  remains  incomplete,  and  is  often  not  well  known  among 
decision-makers  and  practitioners. 

The  nineties  will  see  continued  and,  indeed,  heightened  interest  in  finding  effective  ways 
to  connect  y(  uth  to  the  labor  market-particularly  the  economically  disadvantaged  youth 
who  are  the  major  target  of  federally  funded  employment  training  efforts.  Thus,  it  is 
essential  to  take  stock  of  what  we  know,  to  view  our  current  knowledge  clearly  and 
realistically,  and  to  use  it  to  forge  better  policies  for  the  future. 

This  was  the  aim  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  Employment  and  Training  Adminis- 
tration when  it  undertook  a  project  to  conduct  a  broad  review  of  what  is  known  in  the 
field,  and  contracted  with  Brandeis  University's  Center  for  Human  Resources  and 
Public/ Private  Ventures  (P/PV)  to  design  and  carry  out  the  work.  Within  this  joint 
contract,  P/PV  assumed  responsibility  for  organizing  and  overseeing  the  production  of 
this  review. 

The  Department  sought  not  only  an  exploration  of  studies  and  evaluations  related  to 
youth  training  and  employment  programs,  but  a  broader  synthesis  of  evidence,  findings 
and  research  from  related  fields  and  disciplines,  including  sociology,  education  and 
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psychology,  as  well  as  from  the  numerous  reports  and  studies  that  have  been  commis- 
sioned by  foundations  and  interest  groups  in  the  field.  This  wider  examination  was  to 
identify  research  and  evidence  in  other  disciplines  that  would  enrich  the  youth  employ- 
ment training  findings  and  help  us  interpret  them  more  fully  and  realistically;  and  to 
produce  ideas  and  guidance  for  both  future  research  and  future  programming. 

A  secondary  aim  of  the  review  was  to  identify  findings  of  interest  not  just  to  policy  and 
research  analysts  but  to  practitioners  as  well.  Wherever  possible,  the  work  was  to 
crystallize  recommendations,  based  on  research  findings,  that  practitioners  might  adopt 
in  their  day-to  -day  design  and  management  decisions.  This  latter  aim  was  somewhat 
more  difficult  to  attain  than  the  first.  Due  to  limitations  in  information  on  specific 
program  practices,  the  review  tended  to  focus  more  on  theory  and  policy  than  on 
practice,  though  a  number  of  papers  recommend  specific  improvements  or  modifications 
in  programming. 

Finally,  the  Department  wanted  the  review  to  identify  areas  where  future  research  should 
concentrate.  One  product  of  the  review  was  a  multiyear  research  strategy  paper, 
prepared  for  the  Department's  use,  identifying  major  policy  areas  that  might  be  the  focus 
of  research  efforts  in  future  years. 

The  Department  gave  P/PV  latitude  in  how  the  review  was  to  be  carried  out,  within 
agreed-upon  parameters.  The  work  was  cast  in  a  manner  that  would  produce  pragmatic 
findings  relevant  to  program  planning  and  policy  considerations.  Thus,  the  history  and 
the  major  legislative  and  programmatic  structures  of  employment  training  programs  in 
the  United  States  were  a  starting  point  and  focus  for  the  review. 

To  carry  out  the  retrospective  research  review  effectively,  it  was  necessary  to  be  selec- 
tive. "Youth"  is  a  complex  subject,  one  that  is  treated  extensively  (and  not  always  with 
complete  agreement)  in  a  number  of  different  disciplines.  With  limited  time  and 
resources,  it  was  impossible  to  be  exhaustive.  Rather,  the  aim  was  to  frame  the  most 
critical  questions  in  a  manner  that  would  permit  them  to  be  addressed  thoroughly,  and  to 
summarize  the  major  findings  in  a  pragmatic  fashion  that  would  produce  insights  and 
directions  that  could  be  used  in  a  "live"  policy  and  programming  context. 

An  Advisory  Group,  composed  of  both  research  experts  and  practitioners  in  the  youth 
employment  field,  aided  the  project  and  was  periodically  consulted  about  the  research 
agenda  and  the  actual  work  of  the  project. 

The  organizing  framework  for  the  research  and  the  products  to  be  delivered  rested  on 
three  broad  questions: 
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■  What  programs,  services  and  techniques  best  prepare  yoath  for  jobs  and  careers? 

■  What  strategies  of  governance  and  management  offer  greatest  opportunity  for 
effective  delivery  of  these  services? 

■  What  factors  regarding  youth,  their  environment  and  the  labor  market  must  be 
addressed  in  providing  these  services? 

RESEARCH  PAPERS 

Under  each  of  these  broad  questions,  the  key  issues  v^ere  identified.  The  issues  in  turn 
generated  additional  questions  of  concern  to  both  research  and  practice  in  youth 
employment  and  training.  Most  of  the  issues  and  questions  were  organized  to  form  the 
basis  for  ten  research  syntheses,  v^hich  are  presented  in  these  two  volumes.  The 
following  topics  were  selected: 

Programs,  Services  and  Techniques 

1.  Effectiveness  of  youth  employment  training  strategies 

2.  Supportive  services  in  youth  employment  programs 

3.  Program  length  and  sequence 

4.  Educational  skills 

5.  The  school-to-work  transition 

Governance  and  Management 

6.  Program  coordination  and  collaboration 

7.  Performance  measures  and  standards 

8.  National  laws  and  local  programs 

Youth,  Their  Environment  and  the  Labor  Market 

9.  Youth  in  the  nineties 

10.  Youth  and  the  labor  market 

As  part  of  the  process  leading  to  the  development  of  the  individual  papers,  P/PV  worked 
with  Brandeis  University  in  defining  their  broad  parameters.  Experts  in  the  relevant 
fields  were  identified,  consulted  and  hired  as  needed  for  specific  papers.  Early  attention 
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to  the  organization  of  individual  papers  by  the  contract  staff  minimized  overlap  (a 
critical  consideration,  for  the  topics  tend  to  be  fairly  closely  related)/  and  provided 
individual  authors  with  a  well-defined  area  to  study  and  analyze.  Such  an  approach  also 
permitted  authors  flexibility  in  interpreting  and  presenting  conclusions. 

Each  paper  was  prepared  using  the  same  guidelines,  which  called  for  the  issue  to  be 
identified  and  elaborated  on,  then  analyzed;  evidence  and  research  from  allied  fields  to 
be  incorporated;  and  conclusions  and  recommendations  to  be  presented.  The  papers 
largely  adhere  to  this  design.  There  are  exceptions-reflecting  the  complexity  of  the 
subject  and  the  variety  of  authorship-which  make  summarization  of  the  major  findings 
difficult,  especially  where  the  papers'  findings  and  conclusions  reflect  multiple  {perspec- 
tives and  varying  emphases.  The  diversity  of  ideas  in  the  papers  highlights  the  complex 
nature  of  youth  employment  and  the  scarcity  of  easy,  unambiguous  answers  to  basic 
problems. 

It  should  then  come  as  no  surprise  that  the  review  uncovered  no  "magic  bullets"--no 
unequivocal  guideposts  to  following  "these"  rather  than  "those"  strategies.  But  the  ten 
papers  together  reflect  one  theme:  we  have  much  yet  to  learn  about  the  task  of  building 
a  resilient  and  effective  youth  employment  system  in  the  United  States. 

MAJOR  FINDINGS 

Most  of  the  papers  contain  summary  sections  that  draw  together  their  major  findings. 
These  sections  should  be  reviewed  to  gain  a  full  understanding  of  the  scope  of  the 
findings  and  recommendations  made  by  the  authors.  This  introduction  is  intended  only 
to  present  several  key  findings  echoed  in  many  of  the  papers,  in  order  to  give  readers  a 
sense  of  the  cross-cutting  themes  affecting  youth  research, 

1.  The  Current  State  of  Knowledge.  The  point  most  consistently  raised  in  the  papers 
concerns  the  limitations  of  our  current  knowledge.  Eight  of  the  ten  papers  report  a 
scarcity  of  data  and  reliable  research  on  which  to  base  firm  conclusions  about  the  best 
directions  for  future  policy  and  programming. 

Smith  and  Gambone,  and  Nightingale,  Cohen  and  Holcomb  are  perhaps  the  most 
sobering  in  this  regard.  They  review  the  specifics  of  programs  for  youth  and  the 
evidence  regarding  their  effectiveness.  They  conclude  that  evidence  is  sparse,  generally 
focused  on  short-term  effects  and  sometimes  inconsistent.  Even  reliable  descriptive 


^  The  intention  was  to  minimize  redundancy  in  the  major  areas  of  research.  There  is,  however,  overlap 
in  certain  areas-such  a:  the  history  of  employment  training,  the  multiple  problems  of  afrisk  youth,  etc,-that 
form  the  critical  context  in  which  the  issues  are  considered. 
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information  about  participants  and  actual  program  services  is  often  missing.  Similar 
conclusions  are  echoed  in  most  of  the  other  papers. 

In  part,  the  limitations  in  knowledge  stem  from  limitations  inherent  in  evaluation 
methodology.  Net  impact  evaluation  is  expensive  and  deals  with  relatively  few  issues  in 
depth;  thus,  comparatively  few  programs  benefit  from  the  results.  But  several  papers 
also  note  that  research  and  data  on  disadvantaged  youth  populations  (especially  ages  14 
to  21)  are  also  scarce.  Existing  research  on  topics  of  concern  to  this  project  (e.g.,  educa- 
tion and  adolescent  psychology)  is  often  limited  to  populations  that  are  primarily  middle- 
class  and  white,  and  thus  provides  little  solid  evidence  or  guidance  in  thinking  about  the 
economically  disadvantaged  and  often  minority  youth  who  receive  federally  sponsored 
services. 

2.  Program  Effectiveness.  The  existing  research  on  the  training  strategies,  program 
structures  and  supportive  services  tried  in  the  past  leads  to  sobering  conclusions.  Smith 
and  Gambone,  in  their  review  of  employment  training  programs,  conclude  that  "exclud- 
ing findings  from  the  Job  Corps,  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  programs  [evaluat- 
ed in  the  1980s  had]  more  than  a  modest  and  short-term  effect"  on  young  participants. 
These  findings  are  amplified  in  Higgins,  who  reviews  a  variety  of  well-researched 
programs  and  concludes  that  different  program  structures  have  comparatively  little  effect 
on  youth's  length  of  stay  in  programs,  or  on  the  impacts  programs  produce. 

3.  Reasons  for  Limited  Program  Effectiveness.  The  most  commonly  cited  reasons  for 
the  limited  results,  a  number  of  papers  argue,  are  the  serious  problems  of  the  youth  who 
come  to  them.  Lerman  provides  a  detailed  portrait  of  at-risk  youth  in  the  nineties  (as  do 
Holzer,  Nightingale,  et  al.,  and  Smith  and  Gambone),  and  he  places  special  emphasis  on 
youth  with  multiple  problems. 

These  authors  conclude  that  the  intersecting  problems  of  poverty,  inadequate  housing, 
dysfunctional  families  and  poor  education  have  powerfully  negative  effects  on  youngsters 
drawn  to  employment  training  programs,  effects  the  programs  often  cannot  overcome  or 
simply  do  not  seek  to  address.  Limitations  in  our  knowledge  about  which  programs 
work,  and  for  whom,  make  it  difficult  to  determine  how  programs  might  better  respond 
to  multiproblem  youth  and  foster  sound  development  in  such  participants. 

4.  Stren^hening  Program  Effectiveness.  Many  authors  argue  that  multicomponent 
programs,  programs  that  combine  a  range  of  strategies  and  services,  represent  the  best 
hope  for  enhancing  the  effectiveness  of  program  offerings  for  youth.  Because  of  the 
limited  information  on  combining  training  strategies  and  support  services,  the  authors  are 
not  able  to  offer  firm  recommendations  about  what  particular  combinations  should  be 
tried.  However,  Nightingale,  et  al.,  argue  for  both  wider  inclusion  and  careful  testing  of 
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"supportive"  services  in  the  employment  training  regimen.  The  papers  by  de  Lone,  by 
Johnson  and  Gambone,  and  by  Smith  and  Gambone  explore  the  issue  of  multiple- 
strategy  interventions  and  how  they  might  be  tested. 

A  major  obstacle  to  such  approaches  has  been  cost.  Thus,  one  approach  to  enriched 
services  may  be  through  coordination  of  service  agencies-particularly,  closer  linkages 
with  programs  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  Bailis  reviews  the 
historical  difficulties  government  agencies  have  had  in  finding  common  ground  on  which 
to  collaborate.  He  recognizes  a  critical  need  for  interagency  coordination  but  also  notes 
that,  beyond  common  assumptions,  there  is  little  evidence  to  support  conclusions  about 
whether  or  not  such  coordination  produces  tangible  benefits. 

Finally,  the  potential  of  performance  incentives  for  boosting  performance  (discussed  in 
Melchior),  as  well  as  the  lessons  to  be  gleaned  from  closer  scrutiny  of  how  other 
countries  approach  the  youth  employment  problem  (a  major  theme  of  Hahn,  Ganzglass 
and  Nagle)  represent  other  directions  worthy  of  further  pursuit. 

5.  The  Potential  of  Work  Experience.  The  U.S.  approach  to  employment  training  has 
mainly  centered  on  the  notion  of  training-skills  training  and  instruction  on  how  to  fill 
out  resumes,  seek  jobs  and  behave  properly  in  the  workplace.  Work  experience  has  a 
reputation  that  is  at  best  mixed,  and  often  negative.  This  clouded  reputation  has 
extended  to  work  experience  programs  for  youth. 

The  evidence  from  youth  employment  program  evaluations,  reported  in  Smith  and 
Gambone,  indeed  is  generally  negative.  Yet  they,  as  well  as  Lerman,  summarize  social 
science  research  from  the  past  decade  that  paints  a  far  more  complex  picture  and 
underscores  the  need  to  examine  the  quality,  quantity  and  developmental  potential  of 
work  experience  more  carefully. 

These  authors  (joined  by  de  Lone)  cite  the  potential  of  work  experience  in  the  school-to- 
work  transition  and  in  the  "apprenticeship"  schemes  now  being  discussed  as  tools  for 
building  more  capable  workers  in  the  future.  Together,  the  papers  reflect  the  controver- 
sies that  continue  to  reign  in  considering  the  issue;  and  they  reflect,  too,  a  belief  that 
work  experience  for  youth  may  merit  reconsideration  in  employment  training  policy  in 
the  future. 

6,  Funding  Needs  and  Availability.  Although  none  of  the  papers  addresses  the  issue 
directly,  a  number  touch  on  the  question  of  whether  the  limited  funding  now  available 
for  youth  employment  training  efforts  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  the  papers  identify, 
particularly  to  undertake  the  costly,  multicomponent  programming  approaches  recom- 
mended for  youth  with  multiple  needs.  No  clear  evidence  is  presented;  indeed,  the  issue 
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is  a  political  as  much  as  a  research  question,  and  hence  the  authors  stop  short  of  clear- 
cut  recommendations.  Nonetheless,  several  papers  imply  that,  if  more  intensive  pro- 
grams and  more  research  to  understand  them  are  to  be  undertaken,  the  current  funding 
base  will  have  to  be  expanded 

In  short,  the  papers  as  a  group  focus  more  on  needs  than  solutions,  though  none  shies 
away  from  offering  recommendations  about  new  directions  or  initiatives  the  authors 
regard  as  promising  and  worthwhile.  Two  broad  conclusions  arise  from  reading  all  the 
papers  together. 

The  first  is  that  this  young  field  has  much  yet  to  learn.  Its  base  of  findings  is  substantial 
and  impressive,  in  view  of  the  varied  political  and  administrative  contexts  in  which 
programs  have  been  launched  and  scrutinized.  Yet  there  remain  significant  gaps  in  our 
capacity  to  answer  the  question  that  has  dominated  the  field  since  its  inception:  What 
works  best  for  whom?  Thus  fai',  the  available  evidence  provides  only  limited  encourage- 
ment. Few  programs  seem  to  have  marked  and  enduring  effects.  There  remain  many 
unanswered  questions  about  how  to  serve  youth  effectively. 

The  second  conclusion  is  that  we  must  continue  searching  in  a  variety  of  different  areas. 
We  need  to  find  ways  of  enriching  current  employment  training  efforts  with  better 
theory-about  how  poverty  affects  young  people  and  how  it  can  be  addressed;  how 
programs  can  shape  youth  into  resilient  adults,  not  just  better-trained  workers;  and  how 
employment  training  programs  can  be  better  integrated  into  schooling  and  other  services 
that  most  authors  argue  are  needed-even  if  the  precise  form  and  nature  of  those 
services  is  not  yet  understood. 

In  short,  both  research  and  program  efforts  must  be  viewed  as  part  of  a  larger,  unfin- 
ished agenda  to  strengthen  all  youth-serving  institutions  and  to  provide  them  with  better 
tools  for  enabling  youth  to  grow  as  individuals,  as  learners,  as  workers  and  as  citizens  in 
our  society. 

The  remainder  of  this  introduction  presents  brief  descriptions  of  each  of  the  papers, 
which  are  published  in  two  volumes.  The  first  volume  contains  the  five  papers  on 
program  services  and  techniques.  The  second  contains  the  papers  on  program  gover- 
nance and  management,  and  youth  and  the  labor  market.  Both  volumes  include  a 
bibliography  that  lists  the  extensive  literature  reviewed  in  the  course  of  this  project. 
Anyone  interested  in  further  reading  on  any  of  the  topics  covered  here  v/ill  find  this  a 
valuable  resource,  since  it  represents  the  best  and  most  recent  work  published  on  many 
of  these  issues. 
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PAPER  SUMMARES 

In  Paper  No.  1,  "Effectiveness  of  Federally  Funded  Employment  Training  Strategies  for 
Youth,"  Thomas  J.  Smith  and  Michelle  Alberti  Gambone  examine  the  findings  from 
multiple  program  sources:  a  comprehensive  review  conducted  by  the  National  Research 
Council  of  28  YEDPA  reseaixh  projects;  an  analysis  by  the  Urban  Institute  of  the 
Continuous  Longitudinal  Manpower  Survey;  and  research  on  the  California  Consei-vation 
Corps  (CCC),  JOBSTART  and  the  Summer  Training  and  Education  Program  (STEP). 

They  conclude  that  the  knowledge  of  program  effectiveness  produced  from  these 
research  and  demonstration  projects  is  of  limited  value  to  either  the  policy  or  the 
practice  of  youth  employment  training.  The  findings  are  often  highly  qualified,  provide 
evidence  of  only  short-term  outcomes  and  seldom  offer  insight  into  program  implemen- 
tation. 

The  authors  suggest  that  programs  providing  a  combination  of  employment  and  training 
strategies-work  experience,  on-the-job  training,  labor  market  preparation,  job  placement 
and  occupational  training-may  be  more  effective  in  producing  results.  Multiple  strate- 
gies are  seen  as  necessary  if  programs  are  to  address  the  multiple  problems  faced  by 
minority  and  disadvantaged  youth. 

Smith  and  Gambone  argue  that,  due  to  their  adult  focus,  federally  funded  employment 
and  training  programs  have  ignored  the  developmental  needs  of  youth.  Evidence  from 
social  science  research  (sociology  and  psychology)  provides  support  for  the  authors' 
argument  that  impeded  cognitive  and  so^ioemotional  growth  results  from  the  psycholog- 
ical and  emotional  deprivation  often  associated  with  negative  environmental  influences  in 
the  family,  neighborhood  and  school. 

Smith  and  Gambone  maintain  that  such  negative  influences  inhibit  the  cxbility  of  minority 
and  disadvantaged  youth  to  derive  maximum  benefit  from  employment  and  training 
programs.  The  authors  assert,  therefore,  that  to  be  effective,  youth  inter\^entions  must 
develop  a  broader  range  of  services  to  better  address  the  full  range  of  developmental 
and  social  needs  of  program  participants. 

The  paper  makes  a  strong  argument-one  that  foreshadows  the  findings  and  conclusions 
of  several  of  the  papers  that  follow-concerning  the  need  for  long-term  research  efforts  in 
order  to  expand  current  knowledge  about  the  effectiveness  of  federally  funded  youth 
employment  training  programs.  For  example,  while  the  number  of  hours  worked  has 
been  considered  important  for  program  effectiveness,  the  quality  of  the  work  has  yet  to 
be  entered  into  the  equation.  The  work  experience  debate  is  one  area  that  could  benefit 
from  further  study. 
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In  Paper  No.  2,  "Supportive  Services  for  Youth,"  Demetra  Smith  Nightingale,  Barbara 
Cohen  and  Pamela  Holcomb  provide  a  useful  discussion  of  the  purposes  of,  need  for  and 
possible  impact  of  supportive  services  on  youth  in  employment  and  training  programs. 
They  revievv^  14  employment  and  training  programs  or  projects  from  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act,  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  and 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA).  The  authors  are  critical  of  the  paucity  of 
detailed  information  and  evaluation  findings  necessary  to  measure  the  need  for,  receipt 
of  and  potential  effectiveness  of  such  services  for  producing  positive  program  outcomes. 

Despite  this  lack  of  empirical  evidence,  however,  many  employment  and  training 
practitioners  argue  that  such  services  are  needed  if  programs  for  youth  with  multiple 
problems  are  to  be  effective.  The  authors  call  for  further  investigation  of  this  cridcal 
link.  Their  analysis  supports  a  movement  away  from  limited  supportive  services,  such  as 
child  care  and  transportation,  toward  a  more  comprehensive  model  that  includes 
postprogram  services. 

A  comprehensive  model  of  supportive  services  is  viewed  as  a  response  to  the  growing 
awareness  that  youth  entering  employment  and  training  programs  bring  with  them 
multiple  problems  related  to  family  and  neighborhood  structure,  education  and  health. 
Nightingale,  et  al.,  echoing  Smith  and  Gambone,  provide  a  good  discussion  of  the 
multiple  problems  facing  minority  and  disadvantaged  youth  and  argue  that  such  prob- 
lems, if  not  addressed,  constitute  formidable  barriers  to  positive  program  outcomes. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  contribution  of  this  paper  is  its  comparison  of  the  objective 
and  content  of  supportive  services  found  in  employment  and  training  programs  with 
those  in  non-employment  and  training  programs,  i.e.,  juvenile  justice  and  delinquency 
programs,  homeless  and  runaway  youth  programs  and  adolescent  pregnancy  programs. 
The  authors  argue  that  the  role  of  supportive  services  in  employment  and  training 
programs  has  been  supplementary;  non-employment  and  training  programs  are  more 
likely  to  view  supportive  services  as  essential. 

Finally,  Nighdngale,  et  al.,  discuss  the  use  of  case  management,  an  approach  tc  service 
delivery  widely  used  in  non-employment  and  training  programs  dealing  with  the  most 
disadvantaged  or  multiple-problem  youth.  Increasingly  viewed  by  practitioners  in  allied 
fields  as  an  effective  way  of  delivering  supportive  services  to  this  population,  this 
approach-characterized  by  needs  assessment,  coordination  of  services,  and  monitoring  of 
client  progress  by  a  supportive  advocate-is  proposed  as  an  option  to  be  pursued  by 
youth  employment  and  training  programs.  The  authors  also  advocate  interagency 
dialogue  to  address  the  multiple  supportive  service  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth. 
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Paper  No.  3,  "Structure  and  Sequence:  Motivational  Aspects  of  Programmatic  Structure 
in  Employment  and  Training  Interventions  for  Disadvantaged  Youth,"  by  Catherine 
Higgins,  probes  the  problem  of  attrition  from  youth  employment  and  trammg  programs 
by  exan'uning  the  structural  variation  of  such  programs.  She  surveys  the  findings  from  15 
sites  in  four  employment  and  training  demonstrations-Minority  Female  Single  Parent, 
Supported  Work,  JOBSTART  and  STEP--and  two  independent  programs-CCC  and  the 
New  York  City  Volunteer  Corps-and  concludes  that  there  exists  no  clear  successful 
alternative  to  the  traditional  high  school  model,  a  didactic  training  model  that  has 
already  been  rejected  by,  or  proven  unsuccessful  with,  disadvantaged  youth. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  of  attrition,  the  author  maintains,  does  not  lie  in  issues  of 
program  structure  and  sequence.  Despite  diversity,  programs  have  produced  a  narrow 
range  of  outcomes-a  six-month  average  length  of  stay,  a  30  percent  attainment  rate  for 
participants  undergoing  GED  preparation,  and  impacts  limited  to  education  ql  traming. 
Practitioners  are  urged,  therefore,  to  investigate  the  lessons  from  academic  psychology  on 
achievement  motivation. 

Higgins*  review  of  recent  literature  from  this  field  provides  important  insights  into  both 
the  maladaptive  thinking  patterns  of  low  achievers,  which  often  compromise  the  motiva- 
tion of  such  students  to  address  new  and  challenging  tasks,  and  the  strategies  that  have 
been  used  to  revise  such  patterns.  By  way  of  example,  Higgins  analyzes  a  particular 
program,  the  Center  for  Employment  and  Training.  While  success  has  usually  been 
attributed  to  the  program's  practical  orientation  (i.e.,  the  guarantee  of  a  job  motivates  a 
p-ogram  participant  to  learn  a  skill),  the  author  argues  that  emphasis  on  the  process  of 
mastering  a  skill  may  increase  participants'  belief  that  their  efforts  can  help  them  achieve 
their  goals. 

The  author  thus  joins  with  others  in  this  series  who  argue  for  broadening  the  range  of 
professional  disciplines  involved  in  program  planning.  She  concludes  that  knowledge 
from  academic  psychology  should  be  considered  in  the  design  of  second-chance  programs 
for  its  potential  to  reduce  attrition  rates  for  disadvantaged  youth  facing  multiple 
problems. 

Paper  No  4  seeks  answers  to  two  central  questions:  "Critical  Skills  for  Labor  Market 
Success:  "what  Are  They  and  How  Can  At-Risk  Youth  Acquire  Them?"  While  a  review 
of  the  literature  reveals  a  serious  lack  of  consensus  among  educators  and  employers 
regarding  the  skills  required  to  enter  productive  employment  (core  academic  skills  and  a 
broader  range  of  competencies,  respectively).  Amy  W.  Johnson  and  Michelle  Alberti 
Gambone  echo  the  findings  of  Higgins  regarding  the  failure  of  the  traditional  approach 
to  educating  at-risk  youth.  Similarly,  the  authors  encourage  the  employment  ana  training 
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field  to  learn  from  and  avoid  mistakes  made  by  the  traditional  school  structure-segrega- 
tion of  the  lowest  achievers,  low  ,  xpectations  and  inadequate  resources,  among  others. 

Instead,  comprehensive  program  models  are  needed  to  address  the  multiple  developmen- 
tal needs  of  disadvantaged  youth.  The  current  school  restructuring  movement-emphasiz- 
ing instruction,  development,  leadership  and  school  ethos-provides  a  systemwide  model 
that  incorporates  components  rarely  addressed  by  employment  and  training  programs  but 
which  have  proven  effective  with  at-risk  youth. 

The  authors  conclude- that  policy  efforts  should  be  directed  toward  a  preventive  rather 
than  a  remediation  approach,  i.e.,  the  focus  should  be  on  school  retention  now,  rather 
than  remediation  later.  They  also  argue  that,  when  remediation  is  needed,  more 
effective  strategies  for  providing  it  should  be  identified. 

In  Paper  No.  5,  "School-to-Work  Transition:  Failings,  Dilemmas  and  Policy  Options," 
Richard  H.  de  Lone  presents  a  critical,  in-depth  historical  analysis  of  the  past  three 
decades  of  school-to-work  transition  as  a  policy  issue.  He  provides  ample  evidence  of 
the  bias  of  basic  education  toward  college  preparation  and  the  lack  of  coherent  policy 
and  program  attention  paid  to  the  school-to-work  transition  system,  more  accurately 
dubbed  a  "non-system"  by  the  author.  In  addition  to  more  effective  basic  education,  de 
Lone  argues  that  an  effective  school-to-work  transition  system  requires  transitional 
assistance,  increased  employer  involvement  and  an  expanded  system  of  post-high  school 
training  opportunities  for  non-college  youth. 

Opportunities  for  education  beyond  high  school  are  essential  for  young  workers,  and 
ways  must  be  found  to  provide  such  opportunities.  Apprenticeship  systems  in  other 
industrialized  nations  are  discussed  as  examples  of  school-to-work  systems  that  provide 
non-college-going  youth  with  such  opportunities. 

The  author  outlines  the  three  major  approaches  to  improving  the  school-to-work 
transition  that  have  characterized  the  period-reform  of  basic  education,  reform  of 
vocational  education,  and  the  development  of  employment  and  training  programs  for 
youth.  While  questioning  the  value  of  research  findings  associated  with  the  three  major 
approaches  that  constitute  this  "non-system,"  de  Lone  concludes  that  lessons  to  guide 
program  development  can  be  extracted  from  the  maze.  For  example,  multiple-strategy 
approaches  combining  work  and  other  activities  are  again  recommended,  following  a 
review  of  the  debate  over  the  benefits  of  work  experience.  Like  others  in  the  series,  de 
Lone  calls  for  further  exploration  and  development  of  the  school-work  link. 

The  author  also  makes  a  strong  case  for  effective  program  implementation,  noting  that 
positive  effects  are  found  more  often  among  programs  characterized  by  fidelity  to 
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coherent  program  models,  implemented  by  strong  leadership  and  with  dedicated  staff 
involvement.  The  current  school  restructuring  movement  is  again  identified  as  a  model 
based  on  such  concepts.  The  model  is  seen  as  a  resource  for  the  school-to-work 
transition  system  to  tap. 

In  Paper  No.  6,  "Coordination,  Collaboration  and  Linkages,"  Lawrence  Neil  Bailis 
reviews  the  literature  on  the  dynamics  and  outcomes  of  coordination.  While  maintaining 
that  fragmentation  and  duplication  of  services  are  not  always  equally  harmful,  the  author 
offers  an  analytic  framework  by  which  to  organize  what  is  known  about  the  dynamics  and 
outcomes  of  the  coordination  process. 

Federal,  state  and  local  agencies  seeking  to  coordinate  services  must  gain  an  understand- 
ing of  (a)  the  tecnnical  and  nontechnical  barriers  that  retard  entry  into  collaborative 
relations;  (b)  the  strategies  employed  to  overcome  these  barriers;  and  (c)  the  extent  to 
which  efforts  to  promote  coordination  succeed  in  changing  organizational  relationships 
and  lead  to  improved  quality,  accessibility  and/or  cost-effectiveness  of  sendees  to  young 
people. 

Bailis's  paper  represents  a  useful  resource  for  agencies  seeking  to  build  collaborative 
programs  and  research  projects.  Stressing  the  importance  of  context,  the  author  cautions 
against  mandating  a  given  approach.  While  "top  down"  mandates  have  proven  useful  in 
creating  opportunities  for  collaboration,  they  are  atypical.  Financial  incentives  are  one 
strategy  that  has  been  used  successfully  to  encourage  community  agencies  with  turf 
concerns  to  work  together.  Voluntary  efforts  forged  out  of  self-interest  appear  to  be  the 
best  approach. 

In  Paper  No.  7,  "Performance  Standards  and  Performance  Management,"  Alan  Melchior 
provides  an  overview  of  the  history  of  the  JTPA  performance  standards  system.  He 
outlines  its  key  elements  and  argues  that  the  role  of  the  system  has  shifted  from 
accountability  to  performance  management,  reflecting  a  change  in  policy  goals  that  has 
occurred  at  the  national  level. 

Melchior  reviews  the  limited  research  on  the  current  JTPA  performance  standards 
system  as  an  accountability  tool,  addressing  issues  of  the  accuracy,  validity  and  impact  of 
the  system.  He  concludes  that  performance  standards  have  "unintended  effects,"  i.e.,  that 
they  encourage  less-intensive  services  as  well  as  reduced  services  to  the  hard-to-serve 
population. 

The  author  also  discusses  the  effectiveness  of  the  system  as  a  performance  management 
tool  aimed  at  shaping  local  behavior.  He  determines  that  incentive  grants  designed  to 
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reward  the  performance  of  local  service  delivery  areas  (SDAs)  are  too  small  and  that  the 
sanctions  designed  to  punish  SDAs  are  weak  and  ineffective. 

In  addition  to  a  review  of  the  1988  national  evaluation  of  the  performance  standards 
system,  the  paper  provides  a  brief  examination  and  assessment  of  recent  changes  to 
performance  management  systems  in  the  business,  health  care  and  education  fields. 

For  example,  Melchior  argues  that  JTPA  could-benefit  from  peer-review  organizations 
(PROs)  similar  to  those  mandated  by  Congress  to  ensure  that  publicly  funded  health 
care  services  are  medically  necessary  and  meet  quality  standards.  PROs  in  JTPA  could 
..eview  enrollments  to  prevent  creaming;  review  placements  to  ensure  provision  of 
appropriate  services;  and  review  pre-  and  posttest  data  to  ensure  that  competency 
deficiencies  are  real  and  certifications  valid. 

Similarly,  the  growing  recognition  of  the  importance  of  accurate  data  as  a  basis  for 
effective  performance  management  is  a  consistent  theme  across  all  three  allied  fields  and 
has  resulted  in  attempts  to  address  data  inadequacies.  These  and  other  changes  are 
designed  to  address  many  of  the  same  concerns  raised  about  JTPA  and  may  suggest  ways 
for  correcting  flaws  in  the  current  JTPA  performance  standards  system. 

In  Paper  No.  8,  "The  Mission  and  Structure  of  National  Human  Resource  Policy  for 
Disadvantaged  Youth:  A  Synthesis  with  Recommendations,"  Andrew  Hahn,  Evelyn 
Ganzglass  and  Gloria  Nagle  present  a  historical  overview  of  American  youth  manpower 
policy.  They  use  a  political  science  framework  to  elaborate  on  the  way  in  which 
choices-choices  of  scope,  distribution,  policy  instruments,  and  restraint  and  innovation- 
made  by  national  governments  affect  their  youth  manpower  systems.  The  authors'  intent 
is  to  frame  the  issues  for  future  discussion  and  to  demonstrate  the  need  for  additional 
research  in  the  area  of  human  resource  policy  for  disadvantaged  youth. 

Hahn,  et  al.,  offer  insights  into  the  youth  manpower  systems  of  other  industrial  nations 
and  call  on  the  federal  government  to  assume  a  greater  role  in  system  oversight  by 
investigating  and  implementing  innovative  strategies-developed  both  in  alternative 
service  delivery  fields  at  home  as  well  as  in  the  employment  and  training  systems  of 
other  countries-directed  toward  capacity-building  and  system  change. 

In  Paper  No.  9,  "Youth  in  the  Nineties:  Recent  Trends  and  Expected  Patterns,"  Robert 
I.  Lerman  examines  the  social  and  demographic  characteristics  of  the  current  youth 
population  and  the  implications  of  these  characteristics  for  future  employment  and 
training  policy.  He  draws  from  the  literature  to  describe  and  explain  the  concentration 
of  problem  behaviors  among  certain  groups.  The  field  of  sociology  provides  Lerman 
with  important  insights  into  the  importance  of  negative  influences-family  and  neighbor- 
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hood  instability,  early  parenthood,  criminal  activity,  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  and  the 
absence  of  role  models--on  the  development  of  young  people. 

Like  other  authors  in  the  series,  Lerman  examines  the  mixed  evidence  regarding  the 
merits  of  part-time  work  for  in-school  youth.  His  review  of  the  research  leads  him  to 
conclude  that  the  weight  of  the  evidence  points  to  benefits  for  in-school  youth  who  work 
a  maximum  of  20  hours  a  week.  He  advocates,  therefore,  second-chance  programs  built 
on  the  school-work  link  but  cautions  that,  in  order  to  be  effective,  such  programs  must 
address  the  multitude  of  family  and  other  environmental  influences  that  affect  youth  at 
an  early  age. 

In  Paper  No.  10,  Harry  J.  Holzer  examines  the  changes  in  supply  and  demand  that  have 
occurred  in  the  labor  market  over  the  past  two  decades  and  evaluates  the  effects  of  these 
changes  on  the  employment  prospects  of  young  people.  "Youth  and  the  Labor  Market  in 
the  Nineties"  builds  a  strong  case  for  the  evolution  of  a  serious  skill  mismatch:  high 
school  dropouts  and  inner-city  blacks  from  low-income  neighborhoods  lack  the  necessary 
skills  for  today's  labor  market.  Spatial  mismatch,  discrimination,  lack  of  work  experience 
and  networking  opportunities,  negative  family  and  neighborhood  influences,  and  the 
availability  of  alternative  income  sources,  especially  crime,  are  also  discussed  as  forces 
contributing  to  the  disadvantaged  employment  status  of  minority  youth. 

Reviewing  the  literature  on  growing  wage  inequality  among  young  workers,  Holzer 
presents  a  number  of  possible  explanations  for  the  sharp  deterioration  in  income  and 
labor  force  activity  for  high  school  dropouts  and  black  youth  overall.  Contributing 
factors  include  demographic  changes,  which  have  led  to  shifts  in  labor  supply;  occupa- 
tional and  industrial  shifts,  which  have  led  to  shifts  in  labor  demand;  and  declining 
growth  in  productivity. 

Thus,  while  shifts  in  the  economy  are  in  part  responsible  for  the  deterioration  of 
employment  opportunities  for  young  black  males,  Holzer  offers  support  for  the  position, 
taken  in  earlier  papers,  that  expresses  concern  about  deleterious  neighborhood  and  other 
environmental  influences  on  the  motivation  of  at-risk  youth. 

Holzer  concurs  with  de  Lone,  Hahn,  et  al.,  and  Lerman  in  criticizing  the  limited 
apprenticeship  and  on-the-job  training  opportunities  available  in  this  country  compared 
with  those  in  other  industrial  countries.  In  the  absence  of  such  opportunities,  the  author 
argues,  improving  the  high  school  dropout  rate  must  be  a  priority;  a  high  school  diploma 
may  be  the  only  predictor  of  job  performance  and  trainability  available  to  an  employer 
evaluating  job  candidates  who  lack  referrals  and  previous  job  experience. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION:  THE  SEARCH  FOR  PRACTICAL  GUIDANCE 

As  one  young  bureaucrat  expressed  it,  what  we  need  is  to  make  a  mesh  of 
things  (Appleby,  1949:74). 

The  youth  development  program  Hterature  is  replete  with  truisms  about  coordination. 
We  often  read  that  "no  single  system  can  meet  all  of  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth" 
and  "the  key  to  effective  programming  is  drawing  upon  the  strengths  of  all  relevant 
systems."  We  instinctively  feel  that  "more  coordination  is  better  than  less."  We  read 
reports  telling  us  that  "turf  problems  and  certain  federal  regulations  can  hamper 
coordination"  and  calling  for  communitywide  coordinating  bodies.  We  are  told  that  "you 
have  to  be  creative  to  overcome  the  problems." 

This  paper  intends  to  transcend  these  truisms.  It  brings  together  theoretical  and 
practical  lessons  about  factors  that  promote  and  retard  coordination,  benefits  that  can 
accrue  to  properly  implemented  coordination  and  linkage  mechanisms,  and  steps  that 
tend  to  prove  effective  in  building  and  maintaining  coordinated  relationships  among 
youth-serving  agencies. 

In  recent  years,  a  number  of  literature  reviews  have  attempted  to  pull  together  coordina- 
tion lessons  from  the  employment  and  training  literature  (e.g.,  Bailis,  1987,  1989).  This 
paper  summarizes  the  relatively  well-known  findings  and  conclusions  of  this  literature, 
and  places  this  information  in  a  broader  context  by  incorporating  theoretical  and 
empirical  material  from  the  political  science  and  public  administration  literature  and  the 
results  of  recent  empirical  studies  of  youth  development  and  related  social  and  human 
service  programs. 


Lawrence  Neil  Bailis  is  a  Senior  Researcli  Associate  at  the  Center  for  Human  Resources  at  Brandeis 
University.  This  paper  is  a  revision  of  an  earlier  version  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Labor  in  the 
summer  of  1991  and  has  benefitted  from  the  comments  and  suggestions  provided  by  the  Department's 
reviewers.  Additional  comments  and  suggestions  were  provided  by  Lisa  LaCava,  Terry  Grebe  and  Alan 
Melcliior  of  the  Center  for  Human  Resources  at  Brandeis  University  and  Michelle  Alberti  Gambone  of 
Public/Private  Ventures.  However,  responsibility  for  the  contents  of  this  paper  remains  with  the  author. 
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THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  PAPER 

First,  the  paper  focuses  on  efforts  to  promote  collaboration  among  publicly  funded 
programs.  Many  of  the  dynamics  of  public/ private  partnerships  are  similar  to  those 
addressed  in  this  paper,  and  the  topic  is  worthy  of  a  separate  issue  paper  in  itself. 

Further,  this  paper  deals  with  broad  systems  issues,  in  particular,  efforts  to  link  employ- 
ment and  training,  welfare-employment,  education  and  vocational  education  programs. 
While  youth  programming  is  the  central  focus,  lessons  from  related  employment  and 
training  programs  for  disadvantaged  adults,  such  as  Title  II-A  participants  and  homeless 
people,  are  also  included. 

The  paper  presents  an  overview  of  coordination  issues  arising  in  the  past  ten  years  at  the 
federal,  state  and  local  levels,  incorporating  information  from  the  1970s  and  early  1980s 
only  sparingly.  Since  the  paper  focuses  on  broad  analyses  relevant  to  youth-serving  and 
related  human  service  programs  across  the  board,  it  does  not  generally  address  specific 
provisions  of  federal  or  state  legislation  except  to  provide  examples  of  more  general 
patterns. 

YOUTH-SPECIFIC  AND  GENERIC  ISSUES  PERTAINING  TO  COLLABORATION, 
COORDINATION  AND  LINKAGES 

Many  of  the  issues  pertaining  to  coordination  in  youth  programming  are  common  to 
programs  for  any  hard-to-place  client  group.  The  most  important  issues  include: 

■  A  client  population  with  multiple  problems  that  extend  far  beyond  education  and 
training  deficits,  and  hence  beyond  the  purview  of  any  given  education  or  employ- 
ment and  training  agency;  and 

■  A  fragmented  and  categorical  social  welfare  system  characterized  by  "turf ism" 
among  programs  and  agencies  with  their  own  goals,  focus,  accountability  systems 
and  sources  of  funding,  all  confounding  efforts  to  promote  collaboration. 

Furthermore,  virtually  all  efforts  to  promote  coordination  among  youth-serving  programs 
have  to  deal  with  special  challenges  presented  by  the  education  system.  As  noted  in  a 
publication  of  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  (CCSSO)  Resource  Center  on 
Educational  Equity  (1991:2):  "The  school  [system]'s  unparalleled  access  to  youth  makes 
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it  an  ideal  location  for  providing,  or  at  least  coordinating,  health  and  human  services."^ 
Therefore,  >^erever  appropriate,  this  paper  pays  special  attention  to  school-related 
issues,  highlighting,  for  example,  discussions  of  factors  that  promote  and  retard  coordina- 
tion with  schools,  and  models  of  coordination/collaboration  with  schools  that  appear*  to 
be  showing  promise. 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

The  employment  and  training  literature  has  addressed  coordination  issues  for  more  than 
two  decades  and  produced  at  least  three  different  types  of  materials: 

■  Program  evaluations  and  reports  on  demonstration  projects  that  touch  on  coordi- 
nation as  one  element  of  theu-  overall  thrust, 

■  Studies  that  focus  on  coordination  among  discrete  groups  of  programs,  and 

■  Reviews  of  the  literature  that  attemipt  to  pull  all  relevant  studies  together. 

All  three  elements  were  reviewed.  However,  wherever  possible,  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  studies  that  have  become  available  since  the  earlier  literature  reviews  were 
completed,  and  on  studies  that  deal  explicitly  with  youth  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  employment  and  training  literature,  the  paper  also  draws  on  experi- 
ence with  coordination/ collaboration  in  programs  that  focus  on  the  needs  of  low-income 
children  and  youth,  including  in  particular  welfare  and  education  programs.  Finally,  the 
vast  academic  literature  that  touches  on  issues  related  to  interagency  coordination  and 
draws  from  political  science,  public  administration,  business  administration,  economics, 
sociology  and  organizational  sciences  was  reviewed  quickly.  This  literature  was  not 
addressed  in  depth  unless  it  yielded  specific  ideas  about  approaches  that  may  or  may  not 
work  and /or  avenues  for  future  research  and  demonstration  activity. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  CONTENT  OF  THE  PAPER 

Section  II  of  the  paper  provides  a  framework  for  the  analysis  by  re^newing  the  classic 
arguments  in  favor  of  improved  coordination,  clarifying  what  we  mean  by  such  terms  as 
coordination  and  collaboration  and  how  they  relate  to  other  goals  in  the  youth  develop- 


^  The  same  publication  (1991:1)  also  points  out:  "In  areas  where  youth  and  their  families  are  facing 
multiple  problems  that  are  being  addressed  in  a  fragmented  fashion,  if  at  all,  the  school  site  can  provide  a 
sustained  contact  point  for  providing  or  coordinating  whatever  other  health  and  social  services  the  community 
has  available  to  assist  youth  and  their  families." 
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ment  field,  then  reviewing  the  issues  associated  with  defining  and  measuring  coordina- 
tion. The  current  state  of  kno^edge  abou*  the  dynamics  and  outcomes  of  coordination 
is  summarized  in  Section  III.  Lessons  learned  about  "top  down"  efforts  to  promote 
coordination  of  youth  development  programs  at  lower  levels  of  government  and  among 
agencies  are  presented  in  Section  IV.  Finally,  Section  V  recapitulates  the  major 
conclusions  in  the  paper  and  offers  recommendations  for  further  research  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  others. 
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11.  FRAMEWORK  FOR  ANALYSIS:  UNDERSTANDING,  DEFINING  AND 
MEASURING  COORDINATION,  COLLABORATION  AND  LINKAGES 

[In  the  provision  of  social  services,  the]  extreme  and  irrational  fragmentation 
of  both  tasks  and  clientele  means  that  attempts  to  coordinate  services  at  the 
local  agency  level  and  make  them  available  to  families  in  some  integrated  way 
are  so  time-consuming,  costly,  and  d^icidt  that  they  are  unlikely  to  succeed  

What  is  perhaps  most  striking  about  programs  that  work  for  children  and 
families  in  the  shadows  is  that  all  of  them  find  ways  to  adapt  or  circumvent 
traditional  professional  and  bureaucratic  limitations  when  necessary  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  they  serve  (Schorr,  1988:265). 


Webster's  New  Wodd  Dictionary  defines  the  word  ''collaborate"  as  follows:  L 
To  work  together,  especially  in  some  literary,  artistic,  or  selenitic  undertaking. 
2.  To  cooperate  with  an  enemy  invader  (Bruner,  1991:6). 

It  is  impossible  to  analyze  empirical  data  about  coordination,  collaboration  and  linkages 
(terms  that  are  used  interchangeably  in  this  paper)  or  to  develop  policy-relevant  action 
or  research  recommendations  on  this  topic  without  a  clear  understanding  of  what  the 
terms  mean  and  how  they  can  be  measured.  This  section  first  presents  a  framework  for 
looking  at  the  terms,  then  lays  out  a  definition  based  on  this  framework,  and  finally 
reviews  the  problems  faced  in  measuring  coordination  and  proposes  a  solution. 

THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW  CONVENTIONAL  WISDOM 

Over  the  years,  several  generations  of  conventional  wisdom  have  developed  on  the  topic 
of  coordination.  The  "old  conventional  wisdom"  stresses  coordination  as  an  obvious 
avenue  to  program  improvement,  without  paying  much  attention  to  the  costs  of  coordina- 
tion or  the  exter  lo  which  it  is  likely  to  result  in  measurable  improvements  in  program 
outcomes.  The  elements  of  this  conventional  wisdom  are  all  logical,  and  all  seem 
plausible.  But  they  do  not  provide  practical  insights  to  those  who  ti7  to  understand  why 
there  is  not  more,  coordination,  and  they  yield  littie  practical  guidance  to  those  who  seek 
to  promote  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  recent  years  a  "new  conventional  wisdom"  has  emerged,  stating 
that  "coordination  is  a  means  and  not  an  end."  This  also  seems  unarguable,  but  the  full 
implications  of  this  statement  have  rarely  been  spelled  out  or  understood.  This  section 
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of  the  paper  reviews  the  key  elements  of  both  the  old  and  the  new  conventional  wisdom, 
their  relevance  to  analyses  of  existing  coordination  and,  in  particular,  the  implications  of 
this  point  of  view  for  defining  coordination  in  ways  that  make  it  a  useful  tool  in  efforts  to 
uTiprove  youth  services.^ 

Three  Decades  of  Old  Conventional  Wisdom 

Two  recent  reviews  of  efforts  to  link  education  and  human  services  summarize  the 
fragmentation  problem  in  now  familiar  ways: 

Program  definitions,  eligibility  rules,  and  financing  patterns  limit  organiza- 
tional actions  and  perspectives  to  a  narrow  focus.  Systems  essentially 
function  in  isolation  from  one  another,  and  virtually  none  see  the  individu- 
al or  the  family  unit  as  a  whole,  with  all  its  interrelated  problems  and 
strengths  (Levy,  1989:1). 

Unfortunately,  most  youth-servdng  systems  already  struggling  to  meet 
narrow  agency  mandates  seem  able  to  do  little  more  than  provide  frag- 
mented, poorly  coordinated  services.  Because  limited  resources  often 
dictate  that  agencies  limit  themselves  to  responding  to  acute  problems  (i.e., 
teen  pregnancy,  HIV  infection,  drug  abuse),  often  the  only  services  avail- 
able are  problem-specific  as  well  .... 

Youth  Avith  multiple  problems  typically  receive  labels-substance  abuser, 
teen  parent,  dropout-that  oversimplify  the  nature  of  their  troubles.  This 
categorical  approach  .  .  .  makes  it  too  easy  for  each  agency  to  relinquish 
responsibility  for  the  overall  well-being  of  youth  and  their  families 
(CCSSO,  1991:2). 

However,  review  of  the  literature  makes  it  clear  that  criticisms  about  fragmentation  of 
services  in  the  1990s  are  merely  echoes  of  similar  complaints  over  the  past  few  decades. 
For  example,  Bendor  (1985)  cites  a  study  of  antipoverty  efforts  in  the  mid-1970s  that 
showed  that  over  40  percent  of  those  receiving  aid  from  an  antipoverty  program  were 


2  The  examples  presented  in  this  paper  are  drawn  primarily  from  the  employment  and  training  and 
related  youth  development  fields.  However,  authors  Uke  Mudd  (1984)  make  it  clear  that  similar  patterns 
exist  for  all  municipal  services  in  America,  and  Rogers  and  Whetten  (1982)  extend  the  analysis  to  the  rural 
American  context.  Moreover,  studies  of  social  welfare  programs  in  other  naUonal  contexts  reveal  patterns  of 
concern  with  fragmentation  and  calls  for  improved  coordination  that  are  indistinguishable  from  those  with 
which  American  social  policy  analysts  are  familiar. 
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assisted  by  at  least  three  programs  and  nearly  20  percent  were  helped  by  at  least  five 
programs. 

Fragmentation  clearly  exists.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  clients  would,  in  general,  be 
better  served  by  care-givers  who  address  them  as  human  beings  with  a  variety  of 
strengths  and  weaknesses  rather  than  addressing  one  problem  at  a  time.  However,  those 
who  adopt  the  old  conventional  wisdom  would  argue  that  once  we  document  fragmenta- 
tion, no  further  analysis  is  needed.  Given  this  situation,  broad-based  efforts  should  be 
undertaken  to  promote  coordination  wherever,  whenever  and  however  possible. 

This  kind  of  thinking  appears  to  have  fonned  the  basis  of  most  public  policy  discussion 
and  most  efforts  to  promote  coordination  in  the  youth  development,  employment  and 
training,  and  related  human  service  fields  for  the  past  few  decades.  The  1960s  witnessed 
the  birth  of  a  large  number  of  separately  authorized  and  separately  funded  employment 
and  training  programs  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  and  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  As  noted  in  Mirengoff  and  Rindler  (1976),  there  were 
numerous  efforts  to  promote  coordination  of  these  programs,  such  as  the  Cooperative 
Area  Manpower  System,  but  little  success  except  in  cities  where  concentrated  employ- 
ment programs  and  similar  efforts  existed. 

Those  who  drafted  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA)  hoped 
that  the  newly  created  prime  sponsors  would  be  able  to  pull  the  existing  categorical 
employment  and  training  programs  together  into  integrated  servic    delivery  systems. 
Many  of  the  precursors  of  current  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (J  TP  A)  requirements  to 
coordinate  with  other  programs  originated  under  CETA,  including  local  planning 
councils,  state  services  councils  and  various  state-level  set-asides  to  promote  coordina- 
tion. In  addition  to  these  statutory  requirements,  the  Departments  of  Labor  (DOL)  and 
Health,  Education  and  V/elfare  (HEW),  as  well  as  other  federal  agencies,  instituted  a 
range  of  training  and  technical  assistance  efforts  that  were  also  designed  to  promote 
coordination. 

However,  progress  in  promoting  this  coordination  was  generally  conceded  to  be  limited 
at  best  under  CETA,  and  therefore  improvement  of  coordination  was  one  of  the  major 
goals  of  JTPA,  whose  language  has  over  a  dozen  references  (Trutko,  et  al.,  1990)  to 
coordination  requirements,  including  the  creation  of  State  Job  Training  Coordinating 
Councils  (SJTCCs),  which  are  expected  to  develop  statewide  coordination  plans  and  to 
review  local  service  delivery  area  (SDA)  plans  to  implement  these  plans.  Lewis,  et  al., 
(1987)  have  listed  parallel  requirements  for  coordination  in  other  legislation,  most 
notably  the  Carl  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act. 
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Despite  these  efforts,  studies  conducted  toward  the  end  of  the  1980s,  such  as  Bailis 
(1987)  and  Levitan  and  Gallo  (1988),  report  two  apparently  paradoxical  findings: 
although  there  are  examples  of  success  in  every  conceivable  kind  of  coordination,  the 
overall  record  of  progress  in  promoting  coordination  was  dismal  in  most  places  for  most 
programs. 

As  a  result  of  these  kinds  of  assessments,  we  can  still  hear  the  same  calls  for  coordina- 
tion that  were  heard  more  than  two  decades  ago.  For  example,  the  JTPA  Advisory 
Committee  (1989b:5)  reports: 

The  fragmentation  of  human  resource  programs  remains  one  of  the  major 
unmet  challenges  to  domestic  policy  in  America.  This  challenge  of  coordi- 
nating similar,  but  separately  authorized  and  delivered,  social  programs  has 
been  a  perennial  problem  in  public  administration.  While  it  is  not  unique 
to  the  United  States,  the  problem  is--in  large  measure-a  by-product  of  our 
particular  political  system  and  approach  to  public  policy  development .... 
The  thrust  of  the  Committee's  deliberations  and  recommendations  became 
the  pursuit  of  a  more  rational,  coherent,  and  outcome-driven  human  invest- 
ment S)^tem  characterized  by  coordinated  service  delivery  at  the  local 
level. 

A  similar  point  of  view  is  expressed  in  a  recent  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  position 
paper  (1991). 

This  kind  of  thinking  is  also  reflected  in  the  1991  version  of  the  proposed  amendments 
to  JTPA  that  were  developed  by  DOL.  These  amendments  call  for  strengthening 
coordination  between  JTPA  and  other  programs  through  such  steps  as  expanding  the 
SJTCCs  into  broader  human  resource  investment  councils  and  requiring  local  SDAs  to 
establish,  where  feasible,  linkages  with  programs  assisted  under  the  Adult  Education  Act, 
the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology  Education  Act,  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973,  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  the  Family  Support  Act,  the  Food  Stamp  Act, 
the  National  Apprenticeship  Act,  the  United  States  Housing  Act  and  tlie  Head  Start  Act. 

If  the  logic  behind  the  old  conventional  wisdom  is  so  obvious,  why  has  the  "coordination 
problem"  persisted?  Why  have  continued  efforts  to  legislate  coordination  and  promote  it 
through  incentives,  training  and  technical  assistance  had  limited  success?  The  answer 
appears  to  be  that  arguments  like  "the  more  coordination  the  better"  lead  to  a  scatter- 
shot approach  that  drains  limited  time  and  resources  from  any  given  initiative. 
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Advocates  of  the  old  conventional  wisdom  sometimes  seem  to  be  arguing  that  coordina- 
tion should  be  seen  as  a  necessary  administrative  function,  much  like  accounting  and 
management  information  systems,  and  therefore  "good  by  definition"  even  if  it  is  unlikely 
to  produce  measurable  improvements  in  outputs.  That  is  not  the  position  taken  here. 

This  paper  argues  that  efforts  to  promote  coordination  use  up  scarce  administrative  time 
and  other  resources  that  could,  at  least  in  theory,  be  devoted  to  alternative  ways  to 
improve  the  accessibility,  quality,  quantity  or  comprehensiveness  of  services.  It  is  not 
obvious  that  all  forms  of  fragmentation  and  duplication  are  equally  harmful.  If  barriers 
to  coordination  are  overwhelming  in  some  settings,  it  may  not  make  sense  to  try  to 
promote  coordination  with  equal  vigor  everywhere.  To  put  it  differently,  targeted  efforts 
to  promote  given  kinds  of  coordination  in  given  kinds  of  settings  are  far  more  likely  to 
be  cost-effective  than  broad-brush,  across-the-board  strategies  that  arguments  based  on 
logic  caimot  accomplish.  Therefore,  despite  its  longevity,  the  old  conventional  wisdom 
can  provide  only  limited  guidance  to  those  who  wish  to  improve  service  delivery  through 
improvements  in  coordination. 

The  New  Conventional  Wisdom 

Over  the  years,  repeated  efforts  to  understand  the  coordination  process  have  begun  to 
yield  new  insights  into  the  processes  and  results  of  collaboration.  In  particular,  any 
analysis  of  lessons  learned  about  coordination  of  youth  development  and  related  human 
service  programs  must  take  place  within  the  context  of  a  statement  that  is  now  widely 
repeated,  but  whose  miplications  have  never  been  fully  explored:  "Coordination  is  a 
means  to  an  end,  and  not  an  end  in  itself." 

It  should  be  recognized  that  adopting  this  new  conventional  wisdom  means  that  both 
analyses  of  coordination  and  steps  to  promote  it  need  to  be  undertaken  with  the 
following  in  mind: 

■  Planning  and  administrative  structures  to  promote  coordination  are  only  meaning- 
ful if  they  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  bring  about  changes  in  the  amount  and 
quality  (including  intensity  and  relevance)  of  the  services  clients  get.  Therefore, 
activities  designed  to  promote  coordination  are  unlikely  to  have  dieir  intended 
effects  unless  they  are  well  thought  out  and  implemented. 

■  Efforts  to  promote  coordination  should  be  thought  of  as  only  one  of  several 
avenues  that  can  be  taken  to  further  the  overall  goals  of  improving  the  quality, 
comprehensiveness  and/or  cost-effectiveness  of  services  for  young  people. 
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■  There  are  no  universal  panaceas.  Efforts  to  improve  coordination  among  two  or 
more  agencies  may  divert  scarce  administrative  time  and  resources  away  from 
other  program  improvement  endeavors,  drive  a  wedge  between  these  agencies  and 
others  in  the  community,  or  even  succeed  but  not  be  followed  by  tangible  im- 
provements in  services  to  clients. 

■  JTPA  and  many  other  human  service  programs  serve  fewer  than  a  tenth  of  the 
eligible  population.  Therefore,  efforts  to  promote  coordination  cannot,  in 
themselves,  meet  the  needs  of  the  majority  of  young  people  who  are  in  need  of 
help. 

In  particular,  we  must  be  realistic  about  what  improved  coordination  can  and  cannot 
accomplish  in  an  era  of  shrinking  resources.  As  noted  by  Melaville  and  Blank  (1991:11): 

Interagency  partnerships  hold  great  potential  for  the  large-scale  delivery  of 
comprehensive  services  ....  It  is  important  to  remember,  however,  that 
the  extent  of  this  capacity  will  depend  on  the  scope  of  existing  funds. 
Collaboration  enables  providers  to  get  as  much  mileage  as  possible  out  of 
available  resources,  and  to  improve  the  quality  and  range  of  services. 
What  interagency  coordination  cannot  do  is  to  deliver  all  of  the  prevention, 
treatment,  and  support  services  without  additional  resources. 

The  most  intriguing  implication  of  the  new  conventional  wisdom  is  that  it  leads  one  to 
question  whether  all  "duplication"  is  automatically  harmful.  The  literature  contains  a 
small  but  convincing  set  of  arguments  that  make  this  point.  For  example,  Grubb,  et  al., 
(1989:14)  have  pointed  out  that  a  certain  amount  of  duplication  is  necessary  if  true 
competition  is  to  occur  in  a  marketplace,  and  that  competition  is  widely  thought  to 
promote  greater  efficiency: 

The  competitive  aspect  emerges  most  clearly  in  the  request  for  proposal 
process  by  which  many  SDAs  allocate  their  funds,  and  by  which  both 
Perkins  funds  and  JTPA  8-percent  funds  are  allocated  in  many  states. 
Eligible  institutions  compete  for  funds  and  the  '"best"  projects  win  .... 
Competition  requires  a  certain  amount  of  redundancy  among  the  "produc- 
ers" .  .  .  [of]  employment  and  training  services.  In  addition,  this  redun- 
dancy fosters  variety  because  the  training  provided  by  a  community-based 
organization-a  black  or  Hispanic  organization,  for  example-may  be 
effective  for  some  clients  who  will  not  attend  a  community  college  or  adult 
school.  The  fear  of  duplication  ignores  the  effects  of  redundancy  on  both 
competition  and  variety,  which  can  make  the  employment  and  training 
system  more  effective  under  the  right  conditions. 
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This  point  is  made  most  dearly  in  a  book-length  analysis  by  Bendor  (1985).  The 
argument  recognizes  "he  multiple  goals  and  objectives  that  we  have  for  government 
programs: 

Americans  do  not  only  v/ant  government  to  be  inexpensive.  They  demand 
effectiveness  as  well.  Effectiveness  implies  reliability;  it  means  dependable 
performance  in  the  face  of  the  inevitable  blunders  that  attend  all  complex 
ventures.  And  as  the  Iranian  e:jq>edition  [to  rescue  the  American  Embassy 
hostages  in  1980]  clearly  reveals,  reliability  may  entail  having  more  than 
one  thinks  necessary.  More  than  one  computer  in  a  command  and  control 
system.  More  perhaps  than  one  public  agency  in  a  given  policy  area 
(1985:2). 

Bendor  cites  three  important  virtues  associated  with  duplication:  it  can  provide  reliabili- 
ty through  the  availability  of  backup  agencies/programs  to  fill  in  when  other  agencies 
fail;  it  can  stimulate  agencies  to  become  more  efficient  than  they  would  be  if  they  were 
monopolies;  and  it  may  increase  the  total  amount  of  public  support  for  programs. 

Similarly,  Rogers  and  Whetten  (1982:vii)  note  that  some  organizational  theorists  have 
argued  that  duplication  and  competition  are  more  likely  than  coordination  to  promote 
improved  service  delivery: 

Public  organizations  [sometimes]  use  the  recommendation  to  increase 
interorganizational  coordination  to  mask  organizational  ineffectiveness  and 
administrative  ineptitude.  Coordination  is  viewed  as  a  legitimating  mecha- 
nism used  by  those  involved  to  divide  up  the  territory  and  mutually  work  to 
prevent  the  entry  of  competition,  and  to  dampen  costly  innovation. 

Finally,  such  authors  as  Liebert  (1976)  go  even  further  and  argue  that  formal  coordina- 
tion may  serve  to  reduce  pressures  for  substantive  change  and  improvement  in  programs. 

To  reiterate,  the  new  conventional  wisdom  teaches  us  that  policymakers  should  not 
automatically  assume  that  promotion  of  more  coordination  should  be  the  highest  priority 
in  all  instances  or  that  scarce  resources  should  always  be  invested  in  difficult  efforts  to 
create  coordination  in  those  instances  where  it  does  not  now  exist.  Instead,  informed 
policymaking  and  program  administration  at  the  federal,  state  and  local  levels  must 
directly  address  the  following  questions: 

■     Are  efforts  to  promote  coordination  the  best  possible  investment  of  scarce 
resources  (in  specific  contexts)? 
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■      What  kinds  of  efforts  to  promote  cooi  ination  are  most  likely  to  bear  fruit  (in 
specific  circumstances)? 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  discuses  these  questions. 

DEFINING  THE  TERMS  COORDINATION,  COLLABORATION  AND  LINKAGE 

The  terms  coordination,  collaboration  and  linkage  are  widely  used-almost  always  as 
positive  attributes  and  goals.  However,  there  is  no  consensus  on  what  these  terms  mean. 
For  example,  one  study  involving  over  100  hours  of  discussion  with  key  actors  in  the 
states  of  Alaska,  Colorado,  Florida,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Texas  and  Washington  found 
no  consensus  regarding  usage  of  the  terms  coordination,  cooperation  and  collaboration 
(Hickey,  1986). 

Some  research  studies  and  program  documents  fail  to  define  the  terms,  presumably 
because  the  authors  assume  that  readers  will  understand  what  is  being  referred  to. 
Moreover,  no  two  studies  that  define  coordination  seem  to  use  the  same  definition.  In 
addition,  studies  often  define  coordination  in  excessively  theoretical  terms  that  nonaca- 
demies  may  find  difficult  to  relate  to,  or  add  subtle  distinctions  that  tend  to  confuse  the 
average  reader.  For  example,  Melaville  and  Blank  (1991)  distinguish  between  coopera- 
tion and  collaboration.  In  the  former,  partners  help  each  other  to  meet  their  respective 
goals  without  making  substantial  changes  in  the  basic  services  they  provide  or  in  the 
rules  and  regulations  that  govern  their  agencies. 

While  the  terms  coordination,  collaboration  and  linkage  are  typically  thought  of  for  pairs 
of  agencies  or  relatively  small  groupings,  an  alternative  model  of  "communit>wide" 
coordination  is  also  emerging.  The  communitywide  model  calls  for  designating  a  "lead 
agency'  that,  in  turn,  is  expected  to  bring  together  all  relevant  services  within  a  given 
jurisdiction.  This  model  can  be  found  in  both  publicly  funded  initiatives,  such  as  the 
New  York  State  Community  Services  Program  aimed  at  preventing  adolescent  pregnancy, 
and  such  foundation-funded  initiatives  as  The  Annie  B.  Casey  Foundation's  New  Futures 
Initiative.  The  San  Diego  County  New  Beginnings  program  offers  yet  another  model  of 
this  type  of  coordination:  it  created  a  communitywide  partnership  involving  the  city 
school  system,  the  county  departments  of  social  services  and  health,  and  a  number  of 
other  public  and  private  agencies;  and  it  will  establish  a  multiservice  center  at  a  public 
school  to  serve  both  students  and  their  families. 

While  useful  for  some  purposes,  distinctions  between  cooperation  and  coordination  or 
between  interagency  coordination  and  communitywide  coordination  tend  to  complicate 
rather  than  simplify  efforts  to  get  staff  in  related  agencies  to  work  together;  therefore, 
the  term  coordination  is  used  to  refer  to  both  of  these  approaches  in  this  paper. 
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Progress  in  achieving  the  goals  of  coordination  is  possible  as  long  as  there  is  a  general 
idea  of  what  the  term  means  and  general  agreement  that,  according  to  the  new  conven- 
tional wisdom,  coordination  is  a  means  and  not  an  end  in  itself. 

As  a  working  definition,  we  offer  one  found  in  a  paper  by  Laventhol  and  Horwath  titled 
"Improving  the  Success  of  JTPA  Coordination  Efforts:  An  Idea  Paper  for  the  Florida 
Job  Training  System"  (xmdated:2),  with  a  modification  (in  parentheses): 

Coordination  is  the  means  to  decrease  an  organization's  unit  cost  of 
accomplishing  an  important  service  goal  (e.g.,  reaching  selected  target 
groups,  providing  effective  services,  increasing  the  range  or  variety  of 
services  to  chents,  and/or  making  services  accessible  and  available  at 
minimum  burden  to  clients)  through  collaboration  with  other  organizations. 

This  definition  makes  it  clear  that  steps  taken  to  promote  "coordination"  should  be 
thought  of  as  ways  to  achieve  better  service,  equal  service  for  lower  costs,  improved 
access  to  service,  or  similar  benefits.  If  these  results  are  unlikely,  diverting  scarce 
resources  to  promote  coordination  is  unlikely  to  be  worth  the  trouble.  Adopting  this 
point  of  viev  makes  it  clear  that  it  does  not  matter  what  the  precise  relationships 
between  two  agencies  are,  or  whether  the  goal  is  promoting  coordination  between  pairs 
of  agencies  or  communitywide.  An  effort  to  promote  coordination,  collaboration  and 
linkage  can  be  judged  successful  only  if  it  promotes  improvements  in  the  service  delivery 
system. 

ISSUES  IN  MEASURING  COORDINATION 

During  the  past  few  decades,  federal,  state  and  local  policymakers  have  enacted  multitu- 
dinous coordination  requirements  and  have  taken  countless  steps  to  promote  improved 
services  through  increased  coordination.  However,  it  is  impossible  for  policymakers  and 
researchers  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  these  efforts  without  viewing  them  as  a  two-step 
process.  In  order  for  these  efforts  to  work,  two  different  things  have  to  happen.  First, 
the  interventions  must  be  effective  in  promoting  coordination,  and,  second,  the  coordina- 
tion must  be  effective  in  improving  service  delivery. 

Thus,  we  cannot  expect  to  provide  useful,  systematic,  empirically  based  guidance  to 
policymakers  and  agency  managers  without  having  a  clear  picture  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  first  step,  i.e.,  without  having  a  broadly  accepted  way  to  measure  the  extent  to  which 
coordination  is  or  is  not  present  in  a  given  setting  at  a  given  time.  It  is  unlikely  that 
there  will  ever  be  total  consensus  on  these  measures,  but  this  section  of  the  paper 
attempts  to  promote  the  development  of  such  a  consensus  by  drawing  on  the  available 
literature  and  practical  experience  of  youth-serving  and  related  human  service  agencies. 
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First,  it  is  necessary  to  clarify  a  concept's  major  dimensions.  Once  this  is  done,  one  can 
come  up  with  ways  of  assessing  the  extent  to  which  a  dimension  is  present.  Unfortunate- 
ly, there  are  dozens  of  generally  recognized  dimensions  of  coordination  or  types  of 
coordinated  activities.  In  particular,  the  term  coordination  is  usually  used  to  encompass 
discrete  initiatives,  such  as  collocating  education,  employment  and  human  services.  In 
the  realm  of  youth  services,  the  school  building  is  a  frequently  considered  site.  But  the 
term  coordination  is  also  sometimes  used  to  refer  to  major  gystemic  changes  tiiat  create 
"integrated  seamJess  systems"  in  which  agencies  ai'e  not  only  collocated,  but  clients  are 
expected  to  move  from  one  agency  to  the  next  in  carefully  planned  sequences  of  services 
without  even  knowing  which  agency  is  providing  them.  For  example,  students  may  not 
realize  that  some  of  the  health,  social  and  job-related  services  provided  in  their  schools 
are  funded  and  administered  by  other  agencies. 

In  addition  to  this,  people  sometimes  consider  only  lonnaL  interagency  collaboration  that 
is  documented  in  written  agreements,  and  at  other  times  they  point  out  that  the  most 
effective  forms  of  coordination  are  informal  personal  relationships  among  staff  of 
different  agencies  without  any  formal  agreements.  Finally,  and  perhaps  most  intriguing, 
there  is  the  distinction  described  by  Grubb,  et  al.,  (1989).  They  introduced  the  term 
"substantial  coordination"  to  refer  to  "coordination  that  goes  beyond  standard  require- 
ments to  confer  and  consult  among  programs,  and  which  instead  develops  new  ways  of 
delivering  education  and  training  services  that  would  not  exist  in  the  absence  of  coordi- 
nation" (1989:4).  This  is  similar  to  the  Melaville  and  Blank  (1991)  distinction  between 
cooperative  and  collaborative,  with  only  the  latter  addressing  situations  in  which  there 
are  "fundamental"  changes  in  the  way  services  are  designed  and  delivered. 

This  very  partial  listing  of  dimensions  of  coordination  leads  to  an  important  conclusion. 
Given  the  variety  of  dimensions  of  activity  that  falls  under  the  rubric  of  coordination,  it 
is  difficult-if  not  impossible-to  develop  one  or  two  simple  measures  of  coordination  and 
use  them  to  take  stock  of  the  amount  of  coordination  at  a  single  point  in  time  or  to 
chart  changes  in  coordination  over  time.  The  approach  that  makes  the  most  sense  is 
dividing  coordination  into  more  cohesive  subcategories  and  finding  ways  to  measure 
whether  or  not  a  specific  type  of  coordination  is  present  in  a  given  setting. 

As  a  first  step,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  two  broad  types  of  collaborative 
relationships:  planning  and  service  delivery.  Many  efforts  to  promote  coordination  focus 
on  collaborative  planning,  with  a  stated  or  unstated  premise  that  this  will,  in  turn,  lead  to 
changes  in  service  delivery  that  will  lead  to  improved  outcomes.  However,  changes  in 
planning  procedures  cannot  result  in  improved  effectiveness,  cost-effectiveness  or  access 
without  affecting  the  way  that  services  are  delivered.  Collaborative  planning  can  only  be 
considered  successful  (or  effective)  if  it  in  fact  results  in  changes  in  the  way  services  are 
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delivered;  and  collaborative  service  delivery  can  only  be  ccnsidered  to  be  better  than 
disjointed  and  "fragmented"  systems  if  it  results  in  improved  outcomes. 

Efforts  to  measure  whether  or  not  collaborative  planning  is  t?idng  place  should  address 
such  specific  interagency  activities  as  periodic  meetings  of  high-level  program  administra- 
tors, appointment  of  agency  leaders  to  each  other's  boards,  reciprocal  review  and 
approval  of  agency  service  plans,  and  institution  of  common  service  boundaries.  In 
addition,  they  need  to  address  creation  of  new  community-level  planning  bodies,  such  as 
the  Tulsa  Metropohtan  Humein  Services  Commission  and  the  Dayton  Human  Services 
Partnership  (Agranoff,  1991).  The  New  York  State  GATEWAY  initiative  illustrates  that 
agencies  can  move  beyond  joint  or  community  planning  and  begin  to  create  shared 
management  tools,  such  as  management  information  systems  that  share  data  and  use 
common  forms  to  promote  collaborative  planning  and  oversight  of  service  delivery. 

The  steps  to  promote  collaborative  planning  outlined  abcye  can  lead  to  achievement  of 
the  goals  of  coordination  only  if  they  are  followed  by  changes  in  the  way  services  are 
delivered,  such  as: 

■  Collocation  of  offices  in  the  same  building  in  order  to  ease  client  burden  and 
promote  formal  and  informal  efforts  at  coor<iination  among  staff  in  different 
agencies; 

■  Formal  written  agreements  to  refer  clients  to  and  from  SDAs,  thereby  increasing 
the  likelihood  that  clients  will  receive  services  from  the  most  appropriate  agen- 
cies; 

■  Formal  agreements  to  provide  feedback  on  clients  referred  to  other  agencies; 

■  Formal  agreements  in  which  job  developers  from  two  agencies  agree  to  contact 
different  employers  or  specialize  in  different  types  of  jobs  at  the  same  firm  in 
order  to  reduce  the  burden  on  personnel  officers  in  firms  that  deal  with  more 
than  one  government  agency  or  program; 

■  Formal  agreements  to  share  information  about  job  development  and  on-the-job 
training  experience  that  agencies  have  had  with  specific  firms; 

■  Reduced  duplication  of  services  between  an  SDA  and  another  agency  by  elimi- 
nating funding  for  one  of  the  programs  and  referring  clients  to  the  remaining 
service  provider; 
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■  Joint  funding  of  programs  by  two  or  more  agencies,  thereby  providing  services 
that  woiild  not  be  possible  if  the  resources  of  only  one  agency  were  available; 

■  Shared  staff; 

■  Development  of  case  management  procedures  or  provision  for  case  conferences 
involving  providers  from  diiferent  agencies;  and 

■  Contracts  or  nonfinancial  agreements  that  provide  for  services  for  agency  clients 
from  other  agencies/programs  that  already  provide  them. 

The  Trutko,  et  al.,  (1990)  study  of  JTPA  coordination  notes  that  collaborative  efforts  can 
affect  client  flow  through  such  vehicles  as  joint  intake  and  eligibility  determination,  joint 
assessment,  case  management/ enhanced  referrals,  joint  delivery  of  training,  and  joint  job 
development/placement.  Since  youth  development  services  typically  go  beyond  the 
standard  menu  of  employment  and  training  offerings,  coordinateo  service  delivery  in  this 
area  can  also  include: 

■  Joint  counseling  on  pregnancy  prevention  and  related  health  issues,  substance 
abuse,  and  other  adolescent  issues; 

■  Joint  recreation  and  related  services; 

«     Jointly  run  community  service  initiatives;  and 

■  Jointly  run  efforts  to  provide  academic  remediation  and/or  efforts  to  prevent 
dropouts  or  promote  retui'ning  to  school. 

This  approach  implies  that  the  most  useful  way  to  measure  coordination  lies  in  disaggre- 
gating the  term  into  smaller,  more  cohesive  subunits  (types  of  coordination),  then 
measuring  whether  they  are  present  in  given  situations.  This  would  enable  researchers 
to  collect  data  on  the  extent  to  which  types  of  coordination  are  present  in  types  of 
agencies,  among  different  types  of  programs  and  so  forth. 

This  method  has,  in  fact,  been  adopted  by  many  studies  in  the  past  (e.g.,  Brady  and 
Balfe,  1987;  Bailis,  1987),  but  it  has  several  important  shortcomings.  First  of  all,  many 
key  steps  toward  coordination  have  not  been  operationally  defined.  It  is  by  no  means 
clear  how  frequently  "periodic  meetings''  have  to  occur,  what  "meaningful  input  into  the 
plans  of  another  agency"  might  mean  or  what  constitutes  a  "meaningful"  referral  agree- 
ment. In  addition,  policymakers  and  researchers  still  need  to  distinguish  between 
coordination  procedures  that  are  "on  paper"  and  those  that  are  affecting  clients.  In 
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principle,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  developing  operational  definitions  of  the  key 
terms,  but  in  fact  it  would  be  difficult  to  develop  definitions  that  are  more  than  arbitrary. 

Second,  disaggregating  coordination  provides  no  insights  into  wiiich  of  the  many  subtypes 
of  activities  is  the  most  important  in  terms  of  promoting  desired  improvements  in 
program  effectiveness,  cost-effectiveness  and/or  access.  In  order  to  provide  practical 
guidance  to  policymakers  and  administrators,  researchers  would  have  to  do  more  than 
declare  that  ''there  are  48  major  types  of  coordination,  and  during  the  past  year  coordi- 
nation increased  on  23  of  them,  stayed  the  same  on  19  and  declined  on  6." 

SPECIAL  ISSUES  IN  MEASURING  COORDINATION  IN  YOUTH-SERVING 
PROGRAMS 

This  discussion  is  explicitly  generic,  applying  equally  well  to  efforts  to  measure  the 
amount  of  coordination  among  youth-serving  and  all  other  programs.  However,  there 
are  at  least  two  important  youth-specific  issues  that  need  to  be  addressed: 

■  The  large  size  of  school  systems  (relative  to  that  of  most  human  service  agencies) 
makes  it  necessary  to  clarify  tlie  subunit  within  the  system  with  which  other 
agencies  are  coordinating,  and  in  particular  to  distinguish  among  efforts  that  focus 
on  the  classroom  or  the  school  versus  the  entire  district  or  community;  and 

■  The  number  of  family-related  issues  affecting  young  people  often  requires  an  even 
broader  array  of  agency  participants  before  one  can  say  that  the  needed  levels  of 
coordination  have  been  achieved. 
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m.  THE  DYNAMICS  AND  OUTCOMES  OF  THE  COORDINATION  PROCESS 
AMONG  FEDERAL,  STATE  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES 

Q.      What  problems  is  collaboration  designed  to  solve? 

A.      Collaborative  strategies  may  help  to  (1)  provide  better  assistance 
to  families  already  receiving  services  in  several  systems;  (2)  keep 
children  from  falling  through  the  cracks  and  ensure  that  they  receive 
needed  services;  and  (3)  reduce  environmental  risks  that  affect  all 
children  in  a  given  neighborhood  or  community  (Bruner,  1991:6). 

It  is  dfficidt  to  get  a  man  to  understand  something  when  his  salary  depends 
upon  his  not  understanding  it  (Upton  Sinclair,  as  quoted  in  Downs  and 
Larkey,  1986:91). 

What  is  known  and  not  known  about  the  dynamics  and  outcomes  of  the  coordination 
process  suggests  that  a  full  understanding  of  the  process  would  require  knowledge  of 
three  areas: 

■  The  factors  that  promote  or  retard  entry  into  collaborative  relationships  among 
human  resource  development  programs  ("barriers"); 

■  The  ways  agencies  have  tried  to  overcome  these  problems  ("strategies");  and 

■  The  extent  to  which  efforts  to  promote  coordination  have  in  fact  succeeded  in 
changing  organizational  relationships  and  eventually  improving  the  quality, 
quantity,  accessibility  and /or  cost-effectiveness  of  services  for  young  people  (or 
adults). 

The  research  literature  is  rich  in  lists  of  barriers  to  coordination  among  youth  develop- 
ment and  related  programs,  and  in  strategies  to  overcome  them.  However,  if  one's 
objective  is  a  search  for  practical  guidance  rather  than  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  many 
of  the  items  on  the  list  are  of  limited  use.  For  example,  it  is  clear  from  many  sources: 

■  Coordination  is  more  likely  to  occur  when  there  are  active  commitments  to 
improved  coordination  on  the  part  of  elected  officials,  good  personal  relationships 
among  the  key  policymakers  and  managers,  and  a  previous  history  of  collaborative 
efforts. 

■  Providing  funding  for  demonstration  projects  that  require  coordination  tends  to 
promote  (what  appea!'  to  be)  coordinated  efforts  among  the  grantees. 
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The  literature  provides  ample  support  for  these  uOiui  prising  conclusions  and  exhorta- 
tions to  act  on  them.  Howev^**  it  is  unclear  how  a  policymaker  could  use  this  kind  of 
advice  to  develop  an  action  f  )gram.  What,  for  example,  does  one  do  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  high-level  political  support  is  useful,  if  no  such  support  is  likely  to  come  from 
the  incumbems  in  elected  or  appointive  office?  What  advice  do  we  have  for  an  agency 
head  who  is  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  get  his  or  her  elected  officials  interested  in 
coordination? 

Similarly,  where  can  one  go  to  find  the  new  funding  to  support  additional  demonstration 
initiatives  or  coordination  set-asides?  How  can  we  promote  close  personal  ties  among 
the  heads  of  agencies  that  should  coordinate?  The  answers  are  not  obvious.  Therefore, 
che  challenge  facing  those  who  would  try  to  improve  coordination  is  to  find  barriers  that 
are  amenable  to  manipulation  by  federal,  state  and  local  officials,  and  to  clarify  the  kinOs 
of  strategies  that  are  useful  in  dealing  with  them  in  specific  contexts. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  literature  contains  few-if  any-reports  that  focus  on  failures  of 
given  efforts  to  promote  coordination.  Without  a  reasonable  number  of  analyses  of  why 
given  strategies  failed,  efforts  to  base  future  actions  on  the  literature  will  be  handicapped 
by  a  lack  of  presumably  insightful  material. 

THE  BARRIERS  TO  COORDINATION 

The  barriers  to  coordination  faced  by  youth-serving  and  related  programs  can  be  divided 
into  (a)  program-specific  ("technical")  issues    at  vekite  to  legislation,  regulations, 
performance  standards  and  related  issues,  and  (I "     ues  that  pertain  to  any  efforts  to  get 
independent  organizations  to  agree  on  and  implement  a  common  agenda. 

Technical  Barriers 

State  and  local  barriers  to  interagency  coordination  among  youth  development  and 
related  human  service  programs  have  been  documented  m  numerous  studies.  The  JTPA 
Advisory  Committee  subcommittee  on  weu^e-JTPA  coordination  addressed  the  usual 
topics  of  misperceptions  and  "tuif  issues,  but  also  listed  the  following  program-specific 
problems:  overlapping  but  not  identical  goals  and  performance  measures;  different 
financing  mechanisms  and  governance;  and  administrative  differences.  The  subcommit- 
tee on  coordinating  programs  administered  by  DOL's  Employment  and  Training 
Administration  came  up  with  a  similar  list,  but  sliced  the  pie  somewhat  differently: 

■     Legislative  barriers,  such  as  varying  eligibility  requirements,  variations  in  funding, 
planning  and  operating  timetables,  and  different  financial  requirements;  and 
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■      Administrative  barriers,  including  widely  varying  reporting  requirements,  defini- 
tions of  key  terms,  information  flows,  varying  communications  networks,  and 
institutional  rigidities  and  entrenched  practices. 

There  is  no  intrinsic  reason  to  believe  that  any  given  listing  is  better  than  any  other. 
Moreover,  the  quest  for  practical  guidance  requires  identification  of  ways  to  overcome 
specific  barriers,  not  just  comprehensive  listings. 

In  an  ideal  world,  one  could  prioritize  the  barriers,  then  focus  the  efforts  of  policymakers 
and  managers  on  overcoming  the  most  important  ones.  However,  given  the  critical 
importance  of  context,  it  seems  most  likely  that  different  barriers  will  have  different 
importance  in  given  situations.  For  example,  it  seems  self-evident  that  varying  defini- 
tions of  key  terms  and  differences  in  eligibility  across  programs  hamper  efforts  of 
agencies  to  collaborate.  However,  the  literature  does  not  provide  any  guidance  about 
what  the  interagency  landscape  would  look  like  if  these  differences  were  eliminated,  and 
thus  does  not  inform  a  decision  on  how  much  scarce  staff  time  and  energy  to  invest  in 
efforts  to  get  legislative  bodies  to  change  eligibility  rules  and  definitions. 

It  is  certainly  harder  to  get  two  programs  in  a  community  to  collaborate  if  one  of  them 
has  broad  autonomy  and  the  other  is  controlled  at  the  state  level.  The  literature  does 
address  this  issue.  But  it  unfortunately  provides  contradictory  conclusions.  At  one 
extreme,  Brustein  (undated:5)  seems  to  feel  that  legislative  and  regulatory  differences 
are  ^hs.  central  problems  facing  those  who  would  try  to  promote  coordination: 

There  are  provisions  in  the  laws  and  federal  agency  practices  which  are 
possibly  creating  such  chilling  effects  on  the  activities  of  responsible  public 
administrators  that  what  appears  to  be  concern  over  "turf'  may  well  be 
intelligent  hesitancy  to  become  involved  with  administrative  complexities 
and  potential  costs  beyond  the  value  of  the  coordinated  activity  .... 

On  the  other  hand,  surh  authors  as  Bailis  (1989)  argue  the  opposite  position,  i.e.,  that 
the  importance  of  many  of  the  commonly  cited  problems  of  difterenv'^es  in  goals, 
purposes  and  target  groups  is  overstated,  and  that  many  of  the  alleged  differences  are 
based  on  misperceptions  rather  than  reality. 

So  what  does  one  conclude?  Clearly,  congressional  action  to  rectify  some  of  these 
discrepancies  wi  juld  help  to  overcome  such  barriers.  However,  neither  the  rts:earch 
literature  nor  t?ie  experience  of  practitioners  to  date  provides  clear  guidance  on  how 
much  priority  should  be  given  to  promoting  changes  in  legislation  and  related  technical 
issues  as  opposed  to  other  strategies. 
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Nontechnical  Barriers 

Turf  Issues  and  Organizational  Culture 

Several  uecades  of  experience  in  promoting  local-level  coordination  in  youth  and  adult 
employment  and  training  programs  have  made  it  clear  that  the  barriers  to  effective 
collaboration  are  as  much  political  as  technical,  and  that  staff  concerns  about  agency 
autonomy  and  serving  clients  with  standard  procediu-es  are  at  least  as  important  as 
discontinuities  in  funding  cycles  and  mechanisms. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  a  book  about  coordination  or  attend  a  conference  on  this  topic 
without  coming  across  nimierous  references  to  "turf'  issues,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes 
more  formally  called,  "issues  of  organizational  autonomy,"  Four  of  the  six  major 
administrative  barriers  to  coordination  cited  in  the  Trutko,  et  al.,  (1990)  study  of  JTPA 
coordination  related  to  these  kinds  of  issues:  different  perspectives  on  performance  and 
service  to  clients,  fear  of  loss  of  agency  autonomy,  distrust  of  other  agencies,  and  lack  of 
ownership. 

Moreover,  the  findings  of  this  study  of  exemplary  coordination  in  several  hundred 
locations  suggest  that  "turf'  is  at  least  as  critical  a  barrier  to  coordination  as  the  often 
cited  legislative  and  regulatory  barriers: 

The  most  common[ly  cited]  barriers  [to  coordination]  are  "turf'  issues  and 
ignorance  or  dislike  of  the  philosophy  or  operations  of  other  agencies  .... 
Legal  issues  [such  as  eligibility  restrictions,  restrictions  on  the  uses  of  funds 
and  client  confidentiality  requirements]  were  not  commonly  cited  as 
barriers  [by  respondents  at  exemplary  coordination  sites]  (Trutko,  et  al., 
1990:vi-vii). 

Leemans'  (1976:11)  international  perspective  on  management  of  change  in  government 
supports  a  conclusion  that  the  issue  goes  way  beyond  the  JTPA  program  in  the  1980s 
and  1990s,  since  jadl  organizations  have  "built-in  protective  devices  to  maintain  stability 
which  make  it  notoriously  difficult  to  change  organizations  in  the  desh'ed  direction." 

Efforts  to  get  agencies  that  have  previously  acted  in  an  independent  fashion  to  work 
together  clearly  require  changes  in  the  structiu-e  and/or  functioning  of  the  affected 
organizations.  Numerous  students  of  public  administration  have  catalogued  the  barriers 
to  organizational  change.  The  list  in  Leemans  (1976)  is  typical: 

■     The  perceived  benefits  of  regularity  to  the  functioning  of  the  organization  (a 
reformer  may  be  considered  a  deviant  who  should  be  silenced); 
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■  Calculated  opposition  by  groups  inside  (and  sometimes  outside)  the  organization 
who  expect  diek  interests  to  be  hurt  by  the  prop>osed  new  structures; 

■  The  considerable  psychic  costs  of  change  (accommodation  to  new  relationships, 
processes  and  methods  causes  stress  to  individuals  and  groups  in  the  organiza- 
tion); 

■  Blindness  to  the  defects  of  the  organization  and  lack  of  knowledge  about  the 
needs  and  possibilities  of  organizational  change  and  adaptation  (this  is  closely 
related  to  the  issue  of  the  degree  of  openness  of  the  organization  as  a  systemV 

■  Limited  resources;  and  the  complexity  of  large  organizations. 

Following  the  lead  of  Schlechty  (1991)  and  Caiden  (1969),  .1  appears  that  the  issues  go 
even  further-to  the  very  culture  of  organizations.  Writing  about  changes  in  schools, 
Schlechty  argues: 

Changing  the  structure  of  schools- or  of  any  other  organization-- is  no 
simple  task.  Social  structures  are  embedded  in  systems  of  meaning,  value, 
belief,  and  knowledge;  such  systems  comprise  the  culture  of  an  organiza- 
tion. To  change  an  organization's  structure,  therefore,  one  must  attend  not 
only  to  rules,  roles,  and  relations,  but  to  systems  of  beliefs,  values,  and 
knowledge  as  well.  Structural  change  requires  cultural  change  (1991  :xvi). 

This  assessment  echoes  one  made  by  Caiden  more  than  two  decades  eailier: 

Administrative  subcultures  are  quite  different  and  when  they  come  together 
without  any  overriding  uniformity  or  preparedness  to  compromise  for 
mutual  goals,  the  results  are  often  haphazard^  sometimes  tragically  comic. 
For  a  start,  people  cannot  communicate  with  one  another,  even  when  one 
common  language  is  accepted  ....  Language  is  important  simply  because 
the  bulk  of  reforms  are  achieved  by  talking  and  response  to  word  evocation 
(19o9:173).^ 

In  order  to  be  successful,  efforts  to  bring  about  coordination  at  .any  level  must  deal  with 
the  tendency  of  organizations  to  resist  change  and  maintain  autonomy.  This,  in  turn, 


^  To  cite  one  dramatic  example  of  this,  it  took  at  least  three  two-day  meetings  of  the  welfare-JTPA 
coordination  subcommittee  of  the  JTPA  Advisciy  Committee  before  the  officials  from  the  two  systems 
realized  they  were  using  the  term  "placement"  differently.  JTPA  officials  tended  to  think  of  placement  into 
unsubsidized  jobs,  and  welfare  officials  tended  to  think  of  placement  into  employment  and  u-aining  programs, 
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presumably  requires  efforts  to  work  with  agency  staff  at  all  levels  and  convince  them  that 
the  changes  are  in  their  own  interests. 

Political  Forces  Supporting  the  Status  Quo 

Since  implementation  of  coordinated  service  delivery  systems  means  changes  in  patterns 
of  funding,  agencies  that  stand  to  lose  under  such  changes  are  likely  to  use  whatever 
political  influence  they  have  to  fight  them.  This  point  is  discussed  in  some  detail  in 
Grubb,  et  al.,  (1989:37)  with  respect  to  the  funding  of  community-based  organizations 
(CBOs)  under  JTPA: 

In  many  large  cities,  JTPA  programs  subcontract  with  community-based 
organizations  that  represent  specific  constituencies  ....  These  special- 
interest  CBOs  often  have  considerable  political  clout,  and  use  this  power  to 
win  and  keep  JTPA  contracts,  effectively  constraining  how  an  SDA  spends 
its  money  ....  Such  CBOs  may  be  very  effective  in  recruiting  and  training 
members  of  their  particular  target  populations,  and  they  often  have  staffs 
which  are  enormously  energetic  and  dedicated.  However,  their  existence 
hampers  efforts  to  coordinate  JTPA  and  public  education  because  the 
allocation  of  JTPA  funds  to  high  school  and  vocational  programs  would 
require  diverting  resources  away  from  special-interest  CBOs,  which  is  often 
politically  impossible. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  authors  of  this  study  do  nol  argue  that  funding  CBOs  is 
necessarily  less  effective  than  shifting  funds  to  joint  efforts  with  educational  institutions, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  obvious  that  CBOs  are  any  more  "political"  than  school  districts  or 
other  educational  institutions.  But  in  any  event,  the  absence  of  research  information  on 
what  types  of  services  are  most  effective  for  specific  types  of  clients  makes  it  impossible 
to  decide  whether  these  pressures  to  support  the  status  quo  are  barriers  to  change  or 
whether  they  are  efforts  to  maintain  effective  systems. 

PROMISING  STRATEGIES 

The  research  literatuie  and  the  e}q3eriences  of  federal,  state  and  local  policymakers 
suggest  that  there  is  a  wide  range  of  strategies  widely  believed  (though  not  proven)  to  be 
effective  in  promoting  coordination,  collaboration  and  linkage. 

"Getting  lo  Know  You" 

The  existence  of  literally  dozens  of  exam.ples  of  exemplary  coordination  makei;  it  clear 
that  the  "turf  barrier  (and  all  of  the  other  barriers)  is  not  insurmountable.  In  particular, 
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the  literature  provides  e3q>licit  evidence  that  "turf'  issues  can  be  overcome  by  such 
approaches  as  persistent  efforts  to  improve  communication  between  and  among  agencies. 
Both  conraion  sense  and  Tmtko,  et  al.,  (1990:vii)  suggest  an  obvious  remedy  for  this 
problem: 

These  ["t\uf' ]  barriers  are  generally  overcome  in  the  successful  projects  by 
getting  to  know  and  imderstand  the  other  agencies  involved. 

Focusing  on  Self-interest 

Those  who  have  engaged  in  exemplary  efforts  at  coordination  tend  to  feel  that  the 
benefits  of  their  collaborative  efforts  have  outweighed  the  costs,  and  those  who  do  not 
engage  in  collaborative  efforts  in  the  face  of  mandates  to  do  so  presumably  feel  that  the 
costs  outweigh  the  benefits.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  conclude  that  efforts 
to  convince  others  that  the  benefits  of  coordination  outweigh  the  costs  could  play  a  key 
role  in  promoting  coordination. 

Support  for  this  position  can  be  found  in  the  testimony  of  a  key  manager  in  a  program  to 
coordinate  services  for  youthful  offenders  in  niral  Minnesota.  As  described  in  Bailis 
(1991b:2-13),  his  recollection  of  the  process  of  putting  together  a  case  management 
system  based  on  an  interagency  team  showed  that  self-interest  is  a  far  more  efficient 
motivator  than  coordination  requirements  or  incentives  to  coordinate  that  are  imposed 
from  above; 

We  have  learned  one  lesson:  you  can't  mandate  coordination  and  make  it 
happen.  There  has  to  be  something  in  it  for  everyone  involved.  There  has 
to  be  benefit  for  their  own  clients  and  ways  to  make  their  own  staffs  life 
easier. 

Implementing  this  approach  therefore  means  structuring  situations  so  that  potential 
collaborators  feel  that  it  is  in  their  own  interest  to  engage  in  collaborative  relationships, 
i.e.,  that  the  benefits  are  likely  to  outweigh  the  costs. 

The  research  and  public  policy  literature  frequently  contains  lists  of  the  benefits  of 
coordination  to  the  local  agencies  that  engage  in  collaborative  endeavors.  The  list  in 
Trutko,  et  al.,  (1990)  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive,  suggesting  that  agenciec  that 
engage  in  (eflFective)  coordination  benefit  in  the  following  ways:  access  to  additional 
resources;  ability  to  secure  additional  public  and/or  private  funding;  greater  flexibility  in 
using  funds;  ability  to  offer  a  wide  range  of  services  targeted  on  client  needs;  increased 
knowledge  and  communication  among  agency  staff;  ability  to  share  credit  for  client 
outcomes;  ability  to  place  clients  (through  other  agencies)  at  little  or  no  additional  cost; 
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increased  operational  efficiency  and  reduction  of  duplicative  agency  efforts;  better 
tracking  of  services  received  by  clients  and  client  outcomes;  enhanced  ability  to  serve 
mandated  target  groups;  improved  image  with  clients,  employers  and  the  community; 
specialization  in  areas  of  expertise;  enhanced  performance  outcomes;  and  cost  savings 
through  the  eUmination  of  dupUcative  efforts.  The  disadvantages  that  were  uncovered  in 
the  study  include  loss  of  autonomy  in  decision-making;  need  to  resolve  interagency 
conflicts;  need  to  maintain  new  operational  procedures,  client  flows  and  information 
systems;  and  potential  inefficiencies  of  outstationed  staff. 

However,  the  authors  argue  that  disadvantages  to  the  local  agencies  engaging  in 
collaborative  efforts  are  "relatively  minor,"  mostly  the  time  and  effort  in  planning  and 
sustaining  the  coordinated  efforts.  Bailis  (1991b:5-ll)  reports,  for  example: 

The  interagency  team  approach  adopted  in  the  .  .  .  program  appears  to  be 
a  promising  mechanism  to  achieve  system-level  coordination  of  services, 
but  it  requires  substantial  amounts  of  time  and  resources  in  order  to 
operate  at  its  fullest  potential.  Both  conversations  with  [SDA]  staff  and 
.  .  .  written  [SDA]  reports  make  it  clear  that  planning  and  operating  an 
interagency  team  was  worthwhile,  but  the  'Valuable  work  of  networking  and 
team-building"  took  considerably  more  time  than  expected. 

This  discussion  makes  it  clear  that  the  broader  issue  facing  policymakers  and  manage  s 
who  wish  to  promote  coordination  is  finding  ways  to  convince  their  counterparts  in  other 
agencies  that  the  balance  sheet  for  properly  planned  and  implemented  coordination  does 
lie  on  the  benefit  side  rather  than  the  cost  side.  This  will  involve  educating  them  to  this 
fact  when  it  is  the  case  and  providing  incentives  when  it  is  not. 

Monetary  incentives  are  the  most  obvious  kind  of  "carrot."  However,  the  increasingly 
tight  budgets  of  the  1990s  and  the  organizational  development  and  behavior  literature 
that  stresses  the  limits  of  money  as  a  motivator  both  lead  us  to  conclude  there  will  be  ai: 
increasing  need  to  find  nonmonetary  incentives,  such  as  recognition."*  Further  research 
is  needed,  however,  to  determine  the  kinds  of  perceived  self-interest  that  appear  to  be 
the  most  effective  motivators  in  given  contexts,  and  the  most  effective  ways  of  communi- 
cating this  information. 


^  The  use  of  coordination  grants  and  demonstration  projects  as  well  as  other  monetary  incentives  as  a 
strategy  by  federal  and  slate  governments  to  promote  coordination  at  lower  levels  of  government  is  discussed 
in  Section  IV  of  this*  paper. 
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Entrepreneurism/^acilitation 

Guidebooks  to  promoting  coordination  sometimes  make  reference  to  the  need  to  be 
entrepreneurial.  For  example,  Robinson  and  Mastny  (1989)  stress  that  a  facilitator  of 
collaborative  efforts  needs  to  have  "an  ability  to  'seize  the  moment.'"  They  justify  this 
position  in  the  following  way: 

When  a  discussion  has  taken  place  and  many  views  have  been  heard, 
someone  often  makes  a  statement  that  clearly  defines  the  next  step  to  be 
taken.  The  facilitator  who  is  carefully  listening  will  seize  the  opportunity 
to  repeat  the  suggestion,  obtain  consensus  on  it,  and  [conclude  the  discus- 
sion by  summarizing  the  suggestion]  ....  There  is  a  fine  line  between 
allowing  free  discussion  and  sensing  the  right  time  to  bring  it  to  resolution 
(198V:6). 

The  literature  on  coordination  does  not  go  into  much  detail  in  discussing  what  happens 
at  the  "moment  of  truth"  when  representatives  of  different  agencies  get  together  to  carry 
out  coordination  mandates.  Nevertheless,  discussions  with  practitioners  make  it  clear 
that  it  usually  takes  a  creative  act  on  the  part  of  at  least  one  of  the  participants  to 
develop  a  vision  that  will  turn  "paper  coordination"  into  real  changes  in  either  planning 
or  service  delivery  systems.  It  is  an  open  (and  researchable)  question  whether  or  not 
these  kinds  of  entrepreneurial  skills  can  be  taught,  and  hence  whether  training  and 
technical  assistance  in  this  area  can  indeed  further  the  coordination  agenda. 

A  Neutral  Convener 

All  too  often,  people  in  a  given  agency  look  to  other  organizations  to  coordinate  with 
them,  rather  than  trying  to  find  common  ground.  Given  this  situation,  none  of  the 
agencies  that  could  engage  in  collaboration  may  be  willing  to  look  to  each  other  to  take 
the  lead.  Therefore,  as  noted  by  Robinson  and  Mastny  (1989:4)  in  Linking  Schools  and 
Community  Services:  A  Practic^^J  Guide: 

Any  person  or  group  of  people  who  are  .nterested  in  creative  approaches 
to  help  children  and  youth  can  initiate  a  collaboration.  [But]  it  is  most 
helpful  if  the  initiator  remains  neutral  and  speaks  the  "language"  of  both 
the  educational  communities  and  human  service  agencies  ....  The  person 
or  persons  who  initiate  the  collaboration  may  or  may  not  also  assume  the 
role  of  a  facilitator  ....  The  ideal  situation  is  one  in  which  the  facilitator 
is  a  person  from  neither  the  school  nor  social  agency.  One  advantage  of 
this  is  that  the  facilitator  is  perceived  as  neutral  with  no  vested  interest. 
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The  logic  behind  this  point  of  view  is  impeccable.  Further  empirical  research  is  needed 
to  explore  the  extent  to  w^iich  such  neutral  conveners  can  indeed  be  found  or  developed 
in  most  community  contexts. 

Case  Management 

The  term  case  management  means  many  things  to  different  people.  It  is  often  thought 
about  as  the  job  done  by  an  entrepreneuiial  worker  trying  to  pull  services  together  on  his 
or  her  own,  client  by  client.  For  example,  Kane  (1990:2)  notes  that  the  1985  Coordinat- 
ed Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  (COBRA)  defines  case  management  as  being 
"commonly  imderstood  to  be  a  systen^     ier  which  responsibility  for  locating,  coordinat- 
ing, and  monitoring  services  rests  with  a  designated  person  or  organization." 

However,  as  discussed  in  Kingsley  (1989:2),  "well-conceived  case  management  activities 
occur  at  both  the  client  level  and  the  systems  level,"  and  at  the  latter  level,  "case 
management  may  be  defined  as  a  strategy  for  coordinating  the  provision  of  services  to 
clients  within  a  system." 

Put  more  simply,  if  this  personalized,  client-centered  strategy  is  to  work, 
case  managers  can*t  be  left  alone  to  do  their  stuff.  They  need  to  be 
backed  up  by  a  group  of  youth-serving  institutions  that  have  banded 
together  through  formal  interagency  agreements  in  a  way  that  ensures  that 
the  broad  selection  of  services  commonly  needed  by  young  people  are 
available  to  the  case  manager  when  the  young  people  need  them;  enables 
case  managers  to  know,  in  advance,  what  they  can  and  cannot  promise  to 
their  clients;  empowers  case  managers  to  "requisition"  services  and  resourc- 
es across  institutional  lines;  and  revises  traditional  modes  of  operation  if 
these  modes  do  not  work  in  the  best  interests  of  the  young  people  they 
purport  to  serve  (1989:3). 

Both  common  sense  and  experience  with  case  management  efforts  support  this  broad 
outlook  as  a  productive  direction  in  which  to  move.  However,  much  still  regains  to  be 
done  to  specify  the  kinds  of  activities  that  should  be  undertaken  to  utilize  case  manage- 
ment in  efforts  to  promote  coordination  and  the  contexts  in  which  each  is  most  desirable. 

ASSESSMENT  OF  COORDINATION  STRATEGIES  AMONG  FEDERAL 
AGENCIES 

State  and  local  officials  frequently  suggest  that  the  best  thing  their  federal  counterparts 
could  do  to  promote  coordination  among  their  agencies  would  be  to  improve  coordina- 
tion among  HEW,  Labor,  Education,  Agriculture,  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
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(HUD)  and  other  relevant  agencies.  In  recent  years,  a  variety  of  steps  have  been  taken 
at  the  federal  level  to  accomplish  this  objective  by  promoting  coordination  of  employ- 
ment and  training,  himian  service  and  related  programs.  Some  new  coordinating 
structures  have  been  established  at  the  White  House  staff  level,  such  as  the  Low  Income 
Opportunity  Board  created  in  1987  and  replaced  by  the  Economic  Empowerment  Task 
Force  in  1990.  While  these  bodies  have  the  standing  to  play  a  major  coordinating  role, 
there  is  no  documentation  of  their  impact,  and  they  may  be  too  political  to  be  seen  as 
neutral  conveners. 

On  a  less  formal  level,  implementation  of  the  Fanriily  Support  Act  and  its  Job  Opportuni- 
ties and  Basic  Skills  (JOBS)  training  program  has  promoted  a  new  wave  of  collaborative 
activities  among  the  staffs  of  DOL,  HEW  and  Education.  At  a  November  1989  meeting 
of  the  secretaries,  an  interagency  agreement  was  signed,  and  there  have  been  follow-up 
meetings  of  assistant  secretaries  and  their  staffs,  and  a  jointly  overseen  training  and 
technical  assistance  effort. 

All  of  these  efforts  seem  reasonable  and  appear  to  be  laying  a  solid  foundation  for 
integration  of  policymaking  and  program  oversight  among  the  three  departments. 
However,  as  noted  in  Bailis  (1991  a:14),  the  tangible  benefits  from  these  efforts  have 
been  slow  to  appear: 

Two  of  the  three  Secretaries  that  signed  this  agreement  are  no  longer  in 
office  [sixteen  months  later],  and  their  collaborative  effort  does  not  seem 
to  have  altered  the  broad  differences  in  perspective  that  the  three  agencies 
bring  to  employment  programs.  The  ongoing  collaboration  around  a  J OBS 
technical  assistance  contract  does  not  seem  to  have  avoided  at  least  some 
duplication  of  effort  in  the  planning  for  a  major  conference  on  coordina- 
tion of  vocational-technical  education,  adult  education,  JTPA,  and  JOBS 
programs  scheduled  for  this  July  .  .  .  [and]  as  seen  from  the  state  and  local 
level,  [the  Secretaries']  agreement  has  yet  to  produce  many  tangible  results 
in  terms  of  changes  in  program  pol''^;  and  regulatory  frameworks. 

Some  studies  have  found  other  structures,  such  2S  presidential  task  forces,  to  be  useful 
devices  to  promote  coordination  at  the  federal  level,  but  none  that  we  are  aware  of  has 
affected  state  and  local  programming. 

Another  approach  would  be  to  reorganize  federal  agencies  in  a  way  that  minimizes  the 
need  for  interagency  coordination  effort.  For  example,  the  National  Commission  for 
Employment  Policy  has  recently  called  for  restructuring  federal  employment  and  training 
programs  to  unite  JTPA,  JOBS'  and  the  Food  Stamp  Employment  and  Training  Program 
under  a  single  organizational  roof.  This  kind  of  reorganization  would  have  many  obvious 
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benefits;  but,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  its  e^q^ectation  of  improved  services  tends  to 
be  based  on  logic  rather  than  on  emphical  evidence  of  success. 

ISSUES  IN  ASSESSING  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  GIVEN  STRATEGIES  TO 
PROMOTE  COORDINATION  IN  GIVEN  CONTEXTS 

What  have  we  learned  about  the  effectiveness  of  given  strategies  to  promote  coordina- 
tion in  given  settings?  In  particular,  what  do  we  know  about  measuring  and /or  predict- 
ing the  success  of  efforts  co  increase  the  amount  of  coordination  among  JTPA,  other 
youth  development  and  related  human  service  programs  from  year  to  year  in  different 
kinds  of  settings?  The  research  literature  has  rarely  addreSc,od  this  kind  of  issue 
explicitly,  and  rarely  contains  enough  description  of  context  to  allow  readers  to  make 
independent  judgments.  This  problem  may  prove  insurmountable  because  of  the  wide 
variety  of  contexts  in  which  coordination  takes  place  and  the  absence  of  agreement  on 
measuring  it.  Thus,  it  is  unlikely  that  we  will  be  able  to  move  beyond  informed  judg- 
ments that  "in  general,  strategy  X  seems  like  a  good  idea." 

However,  even  if  methodological  barriers  could  be  overcome,  the  crucial  importance  of 
context  would  still  constrain  the  effectiveness  of  federal  efforts  to  impose  specific 
coordination  approaches  on  states  and  of  state  efforts  to  impose  approaches  on  local 
officials.  Since  higher-level  officials  cannot  be  expected  to  be  aware  of  all  of  the 
relevant  contextual  issues  at  lower  levels,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  know  when  given 
strategies  are  and  are  not  likely  to  bear  fruit.  Mandating  a  given  approach  across  the 
board  (nationwide  or  statewide)  might  be  helpful  in  some  jurisdictions  and  counteipro- 
ductive  in  others.  This  line  of  reasoning  leads  to  a  call  for  deemphasis  on  efforts  to 
impose  specific  coordination  stmctures  and  procedures  from  above,  and  instead  argues 
that  more  emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  on  finding  ways  to  get  local  officiais  together  to 
realize  the  ways  coordination  can  be  helpful. 

Gula  and  King  (1990:94)  apply  this  insight  directly  to  employment  and  training  programs 
in  Texas  by  elaborating  on  the  traditional  "can*ot  and  stick"  dichotomy: 

Positive  reinforcement  will  typically  produce  better  results  [in  terms  of 
coordination]  than  more  negative  approaches.  For  example,  the  provision 
of  joint  (intei  agency)  technical  assistance  on  effective  program  models  is 
preferred  to  monitoring  reports  on  the  insufficient  numbers  of  joint  staff 
meetings  taVing  place. 

On  the  other  hand,  strategies  that  require  representatives  of  different  agencies  to  get 
together  on  a  periodic  basis-such  as  required  membership  on  planning  committees  and 
requirements  for  joint  sign-offs-iia  appear  to  have  a  role  to  play;  they  are  reasonable 
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ways  to  create  the  preconditions  for  coordination.  But  they  will  not  be  enough  to 
promote  meaningful  coordination  without  the  kind  of  entrepreneurial  activity  that  allows 
each  participant  to  see  what  is  in  it  for  his  or  her  agency. 

ISSUES  IN  ASSESSING  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  COORDINATION  IN 
PROMOTING  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  SERVICE  DELIVERY 

If  coordination  is  indeed  a  means  to  an  end  rather  than  an  end  in  itself,  it  cannot  be 
assumed  that  all  efforts  to  promote  coordination  are  worthwhile;  it  is  not  enough  to 
document  the  institution  of  coordination  mechanisms  and  assume  that  this  means  clients 
are  being  better  served.  Documentation  of  the  benefits  of  coordination  needs  to  go 
beyond  the  implementation  of  collaborative  relationships  to  consider  the  effects  on 
services.  The  research  and  program  literature  clearly  spells  out  aie  kinds  of  benefits  we 
SSpSSL  coordination  to  achieve,  including  improved  quality,  improved  cost-effectiveness 
and  improved  access. 

However,  as  noted  in  several  reviews  of  the  coordination  literature  (Bailis,  1989;  Grubb, 
et  al.,  1990),  almost  all  extant  studies  focus  on  the  coordination  process  and  thus  leave 
readers  to  assume  that  the  observed  collaboration  is  in  fact  producing  better  services  at 
appropriate  costs. 

The  research  literature,  the  experience  of  more  than  two  decades  of  employment  and 
training  programs,  and  common  sense  all  warn  us  to  differentiate  between  the  institution 
of  formal  coordination  mechanisms  and  the  bringing  about  of  real  change  in  services.  As 
Liebert  (1976:81)  puts  it: 

Formal  coordination  of  an  inclusive  set  of  diverse  parts  does  not  in  itself 
necessarily  alter  the  distribution  of  services  and  rewards  in  any  consensual- 
ly  intended  direction,  or  significantly  reduce  the  autonomy  of  functioning 
programs,  nor  is  there  evidence  to  support  that  it  does  so  in  practice  .... 
Formal  coordination  of  the  sort  optimally  attained  in  the  American  context 

is  often  a  symbolic  response  Coordination  is  [often]  feigned  by  its 

sponsors  to  be  a  satisfactory  substance  response  [to  unmet  needs]  in  and  of 
itself  even  without  making  any  tangible  changes  in  circumstances  for 
anyone  but  the  new  cadre  of  coordinators. 

Rogers  and  Whetten  (1982:vii)  make  a  similar  point  (emphasis  added): 

Coordination  among  organizations  and  agencies  in  the  public  sector  has 
increasingly  been  defined  as  desirable.  The  asSiUnpim  is  that  concerted 
decision-making  and  cooperative  program  implementation  will  lead  to 
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more  successful  outcomes  than  will  independent  actions  of  the  same 
agencies. 

Logic  alone,  then,  cannot  resolve  the  issues.  Facts  are  needed.  How  can  we  get  the 
needed  empirical  data?  It  is  silly  even  to  chink  of  randomized  experiments  to  aemon- 
strate  the  impact  of  coordination.  Therefore,  assessments  of  the  cause  and  effect 
relationship  of  coordination  and  improved  outcomes  would  have  to  be  quasi-experimen- 
tal, seeking  to  demonstrate  that  coordination  has  in  fact  produced  improvements  in 
quality,  cost-effectiveness  and/or  access.  A  "before /after"  approach  would  mean  first 
documenting  changes  over  time,  then  eliminating  all  other  plausible  explanations  (other 
than  improved  coordination)  that  might  account  for  them.  "Comparison  group"  studies 
would  try  to  find  pairs  of  agencies  with  similar  programs,  similar  clients  and  similar 
contexts  that  differed  only  in  the  degree  to  which  they  were  coordinated,  then  compare 
outcomes. 

Neither  of  these  approaches  is  100  percent  achievable  and  neither  will  produce  definitive 
results.  However,  if  one  accepts  the  idea  that  coordination  is  a  means  and  not  an  end, 
and  if  one's  focus  is  practical  guidance  rather  than  academic  rigor,  research-based 
designs  that  utiUze  the  two  approaches  would  be  helpful  in  assembling  the  facts  that 
policymakers  and  managers  could  review  and  make  their  own  judgements  about.  In  any 
event,  efforts  to  document  the  resources  that  have  gone  into  specific  efforts  to  promote 
coordination  as  \^'ell  as  the  benefits  of  coordination  would  be  useful  in  two  important 
regards.  First,  they  would  help  clarify  the  amount  of  resources  that  should  be  devoted  to 
promotion  of  coordination  (since  the  costs  of  coordination  promotion  should  not  exceed 
its  benefits);  and  second,  documented  benefits  would  promote  voluntary  efforts  to 
coordinate. 

SPECIAL  ISSUES  PERTAINING  TO  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT 

While  the  situation  in  each  community  is  unique,  there  are  a  number  of  issues  generical- 
ly  relevant  to  understanding-and  hence  fostering- -coordination  among  agencies  that 
promote  youth  development.  In  particular,  coordination  with  schools  inevitably  lies  at 
the  heart  of  efforts  to  develop  comprehensive  services. 

In  recent  years,  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  link  cchool  systems  and  human  service 
agencies.  Some,  like  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Human  Services's  School  Based 
Youth  Services  Program,  aim  to  provide  services  at  sites  either  in  or  near  schools. 
Others  include  schools  as  partners  in  broader  communityv/ide  initiatives,  such  as  those 
supported  by  Maryland's  Office  for  Children,  Youth  and  Families. 
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What  are  the  elements  that  affect  the  dynamics  and  outcomes  of  efforts  to  promote 
coordination  among  youth-serving  agencies  that  include  elementary,  secondary  and 
postsecondary  school  systems?  There  are  few-if  any-unique  factors  involving  outcomes 
when  school  systems  play  a  key  role  in  collaborative  efforts,  but  many  aspects  of  the 
education  system  shape  the  dynamics  of  efforts  to  promote  coordination.  For  example, 
the  discussion  of  barriers  to  coordination  in  Robinson  and  Mastny  (1989:3)  is  not  that 
different  from  those  in  sources  that  focus  on  other  policy  areas: 

Questions  about  turf,  differences  in  professional  language,  philosophy,  and 
organizational  style  all  point  to  potential  pitfalls  that  must  be  addressed  in 
order  for  a  school-community  partnership  to  be  effective. 

However,  efforts  to  involve  school  systems  in  broader  community  collaboration  efforts 
have  been  successful  only  when  they  are  able  to  overcome  such  specific  barriers  as: 

■  Differences  in  jurisdictions  between  school  districts  and  the  catchment  areas  of 
other  agencies; 

■  The  variety  of  constituencies  within  school  systems,  including  administrators, 
counselors,  teachers  and  nurses; 

■  The  severe  limits  on  available  space  within  schools  for  noneducational  activities, 
and  the  problems  in  keeping  buildings  open  after  regular  hours;  and 

■  The  need  for  teacher  cooperation  in  releasing  students  from  class  for  other 
activities, 

The  Dryfoos  (1991)  analysis  of  recent  efforts  to  promote  the  community  school  approach 
provides  an  excellent  illustration  of  these  points.  In  particular,  she  notes  barriers  that 
have  impeded  efforts  to  import  community  services  to  the  school  setting: 

■  Jurisdictional  issues-a  city  or  county  with  only  one  social  services  or  health 
district  may  have  more  than  a  dozen  locally  controlled  school  districts,  or  a  rural 
school  district  may  cover  several  cities  or  counties; 

■  Problems  between  school  and  service  agency  staff  relating  to  differences  in  pay 
and  benefits; 

■  Difficulty  in  finding  space  (and  privacy)  for  community  agency  staff  in  the  school; 
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■  Unwillingness  of  some  teachers  to  excuse  students  from  classes  to  participate  in 
activities  offered  by  other  agencies  in  the  school;  and 

■  Confidentiality  of  records. 

Issues  of  administrative  capacity  and  priorities  also  come  up.  As  noted  by  Drvfoos 
(1991:27): 

Most  schools  are  not  set  up  to  operate  clinics,  treatment  programs,  job 
placement,  after-school  recreation,  social  -ervice  units  Oi  child  care,  and 
most  school  administrators  feel  that  they  have  a  large  enough  challenge 
just  improving  the  quality  of  education. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  numerous  examples  of  states  and  localities  that  have  overcome 
these  and  other  barriers  in  working  witli  school  systems.  Therefore,  the  task  for  analysts 
and  those  who  are  trying  to  promote  community  schools  and  other  youth-centered 
coordination  schemes  remains  the  same  as  in  the  generic  case:  understanding  the 
specific  elements  of  context  that  affect  the  likelihood  that  given  strategies  and  approach- 
es will  bear  fruit. 
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IV.  DYNAMICS  AND  OUTCOMES  OF  EFFORTS  TO  PROMOTE  TOP  DOWN- 
COORDINATION 

We  are  about  as  coordinated  at  the  local  level  as  we  can  be  until  the  big  shots 
at  the  state  and  federal  level  get  their  acts  together  (adolescetU  services  provid- 
er quoted  in  Dryfoos,  1991:2). 

Strategies  to  promote  coordination  can  be  divided  into  two  broad  groupings:  (a)  efforts 
to  force  or  induce  agencies  to  coordinate  through  the  use  of  authority  from  higher  levels 
of  government  and/or  incentives,  and  (b)  voluntary  efforts  among  equals  to  find  and 
implement  ways  to  work  collaboratively.  Gormley  (1989)  calls  the  choice  between 
coercive  conaols  and  catalytic  controls  "muscles  versus  prayers;"  other  terms  are  "top 
down"  and  "bottom  up"  (Trutko,  et  al.,  1990),  and  "top  down"  versus  "bubbling  up" 
(Dryfoos,  1991). 

In  general,  those  ai  high  levels  of  government  can  set  up  rules  to  require  coordination, 
can  offer  incentives  to  promote  coordination,  and/ or  can  try  to  structure  local  percep- 
tions and  reality.  This  section  summarizes  what  is  knowoi  about  these  strategies  and 
their  effectiveness  in  upgrading  services  to  young  people. 

OVERVIEW  OF  FEDERAL  EFFORTS  TO  PROMOTE  COORDINATION  AT  THE 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  LEVELS 

A  1989  report  of  the  JTPA  Advisory  Committee  (1989b)  is  perhaps  the  most  prominent 
of  numerous  recent  calls  for  a  greater  federal  role  in  promoting  coordination  among 
education,  employment  and  training,  and  human  service  programs  at  the  state  and  local 
levels.  As  noted  in  one  of  its  recommendations: 

Collaborative  efforts  among  schools,  business  communities,  and  JTPA  to 
keep  at-risk  youth  in  school  and  get  out-of-school  youth  back  in  school  or 
in  training  programs  should  be  encouraged  through  incentive  awards, 
technical  assistance  and  joint  planning  requirements  (1989b:21). 

The  literature  presents  a  clear  picture  of  increasing  efforts  by  federal  officials  to  respond 
to  these  kinds  of  recommendations  by  taking  steps  to  promote  coordination  of  employ- 
ment and  training  and  related  services  at  the  state  and  local  levels.  As  was  discussed  m 
Section  II,  these  efforts  have  included: 

■  Enactment  of  mandates  to  coordinate  in  JTPA,  the  Carl  Perkins  Act,  the  JOBS 
program  and  most  other  major  legislative  initiatives,  and  enhancement  of  these 
mandates  in  the  accompanying  regulations  and  guidelines; 
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■  Taking  steps  to  identuy  and  remove  legislative  and  regulatory  banners  to  coordi- 
nation; 

■  Provision  of  monetary  incentives  to  coordinate  by  setting  aside  "pots  of  money"  for 
projects  involving  coordination  and  joint  operation  of  demonstration  projects;  and 

■  Provision  of  training  and  technical  assistance  to  promote  coordination. 

Have  these  steps  been  enough?  Can  DOL  and  other  federal  agencies  do  more?  Most 
major  studies  and  numerous  practitioners  have  concluded  that  the  federal  track  record  in 
using  these  techniques  to  bring  about  change  at  tlie  state  and  local  levels  has  been 
uneven  at  best.  Some,  like  Grubb,  et  al.,  (1990:4),  explain  that  these  federal  efforts  to 
promote  coordination  are  severely  constrained  by  existing  legislative  frameworks: 

Given  the  nature  of  eff  •  Jtive  coordination,  which  is  now  largely  a  local 
activity,  [and]  the  structure  of  federal  legislation,  which  delegates  consider- 
able authority  to  states,  there  are  unavoidable  limits  to  what  federal  policy 
can  accomplish  in  the  area  of  coordination. 

Others,  like  Levitan  and  Gallo  (1988:viii),  appear  to  be  som.  ^^hat  less  charitable: 

JTPA  has  made  little  progress  in  achieving  better  coordination  with  related 
social  programs,  dashing  exaggerated  congressional  expectations  that 
efficient  interprogram  cooperation  could  compensate  for  radical  budget 
cuts. 

A  similar  pattern  of  limited  success  in  the  field  of  human  service  programs  for  children, 
youth  and  families  is  outlined  in  the  Agranoff  (1991^^  review  of  the  history  of  "service 
integration."  After  vigorous  efforts  to  promote  better  linkages  among  human  service 
programs  through  such  HEW  and  Health  and  Human  Services  (HHS)  initiatives  as 
Service  Integration  Targets  of  Opportunity,  the  review  notes  that  service  integration 
efforts  at  the  federal  level  appeared  to  have  receded  by  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s. 
While  several  service  integration  and  partnership  projects  continued  in  similar  or  refined 
form,  there  were  no  more  federal  initiatives. 

Thus,  the  overall  p^ittern  seems  clear  across  a  broader  spectrum  than  the  JTPA  world: 
previous  successes  have  been  limited  at  best,  and  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  the 
effectiveness  of  federal  efforts  to  promote  coordination  among  state  youth  development 
and  related  human  service  agencies. 
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OVERVIEW  OF  STATE  EFFORTS  TO  PROMOTE  COORDINATION  AT  THE 
LOCAL  LEVEL 

State  government  has  two  important  roles  to  play  in  the  promotion  of  coordination  of 
youth  development  and  related  human  service  programs:  (a)  enforcement  of  federal 
coordination  mandates,  and  (b)  development  and  implementation  of  coordination 
strategies  that  go  beyond  federal  mandates.  The  resources  states  have  to  cairy  out  these 
strategies  include  all  those  available  at  the  federal  level,  as  well  as  direct  line  authority 
over  some  local  agencies. 

How  frequently  do  these  top  down  initiatives  occur?  The  literature  typically  contains 
dozens  of  examples  of  exemplary  efforts  but  always  leaves  the  impression  that  they  are 
atypical.  For  example,  Dryfoos  (1991)  provides  a  long  list  of  child-oriented  state 
initiatives  that  appear  to  show  promise,  including  the  Oregon  State  and  County  Youth 
Services  Commissions,  the  Connecticut  State  Legislative  Commission  on  Children,  the 
Massachusetts  Commonwealth  Futures  Program,  the  New  Jersey  School  Based  Youth 
Services  Program,  the  Kentucky  Education  Reform  Act  that  calls  for  creation  of  family 
resource  centers  in  or  near  schools  vA\ere  disadvantaged  youth  are  educated,  the  Florida 
Full  Service  Schools  legislation,  the  New  York  Department  of  Education  Community 
Schools  Program  and  its  State  Council  on  Children  and  Families,  and  the  Maryland 
Subcabinet  for  Children,  Youth  and  Families. 

This  list  (and  other  statewide  initiatives)  makes  it  clear  that  many  states  have  already 
taken  meaningful  steps  to  promote  coordination.  However,  the  fact  that  most  states  are 
not  listed  leaves  the  impression  that  those  on  the  list  constitute  a  vanguard.  In  addition 
to  this,  most  of  the  cited  efforts  are  so  new  that  rigorous  evaluations  of  local-level 
changes  they  may  have  brought  about  are  not  yet  widely  available.  Finally,  the  demise 
of  the  Massachusetts  Commonwealth  Futures  Program  and  cutbacks  at  the  New  York 
State  Council  on  Children  and  Families  warn  that  it  is  one  thing  to  develop  innovative 
ideas  and  quite  another  to  institutionalize  them-especially  in  an  era  of  continued 
government  cutbacks  in  funding  for  service  programs. 

Studies  that  focus  on  JTPA  have  tended  to  present  negative  to  lukewarm  assessments. 
Levitan  and  Gallo  (1988:56)  are  typically  the  most  negative: 

Several  key  assumptions  by  JTPA's  designers  regarding  coordination  have 
proven  to  be  erroneous.  Elevating  the  role  of  the  states,  JTPA  relies  upon 
the  governors  to  guarantee  better  interprogram  cooperation,  but  state 
agencies  do  little  to  promote  coordination. 
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Grubb,  et  al.,  (1989:3)  concur  but  state  their  conclusion  in  terms  of  the  relative  robust- 
ness of  local-level  "bubbling  up"  coordination  efforts: 

In  general,  we  found  both  the  state  initiatives  and  the  coordination  require- 
ments in  the  federal  Acts  to  be  less  important  than  local  initiatives.  The 
real  innovation  in  both  JTPA  and  vocational  education  occurs,  in  our  view, 
at  the  local  level,  where  the  amount  of  creativity,  entrepreneurship,  and 
doggedness  in  searching  for  solutions  to  the  education  and  t^'aining  needs 
of  various  groups  is  impressive. 

Brady  and  Balfe  (19c,  :17)  say  that  the  record  is  mixed-^some  progress  and  much  disap- 
pointment: 

Notable  exceptions  [to  the  rule  of  limited  state  promotion  of  coordination] 
do  occur  -xi  states  that  have  taken  federal  mandates  seriously  and  vigorous- 
ly pursuvid  a  coordination  agenda  by  reforming  the  planning  and  service 
delivery  process. 

However,  the  Trutko,  et  al.,  (1990)  study  cites  hundreds  of  (apparently)  exemplary 
instances  of  coordination.  The  JTPA  synthesis  conducted  by  the  National  Commission 
for  Employment  Policy  (Johnston,  1987),  and  the  Grubb,  et  al.,  (1989)  study  provide 
numerous  additional  examples,  including  projects  funded  in  Florida,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

A  similar  pattern  exists  in  the  literature  that  describes  welfare-employment  programs. 
There  are  numerous  examples  of  innovations  in  coordinated  welfare-employment 
programs  that  have  taken  place  at  the  state  level,  both  nationally  recognized  efforts  in 
Massachusetts  and  California  and  lesser-known  efforts  in  Florida,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania.  However,  many  of  these  efforts  preceded  the  passage  of  the  Family 
Support  A.ci  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  responses  to  this  particular  federal 
initiative.  (On  the  other  hand,  many  of  them  can  be  seen  as  a  response  to  the  Work 
Incentive  (WIN)  demonstration,  which  gave  states  the  option  to  pursue  these  kinds  of 
innovations  if  they  so  chose.) 

How  can  one  sum  up  this  complex  pattern  of  results?  One  may  conclude  that  the 
potential  for  state  leadership  is  there.  The  research  issues  facing  us  today  revolve  mostly 
around  how  to  promote  and  channel  it.  In  particular,  policymakers  and  researchers 
would  be  well  advised  to  abandon  efforts  to  quantify  the  extent  to  which  coordination 
does  and  does  not  exist,  and  instead  try  to  specify  the  kinds  of  top  down  strategies  that 
are  most  likely  to  bear  fruit  under  specific  circumstances. 
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The  review  of  state  coordination  strategies  focvising  on  education  conducted  by  Dryfoos 
(1991)  offers  some  excellent  examples  of  possible  answers  to  this  research  challenge, 
arguing  that  success  is  likely  to  occur  only  when  certaii:  preconditions  are  present, 
including  legitimation  by  legislative  or  other  authority,  defined  and  shared  cross-system 
goals,  explicit  mechanisms  to  promote  coordination,  and  new  money. 

ASSESSMENT  OF  SPECIFIC  STRATEGIES 

A  recent  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  publication  (1991:4)  summarizes  the 
emerging  consensus  on  the  role  of  states  in  promoting  coordination  in  youth  develop- 
ment programs  by  underplaying  mandatory  approaches  in  favor  of  a  combination  of  a 
range  of  voluntary  approaches: 

While  effective  collaboration  cannot  be  mandated  or  forced  upon  a  com- 
munity by  well-meaning  state  officials,  state  education  agencies,  in  concert 
with  other  state-level  child-serving  agencies,  can  provide  leadership,  techni- 
cal assistance,  and  incentives  that  v/ill  facilitate  a  community's  efforts  to 
deliver  services  more  effectively  and  efficiently  to  children  and  adolescents. 

The  remainder  of  this  section  of  the  paper  reviews  each  of  the  major  strategies. 

Mandates  tn  Coordinate 

As  noted  earlier  in  this  section  and  in  Section  II,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  language  in 
JTPA,  the  Carl  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act,  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  and  the 
Family  Support  Act  designed  to  promote  specific  types  of  cocdination  with  JTPA. 
Typically,  these  requirements  focus  on  coordinated  planning  rather  than  coordinated 
service  delivery,  mandating  input  from  one  agency  into  the  planning  cycle  of  others  and, 
at  times,  participation  in  governing  or  planning  bodies.  For  example,  according  to 
Brustein  (undated),  there  are  8  references  to  vocational  education  in  JTPA  and  22 
references  to  JTPA  in  the  Carl  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act,  including  require- 
ments in  both  to  coordinate  with  each  other. 

The  literature  varies  considerably  in  its  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  these  provi- 
sions but  tends  to  stn-ss  the  shortcomings  rather  than  the  accomplishments.  For 
example,  Brady  and  Balfe  (1987:16-17)  have  concluded: 

The  provisions  in  JTPA  and  the  Carl  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act 
mandating  coordination  are  only  vaguely  known  by  a  substantial  proportion 
of  respondents  and  have  been  ignored  by  many  others  ....  Paper  agree- 
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ments  [that  certify  that  coordination  has  taken  place]  are  [often]  a  pro 
forma  exercise  without  much  genuine  substance. 

Lewis,  et  al.,  (1988:20)  put  it  even  more  starkly: 

From  the  local  perspective,  the  provisions  in  the  Perkins  Act  that  require 
state-level  coordination  have  not  affected  the  local  level. 

The  Melaville  and  Blank  (1991:19)  study  of  programs  for  children  and  families  comes  to 
a  similar  conclusion,  namely  that  many  "first  generation"  state-level  initiatives  have  had 
an  uneven  effect  on  local  communities  because  they  "imposed  rather  than  facilitated 
local  action  and  were  frequently  seen  as  intrusive  and  counterproductive."  In  doing  so,  it 
cites  a  Public /Private  Ventures  study  that  concludes  that  virtually  all  youth  service 
providers  saw  "mandated  coordination  as  unrealistic  and  paper  producing"  (Watson  and 
Jaffe,  1990).  Bailis  (1989:42)  also  has  used  the  term  "uneven"  to  describe  the  impact  of 
mandates: 

The  research  literature  .  .  .  suggests  that  the  effectiveness  of  these  provi- 
sions has  been  mixed,  apparently  making  a  difference  in  some  iastances 
and  not  in  others. 

The  fact  that  the  coordination  provisions  have  been  unevenly  implemented 
leaves  one  inescapable  conclusion:  provisions  of  federal  law  can  be  helpful 
in  promoting  ends  such  as  coordination,  but  they  are  not  sufficient.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  look  beyond  the  laws  to  isolate  other  federal,  state, 
and  local-level  factors  that  tend  to  reinforce  or  negate  the  coordination 
mandates  in  the  Act. 

The  conclusion  that  can  be  dravra  from  all  of  these  examples  across  the  different  policy 
spheres  is  that  it  would  be  helpful-but  not  sufficient-to  promote  more  specific  coordina- 
tion mandates  in  all  future  legislation  involving  JTPA  and  the  programs  with  which 
JTPA  is  expected  to  coordinate.  Tightening  the  language  in  federal  legislation  would 
strengthen  the  hand  of  state  and  local  officials  who  are  already  advocates  of  increased 
coordination,  but  this  strategy  cannot  be  depended  on  to  bring  about  significant  change 
in  all  states  on  its  own. 

Creation  of  Central  Coordinating  Bodies 

One  major  approach  to  promoting  or  mandating  coordination  of  programs  at  the  local 
level  is  creation  of  coordinating  bodies.  Federal  law  has  mandated  the  creation  of 
SJTCCs  to  promote  coordination  of  employment  and  training  programs.  Many  recent 
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efforts  to  reauthorize  employment  and  training  and  related  programs  have  provided  for 
expansion  of  these  bodies  to  take  on  responsibilities  beyond  the  JTPA  system.  Similarly, 
many  of  the  community-based  family  and  children's  services  initiatives  supported  by 
states  and  foundations  use  neighborhood  or  community  coordinating  structures  as  their 
linchpins. 

Ti.ere  is  little  evidence  that  coordinating  bodies  imposed  from  the  outside  can  make  a 
difference.  Indeed,  some  theoretical  literature  calls  the  centralizing  instinct  into 
question.  In  particular,  the  seminal  political  science  analyses  of  Lindblom  outline  an 
alternative  to  centralized  hierarchical  planning  called  partisan  mutual  adjustment,  and 
express  the  view  that  groups  of  agencies  can  effectively  work  together  without  the  central 
direction  that  coordinating  bodies  can  provide.  Lindblom  notes  in  one  of  his  best-known 
works  (1968:82): 

On  a  naive  viev^ ,  cooperation  requires  a  central  coordinating  authority. 
For  if  men  need  to  cooperate,  how  better  to  do  it  than  through  a  supervi- 
sory authority?  The  fact  is,  however,  that  proximate  policymakers,  like  any 
other  men,  can  arrange  cooperation  through  central  supervision,  or  through 
negotiation,  bargaining,  and  other  forms  of  mutual  adjustment  .... 

Fear  of  concentrated  power  aside,  central  coordination  is  sometimes  less 
desirable  than  mutual  agreement  on  efficiency  grounds.  For  central 
coordination  may  impose  analytic  and  regulatory  tasks  on  a  central  authori- 
ty beyond  its  capacities.  Each  limit  [on  man's  analytical  capacities]  is  also 
a  limit  on  a  central  coordinator's  capacity  to  analyze  the  desired  relations 
among  subordinate  policymakers  and  to  regulate  them. 

Taken  together,  the  evidence  on  central  coordinating  bodies  is  that  they  appear  to  be  a 
sensible  idea  that  can  bear  fruit.  In  particular,  they  can  provide  the  framework  in  which 
managers  and  staff  from  different  agencies  can  come  together  and  take  actions  to 
promote  coordination.  But  the  expectations  for  such  bodies  should  be  limited,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  put  all  the  coordination  "eggs"  in  this  "basket." 

Providing  Incentives  to  Coordinate 

The  literature  does  not  provide  any  clear  guidance  on  the  most  effective  ways  to  provide 
"pots  of  money  and  other  incentives  to  promote  coordination  activities,  nor  the  circum- 
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stances  under  which  incentives  are  most  likely  to  be  productive.^  However,  virtually  all 
references  to  efforts  to  provide  financial  and  other  incentives  suggest  that  this  approach 
is  worthy  of  further  attention  and  emphasis. 

For  example,  several  leading  studies  emphasize  the  changes  that  funding  from  higher 
levels  of  government  can  promote.  In  particular,  Levy  (1989)  cites  the  financial  incen- 
tives associated  with  the  collaborative  efforts  of  DOL  and  HHS  in  the  Youth  2000  cam- 
paign, the  grant  awards  by  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  The  Ford  Found- 
ation's Urban  Dropout  Prevention  Collaboratives  and  The  Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation's 
New  Futures  Initiative.  The  same  report  addresses  state-level  efforts  that  have  collabo- 
rated at  the  local  level,  including  the  Maryland  Investment  in  Job  Opportunities  program 
and  the  New  Jersey  School  Based  Youtli  Services  Program  (SBYSP). 

Although  formal  evaluations  are  not  yet  available,  SBYSP  provides  what  appears  to  be 
an  excellent  example  of  the  effectiveness  of  offering  funding  as  an  incentive  for  commu- 
nity agencies  to  work  together.  SBYSP  limited  its  funding  to  communities  that  demon- 
strated the  support  and  participation  of  a  broad  coalition  of  local  community  groups, 
businesses,  public  agencies  and  nonprofit  organizations  as  well  as  the  relevant  school 
districts.  In  particular,  applications  had  to  be  filed  jointly  by  a  school  district  and  one  or 
more  local  nonprofit  or  public  agency. 

This  example  notwithstanding,  the  Bailis  literature  review  (1989:42)  is  not  upbeat  on  this 
approach: 

The  logic  behind  earmarking  a  portion  of  a  program's  funds  to  promote  an 
objective  such  ar;  coordination  is  impeccable:  if  an  agency  is  unlikely  to  do 
something  with  unrestricted  funds,  then  the  only  way  to  make  sure  that 
they  take  the  intended  actions  is  to  provide  fxinds  that  can  only  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  In  the  JTPA  program,  this  idea  has  been  implemented 
through  the  legislative  creation  of  "set-asides"  or  "pots  of  money"  to  pro- 
mote coordination  and  a  number  of  additional  purposes. 


^  Dryfoos  (1991:28)  provides  an  exception  to  this  rule  by  pointing  out  that  the  request  for  proposal 
(RFP)  process  often  used  to  promote  local  initiatives  may  sometimes  unwittingly  divert  resources  from  the 
areas  with  the  greatest  need: 

One  problem  with  the  simple  RFP  approach  is  that  the  most  needy  communities  may  fall  to 
win  grants  because  of  th[e]  competitive  process.  They  do  not  have  the  grantsmanship  skills 
required  or  there  may  be  a  shortage  of  potential  collaborators.  Yet  in  the  long  run,  the 
solution  to  the  problems  in  the  highest-risk  communities  may  be  tied  inextricably  to  their 
gaining  greater  resources. 
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However,  the  reseaixh  literature  to  date  suggests  that  the  track  record  of 
the  JTPA  set-asides  (including  the  3  percent,  6  percent,  8  percent  and 
Wagner-Peyser  10  percent  monies)  in  promoting  coordination  has  been 
mixed  at  best.  As  is  the  case  in  many  other  aspects  of  coordination,  the 
record  shows  that  this  approach  seems  to  have  borne  fmit  in  some  circum- 
stances and  not  in  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  Grubb,  et  al.,  (1989:19-20)  describe  a  somewhat  more  optimistic 
picture: 

[In  some  instances],  the  JTPA  requirements  are  adhered  to,  and  the 
individuals  who  receive  the  training  are  all  in  need  of  special  assistance, 
but  the  central  purpose  of  the  8-percent  funds  to  encourage  cooperation  of 
vocational  education  and  JTPA  has  been  circumvented  .... 

Overall,  however,  our  interviews  showed  a  general  agreement  at  both  the 
state  and  local  levels  that  the  8-percent  funds  have  stimulated  programs 
and  experiments  that  would  never  have  been  established  without  this  set- 
aside  .... 

The  8-percent  funds  .  .  .  have  been  welcome  as  a  more  positive  way  of  en- 
hancing coordination  than  the  usual  administrative  prescriptions  and  they 
have  clearly  supported  some  cooperation  and  some  experimentation  that 
would  otherwise  never  have  taken  place.  But  the  uses  to  which  8-percert 
funds  have  been  put  have  sometimes  been  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of 
fostering  better  coordination  between  vocational  education  and  JTPA. 

Again,  the  most  sensible  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  this  approach  £mi  make  a 
difference,  but  further  research  and  analysis  is  needed  before  one  can  identify  the  factors 
that  systematically  contribute  to  and /or  detract  from  its  efficacy.^ 


^  A  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  publication  (1991:5)  provides  an  unusual  insight  into  the 
context  in  which  incentives  are  more  or  less  likely  to  be  effective: 

Knowing  that  they  could  not  mandate  school  district  participation,  the  State  Department  of 
Education  agreed  to  solicit  the  participation  of  [districts  in  the  Kentucky  KIDS  program] 
that  had  already  enjoyed  a  good  working  relationship  with  local  health  and  human  service 
providers. 

This  example  seems  to  suggest  that  it  may  be  more  effective  to  use  incentives  to  try  to  build  on  existing 
cooperation  than  to  use  this  approach  to  overcome  barriers  to  coordination  that  had  previously  been 
insurmountable. 
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Provision  of  Training  and  Technical  Assistance 

For  decades,  federal  agencies  have  sponsored  meetings  to  promote  coordination,  have 
developed  training  and  technical  assistance  materials  to  help  those  funded  by  one  agency 
to  learn  about  programs  funded  by  others,  and  have  convened  meetings  at  which  state 
and /or  local  officials  can  get  to  know  each  other  better. 

These  written  materials  go  back  at  least  as  far  as  the  series  of  reports  prepared  to 
"provide  specific  guidance  as  to  how  HEW  manpower  and  manpower-related  programs 
may  be  coordinated  with  CETA  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  each  program"  (Urban  Manage- 
ment Consultants,  1976)  and  Coordination:  WIN  and  CETA  (Southern  Institute  for 
Human  Resources,  1978),  prepared  under  contract  to  HEW.  More  recent  materials  in 
the  youth  development  field  include  Unking  Schools  apd  Community  Services:  A 
Practical  Guide  by  the  Rutgers  University  Center  for  Community  Education  (Robinson 
and  Mastny,  1989). 

There  is  a  widespiead  belief  that  the  dozens  of  conferences  and  other  structured 
opportunities  for  staff  from  different  agencies  to  meet  and  share  experiences  have 
provided  a  good  means  of  getting  collaborative  efforts  off  the  ground.  Relatively  recent 
examples  of  these  kinds  of  meetings  include  the  Wingspread  Conferences  on  Adolescent 
Pregnancy  sponsored  by  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association  and  The  Johnson 
Foundation,  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States'  1987  Forum  on  At-Risk  Youth,  the 
Council  of  State  Policy  and  Planning  Agencies'  Dropout  Prevention  Academies  (all  cited 
in  Levy,  1989)  and  the  July  1991  conference,  Making  the  Connection:  Coordinating 
Education  and  Training  for  a  Skilled  Workforce,  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  in  cooperation  with  HHS  and  DOL,  which  brought  together  teams  of  five 
officials  from  each  state.'^ 

The  idea  that  training  and  technical  assistance  can  promote  desired  changes  at  the  state 
and  local  levels  seems  unarguable.  However,  there  has  been  little  follow-up  to  deter- 
mine which  training  sessions  and/or  technical  assistance  materials  have  made  a  differ- 
ence in  the  way  state  and  local  agencies  carry  out  their  responsibilities. 

Jointly  Funded  Demonstration  Projects 

DOL  and  other  agencies  have  begun  making  joint  awai'ds  for  selected  discretionary 
progi'ams,  such  as  the  joint  DOL  and  HHS  efforts  to  provide  both  family  life  education 


^  Each  state  was  invited  to  send  the  top  five  administrators  of  the  Carl  Perkins  Vocational  Education 
Act,  the  Adult  Education  Act,  JTPA,  and  the  JOBS  program  of  the  Family  Support  Act. 
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and  employability  development  services  to  teenagers.  vSimilarly,  officials  from  HUD  have 
recently  participated  in  a  joint  effort  to  upgrade  the  housing  components  of  DOL's  Job 
Training  for  the  Homeless  Demonstration  Project. 

However,  as  some  see  it,  DOL's  efforts  to  develop  joint  demonstration  projects  with 
other  agencies  have  often  been  hampered  by  the  lack  of  flexibility  and  discretionary 
funds  at  the  federal  agencies  with  which  DOL  wishes  to  collaborate.  According  to  one 
DOL  official,  there  is  virtually  no  discretionary  money  for  use  in  demonstrations  at 
HUD,  and  very  little  at  HHS,  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  Justice  Department. 

Identifying  and  Removing  Legislative  and  Regulatory  Barriers  to  Coordination 

A  number  of  studies  of  coordination  have  concluded  that  the  most  useful  things  federal 
or  state  officials  can  do  to  promote  coordination  are  identifying  legislative  and  regulatory 
barriers  at  lower  levels  of  government  and  eliminating  them.  For  example,  the  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Human  Services  has  promoted  the  functioning  of  its  School  Based 
Youth  Services  Program  by  certifying  participating  schools  a<v  Medicaid  providers  so  they 
can  be  readily  reimbursed  for  providing  health  care  services  to  eligible  students. 

This  point  of  view  is  expanded  upon  in  a  somewhat  pungent  fashion  by  Grubb,  et  al., 
(1990:4): 

Rather  than  continuing  to  rail  about  the  state  of  coordination  at  the  local 
level,  we  suggest  that  federal  policymakers  could  accomplish  more  by 
putting  their  own  house  in  order.  Common  suggestions  include  clarifying 
the  intent  of  federal  legislation,  including  coordination  set-asides;  simpli- 
fying client  eligibility,  accounting  procedures,  and  other  regulations  that 
local  administrators  perceive  as  burdensome;  and  improving  coordination 
among  federal  programs. 

Although  it  has  not  yet  received  systematic  attention  in  the  literatiu'e,  attendees  at 
meetings  to  promote  coordination  often  cite  the  caution  diat  results  from  uncertain 
federal  auditing  practices,  which  discourages  them  from  planning  and  adopting  innovative 
service  delivery  approaches  based  on  interagency  collaboration. 

CONCLUSION 

Some  states  have  been  far  more  responsive  to  federal  coordination  mandates  and 
incentives  than  others.  Similarly,  cities,  counties  and  other  local  government  bodies  have 
varied  considerably  in  their  responses  to  coordination  initiatives  from  the  state  level  or 
from  private  foundations.  The  central  issue  in  our  search  for  practical  guidance  involves 
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determining  vAiy  this  is  so,  so  that  the  factors  that  have  promoted  yeater  responsiveness 
in  particular  contexts  can  be  identified  and  replicated.  This  issue  cannot  be  resolved 
until  we  are  clear  about  whether  these  patterns  are  the  result  of  random  effects  of 
personality  and  history  or  whether  we  can  identify  "levers  for  change"  that  can  be 
practically  implemented  by  higher  levels  of  government  (and  others)*  As  noted  in  this 
section,  the  research  literature  and  the  experience  of  youth  practitioners  over  the  past 
few  decades  provide  many  clues  as  to  the  answers,  but  the  search  for  practical  guidance 
in  this  area  is  far  from  over. 
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V.  SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS  AND  PRELIMINARY  RESEARCH  AGENDA 

It  lies  within  our  reach,  before  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century,  to  change  the 
futures  of  disadvantaged  children  ....  Highest  priority  must  go  to  efforts  to 
combine  disparate  programs  into  coherent  combinations  of  services  in  neigh- 
borhoods where  persistent  poverty  and  social  dislocation  are  concentrated. 
Government  agencies  must  review  their  funding  policies  and  regulations  to 
identify  the  most  important  impediments  to  providing  coordinated  sen^ices  arid 
seek  their  removal  (Schorr,  1988:292-293). 

A  fourth  and  final  challenge  for  planners  of  [coordinated]  community-based 
initiatives  is  to  measure  the  success  of  these  undertakings  more  by  outcomes 
than  by  process.  Given  the  complexity  of  effecting  changes  in  how  well  chil- 
dren develop,  it  is  tempting  to  ignore  the  issue  of  whether  families  are  healthier 
once  a  community-based  initiative  has  been  in  place  and  instead,  to  focus  on 
less  elusive  improvementS'-for  example,  in  the  level  of  sen^ices  provided  or  the 
number  of  children  reached  by  services.  To  an  extent,  such  an  approach 
seems  justified  because  vUhout  elaborate  and  expensive  experimental  studies, 
it  is  impossible  to  pinpoint  the  extent  to  which  changes  in  children's  well-being 
are  attributable  to  a  specific  intervention  ....  On  the  other  hand,  outcome 
indicat'rrs,  while  an  imperfect  measure  of  effectiveness,  provide  more  dynamic 
clues  to  how  the  intervention  should  be  reshaped  (Blum  and  BlanJi,  1991:19). 

Rather  than  recapi'  ilate  each  of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  previous  sections, 
we  have  chosen  to  elaborate  on  a  handful  of  overarching  themes,  then  proceed  to  a 
discussion  of  the  research  agenda  suggested  by  the  findings  and  gaps  in  knowledge  that 
now  exist. 

THE  PREVALENCE  OF  EXAMPLES  OF  COORDINATION 

Much  of  the  public  policy  literature  dwells  on  barriers  to  coordination  and  calls  for  new 
steps  to  overcome  these  barriers-including  new  laws  and  regulations  that  create  man- 
dates and  incentives,  new  organizational  structures  and  leadership  from  high-ranking 
officials.  However,  the  examples  listed  in  this  paper  (and  the  many  more  in  the  litera- 
ture that  are  not  cited)  make  it  clear  that  these  barriers  can  be  overcome  in  at  least 
some  instances.  Levy  (1989:57)  reports  that  a  survey  of  collaboration  between  education 
and  human  services  in  47  states  noted  a  "great  deal  of  collaboration  underway,  perhaps 
not  yet  as  broad-based  or  deep-reaching  as  will  develop,  but  nonetheless  exciting  and 
instructive  in  the  promise  that  it  holds  for  future  efforts." 
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These  kinds  of  findings  reiterate  the  importance  of  the  "new  conventional  wisdom" 
perspective  and  strongly  suggest  that  both  policymakers  and  researcixers  need  to  focus  on 
the  specific  circumstances  under  which  efforts  to  promote  coordination  are  likely  to 
succeed  and  produce  improvements  in  service  delivery  and  client  outcomes. 

THE  NEED  FOR  EMPIRICAL  DATA  ON  COORDINATED  ACTIVITES, 
OUTCOMES  AND  CONTEXTS 

Most  anal)/ses  of  coordination  have  been  based  on  case  studies,  logic  and  common  sense 
rather  than  on  empirical  findings.  Researchers  and  policymakers  have: 

■  Identified  factors  that  seem  to  present  barriers  to  efforts  to  collaborate,  based  on 
the  testimony  of  people  in  youth  development  and  related  human  service  agen- 
cies; 

■  Identified  strategies  that  seem  effective  in  overcoming  these  barriers,  and  cited 
examples  of  people  in  youth  development  and  related  human  service  agencies 
who  have  carried  out  these  strategies  and  found  them  to  work;  and 

■  Documented  changes  in  specific  types  of  collaboration  and  assumed  they  have 
resulted  in  better  programming,  i.e.,  services  that  are  more  effective,  cost-effective 
or  accessible. 

However,  all  of  these  activities  are  of  limited  value  for  those  seeking  practical  guidance. 
First  of  all,  lists  of  barriers  to  coordination,  such  as  the  ones  presented  earlier  in  this 
paper,  do  little  or  nothing  to  explain  the  exceptions  to  the  rule,  where  the  barriers  have 
been  overcome. 

Similarly,  if  they  mean  anything  at  all,  arguments  that  "coordination  is  a  means  and  not 
an  end"  mean  one  cannot  assume  that  implementation  of  a  referral  agreement,  a  shared 
planning  effort  or  a  case  management  system  will  improve  service  delivery  and  hence 
outcomes.  No  generalization  is  likely  to  help  us  to  decide  what  kind  of  coordination  is 
most  likely  to  improve  programming  in  given  settings  and  what  strategies  are  most  likely 
to  promote  coordination  in  these  contexts. 

In  essence,  it  is  time  to  move  beyond  talking  about  what  kinds  of  barriers  exist  in  general 
and  what  kind  of  facilitators  exist  in  general,  and  to  begin  to  assemble  and  analyze 
empirical  data  to  clarify  (1)  the  circumstances  under  which  potential  barriers  are 
important  factors  in  the  decisions  of  state  and  local  decision-makers  to  engage  in 
collaborative  planing  and  service  delivery-or  to  refrain  from  such  activities;  (2)  the 
situations  in  which  given  strategies  seem  effective;  and  (3)  the  contexts  in  which  given 
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forms  of  coordination  seem  to  make  a  difference  in  improving  services,  and  hence 
outcomes. 

THE  CENTRAL  ROLE  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL  DYNAMICS 

Implementation  of  coordinated  service  delivery  often  implies  major  changes  in  the  ways 
agencies  select,  serve  and  follow  up  on  clients.  Ejq)erience  with  the  initial  efforts  to 
build  coordinating  mechanisms  under  both  DOUs  Youth  Opportunities  Unlimited 
demonstration  and  the  Job  Training  for  the  Homeless  Demonstration  Project  illustrates 
the  difficulties  that  occur  when  staff  in  participating  agencies  have  to  learn  and  internal- 
ize new  ways  of  doing  bxisiness. 

The  mmierous  references  to  "turf'  concerns  throughout  the  literature  on  coordination 
make  it  clear  that  management  and  staff  of  collaborating  agencies  are  likely  to  resist 
change  imposed  on  them  unless  the  change  is  clearly  in  their  own  interests.  Agencies 
tend  to  keep  doing  what  they  have  always  done  unless  given  persuasive  reasons  not  to. 
This  is  precisely  the  situation  that  often  yields  "paper  compliance"  with  mandates  rather 
than  real  change. 

The  central ity  of  organizational  and  other  nontechnical  issues  to  the  promotion  of 
coordination  is  illustrated  by  the  listing  of  factors  said  to  inhibit  collaboration  between 
scl.ools  and  community  services  in  Robinson  and  Mastny  (1989):  competitiveness; 
dominating  rather  than  shared  leadership,  which  discourages  group  decision-making; 
inflexibility  in  scheduling  meetings  and  activities;  lack  of  understanding  about  how 
schools  and  community  agencies  operate;  hidden  agendas  for  personal  advancement; 
cynicism  about  the  advantages  of  sharing  information;  pressure  to  "push  things  through" 
without  adequate  time  for  discussion  or  for  working  through  conflicts;  more  emphasis  on 
talking  than  listening;  preferring  to  do  things  alone  rather  than  negotiate  with  others; 
closed  participation  with  only  a  select  few  invited  to  participate;  and  prescribing  actions 
for  a  partnership  frcxr.  the  top  down  rather  than  taking  the  necessary  time  to  involve 
participants  at  the  local  level.  Each  of  these  issues  could  have  just  as  easily  turned  up 
on  a  list  of  factors  inhibiting  coordination  of  services  for  dislocated  workers,  homeless 
people  or  older  Americans. 

This  point  of  view,  in  turn,  means  that  the  theory  and  practice  of  organizational  change 
needs  to  take  on  increased  importance  in  efforts  to  promote  coordination,  and  that 
efforts  to  overcome  organizational  inertia  through  appeals  to  self-interest  among  agency 
staff  must  represent  a  key  element  in  successful  strategies  to  promote  coordination. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  VOLUNTARY  COORDINATION  AS  OPPOSED  TO 
MANDATES 

As  noted  above,  despite  all  of  the  well-known  barriers  to  coordination,  there  are 
numerous  examples  of  apparently  effective  collaboration  between  virtually  every 
conceivable  youth  development  and  related  human  service  agency.  This  implies  that 
barriers  can  be  overcome  if  state  and  local  officials  feel  it  is  worth  the  effort  to  do  so- 
the  organizational  inertia  problem  notwithstanding. 

Thus,  review  of  both  the  literature  and  the  track  record  of  coordination  in  employment 
and  training  and  related  fields  suggests  there  has  been  relatively  too  much  emphasis  on 
mechaniced  steps  toward  coordination  and  relatively  too  little  emphasis  on  motivating 
local  program  managers  and  staff  to  coordinate  in  their  own  interest.  In  particular,  the 
research  seems  to  show: 

■  If  people  are  willing  to  collaborate  and  to  commit  time  and  resources  to  doing  so, 
there  are  few  absolute  limits  to  the  ability  to  develop  coordinated  programs  under 
current  legislative  and  regulatory  authority. 

■  If  people  are  unwilling  to  collaborate  and  to  commit  time  and  resources  to  doing 
so,  there  is  little  that  can  be  accomplished  through  mandates  to  take  such  steps  as 
"coordinated  planning"  or  "interagency  case  management." 

This  point  is  generally  more  often  made  by  practitioners  than  found  in  the  literature,  but 
its  most  blunt  and  colorful  expression  can  be  found  in  Quia  and  King  (1990:93): 

Mandating  effective  program  coordination  from  the  federal  or  state  level  is 
impossible.  Unless  conditions  happen  to  be  right,  mandating  coordination 
would  probably  be  like  pushing  on  a  very  heavy  object  with  a  limp  rope. 

Thus,  in  some  ways,  the  most  important  value  of  the  mandates  for  joint  planning  and  the 
like  are  the  opportunities  they  provide  for  personal  contact  and  interaction  that  can  lead 
to  development  of  innovative  changes  in  service  delivery  systems.  Just  as  coordination 
itself  should  be  viewed  as  a  means  towaid  other  ends,  mandating  occasions  for  staff  from 
different  agencies  to  get  together  lays  a  foundation  on  which  future  efforts  to  work 
together  may  be  built. 

THE  OVERARCHING  IMPORTANCE  OF  CONTEXT 

No  one  in  the  1990s  would  argue  that  a  single  approach  to  employment  and  training  is 
appropriate  for  all  disadvantaged  youth.  Yet  some  people  persist  in  looking  for  "the" 
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best  ways  to  coordinate  and  "the"  best  ways  to  enter  into  interagency  collaborative 
relationships.  Both  the  research  literature  and  the  experience  of  more  than  two  decades 
of  practice  suggest  there  are  numerous  examples  of  agencies  that  have  entered  produc- 
tive collaborative  relationships  under  the  same  institutional  ft'ameworks  that  others  call 
barriers  to  coordination,  and  there  are  even  more  examples  of  cases  where  "mandated" 
coordination  never  occurs. 

In  order  to  transcend  this  "one  size  fits  all"  thinking,  policymakers  and  researchers  need 
to  focus  on  context,  addressing  such  questions  as  "What  kinds  of  coordination  are  most 
likely  to  help  achieve  program  goals  in  specific  circumstances?"  and  "What  strategies  are 
most  likely  to  promote  and  sustain  interagency  collaboration  in  given  settings?"  It  is  one 
thing  for  authors  of  guidebooks  like  Robinson  and  Mastny  (1989:8)  to  say: 

Sufficient  time  should  be  spent  in  the  planning  stage  to  work  through  the 
significant  differences  in  philosophies  and  methods  of  implementation. 

But  it  is  quite  another  to  provide  guidance  about  how  much  time  is  "sufficient"  in  a  given 
situation.  Similarly,  the  authors  note  that  "monthly  meetings  should  take  place  during 
the  academic  year  at  the  school  site."  Monthly  meetings  may  in  fact  be  a  good  idea  in 
most  cases,  but  in  order  to  be  useful,  guidebooks  need  to  help  a  policymaker  or  manager 
decide  how  frequently  meetings  should  take  place  in  the  specific  planning  process  in 
which  he  or  she  is  participating. 

The  research  literature  is  only  beginning  to  provide  practical  guidance  with  respect  to 
these  contextual  issues.  The  insightful  study  of  welfare-employment  programs  in  Texas 
by  Gula  and  King  (1990:94)  provides  one  of  the  best  analyses  of  the  implications  of  an 
approach  that  recognizes  the  importance  of  context: 

[State]  policies  on  coordination  should  be  sensitive  to  variations  in  local 
conditions.  In  areas  which  already  have  well-coordinated  programs  and  an 
existing  foundation  of  mutual  trust,  requiring  greater  and  more  specific 
coordination  behaviors  may  well  be  counterproductive;  the  best  state 
policies  in  this  case  simply  support  and  nurture  what  is  already  in  place 
and  otherwise  stay  well  out  of  the  way.  In  areas  without  such  relationships, 
additional  coordination  activity  might  be  directed  and  tracked  over  time. 

The  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  publications  (1991:4)  make  this  same  point 
for  youth-serving  programs  that  are  centered  on  schools: 

The  services  that  should  be  offered  or  coordinated  at  any  given  school  site 
will  vary  depending  on  the  degree  to  which  health  and  human  services 
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needs  are  already  being  met  effectively  elsewhere  in  the  community  .  ,  .  , 
The  particulars  of  establishing  integrated  school-linked  services  will  neces- 
sarily vary  from  community  to  community;  there  is  no  "master  plan"  for 
linking  services. 

Perhaps  the  key  contextual  factor  in  analyzing  efforts  to  promote  coordination  is  the 
limited  amount  of  funding  available  for  most  youth-serving  (and  other  human  service) 
programs.  In  particular,  even  if  we  were  able  to  develop  mechanisms  to  ensure  perfect 
coordination  among  all  existing  programs,  we  would  still  be  in  a  position  to  provide 
comprehensive  packages  of  quality  services  to  only  a  small  fraction  of  those  who  could 
benefit,  unless  additional  funding  became  available.  Without  additional  funds,  efforts  to 
promote  high  levels  of  coordination  will  probably  be  limited  to  demonstration  efforts 
that  focus  on  limited  nimibers  of  sites  and/or  small  geographic  areas  within  individual 
cities  and  towns,  such  as  the  ongoing  DOL  Youth  Opportunities  Unlimited  (YOU) 
initiative  and  The  Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation's  New  Futures  Initiative. 

KEEPING  COORDINATION  IN  PERSPECTIVE 

As  noted  at  the  beginning  of  the  paper,  no  one  argues  that  we  need  less  coordination 
among  employment  and  training  and  related  programs.  In  fact,  A  Practitioner's  Guide 
for  youth  ^mployability  development  professionals  issued  by  Public /Private  Ventures 
(Smith,  et  ai.,  1988:64)  puts  increased  coordination  at  the  top  of  the  priority  list: 
"Developing  a  system  to  improve  the  coordination  of  youth  services  is  thus  the  most 
important  single  task  facing  states  and  communities  that  wish  to  improve  their  approach 
to  youth  employment  and  training." 

However,  there  is  a  danger  that  excessive  emphasis  on  the  potential  benefits  of  coordina- 
tion will  distract  us  from  other  important  program  development  and  improvement  gor^ls. 
This  paper  has  attempted  to  place  the  emphasis  on  coordination  in  a  proper  context  by 
spelling  out  what  can  and  cannot  be  expected  to  occur  when  efforts  to  promote  coordina- 
tion are  undertaken.  Among  other  things,  it  has  noted: 

■  A  literature  that  advances  the  possibility  that  significant  benefits  can  occur  from 
"duplication"  and  redundancy,  and  that  potential  losses  can  accompany  improved 
coordination. 

■  The  limited  success  that  has  followed  most  mandates  to  get  agencies  to  collabo- 
rate, and  the  importance  of  barriers  to  coordination  related  to  organizational 
politics  and  culture  as  opposed  to  such  technical  issues  as  differing  funding  cycles. 
Most  successful  efforts  at  coordination  reflect  a  long  history  of  efforts  to  evolve 
systems. 
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■  The  fact  that  perfect  coordination  of  underfunded  employment  and  training 
programs  would  probably  mean  that  fewer  than  10  percent  of  eligibles  would  be 
getting  services,  albeit  perfectly  coordinated  services. 

■  The  fact  that  coordination  does  not  overcome  the  need  to  be  sure  the  services 
being  coordinated  are  as  effective  and  responsive  as  they  can  be. 

Thus,  this  paper  attempts  to  walk  a  fine  line.  It  recognizes  the  critical  need  for  in- 
creased coordination,  collaboration  and  linkages,  and  seeks  to  further  a  research  strategy 
to  support  this  end.  But  it  also  views  coordination  as  only  one  of  several  "tools"  that  can 
be  used  to  promote  increased  comprehensiveness,  effectiveness,  quality  and  cost- 
effectiveness  of  programs  that  serve  young  people  (and  their  older  counterparts).  In  the 
words  of  a  state  education  official  cited  in  Dryfoos  (1991:28): 

State  agencies  can  coordinate,  target,  and  reprogram  until  everyone  is  blue 
in  the  face,  but  if  the  basic  school  aid  formulae  leave  poor  school  districts 
with  70  percent  less  f>er  capita  funding  than  wealthy  districts,  high-risk  kids 
will  never  be  adequately  served. 

Broader  analyses  of  the  impact  of  efforts  to  promote  coordination  therefore  need  to 
consider  possible  trade-offs  between  the  achievement  of  coordination  objectives  and 
other  agency  objectives.  At  minimum,  this  means  assessments  of  efforts  to  coordinate 
must  take  into  account  the  costs  (including  opportunity  costs)  of  these  activities  along 
with  the  benefits,  and  the  likelihood  of  these  benefits  in  the  face  of  certain  costs. 

PRIORITY  TOPICS  FOR  FUTURE  RESEARCH 

The  analyses  presented  in  this  paper  suggest  four  broad  directions  that  DOL  should  and 
should  not  take  in  planning  future  research  on  coordination,  collaboration  and  linkages. 
Each  is  summarized  below. 

1.  The  Department  of  Labor  should  fund  research  to  better  understand  and  promote 
voluntary  efforts  to  coordinate  publicly  funded  youth  programs.  Specific  areas  that  might 
be  explored  include:  (a)  the  costs  and  measurable  benefits  of  particular  efforts  to 
coordinate;  (b)  the  controllable  factors  that  promote  voluntary  collaboration;  (c)  the 
effectiveness  and  replicability  of  the  most  promising  efforts  to  promote  coordination  at 
the  local  level;  and  (d)  instances  in  which  promising  strategies  did  noL  work  out. 

As  addressed  earlier  in  this  paper,  the  theoretical  literature  on  interagency  coordination 
distinguishes  between  collaboration  that  is  the  result  of  mandates  from  above  and 
collaboration  that  results  from  interagency  negotiation.  The  former  has  received 
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expensive  attention  and  the  latter  has  not.  The  Department  could  foster  efforts  to 
coordinate  at  the  local  level  by  documenting  the  benefits  of  coordinating,  and  clarifying 
what  it  takes  to  get  agencies  to  do  so  voluntarily. 

Much  of  the  literature  (and  much  of  the  world)  seems  to  assume  there  are  always  great 
benefits  for  agencies  that  enter  collaborative  efforts,  and  for  their  clients.  While  much 
of  the  available  research  on  coordination  was  designed  to  address  the  issue  of  costs  and 
benefits,  researchers  have  not  generally  been  successful  in  developing  quantifiable 
estimates.  As  was  illustrated  in  Section  III,  efforts  to  address  costs  and  benefits  are 
typically  confined  to  lists  of  factors  like  those  in  Trutko,  et  al.,  (1990).  Such  lists  appear 
to  reiterate  what  common  sense  would  suggest  without  any  empirical  research;  they 
make  little  or  no  effort  to  prioritize  the  factors  or  to  determine  which  are  the  most 
critical  in  which  contexts. 

If  the  Department  could  move  beyond  the  "obvious"  and  "common  sense"  benefits  and 
document  actual  benefits  in  given  contexts,  this  information  might  be  useful  in  encourag- 
ing local  agencies  to  take  and  respond  to  initiatives  to  coordinate.  While  rigor  in 
measuring  costs  and  benefits  would  be  ideal,  ao^  efforts  that  provide  specific  information 
would  be  helpful. 

Similarly,  the  Department  should  try  to  dociunent  the  costs  and  benefits  of  the  current 
system,  in  which  duplication  and  overlap  are  said  to  occur.  Even  the  most  vigorous 
defender  of  the  position  that  there  are  benefits  to  the  current  system  would  agree  that 
more  research  needs  to  be  done  in  this  area.  As  Bendor  (1985:30)  puts  it: 

The  unmitigated  wastefulness  of  bureaucratic  redundancy  is  an  untested 
axiom,  sometimes  explicitly  stated  .  .  .  ,  sometimes  implied,  but  in  neither 
case  doubted  or  tested.  Tlius  there  is  no  evidence  that  bureaucratic 
competition  has  the  drawbacks  attributed  to  it  ...  . 

Other  theoretical  arguments  in  favor  of  duplication  that  could  be  explored  include  the 
idea  that  "letting  a  hundred  flowers  bloom"  makes  sense  at  a  time  when  we  do  not  have 
any  proven  "methodologies"  for  dealing  with  the  problems  faced  by  disadvantaged  youth 
and  other  hard-to-place  Americans,  and  the  idea  that  having  competing  programs  and 
agencies  increases  the  total  "pot  of  resources"  that  is  available  to  agencies  trying  to  meet 
the  same  social  need.  The  research  would  ideally  transcend  such  general  terms  as 
"coordination"  and  address  specific  costs  and  benefits  of  specific  varieties  of  coordinated 
planning  and  service  delivery.  While  some  would  argue  that  coordination  is  a  "good"  by 
definition,  it  seems  clear  that  efforts  to  marshall  evidence  about  the  measurable  benefits 
of  coordination  would  be  more  likely  to  motivate  policymakers  and  managers. 
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It  is  unlikely  that  researchers  will  ever  be  able  to  develop  methodologically  pure 
quantitative  studies  that  compare  changes  in  program  outputs  as  coordination  increases 
and  statistically  control  for  the  impact  of  all  other  variables.  However,  it  would  still  be 
useful  to  assemble  "before /after"  studies  that  provide  convincing  evidence  that  "coordina- 
tion matters."  At  minimum,  case  studies  and  mini-case  studies  might  address  the 
proportion  of  clients  who  have  all  (or  most)  needs  met  through  a  coordinated  or 
collaborative  mechanism  without  which  a  package  of  services  would  not  have  been 
available. 

As  noted  in  Section  III,  the  literature  has  shown  that  many  of  the  factors  most  effective 
in  promoting  coordination-most  notably,  previous  histories  of  coordination  and  the 
personalities  of  higher-level  officials-are  beyond  the  control  of  federal,  state  and  local 
agency  staff.  However,  further  research  might  identify  and  document  the  controllable 
factors,  such  as  state  plans  and  interventions,  that  bring  key  administrators  from  agencies 
together  for  planning  sessions. 

At  the  federal  level,  current  efforts  to  plan  and  deliver  coordmated  technical  assistance 
for  the  JOBS  program  are  widely  '-egarded  as  precedent-making.  Once  these  efforts 
have  had  a  chance  to  mature,  they  and  similar  efforts  of  other  federal  agencies  should  be 
explored  to  determine  (a)  the  extent  to  which  they  have  brought  agency  policymakers 
together  on  an  ongoing  basis  and  (b)  the  degree  to  which  they  have  resulted  in  docu- 
mentable  changes  at  the  federal,  state  and /or  local  levels. 

The  literature  contains  a  wide  range  of  recommendations  about  steps  that  can-or,  more 
precisely,  should-be  taken  to  promote  coordination  but  have  not  yet  been  subjected  to 
rigorous  research  and  evaluation.  The  specific  strategies  that  might  be  explored  include: 

■  Creation  of  community  collaborative  oversight  bodies,  such  as  those  for  YOU  and 
the  six-city  New  Futures  Initiative; 

■  Foundation  (or  government)  efforts  to  promote  coordination  at  the  national  level, 
such  as  The  Ford  Foundation-supported  Joining  Forces  initiative  being  carried  out 
by  the  National  Association  of  State  Boards  of  Education  (Levy,  1989)  and  other 
well-publicized  state  agency  collaborative  initiatives  in  youth  employment,  welfare- 
employment  and  related  fields; 

■  Utilization  of  case  management  as  the  linchpin  of  coordination  efforts,  as  is 
discussed  in  Kingsley  (1989); 

■  Utilization  of  central  coordinating  bodies  at  the  local  level,  such  as  expanded 
Private  Industry  Councils  like  the  Massachusetts  Regional  Employment  Boards; 
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■  Creation  of  shared  management  information  systems  that  cross  program  bound- 
aries, as  has  been  planned  in  a  number  of  states  (e.g.,  the  Opportunity  card 
initiative  in  Michigan  and  New  York  State's  GA  "EWAY  system); 

■  Efforts  of  businesses  to  enter  and  institutionalize  collaborative  relationships 
through  such  f:echniques  as  joint  ventures  and  cooperative  marketing  agreements; 

■  Recent  efforts  by  the  Departments  of  Labor,  HHS  and  Education  to  use  jointly 
funded  technical  assistance  and  periodic  meetings  of  assistant  secretaires  and  their 
staffs  to  promote  meaningful  coordination;  and 

■  The  v^de  range  of  recent  publications  to  promote  coordination,  such  as  the 
Joining  Forces  materials  from  the  National  Association  of  State  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion (e.g..  Levy,  1989),  the  Linking  Schools  and  Community  Services  booklet  put 
out  by  Rutgers  University  (Robinson  and  Mastny,  1989)  and  the  materials  put  out 
by  the  Education  and  Human  Services  Consortium  (e.g.,  Melaville  and  Blank, 
1991;  Bruner,  1991). 

Each  of  these  efforts  has  clearly  been  well-meaning  and  each  has  had  logic  behind  it. 
However,  there  remains  a  need  to  try  to  collect  information  on  the  results,  each  approach 
has  produced,  in  order  to  determine  how  to  make  each  most  effective  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  effectiveness  is  most  likely  to  be  attained. 

These  research  efforts  should  be  as  broadly  based  as  possible,  incorporating,  for 
example,  lessons  from  the  range  of  foundation-funded  employment  and  training  efforts  as 
well  as  from  publicly  funded  coordination  efforts. 

2.  The  Department  of  Labor  should  fund  research  that  explores  the  "systems-level" 
delivery  of  service  to  young  people-the  effects  of  M  agencies  on  individual  young 
people.  Specific  areas  that  might  be  explored  include:  (a)  the  extent  to  which  individual 
young  people  are  in  fact  being  served  by  different  agencies  and  (b)  the  extent  to  which 
needy  young  people  (or  adults)  are  receiving  ^ny  services. 

Most  of  the  studies  in  the  coordination  literature  have  been  funded  by  a  single  agency 
(or  in  rare  instances  two  agencies)  and  typically  picture  the  clients  of  these  agencies  as 
the  hub  of  a  wheel  with  whom  everyone  else  has  to  coordinate.  The  fact  that  programs 
like  JTPA  serve  only  a  small  fraction  of  eligible  youth  and  adults  is  frequently  repeated. 
However,  while  studies  often  demonstrate  service  gaps  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
funding  agency,  they  generally  do  not  address  the  extent  to  which  clients  are  getting 
needed  services. 
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Further  insights  could  be  obtained  by  studies  that  address  a  neighboihood  or  comi^unity 
as  the  unit  of  analysis  and  document  the  total  amount  of  services  that  flow  in,  the  ^'^ay 
they  are  distributed  across  the  total  eligible  population,  and  community-level  outcomes. 
This  kind  of  approach  is  the  only  way  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  duplication  really 
exists,  the  extent  to  which  young  people  are  not  getting  needed  services,  and  so  forth.  It 
represents  the  kind  of  basic  research  that  should  provide  usef^ul  insights  on  its  own  as 
well  as  generate  further  research. 

Studies  to  address  this  issue  would  require  information  on  a  sample  of  community 
residents,  ideally  a  random  sample.  Creativity  would  be  required  in  developing  plans  to 
draw  the  sample,  but  once  it  is  drawn,  data  could  be  collected  either  from  the  young 
people  themselves  or  from  providers  (if  it  were  possible  to  use  a  common  identifier,  such 
as  social  security  number). 

3.  The  Department  of  Labor  should  fund  research  on  the  perceptions  other  community 
agencies  have  of  JTPA. 

There  is  widespread  belief  among  SDA  officials  that  their  efforts  to  promote  coordina- 
tion are  not  being  met  halfway  by  representatives  of  school  systems  and  other  potential 
partners.  This  belief  may  reflect  perceptions  that  are  not  necessarily  accurate  about 
JTPA,  its  clientele,  its  service  offerings  and  the  benefits  it  can  offer.  Accurate  or  not, 
collection  and  compilation  of  perceptions  of  JTPA  should  provide  guidance  to  the 
Department  in  planning  actions  that  will  help  to  promote  coordination  by  modifying 
either  these  perceptions  or  the  reality  that  underlies  them.  This,  in  turn,  should  prove  to 
be  useful  in  convincing  others  that  it  is  in  ihfiill  self-interest  to  engage  in  coordinated 
activities  with  JTPA  SDAs. 

Efforts  to  learn  about  the  image  of  JTPA  could  be  carried  out  through  a  variety  of 
methodologies,  ranging  from  relatively  inexpensive  informal  discussions  with  small  groups 
of  government  and  community  officials,  to  research  utilizing  structured  questionnaires. 
Formal  surveys  of  large  numbers  of  government  and  community  leaders  would  be  more 
expensive. 

4.  There  is  m  need  for  further  Department  of  Labor-funded  research  on  such  general 
topics  as  (a)  the  barriers  to  coordination  among  publicly  funded  youth  and  adult 
programs  and  the  strategies  that  have  appeared  to  be  successful  in  overcoming  them,  and 
(b)  effective  coordination  models.  Instead,  studies  that  address  barriers  should  address 
the  contexts  in  which  they  are  and  are  not  problematic,  and  studies  that  address  strate- 
gies to  promote  coordination  should  address  the  contexts  in  which  each  are  and  are  not 
desirable. 
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The  employment  and  training  literature  contains  numerous  examples  of  studies  that  list 
barriers  to  coordination  among  publicly  funded  programs  and  strategies  to  overcome 
them.  The  items  on  these  lists  are  increasingly  well-known  to  federal,  state  and  local 
officials,  and  there  would  be  little  value  to  replicating  them  at  this  time.  Instead,  as  was 
noted  at  several  points  in  this  paper,  those  who  would  promote  improved  coordination 
need  to  know  when  the  barriers  can  be  overcome  ?.nd  when  they  are  likely  to  be 
insurmountable,  the  kinds  of  resources  and  strategies  that  are  needed  to  overcome 
specific  barriers  in  specific  contexts,  and  so  forth. 

There  is  an  increasing  stream  of  studies  that  document  particular  efforts  to  develop 
broad  linkages  among  two  or  more  agencies,  or  communitywide  collaborative  endeavors. 
However,  these  studies  generally  do  not  detail  the  specific  steps  taken  to  "make  it 
happen,"  the  reasons  these  steps  were  taken  or  the  tangible  benefits  that  have  followed. 
This  literature  will  undoubtedly  grow,  regardless  of  what  the  Department  does  with  its 
scarce  research  dollars,  and  there  is  dierefore  little  reason  to  consider  this  kind  of 
research  a  priority. 

However,  context-specific  research  would  be  helpful.  It  can  take  several  forms: 

■  Review  of  the  existing  research  literature  to  develop  and  refine  frameworks  that 
address  the  contextual  factors; 

"  Reanalysis  of  the  existing  case  study  literature  in  a  form  that  resembles  meta- 
analysis, in  order  to  explore  the  validity  of  tiiese  frameworks;  and  (or  possibly 
followed  by) 

■  Conduct  of  additional  site  visit-based  research  that  devotes  equal  priority  to  (a) 
description  of  coordination  activities  and  outcomes,  and  (b)  the  contexts  in  which 
coordination  occurs,  using  typologies  that  are  based  in  the  literature. 
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PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS  AND 
PERFORMANCE  MANAGEMENT 


Alan  Melchior 
Brandeis  University 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  enactment  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  in  1982  marked  a  significant 
shift  in  the  structure  of  the  federal  employment  and  training  system.  Three  major 
changes  stood  out.  First,  after  nearly  50  years  of  federally  controlled  manpower 
programs,  JTPA  created  a  fundamentally  decentralized  employment  and  training  system, 
moving  primary  responsibility  for  management  and  oversight  of  local  activities  from  the 
federal  government  to  the  states.  Second,  JTPA  emphasized  job  training  and  private 
sector  employment,  and  established  a  substantial  role  for  the  private  sector  as  a  key 
policy  and  oversight  partner  at  the  local  level  through  Private  Industry  Councils.  Finally, 
in  an  effort  to  introduce  a  new  degree  of  accountability  to  publicly  funded  programs, 
JTPA  established  a  system  of  performance  standards  as  one  of  the  central  tools  for 
managing  the  employment  and  training  system.  Reflecting  the  explicit  premise  that 
training  is  "an  investment  in  human  capital,  not  an  expense,"  JTPA's  performance 
standards  brought  a  'T)ottom-line"  outcome  orientation  to  the  system  and  a  widespread 
recognition  of  the  need  to  "measure  up"  to  a  new  set  of  performance  expectations. 

JTPA's  enactment  as  a  performance-driven,  outcome-oriented  system  represented  a  new 
direction  for  federally  funded  human  resource  and  human  service  programs.  While  many 
systems  track  program  outcomes,  few  prior  to  JTPA  had  used  them  as  the  basis  for 
performance  standards  or  tied  financial  incentives  to  outcomes.  In  most  systems 
(including  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act),  sanctions  and  rewards 
had  tended  to  be  "process-oriented"  and  tied  to  such  measures  as  service  shares  for 
target  populations,  "error  rates,"  or  adherence  to  well-established  planning  and  policy 
guidelines  (see  King,  1988,  for  descriptions  of  several  systems).  In  changing  the  focus  to 
outcomes  (defined  ultimately  as  employment  and  earnings  gains,  and  welfare  reduction), 
JTPA  released  much  of  the  decision-making  authority  about  "process"  to  states  and 
communities,  and  focused  on  results  as  the  primary  means  of  evaluating  performance. 


Alan  Melchior  is  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Center  for  Human  Resources  at  Brandeis  University. 
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Since  1983,  JTPA's  performance-driven  approach  has  made  its  way  into  a  number  of 
other  pieces  of  federal  legislation  (for  example,  the  new  Perkins  Act),  and  the  JTPA 
system  has  itself  evolved  in  significant  ways.  However,  nine  years  after  its  initial 
implementation,  the  JTPA  performance  standards  system  remains  in  many  ways  an 
ongoing  experiment.  On  the  one  hand,  the  purpose  and  emphasis  of  the  system  itself  has 
changed  considerably,  moving  from  an  overseer  with  a  relatively  narrow  focus  on 
program  accountability  to  a  more  proactive  role  as  a  national  tool  for  policy  and 
program  management.  At  the  same  time,  changing  national  goals  have  prompted  the 
development  of  new  policies  and  standards.  Lurking  behind  most  of  the  adjustments  and 
revisions  in  the  system  is  the  ongoing  effort  to  find  the  "best"  measures  of  local  perfor- 
mance and  the  most  effective  means  of  using  those  measures  to  encourage  effective 
delivery  of  services. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  provide  a  (relatively)  brief  review  of  the  major  issues  in 
and  research  on  JTPA's  performance  standards  system,  as  well  as  some  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  the  experiences  of  other  fields  in  setting  performance  standards.  The 
original  intent  of  the  paper  was  to  focus  on  issues  of  particular  relevance  to  serving 
youth;  however,  it  became  clear  that  the  issues  for  youth  and  adults  are  not  easy  to 
disaggregate.  In  part,  this  reflects  the  research,  which  focuses  almost  entirely  on  either 
the  system  as  a  whole  or  the  measurement  of  outcomes  for  adults.  But  it  also  reflects 
the  nature  of  the  issues  and  questions  most  often  raised  in  regard  to  a  performance  stan- 
dards system.  While  specifics  differ,  questions  about  the  validity  of  performance 
measures,  the  impact  of  standards  on  services,  or  the  role  of  standards  in  local  decision- 
making tend  to  cut  across  age  and  program  lines.  (One  of  the  arguments  of  this  paper, 
in  fact,  is  that  many  of  the  issues  of  concern  in  youth  standards  will  soon  also  apply  to 
those  for  adults.)  Consequently,  while  youth  issues  are  highlighted  where  possible  and 
appropriate,  the  paper  takes  a  broader  view  of  performance  standards  and  performance 
management  and  their  impact  on  local  programs. 

The  discussion  that  follows  is  divided  into  four  major  sections.  Section  II  provides 
history  and  background  on  the  JTPA  performance  standards  system,  outlining  its  key 
elements  and  arguing  that  as  national  policy  goals  have  changed,  the  role  of  the  system 
has  shifted  from  accountability  per  se  to  one  of  performance  managemerxt.  Section  III 
then  reviews  the  research  on  the  performance  standards  system  as  an  accountability  tool, 
examining  a  number  of  issues  concerning  the  system's  accuracy,  validity  and  impact. 
Section  IV  discusses  the  effectiveness  of  the  system  as  a  performance  management  tool 
aimed  at  shaping  local  behavior.  Section  V  looks  to  performance  management  systems 
in  several  other  fields  for  ideas  on  how  to  address  some  of  the  issues  in  JTPA's  perfor- 
mance standards  and  performance  management  approach.  The  paper  concludes  with  a 
summary  of  recommendations. 
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IL  FROM  ACCOUNTABILITY  TO  PERFORMANCE  MANAGEME  JTPA's 
EVOLVING  PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS  SYSTEM 


The  development  of  the  JTPA  performance  standards  system  can  best  be  described  as  an 
ongoing  process  of  evolution  that  began  during  the  last  years  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA)  and  has  continued  throughout  the  life  of  JTPA. 
One  major  element  in  that  evolution  has  been  a  shift  from  a  system  whose  primary 
purpose  v^as  program  accountability-the  "policy-neutral"  measurement  of  implementation 
of  the  Act's  basic  mission  of  providing  training  to  economically  disadvantaged  youth  and 
adults  for  entry  into  the  labor  force-to  a  more  proactive  "program  management"  function 
aimed  at  actively  influencing  the  types  of  programs  and  services  offered  at  the  local  level 
in  a  decentralized  system.  As  the  focus  of  federal  policy  has  moved  from  job  placement 
to  long-term  employability  development,  the  role  of  the  performance  standards  system 
has  moved  from  ensuring  "that  tax  dollars  are  efficiently  managed  and  productively 
spent"  while  allowing  local  communities  "maximum  flexibility  to  determine  the  types  of 
services  to  meet  the  performance  standards"  (U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  1982:2),  to 
actively  encouraging  local  entities  to  provide  longer-term  services  to  a  higher-risk 
population.  The  two  roles  (both  of  which  continue)  provide  a  useful  framework  through 
which  to  view  the  performance  of  the  system  since  the  early  1980s.^ 


CETA  ORIGINS  OF  PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS 


The  development  of  the  current  performance  standards  system  began  in  the  late  1970s  as 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  (DOL)  began  to  look  for  ways  to  better  define  and 
measure  program  performance.^  The  first  major  step  was  taken  in  1977,  with  the 
definition  of  a  series  of  performance  indicators  for  use  by  DOL's  regional  offices  in 
negotiating  planned  levels  of  performance  for  each  prime  sponsor  (the  local  administra- 
tive entity  under  CETA).  As  part  of  its  grant  review  guidelines,  DOL  defined  ten 
indicators  that  were  grouped  into  three  broad  clusters  (termination,  costs  and  fund 


It  is  impoilant  to  be  clear  that,  while  the  initial  goal  of  the  performance  standards  system  was  to  be 
"policy-neutral,"  the  system  did  in  fact  influence  local  targeting  and  program  design  decisions  in  significant 
ways.  See  Section  III  for  a  discussion  of  the  "unintended  effects"  of  the  JTPA  performance  standards. 

^  The  basic  source  for  this  section  is  Rubin  and  Zomitsky,  1988.  Other  studies  that  briefly  discuss  the 
CETA  background  include  King,  1988;  King  and  Pittman,  1987;  National  Association  of  Counties,  et  al., 
1986;  Geraci,  1984;  Dickinson,  et  at.,  1988. 
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utilization).^  The  indicators  were  to  be  used  in  evaluating  planned  performance,  with 
the  proposed  level  of  performance  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  previous  year's  local 
outcomes  as  well  as  regional  and  national  performance  figures.  Proposed  local  perfor- 
mance levels  below  the  prior  year's  performance,  or  below  the  region's  lowest  third,  for 
example,  would  require  explanation  as  part  of  the  planning  and  negotiation  process.  In 
negotiating  local  standards,  federal  staff  were  also  expected  to  take  into  account  local 
"interpretive  factors,"  which  included  measures  of  pai'ticipant  characteristics,  program  mix 
and  environmental  conditions--in  essence,  to  adjust  the  standards  based  on  local  circum- 
stances. 

While  criticized  as  too  subjective  and  too  focused  on  termination-based  measures,  the 
grant  review  guidelines  represented  an  important  step  toward  a  structured  approach  to 
performance  management.  The  1978  CETA  amendments  moved  the  process  forward 
another  step.  Partly  in  response  to  DOL's  experience  with  the  grant  review  guidelines, 
the  amendments  required  the  secretary  of  labor  to  establish  formal  performance 
standards  (taking  into  account  the  characteristics  of  those  served,  economic  and  geo- 
graphic differences,  etc.)  and  an  Office  of  Management  Assistance.  They  also  required 
prime  sponsors  to  begin  collecting  follow-up  information  on  postprogram  employment 
and  earnings.  In  1980,  a  performance  standards  working  group  was  formed  to  develop 
methods  to  quantify  the  factors  believed  to  affect  performance,  and  in  1982,  "trial" 
standards  were  introduced  based  on  regression  modeling.  Those  standards  continued  to 
be  refined  over  the  next  two  years.  As  Rubin  and  Zornitsky  (1988:19)  note  in  their  brief 
review  of  the  JTPA  standards  history,  "as  CETA  came  to  a  close  in  September  1983, 
over  sbc  years  of  experience  had  been  gained  with  an  increasingly  sophisticated  approach 
to  performance  standards  management."'' 

THE  JTPA  PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS  SYSTEM 

The  passage  of  the  JTPA  in  1982  moved  the  performance  standards  system  to  center 
stage.  In  contrast  to  CETA,  which  had  been  largely  "process-oriented,"  with  performance 
defined  primarily  in  terms  of  "in-program"  measures  (for  example,  semce  to  specified 
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^  The  10  indicators  in  the  termination  cluster  were  positive  termination  rate;  two  entered  employment 
rates  (entered  employment  over  total  terminations,  and  positive  terminations);  and  two  nondirect  placement 
rates  (nondirect  placements  over  total  terminations,  and  entered  employments).  The  indicators  in  the  cost 
cluster  were  cost  per  posiUve  termination,  cost  per  entered  employment  and  cost  per  nondirect  placement. 
The  indicators  in  the  fund  utilization  cluster  were  carryout  rate  (remaining  funds  over  available  funds)  and 
administrative  cost  rate. 

^  It  is  worth  noting  that  experience,  while  substantial,  was  almost  entirely  focused  on  developing 
measures  for  adult  programs.  Little,  if  any,  of  the  early  technology  focused  on  youth  (Geraci,  1984). 
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target  populations),  JTPA  was  to  be  performance-driven  and  outcome-oriented.  In  the 
words  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

The  legislation  must  insist  on  performance.  The  current  CETA  system 
does  not  have  any  effective  means  of  measuring  program  results  or  penaliz- 
ing non-performance.  The  new  legislation  will  provide  standards  for 
judging  the  programs  for  what  they  accomplish-by  whether  those  trained 
are  hired  and  earn  more  as  a  result  of  training.  It  will  end  federal  involve- 
ment with  the  process  of  how  people  are  trained.  It  will  provide  for 
measurement  of  the  outcomes  and  remove  the  federal  government  from 
involvement  in  the  details  of  program  operations  (Senate  Report  No.  97- 
469,  quoted  in  Bailey,  1988:302). 

The  legislation  provides  for  the  definition  of  national  performance  standards  aimed  at 
establishing  accountability  based  on  program  outcomes.  The  secretary  of  labor  is 
responsible  for  defining  the  national  standards,  for  setting  their  levels,  and  for  establish- 
ing parameters  within  which  the  standards  can  be  adjusted  to  local  circumstances.  States 
are  responsible  for  implementation:  adjusting  standards  to  local  conditions,  establishing 
additional  standards,  awarding  incentive  funds  to  SDAs  that  exceed  standards  and 
sanctioning  those  whose  performance  falls  short.  Private  Industry  Councils  (PICs)  and 
service  delivery  areas  (SDAs)  decide  who  to  serve  and  what  services  to  offer  within  the 
context  of  these  federally  defined  and  state-managed  standards.  In  the  words  of  one 
researcher,  "it  is  a  hierarchical  system,  with  roles  and  responsibilities  for  federal,  state, 
and  local  actors  differentiated  in  rough  relation  to  their  distance  from  service  provision" 
(King,  1988:9). 

Perhaps  more  to  the  point,  however,  JTPA's  performance  standards  system  is  a  decen- 
tralized system,  with  primary  responsibility  for  performance  management  delegated  to 
states  and  localities.  While  the  standards  are  nationally  defined,  states  adjust  the 
standards  and  make  decisions  concerning  the  award  of  incentive  grants  or  the  imposition 
of  sanctions.  Six  percent  of  the  Title  II-A  funds  (JTPA's  core  training  allocation)  are 
designated  for  incentive  grants,  to  be  awarded  by  states  to  SDAs  that  exceed  their 
performance  standards.  States  also  have  the  power  to  mandate  reorganization  of  SDAs 
that  fail  to  meet  their  standards  two  years  in  a  row.  In  the  national  system,  these 
rewards  and  sanctions  are  seen  as  the  engine  that  drives  local  performance,  with  much  of 
the  leverage  in  the  system  placed  in  the  states'  hands.^ 


^  A  number  of  guides  and  policy  papers  discuss  the  state  role  and  options  in  some  detail.  See  National 
Association  of  Counties,  et  al.,  1986;  Figeroa  and  Ganzglass,  1988;  Center  for  Human  Resources,  1989;  and 
SRI  International  and  Berkeley  Planning  Associates.  1990.  For  discussions  of  local  roles  and  options,  see 
Center  for  Human  Resources,  1989;  Laventhol  and  Horwarth,  1988;  and  Strumpf,  1986. 
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As  described  in  the  legislation,  the  major  purpose  of  the  performance  standards  system 
was  to  establish  accountability  for  the  use  of  federal  funds.  Its  basic  premises,  as 
outlined  in  Section  106,  were  that  "job  training  is  an  investment  in  human  capital  and  not 
an  expense,"  and  that  "the  basic  return  on  investment  is  to  be  measured  by  the  increased 
employment  and  earnings  of  participants  and  the  reductions  in  welfare  dependency." 
The  legislation  directed  the  secretary  of  labor  to  prescribe  standards  for  both  adult  and 
youth  programs.  Adult  standards  might  include  the  following: 

■  Placement  in  unsubsidized  employment; 

■  Retention  in  unsubsidized  employment; 

■  Increases  in  earnings,  including  hourly  wages;  and 

■  Reduction  in  the  number  of  individuals  and  families  receiving  cash  welfare  pay- 
ments and  in  the  amounts  of  such  payments. 

Youth  programs  were  to  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  these  adult  factors  when  appropriate, 
as  well  as  for  several  youth-focused  outcomes: 

■  Attainment  of  PIC-recognized  employment  competencies; 

■  Elementary,  secondary  and  postsecondary  school  completion; 

■  Enrollment  in  other  training  programs  or  apprenticeships;  and 

■  Enlistment  in  the  armed  forces. 

The  legislation  also  directed  the  secretary  to  prescribe  cost  standards  relating  gross 
program  expenditures  to  various  performance  measures. 

As  a  result,  DOL  defined  seven  initial  performance  measures,  which  are  described  in 
Table  1.  The  initial  performance  standards  (i.e.,  the  required  levels  of  performance) 
were  based  on  outcome  data  from  CETA  and  were  intended  to  reflect  the  average  level 
of  performance.  In  program  year  (PY)  1986,  JTPA  data  were  first  used  as  the  basis  for 
the  standards,  and  the  standards  were  redefined  as  the  minimum  level  of  expected 
performance.  As  such,  the  numerical  standards  were  relatively  low-generally  the  25th 
percentile  of  expected  performance  based  on  the  prior  year's  experience  (DOL,  1988a). 

In  addition  to  defining  the  standards,  DOL  also  issued  an  optional  adjustment  model 
based  on  the  regression  modeling  approach  developed  for  CETA.  Through  use  of  the 
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Table  1 

INITIAL  JTPA  PERFORMANCE  MEASURES 


Adult  Measures 

Entered  Employment  Rate:  The  number  of  adults  who  entered  employment  at 
termination  as  a  percentage  of  the  number  of  adults  who  terminated. 

Cost  Per  Entered  Employment:  Total  expenditures  for  adults  divided  by  the  number 
of  adults  who  entered  employment. 

Average  Wage  at  Placement:  Average  wage  for  all  adults  who  entered  employment  at 
the  time  of  termination. 

Welfare  Entered  Employment  Rate:  The  percentage  of  terminated  adult  welfare 
recipients  who  entered  employment  at  termination. 

Youth  Measures 

Entered  Employment  Rate:  The  percentage  of  terminated  youth  who  entered 
employment  at  termination. 

Positive  Termination  Rate:  The  percentage  of  terminated  youth  who  had  a  positive 
termination  (i.e.,  at  termination,  the  youth  had  entered  unsubsidized  employment, 
met  one  of  the  youth  employability  enhancement  termination  definitions  or  attained 
youth  employment  competencies  recognized  by  the  Private  Industry  Council). 

Cost  Per  Positive  Termination:  Total  expenditures  for  youth  divided  by  the  number 
of  youth  who  had  a  positive  termination. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  1984. 
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model,  governors  couJd  adjust  the  national  standards  for  SDAs  serving  unusual  numbers 
of  hard-to-serve  populations  or  operating  in  areas  of  particularly  high  unemployment. 
The  goal  was  to  ensure  that  SDAs  were  not  penalized  for  conditions  out  of  their  control 
It  is  important  to  note  that,  while  "optional,"  use  of  the  model  was  sicaogly  encoui'aged 
by  DOL.^  In  1986,  42  of  the  50  states  used  the  adjustment  model  (Dickinson,  et  al., 
1988). 

In  briefly  reviewing  the  initial  standards,  there  are  several  observations  to  be  made,  some 
of  which  wall  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  later.  First,  while  a  major  goal  of  the 
standards  was  to  assess  changes  in  earnings  and  welfare  status,  the  initial  peritormance 
standards  were  entirely  termination-based,  largely  because  of  the  difficulties  of  collecting 
and  evaluating  net  impact  data.  As  a  result,  one  of  the  ongoing  issues  for  the  perfor- 
mance standards  system  has  been  the  adequacy  of  the  termination  measures  as  proxies 
for  increased  earnings  and  employment  and  reduced  welfai'e  dependency,  and  the  degree 
to  which  they  steer  the  system  in  the  appropriate  direction  (Bailey,  1988;  also  see 
Barnow,  1990,  and  Zornitsky  and  Rubin,  1988,  for  discussion  of  some  of  the  measure- 
ment issues  in  designing  standards).^ 

Second,  from  the  beginning,  the  youth  standai'ds  incorporated  a  degree  of  ambiguity  (and 
perhaps  ambivalence)  in  regard  to  appropriate  outcomes  for  youth  programs.  Little  of 
the  early  work  on  national  performance  measures  focused  on  youth  outcomes,  so  there 
was  relatively  little  experience  to  work  from,  and  early  versions  of  the  Act  appeared  to 
leave  the  development  of  youth  measures  entirely  to  local  communities  (see  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  1982).  And  although  eventually  mandated  in  the  Act,  "attainment  of 
youth  competencies"  remains  the  only  measure  to  be  defined  at  the  local  level.  As  a 
result,  the  early  youth  standards  sent  a  mixed  message  to  the  field,  and  accountability  for 
performance  in  serving  youth  has  been  a  prob'  n  from  dav  one.^ 


^  In  ordei  to  encourage  use  of  the  model,  DOL  noted  that  states  would  not  have  to  produce  any 
additional  documentation  for  adjustments  made  through  the  model  and  that  in  cases  of  appeals  where  an 
SDA  is  sanctioned,  "the  Secretary  will  be  predisposed  to  agree  with  those  governors  who  used  the 
Department's  methodology  appropriately"  (DOL,  1984:4055;  see  also  DOL,  1988a). 

^  Postprogram  follow-up  measures  were  considered  at  the  time  of  the  initial  standards,  but  DOL 
indicated  that  more  research  on  postprogram  measures  was  needed  before  they  could  be  implemented. 
Follow-up  measures  were  implemented  on  an  optional  basis  in  PY  1988  and  mandated  in  PY  1990  (DOL, 
1984,  1988c). 

^  From  the  beginning  of  JTPA,  substantial  local  variation  in  the  defmition  of  youth  competencies  was 
anticipated,  making  both  data  gathering  and  performance  management  difficult  at  best.  In  its  PY  1984 
performance  standards  issuance,  DOL  noted  that  it  could  not  begin  data  collection  on  youth  competencies 
until  it  had  a  better  sense  of  how  those  competencies  would  be  defined  locally:  "Until  the  PICs  have  defined 
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Third,  one  of  the  original  major  goals  of  the  performance  standards  system  was  to  be 
"policy-neutral"  at  the  federal  level.  This  is  summarized  in  the  1988  evaluation  of  the 
system: 

The  intention  of  federal  performance-standards  policies  is  to  foster  ac- 
countability and  cost-effectiveness  without  undue  influence  on  SDA  design 
decisions  ....  Careful  effort  went  into  choosing  federal  performance  mea- 
sures that  would  not  constrain  SDAs  in  their  decisions  about  whom  to 
serve  and  what  services  to  offer  ....  The  adjustment  models  developed 
for  the  federal  standards  are  intended  to  ensure  the  "neutrality"  of  the  stan- 
dards with  respect  to  decisions  about  client  targeting  and  to  "hold  harm- 
less" SDAs  that  choose  to  serve  more  difficult  clients  .  .  .  (Dickinson,  et  al., 
1988:2). 

In  short,  the  initial  approach  to  the  performance  standards  was  intended  to  reflect 
JTPA's  decentralized  design.  The  goal  of  the  standards  was  to  hold  states  and  service 
delivery  areas  accountable,  and  to  encourage  quality  and  efficiency,  but,  in  the  words  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  "not  preempt  what  are  appropriately 
local  decisions  .  .  .  about  what  persons  are  to  be  served,  and  how  thev  are  to  be  served" 
(U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Committee  on  Education  and  Lauor,  1982:11). 

MOVING  TOWARD  PERFORMANCE  MANAGEMENT 

Beginning  in  the  mid-1980s,  DOL's  "policy-neutral"  approach  to  the  performance 
standards  system  began  to  change.  With  the  introduction  of  a  series  of  new  youth  and 
adult  standards,  the  system  began  to  take  on  a  new  and  additional  role  as  a  management 
tool  for  achieving  both  federal  and  state  policy  goals. 

This  change  in  approach  grew  out  of  a  number  of  developments.  In  the  mid-1980s, 
publication  of  A  Nation  at  Risk  (National  Commission  on  Excellence  in  Education, 
1983),  Workforce  2000  (Johnston  and  Packer,  1987)  and  a  series  of  other  studies  began 
to  prompt  increased  concern  over  work  force  competitiveness  and  the  problem  of  basic 
skills  in  both  youth  and  adults.  The  1986  JTPA  amendments,  which  incorporated  basic 


such  competencies  and  the  Department  has  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  manner  in  which  competency 
systems  are  being  designed  and  applied  at  the  local  level,  it  is  not  possible  to  establish  an  informed 
performance  standard  and  its  related  reporting  elements"  (1984).  Later  efforts  to  report  competency-related 
outcomes  were  stymied  by  local  opposition  and  opposition  from  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
which  saw  data  collection  on  competency  outcomes  as  an  intrusion  into  local  discretion.  See  the  report  by 
the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  (1987)  for  a  brief  discussion  of  the  difficulties  in  collecting  data  on  youth 
competencies. 
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skills  instruction  into  the  Title  II-B  summer  program,  were  one  reflection  of  this  growing 
concern.  At  the  same  time,  there  were  continuing  concerns  over  the  impact  of  JTPA's 
performance  standards  on  client  selection  and  types  of  services  offered,  and  over  the 
limitations  of  the  employment-focused  and  termination-based  standards, 

PY  1988-89  saw  the  first  significant  revision  of  the  JTPA  performance  standards  system 
since  the  system  was  established  in  1983.  After  considerable  discussion  with  the  field 
through  technical  working  groups  and  public  comment  on  proposed  revisions,  DOL 
announced  the  establishment  of  five  new  measures  as  well  as  a  series  of  changes  in 
definitions,  reporting  requirements  and  numerical  levels  for  several  key  standards  (DOL, 
1987,  1988b,  1988c).  Foiu"  of  the  new  measures  established  postprogram  follow-up 
standards  addressing  employment  rates,  weeks  worked  and  weekly  earnings.  The  fifth 
was  the  youth  employability  enhancement  rate,  which  measures  the  non-employment 
youth  outcomes  formerly  included  in  the  positive  termination  rate.  (The  new  standards 
are  summarized  in  Table  2.)    Rather  than  introduce  the  new  standards  wholesale,  states 
were  required  to  select  8  of  the  now  12  national  standards  for  use  in  managing  local 
performance  as  part  of  the  transition  strategy  for  PY  1988-89,^ 

The  new  standards  for  PY  1988-89  marked  several  important  changes  in  JTPA  perfor- 
mance standards  policy.  In  program  terms,  the  establishment  of  a  distinct  youth 
employability  enhancement  standard  clearly  signalled  the  growing  importance  of  skills 
development  and  provided  an  unambiguous  message  that  "enhancement"  represented  as 
appropriate  an  outcome  for  JTPA  youth  as  placement.^^  The  move  toward  follow-up 
measures  similarly  signalled  a  major  effort  to  refocus  JTPA  adult  services  on  longer-term 
employability  development.  The  changes  in  performance  measures  were  accompanied  by 
redefinition  of  competency  attainment,  adjustments  in  the  numerical  standards  and  new 
data  collection  requirements,  all  of  which  were  aimed  at  encouraging  more  intensive  and 
comprehensive  services  for  a  more  at-risk  slice  of  the  JTPA-eligible  population  (DOL, 
1987;  Strumpf,  1988;  Figeroa  and  Ganzglass,  1988). 


^  In  selecting  from  among  the  national  standards,  governors  were  required  to  include  an  adult  placement 
measure  (e.g.,  placement  wage,  or  weekly  earnings  at  follow-up)  and  a  non-cost  youth  measure  (entered 
employment,  positive  termination  or  employability  enhancement). 

While  the  positive  termination  rate  had  always  included  placement  as  well  as  "enhaTiCement"  outcomes 
as  part  of  its  definition,  it  placed  little  pressure  on  SDAs  to  provide  employability  development  programming. 
SDAs  could  still  meet  their  goals  through  short-term  job  placements  alone.  By  establishing  a  separate 
employability  enhancement  measure,  DOL  helped  to  legitimdze  outcomes  other  than  placement,  and  directly 
encouraged  more  intensive,  competency-based  programs.  (See  Center  for  Human  Resources,  1989,  and 
Strumpf,  1988,  for  discussions  of  the  enhancement  standard.) 
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ADDITIONAL  DOL  PERFORMANCE  MEASURES 

PY 1988-89 


FoUowUp  Measures 

Follow^Up  Employment  Rate:  Total  number  of  adult  respondents  who  were  employed 
(full-time  or  part-time)  during  the  13th  full  calendar  week  after  termination,  divided 
by  the  total  number  of  adult  respondents  (i.e.,  adult  terminees  who  completed  follow- 
up  interviews). 

Welfare  FoUowUp  Employment  Rate:  Total  number  of  adult  welfare  respondents 
who  were  employed  (full-time  or  part-time)  during  the  13th  full  calendar  week  after 
termination,  divided  by  the  total  nimiber  of  adult  welfare  respondents  (i.e.,  adult 
terminees  previously  or  currently  on  welfare  who  completed  follow-up  interviews). 

Average  Weekly  Earnings  at  Follou^Up:  Total  weekly  earnings  for  all  adult 
respondents  employed  during  the  13th  full  calendar  week  after  termination,  divided 
by  the  total  number  of  adult  respondents  employed  at  the  time  of  follow-up. 

Average  Number  of  Weeks  Worked  in  Follow-Up  Period:  Total  number  of  weeks 
worked  (full-time  or  part-time)  dxrring  the  13  full  calendar  weeks  after  termination 
for  all  adult  respondents  who  worked,  divided  by  the  total  nxmiber  of  all  adult 
respondents  (whether  or  not  they  worked  any  time  during  this  13-week  follow-up 
period). 

Youth  Measures 

Employability  Enhancement  Rate:  Number  of  youth  who  attained  one  of  the 
employability  enhancements  at  termination,  whether  or  not  they  also  obtained  a  job, 
as  a  percentage  of  the  total  nimiber  of  youth  who  terminated.  Youth  employability 
enhancements  include:  (a)  attained  two  or  more  PIC-recognized  youth  employment 
competencies;  (b)  entered  non-Title  II  training;  (c)  returned  to  fuU-thne  school; 
(d)  completed  major  level  of  education;  and  (e)  completed  program  objectives  (14- 
and  15-year-olds). 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  1988c. 
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But  the  new  standards  also  marked  a  shift  in  approach  to  the  management  of  the 
performance  standards  system.  As  part  of  the  performance  standards  review,  DOL  set 
explicit  policy  goals  to  shape  the  performance  standards  management  process  and  to 
establish  criteria  by  which  potential  revisions  could  be  evaluated.  In  doing  so,  DOL 
began  to  move  away  from  use  of  the  performance  standards  system  as  a  "policy-neutral" 
accountability  mechanism  and  toward  more  active  use  of  the  system  as  a  tool  imple- 
menting national  policy. 

In  1990,  after  two  years  of  experience  with  the  postprogram  and  employability  enhance- 
ment measures,  a  further  adjustment  in  the  standards  was  made.  Six  "core"  performance 
measures  were  adopted  for  PY  1990-91,  eliminating  the  "menu"  approach  used  for  the 
previous  two  years  and  significantly  streamlining  the  performance  standards  system.  The 
six  1990-91  measures  were: 

■  Adult  Follow-Up  Employment  Rate; 

■  Adult  Weekly  Earnings  at  Follow-Up; 

■  Welfare  Follow-Up  Employment  Rate; 

■  Welfare  Weekly  Earnings  at  Follow-Up;^^ 

■  Youth  Entered  Employment  Rate;  and 

■  Youth  Employability  Enhancement  Rate. 

As  part  of  the  1990-91  revisions,  the  cost  standards  were  eliminated,  though  cost  data 
were  to  be  collected  for  program  oversight  and  fiscal  management  (DOL,  1990a). 

As  with  the  PY  1988-89  revisions,  the  changes  for  PY  1990-91  reflected  DOVs  growing 
use  of  the  performance  standards  system  as  an  active  policy  and  performance  manage- 


This  shift  was  part  of  a  broader  move  to  establish  a  more  active  policy  guidance  role  for  DOL  pOL, 
1988d).  The  performance  standards  system  goals  defmed  for  PY  1989-90  were  to  encourage  increased 
service  to  individuals  at  risk  of  chronic  unemployment,  particularly  youth;  provision  of  training  that  leads  to 
long-term  employability;  increased  basic  skills  and  youth  employment  competency  training;  and  implementa- 
tion of  postprogram  performance  measures  (DOL,  1988a). 

^2  The  only  new  measure,  defined  •$  total  weekly  earnings  for  all  welfare  respondents  employed  during 
the  13th  full  calendar  week  after  termination,  divided  by  the  total  number  of  welfare  respondents  employed 
at  follow-up. 
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ment  tool.  As  stated  in  the  notice  of  proposed  revisions,  the  focus  on  follow-up  mea- 
sures was  meant  to  "send  an  explicit  policy  signal  that  JTPA  is  a  value-added  program 
Mv^ich  generates  long-term  employment  for  its  participants."  The  youth  employability 
enhancement  measure  was  also  meant  to  emphasize  the  value  of  skills  attainment  and 
educational  credentials,  and  to  "focus  program  design  on  skill  development,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  dropout  prevention."  The  cost  standards  were  excluded  from  the  core 
measures  "in  support  of  the  Department's  policy  goal  of  fostering  improved  service  to 
more  at-risk  individuals"  (DOL,  1990b:514-515).  Finally,  as  the  final  notice  stated,  DOL 
focused  on  six  measures  because  "the  Department  believes  that  streamlining  the  number 
of  performance  measures  to  a  focused  set  of  core  standards  sends  an  explicit  policy 
message  on  what  national  JTPA  priorities  and  program  expectations  should  be  promoted 
in  state  and  local  performance  management  policies"  (DOL,  1990c:14012).^'^ 

PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS  IN  THE  1990s 

As  it  moved  into  the  1990s,  the  JTPA  performance  standards  system  had  seen  well  over 
a  decade  of  development.  During  that  period,  the  "technology"  used  to  establish 
performance  levels  and  to  adjust  for  local  circumstances  became  well-established,  and  a 
number  of  refinements  were  made  to  the  system  to  improve  its  accuracy  and  perfor- 
mance (most  notably,  the  shift  to  follow-up  standards). 

At  the  same  time,  one  might  argue  that  the  most  significant  change  has  been  a  shift  in 
the  function  cf  the  performance  standards  system  from  promoting  and  measuring 
performance  to  serving  as  a  tool  for  national  employment  policy.  While  JTPA  began 
with  a  relatively  broad  mission  of  providing  training  to  those  economically  disadvantaged 
individuals  "who  can  most  benefit  from,  and  who  are  most  in  need  of,  such  opportunities" 
[Section  141a],  the  growing  recognition  of  the  need  ^or  more  intensive  services  and 
increased  services  to  those  most  at-risk  shifted  both  national  policy  and  the  role  the 
performance  standards  system  could  play. 

In  broad  terms,  one  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  evolution  of  the  system  is  what  impact 
all  this  change  has  had  on  implementation.  The  standards,  which  remained  constant  for 
the  first  five  years  of  JTPA,  were  changed  twice  in  four  years.  Many  of  the  changes 
(particularly  those  prompted  by  the  youth  employability  enhancement  standard)  require 
substantial  lead  time  and  investment  in  program  and  system  development,  raising  the 
question  of  whether  the  original  provisions  in  the  Act  limiting  changes  in  the  standards 
to  every  two  years  provide  enough  stability.  One  area  of  investigation  for  DOL,  then. 


The  need  to  streamline  the  number  of  performance  measures  was  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
JTPA  Advisory  Committee  (1989). 
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might  be  to  examine  the  implementation  and  impact  of  regular  revisions  and  assess  the 
trade-offs  between  the  responsiveness  of  a  two-year  cycle  and  the  stability  and  develop- 
ment time  provided  by  a  longer  interval  between  revisions. 

But  the  evolution  of  the  performance  standards  system  also  provides  a  useful  framework 
against  which  to  assess  the  research  conducted  in  the  field.  Given  the  primary  role  of 
the  performance  standards  system  as  a  means  of  promoting  and  measuring  accountability 
and  efficiency,  how  well  have  peiform'.nce  standards  stood  up?  Are  they  appropriate 
and  effective  measures  of  quality  training?  At  the  same  time,  what  have  we  learned 
about  the  effectiveness  of  the  standards  as  performance  management  tools?  What 
impact  have  they  had  on  local  practice,  and  how  effective  can  we  expect  them  to  be  as 
policy  tools  in  the  future?  Finally,  based  on  the  experience  of  other  systems,  how  can 
the  JTPA  approach  to  performance  standards  and  performance  management  be  im- 
proved? These  questions  are  addressed  in  the  balance  of  this  paper. 
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III.  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE  JTPA  PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS  SYSTEM 
AS  AN  ACCOUNTABILITY  SYSTEM 

Given  the  importance  of  the  performance  standards  system  in  the  structure  of  JTPA,  and 
its  evolving  role  as  a  tool  to  improve  accountability  and  program  management,  what  do 
we  know  about  its  use  and  effectiveness?  How  well  does  the  system  account  for 
performance,  and  in  what  ways  has  it  succeeded  in  shaping  the  delivery  of  services? 
How  well  has  JTPA's  outcome  orientation  translated  into  standards  for  youth?  Are 
there  special  issues  involved  in  the  youth  standards,  and  what  perspective  can  we  gain  on 
the  system  as  a  whole  by  examining  those  issues? 

The  answers  are  mixed  and  somewhat  tentative.  While  the  performance  standards 
system  has  been  subject  to  substantial  criticism  (particularly  that  it  encourages  "cream- 
ing"), evaluations  of  the  system  by  informed  observers  have  been  generally  positive. 
Researchers  have  pointed  to  its  coherent  design  and  implementation  (King,  1988);  its 
broad  acceptance  within  the  field;  its  success  in  focusing  states  and  SDAs  on  the 
importance  of  outcomes  (Barnow,  1990);  and  its  effectiveness  in  building  a  positive 
image  and  public  support  for  JTPA  (Johnston,  1987;  Dickinson,  et  al.,  1988).  Even  its 
harshest  critics  consider  the  commitment  to  performance  standards  in  JTPA  "an  advance" 
(Levitan  and  Gallo,  1988). 

But  it  is  also  important  to  recognize  the  system's  limitations.  Much  of  the  performance 
standards  methodology  is  weakened  by  problems  of  definition  and  inadequate  data.  As 
the  management  gurus  often  point  out,  only  what  gets  measured  gets  attention,  and  there 
is  much  that  the  system  fails  to  measure  or  measure  adequately.  In  terms  of  the  youth 
standards,  the  problems  of  measurement  are  substantial  enough  to  cast  doubt  on  the 
credibility  of  any  national  measures. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  system  is  also  thin.  There  has  been  only  one  major  evaluation  of 
the  system  (Dickinson,  et  al.,  1988);  much  of  the  rest  of  the  research  is  based  on  very 
limited  data.  Research  on  standards  for  youth  programs  is  virtually  nonexistent. 
Moreover,  the  research  itself  is  very  time-bound.  As  Section  II  of  this  paper  indicates, 
JTPA's  performance  standards  system  is  a  moving  target,  and  the  bulk  of  the  research 
focuses  on  the  system  prior  to  the  revisions  in  PY  1988.  Consequently,  much  of  what  we 
would  like  to  know  about  the  system  awaits  further  research. 

The  conclusion  that  emerges  most  clearly  from  the  literature  is  that  the  performance 
standards  system  may  be  "working,"  both  as  accountability  system  and  performance 
management  tool,  but  is  still  far  from  ideal.  As  it  stands  today,  the  system  represents  a 
compromise  among  often  conflicting  demands  and  goals  (accuracy  versus  cost,  federal 
versus  state  or  local  control,  etc.).  There  are  many  ways  in  which  it  can  be  strengthened 
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and  improved.  However,  to  quote  King  (1988:63),  "refinements  are  in  order,  not 
^olesale  restructuring." 

In  considering  the  effectiveness  of  the  performance  standards  system,  it  is  important  to 
recognize  both  its  limitations  and  its  role  as  part  of  a  broader  system  of  policy  and 
governance.  To  be  effective  as  a  system  of  accountability,  a  performance  standards 
system  must  be  appropriate,  fair  and  accurate.  Its  measures  must  be  clearly  related  to 
performance  goals;  be  based  on  accurate  information;  minimize  "unintended  effects;"  and 
actually  measure  what  they  purport  to  measure.  While  DOL  has  made  a  significant 
effort  to  develop  a  system  that  meets  these  criteria,  the  system  has  its  fair  share  of 
weaknesses  and  shortcomings.  Taken  together,  they  point  to  a  need  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  data  used  in  the  performance  standards  system  and  a  need  to  better 
evaluate  its  effects. 

MEASURING  JTPA's  GOALS 

The  first  question  to  be  asked  in  reviewing  JTPA's  performance  standards  system  is  how 
well  it  measures  the  goals  set  forth  in  the  Act.  JTPA  is  clearer  than  most  legislation  in 
defining  its  piupose  and  setting  goals  and  measures.  In  Section  106,  the  Act  sets  the 
terms  for  all  that  follows:  "job  training  is  an  investment  in  human  capital  and  not  an 
expense,"  and  the  return  on  that  investment  is  to  be  measured  in  increased  employment 
and  earnings  of  participants,  and  reductions  in  welfare  dependency. 

The  problem  for  JTPA  has  been  how  to  translate  that  agenda  into  a  workable  system  of 
performance  standards.  On  the  face  of  it,  the  Act  appears  to  be  setting  net  impact  as 
the  basis  for  measuring  performance-simply  put,  are  services  making  a  difference?  Is 
there  a  payback  to  the  investment?  However,  as  Barnow  (1990),  Levitan  and  Gallo 
(1988),  and  others  point  out,  measuring  program  impact  presents  a  number  of  method- 
ological problems.  To  measure  net  impact  effectively  generally  requires  a  formal 
evaluation  and  an  experunental  control  group  so  that  comparisons  can  be  made  with 
what  happen^  n  the  absence  of  any  intervention.  But  conducting  experimental  evalua- 
tions is  costly,  and  the  results  are  not  likely  to  be  available  until  long  after  the  fact. 
While  statistical  methods  are  available  for  estmiating  impacts  nonexperimentally,  Barnow 
notes  that  they  have  not  yet  been  shown  to  be  reliable.  Nonexperimental  evaluations  of 
CETA  programs,  for  example,  produced  widely  divergent  estimates  of  earnings  gains 
using  essentially  the  same  data  (Barnow,  1990). 

The  measurement  of  gross  change,  a  less  ambitious  measure,  has  also  proven  difficult. 
In  tenns  of  adults,  Dickinson,  et  al.,  (1988)  note  that  DOL  investigated  the  possibility  of 
establishing  standards  based  on  the  difference  between  pre-  and  postprogram  wages  of 
participants,  and  on  direct  measures  of  welfare  reduction.  In  these  instances,  the 
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difficulties  in  accurately  determining  preenrollment  wages  (since  the  majority  of  partici- 
pants were  unemployed  or  out  of  the  labor  market  at  time  of  enrollment)  and  the 
diversity  of  state  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  guidelines  made  it 
impossible  to  establish  reliable  measures. 

In  terms  of  youth,  there  is  a  similar  problem  in  establishing  a  benchmark  from  which  to 
measure  change.  How  do  you  measure  a  consistent  starting  point  or  benchmark  for 
"completed  major  level  of  education"  or  "entered  non-Title  II  training"?  The  Job  Corps 
has  explored  standards  for  competency  attainment  based  on  measured  skill  inci  eases. 
However,  that  measure  was  based  on  the  use  of  the  same  assessment  instruments  by  all 
Job  Corps  centers,  a  degree  of  control  not  normally  available  in  JTPA  (DOL,  1986). 
For  youth  as  well  as  for  adults,  the  solution  to  the  problem  of  measuring  change  seems 
elusive.^"* 

On  the  one  hand,  the  issue  is  a  significant  one.  Even  with  the  shift  to  follow-up  rather 
than  termination-based  measures,  JTPA's  performance  standards  still  focus  on  gross 
outcomes-numbers  employed,  weekly  earnings,  youth  enhancements,  etc.  The  absence 
of  a  clear  and  unambiguous  connection  between  measures  and  the  Act's  goals  of 
increased  earnings  and  reduced  welfare  dependency  leaves  open  the  question  of  whether 
the  standards  cj*e  driving  the  system  toward  maximum  impact. 

In  youth  programs,  the  absence  of  effective  measures  of  change  leads  to  questions  about 
both  the  reality  of  skills  gains  and  the  likelihood  that  enhancement  outcomes  would  have 
taken  place  without  JTPA  intervention.  As  one  study  points  out,  the  reliance  on  gross 
outcome  measures  rather  than  measures  of  change  provides  at  least  some  incentive  to 
serve  the  most  job-ready  youth  and  adults:  "To  the  extent  that  these  standards  .  .  .  differ 
from  the  true  measure  of  program  efficiency  (net  impact),  efficiency-incentives  for 
program  operators  will  be  confounded"  (Sandell  and  Rupp,  1988:30). 

However,  it  is  also  important  to  recognize  the  limitations  inherent  in  performance 
management  generally.  As  both  Barnow  (1990)  and  Dickinson,  et  al.,  (1988)  point  out. 


In  the  PY  1988  revisions  to  tlie  definition  of  youth  competency  attainment,  some  effort  was  made  to 
address  this  issue  by  requiring  participants  to  be  initially  deficient  in  at  least  5  of  the  11  preemployment/ 
work  maturity  competencies  in  order  to  claim  attainment.  Similarly,  some  requirements  were  set  to  ensure 
at  least  a  minimum  level  of  service  was  associated  with  the  school-based  outcomes.  However,  these  are  very 
rough  gestures  at  best,  since  most  of  the  critical  definitions  (such  as  "competency  attainment"  and  "satisfacto- 
ry progress")  are  set  locally.  In  terms  of  measures  of  change,  they  provide  no  real  information.  As 
discussed  elsewhere  in  this  paper,  one  of  the  problems  with  all  the  competency  measures,  of  course,  is 
consistency  in  definition  and  measurement  of  competencies  across  SDAs.  An  effective  measure  would 
require  a  much  higher  degree  of  federal  control  over  local  definitions  than  the  Act  currently  allows.  See 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Office,  1987,  and  DOL,  1989,  for  discussions  of  competency  attainment  measures. 
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performance  standards  are  generally  not  designed  to  measure  net  impact,  but  to  provide 
answers  to  simpler  process  and  outcome  questions-in  this  case,  are  adults  becoming 
employed,  and  are  young  people  gaining  skills  and  completing  school?  In  contrast  to 
evfiJuation,  which  tends  to  take  place  on  an  occasional  or  a  one-shot  basis,  performance 
management  is  an  ongoing  function.  As  such,  it  has  to  be  more  timely,  and  less  costly 
and  intrusive.  The  price  of  that  timeliness  and  efficiency  is  often  a  compromise  between 
the  ideal,  in  terms  of  "fit"  to  the  program's  goals,  and  the  practical.^^ 

ACCURACY  AND   ROBLEMS  OF  MEASUREMENT 

While  the  discussion  about  the  "fit"  between  the  performance  standards  and  JTPA's  goals 
may  favor  theory  over  practice,  concern  over  the  quality  of  the  data  used  in  measuring 
performance  is  very  real  and  immediate.  The  bottom  line  for  performance  management 
is  the  ability  to  measure  and  compare  performance  against  a  set  of  objectives.  In  order 
to  be  fair  and  meaningful,  performance  standards  must  be  built  on  a  foundation  of 
accurate  and  consistently  reported  information.  Here,  in  large  part  because  of  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  (OMB)  limitations  on  reporting  requirements  (Johnston,  1987), 
there  are  serious  questions  about  the  quality  of  the  information  used  in  the  performance 
standards  system. 

The  problem  of  data  definition  and  accuracy  is  most  serious  for  the  youth  competency- 
related  standards.  As  established  under  JTPA,  youth  competencies  are  defined  and 
recognized  by  the  PICs.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  only  standard-related  outcome  entirely 
defined  at  the  local  level.  SDAs  and  PICs  determine  what  competencies  to  teach,  how 
to  assess  deficiency  and  attainment,  and  how  to  define  critical  measures  of  success,  such 
as  "competency  attainment"  and  "positive  termination." 

The  result  of  this  local  discretion,  as  a  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  report 
(1987)  detailed,  was  tremendous  diversity  among  local  systems  during  JTPA's  early  years 
in  terms  of  the  skills  required,  the  training  provided  and  the  criteria  for  attainment.  At 
that  time,  the  GAO  found  that  of  87  surveyed  SDAs,  42.5  percent  provided  training  in 
only  one  of  the  three  broad  competency  areas  defined  by  DOL  (preemployment/work 


Zomitsky  and  Rubin  (1988)  make  a  similar  point  in  discussing  the  trade-offs  between  termination- 
based  3-month  follow-up  and  6-month  follow-up  measures.  While  the  longest-term  follow-up  measures  are 
the  most  accurate,  they  are  the  least  practical  and  most  expensive  to  implement.  The  "best"  measure,  as  a 
result,  may  be  the  compromise  3-month  follow-up. 
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maturity  skills,  basic  educational  skills  and  job-specific  skills); 32  percent  trained  in 
two  competency  areas;  and  25  percent  provided  training  in  all  three  areas.  Training  time 
for  the  different  competency  areas  varied  widely,  with  generally  less  than  50  hours  of 
training  for  preemployment/work  maturity  skills,  and  several  hundred  hours  for  basic 
educational  and  job-specific  skills  training.  Defirikions  of  attainment  also  varied  from 
attainment  of  1  of  15  locally  defined  preemp.o:/rKint/work  maturity  skills  in  one  SDA 
(about  3  to  4  hours  of  training  time)  to  attairraent  of  22  of  24  skills  (40  to  48  hours  of 
training)  in  another.  Some  SDAs  required  attainment  in  only  one  area  (again,  usually 
preemployment/work  maturity),  while  others  required  attainment  in  two  or  three  before 
claiming  credit  for  a  positive  outcome. 

As  the  GAO  report  concluded,  "differences  in  SDAs'  minimum  criteria  for  reporting 
positive  terminations  could  render  meaningless  a  comparison  of  SDA  performance 
standards  statistics  that  include  competency  attainment  data"  (1987:48).  What  was  a 
positive  termination  in  one  SDA  was,  at  best,  an  interim  benchmark  in  another.  The 
GAO  also  noted  that,  given  the  awarding  of  incentive  funds  for  high  performance,  SDAs 
with  more  stringent  requirements  might  be  tempted  to  lower  them  to  compete  for 
incentive  dollars:  "As  such,  incentive  awards  would  function  to  encourage  smaller  rather 
than  larger  enhancements  of  youths'  employability"  (1987:48). 

By  the  time  of  the  GAO  report,  DOL  had  begun  to  take  steps  to  tighten  the  reporting 
requirements  around  youth  competencies,  and  DOL  has  taken  additional  steps  since.  In 
1986,  DOL  established  criteria  for  a  "sufficiently  developed  system"  aimed  at  providing 
basic  quality  controls  governing  local  reporting.  In  PY  1988-89,  DOL  further  refined  the 
system  by  defining  a  series  of  11  "core"  preemployment/work  maturity  competencies;  by 
requiring  that  youth  be  deficient  in  at  least  5  of  these  11  competencies;  and  by  requiring 
that  youth  attain  competency  in  at  least  two  of  the  three  major  areas  (preemployment/ 
work  maturity  skills,  basic  educational  skills  and  job-specific  skills)  before  a  positive 
termination  or  employability  enhancement  outcome  could  be  claimed  (DOL,  1988c; 
GAO,  1987). 

Despite  these  changes,  the  definition  of  competency  attainment  remains  largely  a  matter 
of  local  discretion.  According  to  the  project  leader  for  SRI's  forthcoming  national 
evaluation  of  the  JTPA  youth  competency  system,  there  is  still  tremendous  variation 
among  local  systems.  While  the  DOL  regulations  have  brought  greater  consistency  in 
the  preemployment/work  maturity  competencies,  the  definition  of  individual  skills, 
teaching  strategies  and  assessment  methods  still  vary  widely  from  SDA  to  SDA.  The 


Preemployment/work  maturity  skills  were  taught  in  34  of  tlie  37  SDAs  providing  training  in  only  one 

area. 
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definition  of  basic  skills  attainment  is  similarly  diverse,  with  some  SDAs  defining 
attainment  in  terms  of  grade-level  gains  and  others  in  terms  of  functionally  defined  skills. 
In  some  SDAs,  gains  of  as  little  as  one-half  grade  level  in  reading  and  math  are  required 
for  "attainment;"  in  others,  gains  of  a  grade  level  or  more  are  required;  and  in  still 
others,  an  eighth-grade  reading  level  or  its  equivalent  is  the  criterion  for  attainment. 

In  short,  five  years  after  the  GAO  report,  the  diversity  in  local  definitions  of  youth 
competencies  continues  to  lead  to  questions  about  the  consistency  and  effectiveness  of 
the  youth  employability  enhancement  standard  that  is  based,  in  part,  on  competency 
attainments.  While  the  forthcoming  evaluation  will  report  that  the  tighter  definitions  of 
competency  attairmient  and  the  requirement  for  attainment  in  two  of  three  areas  have 
had  an  impact  on  the  services  offered  in  the  field  (particularly  a  substantial  expansion  in 
basic  skills  education),  the  youth  competency  system  still  lacks  the  consistency  needed  to 
be  a  meaningful  national  measure  of  performance.  As  the  system  now  stands,  one  SDA 
is  offering  apples  and  another  oranges,  and  all  are  being  equally  counted  and  credited  as 
fruit. 

Little  of  this  is  news  to  the  system,  and  DOL  staff  have  consistently  pushed  for  improve- 
ments (against  both  OMB  and  local  objections;  see  GAO,  1987).  But  as  long-term  skills 
development  moves  to  the  forefront  of  the  national  youth  agenda,  and  as  discussions 
continue  concerning  establishment  of  adult  competency  measures,  the  problem  of 
measuring  skill  gains  or  "competency  attainment"  will  grow  more  significant.  One  of  the 
clear  policy  issues  to  emerge  from  the  research  (particularly  the  forthcoming  national 
competency  system  evaluation)  is  whether  the  balance  of  local  versus  national  definition 
of  the  youth  competency  system  must  be  changed  to  improve  the  outcomes,  in  terms  of 
both  consistent  services  and  meaningful  performance  measures. 

While  problems  of  consistency  in  reported  data  are  most  evident  in  the  youth  competen- 
cy system,  concerns  have  been  raised  elsewhere  as  well.  Johnston  (1987)  and  King 
(1988)  both  note  that  while  improvements  have  been  made,  many  of  the  definitions  for 
key  reporting  elements,  including  "participant"  and  "entered  unsubsidized  employment," 
lack  essential  specificity  and  "raise  serious  questions  about  the  quality  of  program  data" 
used  in  evaluating  performance  and  in  developing  performance  standards  adjustment 
models  (King,  1988:5).  Johnston,  citing  a  1986  GAO  report,  notes,  for  example,  that 
"entered  unsubsidized  employment"  includes  full-time  and  part-time  employment,  entry 
into  the  armed  forces,  entry  into  an  apprenticeship  program,  and  self-employment. 


Based  on  conversation  with  Katherine  P.  Dickinson,  January  1992.  Completion  of  the  DOL-sponsored 
national  evaluation  is  expected  in  1992. 
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Under  this  definition,  full-time,  part-time  and  temporary  employment  are  counted  as 
essentially  equivalent  positive  outcomes. 

The  lack  of  specificity-essentially  the  grouping  of  reported  outcomes-raises  the  same 
potential  issues  as  the  competencies,  that  "bad"  outcomes  will  drive  out  good  and  that 
inaccuracies  will  dilute  the  credibility  of  the  system.  At  the  same  time,  it  limits  the 
capacity  of  the  system's  adjustment  models  to  account  for  different  types  of  outcomes  (as 
noted  later,  the  models  can  only  adjust  for  factors  reported  on  a  national  basis).  The 
move  to  follow-up  standards  reduces  somewhat  the  likelihood  that  credit  will  be  claimed 
for  short-term  placements,  but  the  grouping  of  part-time  and  full-time  employment  in  the 
same  measure  means  continued  "looseness"  in  the  definitions. 

As  always,  this  becomes  a  policy  decision:  whether  the  collection  of  information 
necessary  for  more  accurate  or  more  finely  tuned  reporting  is  worth  the  increased  cost 
and  potential  infringement  on  local  prerogatives.  While  JTPA  (and  0MB)  have  tended 
to  opt  for  less  information  (while  making  better  use  of  it),  it  is  worth  noting  that  JTPA's 
reporting  requirements  seem  relatively  mild  compared  with  those  of  other  federally 
funded  programs. 

In  terms  of  the  implementation  of  these  reporting  requirements,  Levitan  and  Gallo 
(1988)  raise  the  issue  of  inflated  entered  employment  rates  and  the  possibility  of  outright 
fraud.  Follow-up  surveys  in  two  states,  they  note,  indicate  that  claimed  placement  rates 
may  be  exaggerated  by  5  to  10  percent.  Recent  critical  reports  by  the  GAO  and  DOL's 
Office  of  Inspector  General  also  raise  the  question  of  the  reliability  of  reported  outcome 
data  (GAO,  1991;  DOL,  Office  of  Inspector  General,  1989,  1990).  While  few  practitio- 
ners in  the  field  credit  the  concerns  of  widespread  fraud  in  reporting,  the  issue  may 
provide  added  impetus  for  further  definition  of  key  reporting  elements  and  for  develop- 
ment of  a  more  routinized  process  to  monitor  and  evaluate  the  reporting  system. 

UNINTENDED  EFFECTS 

Perhaps  the  most  visible  area  of  concern  about  the  performance  standards  system  is  the 
standards'  impact  on  local  practice-in  particular,  the  degree  to  which  they  promote 
"unintended  effects."  Perhaps  the  central  issue  in  discussions  of  the  JTPA  performance 
standards  is  the  question  of  whether  the  standards  promote  "creaming""that  is,  focusing 
services  on  the  least  disadvantaged  and  most  job-ready  among  the  eligible  population. 
Other  questions  concern  how  well  the  performance  standards  adjustment  models 
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The  problem  of  consistency  has  also  been  particularly  evident  in  program  cost  figures,  and  was  a 
major  element  in  elimination  of  the  cost  standard  (Dickinson,  et  al.,  1988;  JTPA  Advisory  Committee,  1989; 
DOL,  1990c). 
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compensate  for  variations  in  local  conditions,  and  the  ways  in  which  the  standards  are 
implemented  at  the  state  and  local  levels.  Here  as  elsewhere,  the  answers  are  mixed, 
though  a  few  clear  lessons  about  the  effects  of  the  standards  do  emerge. 

Creaming  and  Setvices 

One  of  the  central  tensions  inherent  in  JTPA's  commitment  to  a  performance-based 
system  is  between  a  focus  on  outcomes  and  attention  to  the  population  served.  The 
drafters  of  JTPA  attempted  to  finesse  the  issue  by  calling  for  measures  of  net  gain  in 
evaluating  performance  and  by  directing  that  services  be  targeted  to  "those  who  can 
benefit  from,  and  who  are  most  in  need  of  such  opportunities."  However,  the  difficulties 
in  measuring  gains,  and  the  almost  total  local  discretion  in  determining  needs  and 
benefits  have  led  to  continuing  concerns  about  what  services  are  being  offered  and  how 
they  are  being  targeted  (Johnston,  1987;  Sandell  and  Rupp,  1988;  GAO,  1990a), 

In  terms  of  the  performance  standards,  a  number  of  critics  have  argued  that  the  empha- 
sis of  the  initial  performance  standards  on  job  placements  and  costs  pushed  the  system  to 
focus  services  on  those  most  job-ready  and  to  emphasize  short-term  training  and 
placement,  and  limited  the  capacity  of  SDAs  to  serve  the  hard-to-serve,  Levitan  and 
Gallo  (1988)  and  others  (reported  in  Johnston,  1987)  note  the  perception  among 
practitioners  that  there  was  'Svidespread"  creaming  in  the  system.  Bailey  (1988)  also 
argues  that  because  of  the  standards,  JTPA  was  serving  proportionally  fewer  dropouts 
than  CETA, 

However,  the  1985  Westat  evaluation  of  JTPA  (as  reported  in  Johnston,  1987)  found 
that  JTPA  was  enrolling  higher  proportions  of  blacks,  AFDC  recipients  and  youth  than 
the  estimated  proportions  in  the  eligible  population,  and  underserving  females,  Hispanics 
and  high  school  dropouts.  They  also  found  that  JTPA  participants  tended  to  be  more 
severely  disadvantaged  than  the  eligible  population  as  a  whole.  Reports  by  Sandell  and 
Rupp  (1988)  and  the  GAO  (1989,  1990b)  have  concluded  that,  on  average,  JTPA  was 
serving  disadvantaged  youth  and  adults  roughly  in  proportion  to  their  presence  in  the 
eligible  population.  In  the  words  of  the  GAO,  while  JTPA  failed  to  target  those  most  in 
need,  "there  is  .  .  .  little  evidence  that  JTPA  is  'creaming'  by  serving  a  disproportionately 
high  number  of  those  who  have  less  need-the  more  job-ready"  (1990b:20).^^ 


In  broad  terms,  Sandell  and  Rupp  (1988)  found  that  whites  and  Hispanics  were  slightly 
underrepresented,  and  blacks  overrepresented.  Those  from  the  lowest  income  groups  also  tended  to  be 
overrcpresented,  as  were  AFDC  recipients.  Dropouts  were  underserved,  but  primarily  among  adults. 
Among  youth,  dropouts  represented  19  percent  of  the  eligible  population  and  29  percent  of  JTPA  partici- 
pants. 
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In  terms  of  services,  there  is  stronger  evidence  of  a  move  toward  shorter-term,  place- 
ment-oriented services,  at  least  in  the  first  few  years  of  JTPA.  Bailey  (1988)  and  Levitan 
and  Gallo  (1988)  both  cite  figures  indicating  a  substantially  higher  use  of  on-the-job 
training  (OJT)  and  job  search  training  under  JTPA  than  under  CETA.  Levitan  and 
Gallo  also  note  a  decline  in  classroom  training  and  in  the  average  duration  of  training. 
A  DOL  discussion  paper  (1988d:30484)  reports  similar  findings:  "Under  JTPA  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  marked  shift  toward  activities  geared  to  more  immediate  and 
direct  placement,  such  as  job  search  assistance."  The  paper  notes  that  job  search 
assistance  and  "other"  services  accounted  for  about  one-third  of  the  JTPA  enrollment, 
compared  with  the  less  than  10  percent  of  CETA  participants  who  received  direct 
referral  and  "other"  services;  approximately  22  percent  of  JTPA  enrollees  were  in  OJT 
programs-^about  twice  the  rate  under  CETA. 

In  sum,  the  enrollment  and  service  research  suggests  that  the  performance  standards 
have  encouraged  a  shift  toward  shorter-term.,  placement-oriented  services,  though  not 
rampant  creaming.  It  is  important,  however,  to  recognize  the  limitations  of  both 
conclusions.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  yet  clear  what  impact  the  shift  to  the  youth 
employability  enhancement  and  adult  follow-up  standards  has  had  on  the  service  mix.  In 
theory,  both  sets  of  standards  should  move  the  system  toward  longer-term,  more 
intensive  training. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conclusions  concerning  creaming  are  based  on  data  that  were 
largely  limited  to  demographic  characteristics.  As  Zornitsky  and  Rubin  (1988),  Sandell 
and  Rupp  (1988),  Barnow  (1990),  the  Center  for  Human  Resources  (1989)  and  others 
have  pointed  out,  there  are  clear  variations  in  skill  levels,  motivation  and  labor  market 
attachment  within  reported  demographic  groups,  so  creaming  within  those  groups  is  still 
a  distinct  possibility.  Data  on  reading  levels  and  long-term  welfare  status  were  added  to 
the  reporting  system  in  PY  1988  in  an  effort  to  better  answer  some  of  these  questions 
(DOL,  1988b).  An  analysis  of  that  data  has  not  yet  been  published. 

The  DOL  Adjustment  Model 

One  of  the  central  features  of  the  performance  standards  system  aimed  at  reducing  such 
"unintended  effects"  as  creaming  is  the  opportunity  for  governors  to  adjust  the  national 
standards  to  local  conditions.  The  purpose  of  the  adjustment  provision  is  to  ensure  that 
SDAs  that  operate  in  particularly  tough  economic  environments  or  serve  high  propor- 
tions of  "hard-to-serve"  individuals  are  not  penalized  by  unreasonably  high  performance 
standards  (or  alternatively,  that  SDAs  operating  in  favorable  environments  do  not  unduly 
benefit).  The  goal  is  for  SDAs  to  be  "held  harmless"  for  conditions  out  of  their  control, 
thereby  creating  a  "level  playing  field"  in  the  competition  for  incentive  funds.  The 
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parameters  for  these  adjustments  are  set  at  the  national  level,  but  the  actual  adjustments 
are  determined  (at  least  in  theory)  by  the  states.^ 

In  practice,  however,  the  adjustments  in  more  than  40  of  the  50  states  are  made  using  a 
statistical  model  developed  by  DOL.  The  model  uses  regression  analysis  of  nationally 
reported  data  from  the  JTPA  Annual  Status  Renort  (JASR)  and  the  Census  to  develop 
"factor  weights"  adjusting  for  such  factors  as  proportion  of  terminees  who  are  black, 
female  and  read  below  the  seventh-grade  level,  or  local  conditions,  such  as  unemploy- 
ment rate  or  average  annual  earnings  in  the  retail  and  wholesale  trades  (DOL,  1990a). 
As  a  result,  how  well  the  model  works  in  making  "fair"  adjustments  has  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  ongoing  performance  standards  debate. 

In  general,  the  DOL  model  has  gained  wide  acceptance,  as  evidenced  in  part  by  use  by 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  states.  In  surveying  SDAs  about  the  model,  Dickinson,  et 
al.,  (1988)  found  that  more  than  50  percent  of  the  SDA  directors  surveyed  rated  the 
adjustments  as  either  good  or  excellent,  with  somewhat  higher  satisfaction  with  adjust- 
ments for  adult  than  for  youth  standards.  At  the  same  time,  critics  have  argued  that  the 
model  does  not  adequately  compensate  for  service  to  hard-to-serve  individuals  and,  as  a 
result,  contributes  to  the  likelihood  of  creaming-  Two  major  themes  stand  out. 

Limited  Data 

One  set  of  criticisms  points  to  the  limitations  of  the  data  used  in  constructing  the  model 
and  argues  that,  as  a  result,  the  model  does  not  adequately  account  for  the  factors  that 
might  influence  local  performance.  Dickinson,  et  al.,  (1988)  and  Trott  and  Baj  (1987), 
among  others,  note  that  the  ability  of  the  model  to  adjust  for  participant  characteristics  is 
limited  to  the  data  available  through  the  national  reporting  system.  An  adjustment 
cannot  be  made  for  a  factor  that  is  not  reported,  such  as  long-tenn  unemployment,  or 
rural  or  urban  residence. 

Further,  factors  are  dropped  from  the  adjustment  model  if  they  are  statistically  insignifi- 
cant on  the  national  level.  A  factor  may  be  insignificant  because  there  is  no  actual 
relationship  between  the  characteristic  and  performance,  or  because  there  is  too  little 


JTPA,  in  Section  106,  charged  the  secretary  of  labor  with  the  definition  of  adjustment  parameters, 
which  were  then  issued  as  part  of  the  national  performance  standards  regulations.  According  to  tlie 
parameters,  the  adjustment  procedure  must  be  responsive  to  the  intent  of  the  Act,  consistently  applied 
among  SDAs,  objective  and  equitable,  and  in  accordance  with  widely  accepted  statistical  criteria.  Source 
data  must  be  of  public  use  quality  and  available  on  request.  Results  must  be  documented  and  reproducible, 
and  adjustments  must  be  limited  to  economic  factors,  labor  market  conditions,  characteristics  of  the 
population  to  be  servred,  geographic  factors  and  types  of  services  to  be  provided  (DOL,  1984). 
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variation  of  that  factor  among  SDAs  (the  latter  is  one  of  the  arguments  for  using 
individual-level  data  in  constructing  models,  which  is  discussed  below).  When  factors 
drop  out  because  there  is  too  little  variation  among  SDAs,  the  result  is  a  model  that  may 
provide  no  opportunity  for  SDAs  to  adjust  for  characteristics  that,  on  their  face,  are 
likely  to  affect  performance."^^ 

The  quality  of  the  model  also  depends  on  the  degree  to  which  the  data  are  an  accurate 
proxy  for  the  population  they  represent.  The  National  Commission  for  Employment 
Policy  (1990),  for  example,  notes  that  while  Hispanics  are  represented  as  a  single  data 
element,  Hispanic  populations  vary  widely  in  language  skills  and  education.  It  argues 
that  a  model  that  averages  all  Hispanics  together  adequately  adjusts  for  none,  and  that 
the  failure  to  adjust  for  Hispanics  is  one  reason  they  are  underrepresented  in  JTPA. 
Research  on  welfare  participants  has  found  that  program  outcomes  varied  according  to 
the  skill  levels  of  the  participants,  suggesting  that  the  single  characteristic  "AFDC 
recipient"  tends  to  mask  important  differences  (Friedlander,  1988;  Friedlander  and  Long, 
1987). 

In  short,  the  performance  standards  model  is  subject  to  the  same  "garbage  in,  garbage 
out"  limitations  as  are  all  statistical  procedures.  That  is,  the  quality  of  the  data  deter- 
mines the  quality  of  the  results.  In  this  case,  some  argue  that  the  characteristics  that 
make  individuals  "hard  to  serve"  are  not  sufficiently  represented  in  the  data  available  for 
the  adjustment  model,  and  as  a  result,  SDAs  providing  increased  services  to  hard-to- 
serve  youth  and  adults  are  not  recognized  for  their  efforts. 

Limitations  of  Aggregate  Data 

The  second  set  of  criticisms  points  at  the  construction  of  the  DOL  model  itself,  arguing 
that  the  use  of  national  averages  and  aggregate  SDA  data  tends  to  limit  the  predictive 
force  of  the  model  (Trott  and  Baj,  1987;  Baj  and  Trott,  1988).  In  developing  state-based 
adjustment  models  for  use  by  states  in  Region  V,  Trott  and  Baj  found  that  models  using 
regional  rather  than  national  data  produced  more  accurate  adjustments  and  were  often 


For  the  PY  1990  youth  standards,  the  entered  employment  rate  model  included  adjustments  for 
several  factors,  including  the  percent  of  participants  in  each  of  the  following  categories:  14  or  15  years  old, 
black,  dropout,  student,  and  reading  skills  below  seventh  grade.  The  youth  employability  enhancement  rate 
model,  however,  included  adjustments  for  only  three  factors:  percent  student,  percent  not  in  labor  force  and 
unemployment  rate  (DOL,  1990a).  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  performance  standards  regulations 
include  provisions  for  governors  to  make  adjustments  "beyond  the  model"  through  a  documented  negotiation. 
However,  that  process  has  been  little  used.  The  national  evaluation  found  that  only  half  the  states  had 
policies  for  adjustments  beyond  the  model,  and  only  15  percent  of  the  SDAs  surveyed  had  applied  for 
adjustments  in  PY  1986  (Dickinson,  et  al.,  1988).  See  National  Association  of  Counties,  et  al.,  1986,  for  a 
description  of  the  adjustment  process. 
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based  on  different  factors  than  those  in  the  nationally  developed  model.  (That  is,  factors 
that  were  statistically  significant  in  the  national  model  dropped  out  of  the  regionally 
based  calculations,  and  vice  versa.)  Similarly,  they  argue  that  models  using  individual- 
level  data  (rather  than  aggregate  SDA  totals)  are  more  likely  to  reflect  the  actual 
relationships  between  characteristics  and  outcomes  and  have  proved  substantially  more 
accurate  in  predicting  local  performance.  In  essence,  Trott  and  Baj  argue  two  points: 
that  models  based  on  national  data  are  relatively  insensitive  to  local  conditions;  and  that 
the  use  of  more  finely  tuned  and  individual-level  rather  than  aggregate  data  in  models 
leads  to  better  adjustments  for  hard-to-serve  client  populations  and  fewer  incentives  for 
creaming.^ 

While  there  is  no  strong  evidence  that  the  adjustment  model  actively  promotes  creaming, 
it  is  clear  from  the  research  that  the  adjustment  methodology  could  be  improved  to 
better  recognize  and  adjust  for  hard-to-serve  populations.  One  step  in  that  direction 
v/ould  be  improved  data  collection  on  a  national  level,  including  more  information  on 
participant  characteristics  and  potential  barriers.  An  intermediate  step  might  include 
development  of  several  regional  adjustment  models  rather  than  a  single  national  one. 
Trott  and  Baj  (1987)  found  that  even  using  SDA-level  data,  regional  models  were  better 
predictors  than  the  national  one.  Finally,  DOL  could  encourage  states  to  develop  state- 
based  models  using  individual-level  data.  Based  on  the  Region  V  project,  as  Baj  and 
Trott  note,  state-based  models  provide  states  the  greatest  capacity  to  build  their  policy 
priorities  into  the  system  and  are  best  able  to  accurately  adjust  the  national  standards  to 
local  conditions. 

Implementing  the  Standards 

The  most  comprehensive  and  coherent  evaluation  of  the  natioriiil  performance  standards 
system  (and  the  only  full-scale  evaluation  effort)  is  reported  by  Dickinson,  et  al.,  (1988). 
That  report  examines  the  effects  of  national  standards  as  implemented  by  the  states  in 
terms  of  their  impact  on  who  was  served,  services  provided  and  costs.  The  evaluation 
also  looks  at  the  role  of  SDA  policies,  contracting  and  program  decisions,  and  how  they 
were  shaped  by  state  and  nationsd  policies. 

The  core  of  the  quantitative  evaluation  was  a  regression  analysis  of  the  impact  of  state 
performance  standards  policies  on  service  to  specific  target  groups  and  on  the  types  of 


^  Baj  and  Trott  (1988)  also  point  out  that  models  based  on  individual-level  data  can  be  used  to  make 
adjustments  in  performance-based  contracts  at  the  provider  level  as  well  as  the  SDA  level,  ag£un  reducing 
incentives  for  providers  to  cream. 
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services  offered.  The  analysis  used  data  from  PY  1986  (prior  to  the  major  revisions  in 
the  national  standards).  In  particular,  the  analysis  looked  at  the  following: 

■  Whether  states  used  the  DOL  adjustment  model; 

■  Whether  states  provided  for  adjustments  "beyond  the  model"  in  their  state 
policies; 

■  Emphasis  (through  incentive  policies)  on  exceeding  standards; 

■  Whether  states  had  provisions  for  use  of  incentive  funds  to  serve  hard-to-serve 
populations; 

■  Whether  there  were  additional  state  policies  targeting  services  to  specific  groups 
(dropouts,  welfare  recipients,  etc.); 

■  Emphasis  on  entered  employment  standard; 

■  Emphasis  on  welfare  standard;  and 

■  Emphasis  on  cost  standards. 

In  broad  terms,  the  evaluation  found  that  performance  standards  had  an  impact  on 
service  delivery  at  the  local  level,  and,  perhaps  more  important,  that  the  nature  and 
degree  of  that  impact  was  shaped  by  the  state  policies  for  implementing  the  national 
standards.  The  analysis  found: 

■  State  incentive  (6  percent  funds)  policies  that  emphasized  exceeding  standards 
(the  incentive  award  increased  according  to  how  much  an  SDA  exceeded  its 
standards),  and  policies  that  placed  greater  weight  on  cost  standards  tended  to 
discourage  services  to  hard-to-serve  groups. 

■  State  policies  that  adjusted  for  serving  hard-to-serve  (use  of  the  DOL  model  and 
adjustments  "beyond  the  model")  and  those  that  encouraged  targeting  specified 
groups  tended  to  increase  services  to  hard-to-serve  populations. 

■  State  policies  that  adjusted  standards  tended  to  reduce  the  amount  of  job  search 
assistance  and  slightly  increase  basic  skills  remediation,  while  state  policies 
encouraging  services  to  welfare  recipients  substantially  increased  basic  skills 
services.  State  policies  encouraging  services  to  dropouts  resulted  in  longer-term 
services,  but  also  increased  job  search  assistance. 
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■  State  policies  that  emphasized  exceeding  standards  reduced  basic  skills  training 
and  tended  to  increase  the  employment  focus  of  training,  while  state  policies  that 
emphasized  cost  standards  cended  to  result  in  shorter  programs  (for  adults)  and 
increased  job  search  assistance  (for  youth). 

■  In  general,  standards  appeared  to  have  a  stronger  impact  on  adult  than  on  youth 
services.^ 

While  there  is  substantial  detail  to  be  digested  here,  the  major  conclusions  from  the 
evaluation  are  clear.  First,  the  performance  standards  did  afreet  clients  and  services  on 
the  local  level  (their  impact  on  costs  was  apparently  less  clear-cut).^^  Second,  several 
of  the  standards  (and  associated  state  policies)  carried  clear  "unintended  effects"--that  is, 
they  were  not  policy-neutral.  Put  simply,  the  cost  standards,  and  state  standards  that 
awarded  incentive  funds  based  on  the  degree  to  which  SDAs  exceeded  their  standards 
tended  to  encourage  reduced  services  to  hard-to-serve  groups  and  shorter,  less-intensive 
services. 

Third,  the  impact  of  the  performance  standards  on  local  practice,  while  significant,  was 
not  large.  The  difference  in  the  levels  of  welfare  recipients  served  '  .:ween  states  that 
encouraged  and  those  that  discouraged  such  service,  for  example,  was  less  than  5 
percent.  "Even  in  states  with  policies  that  are  found  to  discourage  service  to  hard-to- 
serve  groups,"  the  report  notes,  "SDAs  are  enrolling  a  considerable  number  of  hard-to- 
serve  clients"  (Dickinson,  et  al.,  1988:73-74).  One  conclusion  to  draw  from  this  is  that 
the  standards  only  had  an  effect  "at  the  margins."  JTPA  performance  standards  may 
have  inhibited  services  to  at-risk  populations,  but  they  did  not  prohibit  those  services.  A 
second  conclusion,  however,  is  that  the  standards  had  only  a  limited  impact  on  local 
behavior.  As  discussed  in  Section  IV  of  this  paper,  the  standards  are  only  one  element 
in  the  local  decision-making  process.  As  such,  they  can  help  point  the  system  in  a 
particular  direction,  but  there  is  question  about  how  far  they  can  move  it  on  their  own. 
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23  See  Tables  A-1  and  A-2  in  the  appendix  to  this  paper  for  a  summary  of  the  staUsUcaliy  significant 
findings  from  the  quanUtaUve  anaiysis.  It  is  possible  that  the  evaluaUon  underesUmates  the  impact  of  the 
standards  on  client  mix;  the  unintended  effects  may  have  been  larger  than  reported  (Bamow,  1990).  The 
regression  models  used  in  the  analysis  could  look  only  at  characteristics  reported  in  the  JASR,  and  smce 
those  characterisUcs  are  also  the  basis  for  the  DOL  model,  adjustments  may  have  already  been  made  for 
those  groups.  It  is  possible,  if  not  likely,  that  the  standards  had  a  larger,  yet  unmeasured  impact  on  client 
groups  not  included  in  the  JASR. 

2"  The  evaluaUon  found  that  the  relationship  betv/een  performance  standards  policies  and  program  costs 
was  relaUvely  inconsistent  and  often  contrary  to  common  sense,  in  part  because  of  inconsistencies  in  how 
costs  were  reported  (Dickinson,  et  al.,  1988). 
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Unanswered  Questions 

The  national  evaluation  of  the  performance  standards  system  has  had  a  major  effect  on 
the  system  at  the  national  level,  leading  directly  to  the  elimination  of  the  cost  standards 
from  the  group  of  "core"  measures  in  PY  1990  and  to  a  substantial  national  effort  to 
inform  states  about  the  development  of  incentive  policies  that  encourage  rather  than 
discourage  services  to  those  most  at  risk  (see  SRI  International  and  Berkeley  Planning 
Associates,  1990;  Center  for  Human  Resources,  1989;  Figeroa  and  Ganzglass,  1988),  It 
stands  as  the  most  substantial  and  influential  research  on  the  performance  standards 
system  to  date. 

But  the  national  evaluation  was  designed  to  assess  how  the  existing  performance  stan- 
dards affected  local  services.  It  did  not  look  at  the  effect  of  no  standards  or  investigate 
alternatives.  As  a  result,  a  number  of  basic  questioris  remain  open.  Is  there  a  more 
effective  mix  of  standards  available?  Presumably,  the  new  postprogram  and  employabili- 
ty  enhancement  standards  will  soon  be  evaluated  and  vAll  begin  to  answer  that  question. 
However,  Zornitsky  and  Rubin  (1988),  for  example,  advocate  strongly  for  use  of  target- 
group  standards;  King  (1988)  also  suggests  differentiating  standards  by  target  groups. 
Research  into  the  relative  effectiveness  of  different  approaches  for  reaching  the  DOL's 
current  policy  goals  is  still  needed. 

In  the  same  vein,  one  has  to  ask  whether  the  performance-based  approach  is,  ultimately, 
more  efficient  and  effective  than  the  earlier  process-oriented  systems.  The  experience 
with  the  6  percent  incentive  funds  suggests  that,  with  the  proper  guidelines,  the  absence 
of  performance  standards  can  promote  service  to  hard-to-serve  gi'oups  and  innovative 
services  (SRI  International  and  Berkeley  Planning  Associates,  1990).  The  fact  that  the 
impact  of  the  standards  was  "at  the  margin"  also  suggests  that  other  tools  may  be  more 
powerful  (Zornitsky  and  Rubin,  1988,  make  a  similar  point).  Are  standards,  then,  worth 
the  effort?  In  part,  this  is  a  policy  decision;  some  of  the  benefits  of  JTPA's  commitment 
to  performance  standards  come  in  the  shape  of  business  commitment  and  public  support. 
But  at  the  level  of  local  services,  we  still  do  not  know  if  the  standards  system  represents 
a  more  effective  means  of  governance. 

VALIDITY 

The  final  question  asked  of  performance  standards  as  accountability  systems  is  whether 
they  are  valid:  Do  they  reliably  measure  what  they  purport  to  measure?  Are  the 
performance  standards  appropriate  proxies  for  JTPA's  broader  goals  and  objectives? 
The  answers  to  these  questions  are  less  than  certain.  As  discussed  earlier,  rather  than 
measure  long-term  gains  in  earnings  and  welfare  reduction  directly,  JTPA  has  measured 
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performance  in  these  areas  through  termination-based  measures  and,  more  recently, 
short-term  follow-up  measures. 

To  the  extent  that  validity  studies  of  these  types  of  measures  have  been  done,  they  have 
produced  mixed  results.  The  early  studies  of  DOL's  proposed  performance  measures 
under  CETA  (Borus,  1978;  Gay  and  Borus,  1980)  found  termination  measures  to  be 
extremely  poor  predictors  of  long-term  earnings  and  employment.  Both  studies  found 
that  job  placement  was  among  the  poorest  indicators  (Borus  called  it  little  better  than 
random  as  a  predictor  of  earnings  gains),  though  other  measures  were  somewhat  more 
effective.  More  recent  studies  have  been  more  positive,  finding  that  placement  has  been 
an  accurate  predictor  of  longer-term  net  impact  on  earnings,  and  that  follow-up  measures 
of  employment  and  earnings  have  provided  even  better  indicators  (King,  1988;  Geraci, 
1984;  Zornitsky,  et  al.,  1986;  Zornitsky  and  Rubin,  1988). 

Two  points  stand  out  in  the  literature  on  the  validity  of  the  common  employment  and 
training  performance  indicators.  The  first  is  the  degree  of  methodological  uncertainty 
involved  in  all  the  studies.  As  Zornitsky  and  Rubin  (1988)  point  out,  most  are  based  on 
quasi-experimental  methods.  In  their  words,  "since  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  such 
estimation  techniques  yield  biased  results  of  an  often  unknown  magnitude  and  direction, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  defend  the  use  of  such  results  ...  in  an  effort  to  modify  the 
existing  JTPA  performance  standards"  (1988:41). 

The  second,  perhaps  more  important  point  is  the  general  paucity  of  either  quasi-experi- 
mental or  formal  impact  evaluation  data  in  support  of  the  JTPA  standards  (in  fact,  most 
of  the  studies  use  CETA  data).  In  particular,  despite  the  central  place  of  youth  compe- 
tencies in  the  JTPA  system,  there  has  been  no  formal  effort  to  validate  the  assumption 
that  competency  attainment,  at  least  under  its  current  broad  definitions,  contributes  to  a 
young  person's  long-term  employability.  The  absence  of  research  on  the  validity  of  those 
measures  contrasts  sharply  with  the  attention  (however  limited)  paid  to  the  adult 
measures  and  leaves  the  current  competency  system  open  to  question. 

The  more  intriguing,  and  ultimately  more  challenging  issue  related  to  validity  is  the 
relationship  of  the  traditional  measures  of  employability  (such  as  employment  or  wages 
at  termination  or  follow-up)  to  long-term  employability  in  a  rapidly  changing  economy. 
Ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  one  could  readily  assume  that  a  youth  or  an  adult  with  the 
skills  to  gain  and  hold  a  job  over  the  short  term  would,  with  luck,  be  able  to  remain 
employed  over  the  long  haul  with  the  same  skills.  However,  based  on  the  spate  of  recent 
studies  and  commission  reports,  the  coming  mark  of  Jong- term  employability  will  be  the 
ability  to  learn  new  skills  and  adapt  to  new  work  requirements  in  a  changing  workplace 
(Commission  on  the  Skills  of  the  American  Workforce,  1990;  American  Society  for 
Training  and  Development  and  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  undated;  Johnston  and 
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Packer,  1987;  Secretary's  Commission  on  Achieving  Necessary  Skills,  1991).  As  we  move 
toward  a  "high-performance"  economy  with  an  assumption  of  regular  change  as  the 
central  characteristic  of  employment,  the  ability  to  gain  on^  job  on  program  graduation  is 
going  to  become  less  and  less  relevant  as  a  predictor  of  improved  opportunities. 

Clearly,  the  development  of  appropriate  performance  standards  for  the  new,  high- 
performance  economy  is  going  to  requke  increased  forays  into  the  world  of  workplace 
skills  and  competency  attainment,  with  all  the  uncertainty  evident  in  the  JTPA  youth 
competencies.  As  the  initial  Secretary's  Commission  on  Achieving  Necessary  Skills 
report  (1991)  makes  clear,  that  is  necessarily  going  to  involve  efforts  to  measure  and 
document  an  increasingly  abstract,  complex  and  elusive  set  of  skills-teamwork  skills,  the 
ability  to  understand  and  work  with  systems,  etc.  The  development  of  practical  and 
operational  definitions  of  these  skills  is  and  will  be  a  major  challenge,  as  will  the  initial 
assessment  and  final  certification  of  these  cognitive  and  affective  behaviors.  And,  as  the 
education  community  is  discovering,  there  are  inherent  conflicts  between  the  process  of 
assessing  and  teaching  these  "higher-order"  skills  (through  more  individualized  and 
"subjective"  performance-based  assessments)  and  the  demands  of  statewide  and  national 
reporting. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  the  issues  of  youth  and  adult  performance  standards  come 
together.  In  the  short  term,  for  both  youth  and  adult  performance  standards,  the  most 
pressing  issue  is  the  consistency  and  accuracy  of  the  data,  both  the  characteristics  and 
barriers  affecting  performance,  and  the  measures  of  performance.  In  the  assessments  of 
the  fairness,  appropriateness  and  accuracy  of  the  system  discussed  here,  it  is  clear  that 
the  basic  performance  standards  approach  is  sound,  but  that  the  system  is  seriously  weak- 
ened by  poor  data. 

But  a  broader  set  of  issues  has  to  do  with  the  question  of  whether  we  are  measuring  the 
right  things.  For  both  youth  and  adults,  what  skills,  attitudes  and  behaviors  do  we  need 
to  ensure  as  outcomes  of  our  programs?  How  do  we  develop  a  performance  standards 
system  appropriate  for  the  21st  century,  one  that  can  define  and  measure  complex  skills 
and  maintain  quality  and  consistency  (in  measurement  and  performance)  on  a  national 
basis? 
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IV.  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE  JTPA  PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS  AS  A 
PERFORMANCE  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM 

While  much  of  the  discussion  thus  far  has  focused  on  the  "technical"  elements  of 
performance  standards,  performance  management  involves  a  significant  "political"  (as  in 
policy  and  persuasion)  dimension  as  well.  Above  all  else,  JTPA  is  decentralized;  the  vast 
majority  of  decisions  concerning  implementation  of  performance  standards  and  manage- 
ment of  services  are  made  at  the  state  and  local  levels.  How  well  the  current  perfor- 
mance standards  system  operates  as  a  federal  (or  state)  performance  management  tool 
depends  in  large  part  on  how  well  it  convinces  relatively  independent  players  to  make 
decisions  supporting  national  (or  state)  goals.  The  conclusion  one  must  to  draw  from  the 
existing  research  on  the  system  is  that,  in  its  current  form,  the  performance  standards 
system  has  an  impact,  but  that  the  impact  is  "at  the  margin"  for  many  SDAs.  The  fact  is 
that,  as  visible  and  much  discussed  as  the  performance  standards  system  is,  it  is  but  one 
elenient  in  the  state  and  local  decision-making  process.  If  the  system  is  to  be  used  as 
one  of  DOL's  central  policy  tools  in  the  fut-ore,  as  recent  developments  might  suggest, 
there  are  a  number  of  areas  in  which  the  system's  design  and/or  federal  practice  must  be 
reviewed  and  possibly  strengthened. 

INCENTIVES  FOR  STATE  AND  LOCAL  DECISION-MAKING 

As  the  research  and  "how-to"  literature  on  the  performance  standards  system  makes 
clear,  the  key  decisions  affecting  local  services  are  made  at  the  state  and  local  levels,  not 
in  Washington.  Although  the  federal  government  defines  the  national  performance 
measures  and  sets  the  national  standards,  it  is  the  states  that  implement  those  standards 
through  state  policies,  and  it  is  localities  that  make  service  decisions  based  on  the 
standards  and  other  local  priorities.  At  the  state  level,  decisions  range  from  use  of  the 
DOL  adjustment  model  and  adoption  of  state  standards,  to  the  decision  to  impose 
sanctions  on  nonperforming  SDAs.  A  recent  technical  assistance  guide  for  state 
policymakers  (SRI  International  and  Berkeley  Planning  Associates,  1990)  lists  nearly  a 
dozen  major  performance  standards  decisions  to  be  made  by  states,  involving  more  than 
20  different  options  (see  Table  3).  Local  decisions,  ranging  from  decisions  about  target 
groups  to  determining  the  structure  and  payment  benchmarks  of  provider  contracts,  are 
also  needed  to  translate  state  or  local  priorities  into  recruitment  and  program  operations 
(see  Center  for  Human  Resources,  1989,  and  Laventhol  and  Horwath,  1988,  for  discus- 
sions of  local  performance  management  decisions). 

Local  Rewards  and  Sanctions 

The  engine  that  is  expected  to  drive  local  decisions  toward  improved  services  is  the  set 
of  incentives  and  sanctions  that  reward  and  punish  SDAs  based  on  their  performance. 
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Table  3 

STATE  PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS  OmONS 


Sttte  Dedskn/OpticMis 

Stale  Expedeaoe 

Choooing  Additional  State  Standards 

A  Standards  for  Service  to  Hard-to-Serve 
Groups 

B  Standards  for  Outcomes  for  Hard-to-Serve 
Groups 

C  Standards  for  Additional  Outcomes  (e.g., 
more  than  8  federal  standards,  or  such 
standards  as  youth  retention) 

D  Standards  for  Other  Program  Goals  (such 
as  expenditure  rate  or  coordination) 

14  states  set  standards;  8  states  set  separate 
standards  for  specific  grotips  (dropouts,  wel- 
fare recipients,  etc.);  8  states  set  standards 
u^ng  a  broader  definition  of  hard  to  serve. 

7  states,  generally  usuog  placement  stan- 
dards. 

10  states:  5  designated  additional  federal 
standards,  5  set  standards  for  additional 
outcomes. 

5  states;  15  states  incorporated  expenditure 
rate  into  calculation  of  incentive  awards. 

Option  A  tends  to  increase  services  for 
targeted  groups.  Unintended  effects  in- 
clude decreased  perfoxmance  on  ^ges  at 
placement  and  "weekiy  earnings  (for  wel- 
fare recipients);  increased  use  of  job 
search  assistance  and  reduced  per 

dropouts). 

Unclear  effect  frooa.  Option  B;  too  closely 
tied  to  service-level  standards. 

HnqihasTins  Perfiormance  on  Key  Kfeasures 

A  Weighing  Standards  Differently  in 
Calculating  Incentive  Awards 

B  Establishing  Core  Standards 

25  states 
9  states 

21  states  unintentionally  gave  greater 
weight  to  eanly  exceeded  standards  by 
use  of  coa:^x>5ite  measures. 

Option  B  tends  to  increase  performance 
on  those  standards,  but  ^th  xmintended 
effects: 

•  possibly  reduced  performance  on  other 

auUiLUUUA  ^C^,  CJlipil^aaij  UU  yuuili 

en^loyment  rate  reduced  performance 
on  enrichment  standard); 

•  emphasis  on  wage  standard  reduced 
service  to  dropouts;  emphasis  on  youth 
entered  employment  reduced  service  to 
in-school  youth; 

•  en^hasis  on  cost  standard  decreased 
performance  on  all  measures,  decreased 
services  to  hard-to-scrvc  groups  and 
reduced  provision  of  longer-term 
services  for  adults. 

OuaS^xig  jCbr  inoeotne  Awsrds 

Defining  Fjoefdrng  and  FaSSng  to  Meet 
bMfividual  StazMlards 

A  Use  a  Single  Performance  Level  to  Separate 
Exceeding  firom  Failing  to  Meet 

B  Use  a  Lower  Level  to  Define  Failing  to 
Meet  the  Standard  and  a  Higher  Level  to 
Define  Exceeding  the  Standard 

28sutes 
15  states 

No  clear  effect  fi*om  either  choice.  How- 
ever, states  choosing  option  A  teiuled  to 
emphasire  exceeding  standards  in  their 
incentive  award  calculations,  wdiich  does 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  services  to 
hard-to-serve  groups  or  reducing  provi- 
son  of  base  skills  training. 
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Table  3  (continued) 
STATE  PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS  OPTIONS 


DeSxBDg  P^T'^^^'^mc  Perfonngnce  Stsodsrds 
OvcnU 

A  Setting  a  Mimmum  Number  of  Standards 
that  Must  be  Met  or  Exceeded 


B  Reqiaring  that  Core  Standards  be  Exceeded 

C  Minimum  Score  on  a  Composite  Index  of 
Performance 


13  states  set  no  minimum  (exceeding  one 
standard  would  earn  an  award);  31  states 
required  a  Tr>ir>imitm  of  4  to  8  standards  be 
met;  7  states  required  that  all  8  standards  be 
met 


9  states  established  3  to  5  core  standards 
that  must  be  met  or  exceeded. 

24  states  used  a  con^xwite  index  of  perfor- 
mance. 


The  major  difference  among  options  is 
the  extent  to  which  they  emphasize 
spedfic  standards.  Options  A  and  C  are 
neutral  among  standards,  though  Option 
C  tends  to  unintentionally  emphasize 
the  cost  standard. 

Requiring  that  a  large  number  of  stan- 
dards be  met  emphasizes  performance, 
Vrluch  lends  to  discourage  service  to 
hard-to-serve  groups  (particularly  wel- 
fare recipients)  and  provision  of  basic 
skills. 


CalcuTattng  Inceptive  Aawotds 


PdBdes  fior  Cakulatiag  tncnxdves 

A  Separate  Pool  for  Each  Award 


B  Composite  Measures  of  Performance 


18  states 


24  states 


Option  A  makes  weights  for  each  stan- 
dard explidt  and  visible  to  SDAs,  and 
hence  conveys  policy  most  clearly. 


AiMJunt  Receded  far  Maiyp«nyFareeding 
Standards 


30  states  awarded  a  portion  of  funds  for 
mar^nally  exceeding  standards. 


Reduces  emphasis  on  exceeding  stan- 
dards, which  tended  to  increase  services 
to  hard-to-serve  groiqjs  and  provision  of 
basic  skills  training. 


Rewaitfing  Pcrfannmce  Beyond  the  Str jdard 

A  Tiered  Systems  (or  a  "cap"  on  possible 
awards) 


B  Continuous  System  (e.g.,  awards  based  on  a 
continuous  measure  of  perfonnance,  such 
as  percentage  by  winch  standard  is 
exceeded) 


19  states 


23  states 


Option  A  is  easy  to  understand,  tends 
not  to  overempbaaze  exceeding  stan- 
dards (depending  on  how  tiers  are  de- 
fined). 

Option  B  tends  to  place  substantial 
ftmphflffi^  on  exceeding  standards  by 
prowding  increasingly  higher  awards  for 
increasingly  higher  performance. 


Caps  on  Rewarded  Pvfax 


21  states  capped  rewarded  performance. 


Reduces  fp^p^^^*'  on  eYC4*eding  stan- 
dards 


Competltaon  Amopg  SDAs 
A  Noncompetitivt  (an  SDA's  award  is  not 
afCected  by  perforaiance  of  others) 


B  Moderately  competitive  (unearned  awards 
are  redistributed,  so  base  award  is 
noncompetitive,  but  not  secondary  awards) 

C  Highly  competitive  (all  awards  dependent 
on  relative  performance  of  SDAs) 


18  states  had  noncompetitive  incentive  poli- 
cies; 27  have  either  highly  or  moderatety 
competitive  policies. 


Competitive  formulas  increase  emphasis 
on  exceeding  standards. 


AdgtBtaMots  far  Sbe  ol  SDAs 


29  states  based  6  percent  awards  on  SDA 
fize;  9  states  made  no  adjustments;  6  used  a 
mixed  approach. 


Adjustments  for  aze  make  performance 
equally  inaportant  for  all  SDAs,  though 
awards  for  small  SDAs  may  be  too 
small  to  use  effectively. 
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Table  3  (continued) 
STATE  PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS  OPTIONS 


EjDcmptmj  Incentive  Funds  £ram  Pedhrmance 
Sfandaids 

20  states:  10  states  excluded  incentive  funds 
for  all  SDAs;  10  gave  SDAs  the  option  of 
excluding  the  funds. 

Variety  of  responses,  ranging  from  use  to 
establish  high-risk  programs  to  ongoing 
support  for  underperforming  providers. 
Overall,  intact  was  to  increase  the  num> 
ber  of  hard-to-servc  iiriividuals  served, 
particularly  welfare  recipients. 

Requiring  Incentive  Funds  be  Used  £or  Specific 
Purposes 

20  states,  most  requiring  funds  be  used  for 
hard"tO"serve  groups;  8  states  required  use 
for  spedfic  services,  mostly  basic  skills 
remediatioa 

Tended  to  reduce  unintended  effects  of 
exempting  funds  from  perfonmiK:e  stan- 
dards; e.g.,  SDAs  vftTt  more  likely  to 
fund  innovative  programs  and  less  likely 
to  fimd  underperforming  providers. 

Source:  SRI  International  and  Berkeley  Planning  Associates,  1990. 
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SDAs  that  exceed  their  performance  standards  (as  defined  by  the  governor)  receive 
additional  program  funds-incentive  awards.  SDAs  that  fail  to  meet  their  standards  are 
provided  with  technical  assistance  and,  if  they  fail  to  meet  their  standards  two  years  in  a 
row,  threatened  with  reorganization. 

As  a  number  of  reviewers  have  commented,  however,  the  relevance  and  impact  of  the 
system  of  rewards  and  sanctions  is  open  to  question.  Several  studies  have  argued  that 
adjustment  models  and  incentive  policies  have,  in  many  cases,  grown  so  complex  that 
they  have  lost  their  power  as  policy  tools  (SRI  International  and  Berkeley  Planning 
Associates,  1990;  Barnow,  1990;  King,  1988).  Simply  put,  between  the  factors  in  the 
adjustment  model  and  the  complexity  of  some  state  formulas  for  allocating  incentive 
funds,  local  policymakers  are  no  longer  able  to  discern  the  consequences  of  their 
targeting  or  service  decisions."^ 

Dickinson,  et  al.,  (1988)  and  Rubin  and  Zornitsky  (1988)  also  report  that  many  SDAs  see 
the  JTPA  incentive  funds  as  relatively  unimportant.  According  to  those  SDAs,  the 
incentive  grants  are  too  small,  the  SDA  has  other  resources  to  draw  on,  and  the  funding 
is  unpredictable  and  usually  has  to  be  spent  quickly--in  short,  it  Ls  not  worth  the  effort. 
For  those  SDAs  (approximately  Mf  of  those  studied  by  Dickinson,  et  al.),  the  motivation 
to  respond  to  state  performance  standards  policy  has  to  come  from  some  other 
source.^ 

At  the  same  time,  the  sanctions-technical  assistance  and  reorganization-also  appear 
relatively  weak.  Barnow  (1990:12),  tongue  in  cheek,  questions  whether  "the  possibility  of 
sitting  through  lectures  on  how  to  perform  better  may  serve  as  an  incentive  to  perform 
well."  Levitan  and  Gallo  (1988)  and  Bailey  (1988)  both  note  that  states  were  reluctant 
to  impose  sanctions  and,  five  years  after  JTPA  had  begun,  there  had  been  no  reported 
instances  of  sanctions  by  the  states  for  poor  performance.  The  relatively  low  level  at 
which  the  standards  were  set  (the  25th  percentile)  tends  to  further  remove  the  threat  of 
sanctions  for  most  SDAs.  The  "bottom  line"  on  incentives  and  sanctions  may  be  that,  for 


^  King  (1988:62)  notes  that  the  adjustment  models  in  particular  "have  remained  beyond  the  grasp  of 
most  and  are  nearly  unintelligible  to  the  average  person  in  contact  with  the  system." 

^  Bailey  (1988:303)  also  questions  the  effectiveness  of  the  incentive  awards,  commenting  that  "maximiz- 
ing allocations  is  not  necessarily  a  strong  motivation." 
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many  SDAs,  there  is  less  "push"  or  "pull"  from  the  performance  standards  system  than 
one  would  have  expected. 

State  Incentives 

The  question  of  -what  pushes  or  pulls  the  states  to  support  national  performance  goals 
may  be  even  more  serious.  A5  JTPA  is  constructed,  states  are  expected  to  have  substan- 
tial discretion  in  their  decision-making  and  the  setting  of  statewide  policies.  And  given 
the  relative  openness  to  interpretation  of  JTPA's  mission  (particularly  the  phrases 
concerning  fervice  to  "those  who  can  benefit  most,  and  are  most  in  need"),  states  have 
tended  to  exercise  that  discretion  broadly  (Table  3  indicates  variations  found  in  the 
national  evaluation). 

However,  as  King  (1988)  notes,  while  states  have  many  decisions  to  make,  there  are  few 
incentives  for  states  to  either  align  with  federal  policy  or  make  the  hard  decisions  often 
needed  to  improve  performance.  King  argues  that,  for  all  their  decision-making 
authority,  governors  get  few  benefits  from  being  strong  performance  managers.  As 
political  actors,  governors  are  typically  more  concerned  with  distributional  than  results- 
oriented  objectives.  They  can  make  many  friends  through  incentive  awards  and  have  no 
incentive  to  make  enemies  by  imposing  sanctions.  (A  state's  JTPA  funding.  King  notes, 
"is  unrelated  to  managerial  vigor.")  It  is  not  surprising.  King  suggests,  that  "the  JTPA 
system,  with  help  from  federal  and  state  actors,  has  declared  most  SDAs  winners, 
sanctioned  very  few,  and  generally  undermined  the  credibility  of  the  system's  oerfor- 
mance"  (1988:59).  ^ 

The  findings  at  both  the  state  and  local  levels  suggest  that  the  issue  of  incentives  and 
sanctions  must  be  examined.  King  proposes  establishing  a  system  of  incentives  for  states, 
to  reward  good  performance  at  the  state  level.  Zornitsky  and  Rubin  (1988)  suggest 
increasing  the  size  of  the  financial  incentives  available  to  SDAs.  Additional  technical 
assistance,  particularly  aimed  at  local  policymakers,  might  improve  understanding  of  the 
system  and  its  implications  for  local  policy.  Whatever  options  are  explored,  it  is  clear 
that  the  mechanism  by  which  states  and  SDAs  are  "persuaded"  to  support  the  system  and 
its  goals  warrants  further  examination. 


A  counterargument  can  be  made  that  the  standards  are,  in  fact,  important  to  many  SDAs.  Half  of 
those  surveyed  in  the  naUona'  evaluation  indicated  that  the  system's  incentives  and  sanctions  were  impor- 
tant-that  the  funds  were  needed,  or  that  the  political  and  public  relations  costs  of  failing  to  meet  the 
standards  were  too  high  to  risk  pickinson,  et  al.,  1988).  The  point  here,  however,  is  that  the  effect  of  the 
standards  system  is  less  than  absolute.  While  it  may  work  as  expected  in  some  SDAs,  for  a  suprisingly  high 
number,  the  incentives  and  sanctions  are  not  major  factors  in  local  decision-making. 
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PROVIDER  INVOLVEMENT 

A  second  area  of  weakness  in  the  performance  management  system  is  the  limited 
involvement  of  service  providers.  One  of  the  key  lessons  of  "quality  management" 
research  in  business  is  the  need  to  involve  all  members  of  the  system,  fi'om  senior 
management  to  front-line  staff  (GAG,  1990b).  Althouth  JTPA  service  providers  often 
bear  primary  responsibility  for  recruitmem,  instruction  and  job  development  at  the  local 
level  (and  are  consequently  in  a  position  to  direcdy  affect  client  mbc  and  local  services), 
the  research  suggests  that  they  are  rarely  included  in  the  performance  standards  system. 
Zornitsky  and  Rubin  (1988)  note  that  incentives  and  adjustments  are  rarely  passed  along 
to  providers,  which  means  that  most  have  incentives  to  cream.  In  their  discussion  of 
local  practices,  Dickinson,  et  al.,  (1983)  note  that  SDAs  tended  to  fall  into  one  of  several 
groups  in  terms  of  the  degree  to  which  they  kept  or  passed  along  responsibility  and  risk 
to  providers:  "risk-sharers,"  "risk-keepers"  and  "risk-passers."  Although  the  study  did  not 
try  to  count  the  number  in  each  category,  it  notes  that  relatively  few  SDAs  varied 
contract  terms  according  to  who  was  being  served,  and  in  more  than  half  the  SDAs 
studied  contract  terms  governing  placement  assigned  a  maximum  share  of  the  risk 
associated  with  performance  standards  to  the  service  provider. 

Perhaps  more  to  the  poim,  the  research  suggests  that  few  providers  were  offered  (or 
took)  the  opportunity  to  more  actively  participate  in  the  performance  standards  process. 
Dickinson,  et  al.,  (1988:88)  report: 

Service  providers  were  by  and  large  unaware  of  the  existence  of  perfor- 
mance standards  in  general,  although  a  few  knew  that  the  SDAs  were 
somehow  judged  on  outcomes  and  received  bonus  funds  on  those  out- 
comes  Even  when  service  provider  staff  know  of  the  existence  of  a 
performance-standard  system,  they  were  usually  unaware  of  the  levels  at 
which  they  were  set. 

In  the  JTPA  "how-to"  literature,  a  number  of  guides  echo  the  emphasis  on  the  impor- 
tance of  widespread  participation  and  a  "top-down /bottom-up"  process.  They  also  point 
to  the  importance  of  sharing  risks  and  benefits  with  providers,  primarily  by  structuring 
contracts  to  recognize  and  reward  more  intensive  services  or  services  ^°  hard-to-serve 
populations  (Center  for  Human  Resources,  1989;  Laventhol  and  Horwath,  1988).  Best 
practices"  research  being  conducted  by  SRI  International  into  JTPA  assessment,  contract- 
ing and  case  managemem  practices  should  cast  some  light  on  improved  methods  for 
involving  providers  in  performance  management.  Baj  and  Trott's  (1988)  work  on  state- 
based  performance  standards  models  also  provides  tools  for  applying  adjustment  models 
directirto  providers.  In  both  instances,  DOL  needs  to  explore  ways  of  more  direcUy 
involving  and  'Vesting"  providers  in  the  performance  management  process. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  LOCAL  FACTORS 

As  the  national  evaluation  (Dickinson,  et  al.,  1988)  and  studies  of  performance  manage- 
ment for  targeted  welfare  programs  (Rubin  and  Zomitsky,  1988;  Zornitsky  and  Rubin, 
1988)  point  out,  a  performance  standards  system  is  only  one  of  many  influences  on  local 
decision-making;  effective  use  of  the  standards  as  performance  management  tools 
requires  that  they  be  viewed  in  context.  One  of  the  strongest  findings  of  the  national 
evaluation,  for  example,  was  that  the  impact  of  the  performance  standards  was  signifi- 
cantly affected  by  the  policy  orientation  (and,  in  fact,  the  presence  or  absence  of  clear 
policy)  at  the  local  level.  As  the  evaluation  notes:  "Performance  standards  have  their 
greatest  unintended  effects  on  program  design  and  implementation  practices  in  SDAs 
that  are  lacking  in  strong  client  or  employer  orientations  to  counterbalance  their 
performance  concerns"  (Dickinson,  et  al.,  1988:115).  The  evaluation  also  found  that 
local  risk-management  strategies  ("risk-managers"  versus  "risk-avoiders")  similarly  shaped 
the  local  response  to  national  standards. 

Both  Zornitsky  and  Rubin,  and  Dickinson,  et  al.,  note  the  influence  of  outside  institu- 
tional and  environmental  factors  on  local  programs.  In  performance  systems  for  welfare 
programs,  Zornitsky  and  Rubin  argue  that  such  factors  as  the  clarity  of  targeting,  the 
ability  to  provide  flexible  and  comprehensive  services  (through  interagency  coordination), 
the  availability  of  adequate  support  services,  and  limitations  on  the  use  of  funds  are  per- 
ceived by  practitioners  as  having  a  greater  impact  on  their  ability  to  provide  services  than 
JTPA  standards.  Based  on  SDA  case  study  interviews,  the  national  evaluation  produced 
a  similar  list  of  factors  affecting  the  ability  of  SDAs  to  respond  to  performance  stan- 
dards, including  the  local  unemployment  rate,  the  structure  of  the  local  labor  market, 
and  service  provider  availability.  Both  studies  also  point  to  the  influence  of  JTPA's  40 
percent  youth  expenditure  requirement,  the  equitable  service  requirements,  and  the 
limitations  on  stipends  and  services  as  key  factors  influencing  local  decisions.  The 
conclusion  reached  by  Zornitsky  and  Rubin  (1988:74)  concerns  AFDC  recipients  but  is 
applicable  to  others  as  well: 

A  growing  presumption  underlying  much  of  the  policy  discussion  over  how 
to  improve  performance  standards  is  that  "the  right  changes"  will  induce 
program  administrators  and  their  contractors  to  devote  more  attention  to 
serving  AFDC  recipients,  and  particularly  those  deemed  hard  to  employ. 
However,  several  other  key  variables,  such  as  child  care  and  health  benefits 
as  well  as  interagency  coordination,  bear  upon  the  ability  of  employment 
and  training  programs  to  target  on  such  individuals  and  provide  them  with 
the  mix  of  services  needed  to  ensure  gainful  employment.  Unless  efforts 
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are  made  to  address  these  issues,  modifications  to  the  performance  stan- 
dards system  may  have  only  a  limited  effect  on  future  targeting  and  pro- 
gramming decisions. 

The  final  element  that  must  be  considered  in  terms  of  local  factors  is  local  capacity-that 
is,  the  ability  of  SDAs  and  providers  to  design  and  operate  services  to  meet  targeted 
needs  in  response  to  performance  standards.  One  of  the  anticipated  findings  of  the 
national  evaluation  of  the  JTPA  youth  competency  system  is  that  local  systems  not  only 
vary  in  quality,  but  that  few  SDAs  or  providers  have  the  capacity  to  undertake  the  tasks 
involved  in  system  development-labor  market  and  job  task  analysis;  development  of 
functional,  competency-based  curricula;  selection  of  appropriate  assessment  tools;  and 
the  like.  While  the  evaluators  note  that  the  revisions  of  the  competency  requirements 
have  had  an  impact  on  local  services,  particularly  increased  provision  of  basic  skills 
education,  few  SDAs  have  the  experience  or  resources  to  develop  truly  effective 
programs.'^  The  likelihood  of  an  SDA  responding  to  national  and  state  policy  may 
ultimately  depend  on  its  ability  to  effectively  implement  the  programs  and  services  the 
policy  requires. 

The  point  to  be  made  here  is  simple:  in  order  to  move  the  local  service  delivery  system, 
it  is  necessary  to  view  the  national  performance  standards  in  context  and  recognize  that 
other  levers  may  also  need  to  be  applied.  Several  areas  of  emphasis  are  clear.  First,  the 
role  of  the  PIC  as  a  policymaking  body,  while  often  neglected  in  practice,  represents  a 
strong  potential  influence.  As  such,  the  evaluation  findings  suggest  that  a  significant 
payoff  could  be  had  from  an  increased  state  and/ or  national  investment  in  policy- 
oriented  training  for  PIC  members  (i.e.,  more  than  neutral  information  on  roles  and 
responsibilities).  To  the  extent  that  PIC  members,  as  well  as  local  administrators, 
understand  the  performance  standards  system  and  the  implications  of  their  local 
decisions,  they  will  act  in  ways  that  increase  program  effectiveness. 

Second,  the  importance  of  interagency  linkages  as  a  factor  affecting  services  to  hard-to- 
serve  populations  also  stands  out  in  the  research.  While  much  can  be  done  at  the  local 
level,  both  the  national  evaluation  and  the  Zornitsky  and  Rubin  reports  suggest  that  a 
high  priority  be  placed  on  efforts  by  states  and  the  federal  government  to  lower  inter- 
agency barriers.'^ 


^  Based  on  conversation  with  Katherine  P.  Dickinson.  January  1992. 

^  For  an  overview  of  the  recent  research  on  collaboration  and  state  or  federal  strategies  to  increase 
interagency  cooperation,  see  Bailis,  this  volume. 
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A  third  issue  is  supportive  services.  The  proposed  JTPA  amendments  would  provide 
additional  flexibility  in  the  provision  of  supportive  services;  however,  alternatives  to  the 
current  limitations,  such  as  adjusting  spending  limits  according  to  the  population  being 
served,  must  be  considered. 

Finally,  local  capacity  is  key.  As  suggested  earlier,  the  issue  of  long-term  employability 
skills  and  competency-based  education  and  training  is  likely  to  grow  more  central  and 
more  challenging  over  time.  Current  experience  with  the  youth  competency  system 
suggests  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  that  each  of  the  600-plus  SDAs  around  the  country  will 
have  the  capacity  to  effectively  respond  without  significant  research,  development  and 
assistance  from  the  federal  level.  There  are  many  possible  options.  One  approach  might 
involve  federal  support  of  state  or  national  networks  to  develop  and  pilot  competency- 
based  systems  and  programs.  As  the  JTPA  Advisory  Committee  has  noted  (1989),  a 
model  for  that  approach  can  be  seen,  at  least  in  part,  in  the  Project  of  the  States  (see 
Center  for  Human  Resources,  1991a,  for  a  description).  Another  alternative  might  be 
the  development  of  several  "models"  that,  like  the  optional  DOL  adjustment  model, 
could  be  adopted  by  interested  states  and  SDAs.  Whatever  approach  is  taken,  it  is  clear 
that  as  the  requirements  of  preparing  youth  and  adults  for  the  labor  market  grow  more 
demanding,  a  significant  investment  in  local  capacity-building  must  be  part  of  national 
performance  management  policy. 

PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS  AND  PERFORMANCE  MANAGEMENT 

Because  of  the  relative  paucity  of  recent  evaluation  research  on  JTPA^  many  of  the 
conclusions  concerning  the  effectiveness  of  the  standards  as  tools  for  performance 
management  border  on  speculation.  Evaluators  in  the  field  today,  for  example,  informal- 
ly report  that  the  performance  standards  changes  in  PY  1988  and  PY  1990  have  had  an 
impact  in  terms  of  more  intensive  programs  (to  address  the  follow-up  standards)  and 
increased  basic  skills  education  (to  meet  the  youth  employability  enhancement  standard). 
If  so,  the  conclusion  might  be  drawn  that  the  impact  depends  on  finding  the  "right" 
measures.  Certainly  a  change  to  a  new  set  of  measures  appears  to  have  had  a  greater 
impact  than  efforts  to  influence  behavior  within  the  context  of  the  original  JTPA 
performance  measures. 

At  the  same  time,  the  research  and  practical  experience  remind  us  that  the  performance 
standards  represent  only  one  of  many  influences  on  local  decision-makers,  and  that  to 
depend  on  standards  alone  to  shape  performance  is  to  put  too  many  eggs  in  one  basket. 
At  least  in  part,  DOL's  efforts  to  amend  JTPA  grow  out  of  the  recognition  of  that  fact, 
but  research  clearly  suggests  that  if  and  when  JTPA  amendments  are  passed,  substantial 
research  and  policy  work  must  still  be  done. 
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V.  INVESTING  IN  QUALITY:  LESSONS  FROM  ALLIED  FIELDS 

The  case  can  easily  be  made  that  JTPA  and  the  employment  and  training  field  stand  at 
an  important  crossroads.  With  nearly  a  decade  of  experience  behind  it,  JTPA  is  trying  to 
shift  its  focus  and  refine  (if  not  redefine)  its  mission  to  better  prepare  those  youth  and 
adults  most  in  need  of  services  for  an  increasingly  challenging  labor  market.  Regardless 
of  questions  about  its  direct  and  measurable  impact  on  local  services,  JTPA's  perfor- 
mance standards  system  quite  clearly  has  a  central  role  to  play  in  this  transition.  At  the 
most  basic  level,  it  is  through  the  performance  standards  system  that  the  fundamental 
mission  of  JTPA  is  translated  into  operable  goals  and  that  the  quality  and  effectiveness 
of  training  is  measured. 

To  meet  the  challenge  of  the  IQgOs-to  provide  increasingly  complex  and  comprehensive 
services  to  an  increasingly  disadvantaged  population-the  JTPA  performance  standards 
system  must  move  in  new  directions.  Although  the  system  Vorks"  for  measuring  the 
employment  outcomes  of  relatively  traditional  job  training,  its  major  weaknesses  are  in 
those  areas  most  likely  to  grow  in  importance:  the  measurement  of  skills  gains,  the 
ability  to  generate  quality  data  that  can  be  used  to  analyze  and  manage  performance, 
and  procedures  to  evaluate  program  quality  as  well  as  overall  performance.  Without 
improvement  in  these  areas,  the  ability  to  set  realistic  standards  will  likely  decrease,  and 
the  gap  between  reported  outcomes  and  actual  impact  v^ll  widen. 

These  are  not  simple  issues  to  address,  particularly  in  a  system  as  strapped  for  funding  as 
JTPA.  However,  a  review  of  approaches  to  performance  management  in  "allied"  fields- 
business,  health  care  and  education-points  to  issues  and  approaches  to  consider.  Two 
major  themes  stand  out.  The  first  is  the  shared  investment  in  information  as  the  basis 
for  effective  performance  management  and  its  associated  effort  to  develop  baselines  and 
criteria  for  performance.  The  second  is  the  ongoing  involvement  of  practitioners 
(employees,  physicians,  educators)  in  the  process  of  defining  and  reviev/ing  performance. 

TOTAL  QUALITY  MANAGEMENT  (TQM) 

One  of  the  major  influences  on  the  design  of  JTPA  and  its  performance  standards  system 
was  the  market-driven,  "bottom-line"  orientation  of  the  private  sector.  Outcome-based 
performance  standards  tied  to  incentives  and  sanctions  would  drive  local  programs 
toward  effective  services  much  as  bottom-line  profits  drive  companies  toward  efficient 
operations.  As  Bailey  (1988)  points  out,  this  analogy  breaks  down  under  close  examina- 
tion. But,  since  the  beginning  of  the  1980s,  the  corporate  approach  to  performance 
management  and  measurement  has  begun  to  change.  One  of  the  major  movements  has 
been  away  from  short-term  profit  and  financial  figures  as  the  foundation  for  performance 
measurement,  and  toward  a  broader  approach  to  performance  management  (Eccles, 
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1991).  At  the  heart  of  that  movement  is  what  is  often  referred  to  as  "total  quality/ 
management"  (TQM). 

Simply  put,  TQM  is  an  effort  to  reorganize  and  restructure  traditional  management 
practices  around  the  ideas  of  customer  satisfaction,  continuous  improvements  and 
employee  involvement.  Growing  out  of  the  theories  of  statistical  process  control,  and 
popularized  first  in  Japan  by  W.  Edwards  Deming  and  Joseph  Juran,  the  TQM  approach 
begins  with  the  simple  idea  that  quality  and  improved  productivity  come  from  improved 
control  of  the  process  of  production  rather  than  from  efforts  at  the  end  of  the  line 
(inspection,  reworking  and  repair).  That  improved  control,  in  turn,  comes  from  a  focus 
on  customer  needs  (both  internal  and  external  customers);  continuous  measurement, 
evaluation  and  improvement  of  quality;  employee  participation  (on  the  assumption  that 
those  closest  to  the  daily  process  can  best  see  how  to  improve  it);  and  leadership 
commitment  to  quality  as  a  central  strategic  goal  of  the  company  (GAO,  1990b;  Berwick, 
et  al.,  1991;  Svenson  and  Brown,  1990).  In  one  view,  TQM  can  be  seen  as  a  set  of 
broadly  stated  management  principles,  such  as  Deming's  "14  points/'  (See  Table  4.)  In 
practice,  however,  TQM  is  a  focused,  ongoing  effort  to  analyze  and  improve  the  process 
through  which  goods,  services,  and  information  are  produced  within  an  organization, 
through  the  use  of  data  and  a  commitment  to  fix  problems  before  they  affect  the  final 
product  or  outcome. 

In  the  corporate  community,  TQM  has  led  to  significant  restructuring  within  a  number  of 
major  corporations,  and  to  measurable  improvements  in  employee  relations,  operating 
procedures,  customer  satisfaction  and  financial  performance  (GAO,  1990b).  In  health 
care,  pilot  TQM  initiatives  have  addressed  issues  ranging  from  delays  in  access  to 
medical  records,  to  inconsistencies  in  diagnostic  and  treatment  procedures,  and  inaccura- 
cies in  billing  records  (Berwick,  et  al.,  1991). 

In  at  least  one  health  maintenance  organization  (HMO),  an  examination  of  both  internal 
(staff)  and  external  (employer  and  patient)  customer  needs  led  to  the  definition  of  a 
multidimensional  set  of  quality  measures  as  the  basis  for  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
performance  management.  Information  gathering  was  also  expanded  to  include  focus 
groups  and  regular  patient  surveys.  The  activities  of  the  HMO  were  broken  down  into 
discrete  "encounters,"  and  perfonnance  measures  were  weighted  and  applied  differently 
to  each  type  of  encounters.  In  contrast  to  traditional  quality  assurance  measures  that 
focus  on  structure  (such  as  staff  qualifications),  technical  process  (such  as  procedures), 
and  outcomes  (such  as  death),  new  measures  include  access,  coordination  of  care,  patient 
satisfaction,  support  staff  training  and  staff  morale.  The  resulting  system  provides  the 
capacity  to  manage  performance  along  a  number  of  dimensions,  all  contributing  to 
quality  outcomes  and  patient  satisfaction  (Berwick  and  Knapp,  1987;  Jennison  and 
Jordan,  1991;  Jennison,  1992). 
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Table  4 

PRINCIPLES  OF  TOTAL  QUALITY  MANAGEMENT 


A  Business  View:  Deming's  14  Points 

1.  Create  constancy  of  purpose. 

2.  Adopt  the  new  philosophy. 

3.  Cease  dependence  on  mass  inspection  to  achieve  quality. 

4.  End  the  practice  of  awarding  business  on  price  tag  alone.  Instead,  minimize 
total  cost,  often  accomplished  by  working  with  a  single  supplier. 

5.  Improve  constantly  the  system  of  production  and  service. 

6.  Institute  training  on  the  job. 

7.  Institute  leadership. 

8.  Drive  out  fear. 

9.  Break  down  barriers  between  departments. 

10.  Eliminate  slogans,  exhortations  and  numerical  targets. 

11.  Eliminate  work  standards  (quotas)  and  management  by  objective. 

12.  Remove  barriers  that  rob  workers  engineers,  and  managers  of  their  right  to 
pride  of  workmanship. 

13.  Institute  a  vigorous  program  of  education  and  self-improvement. 

14.  Put  everyone  in  the  company  to  work  to  accomplish  the  transformation. 

A  Health  Care  Perspective 

1.  Productive  work  is  accomplished  through  processes. 

2.  Sound  customer-supplier  relationships  are  absolutely  necessary  for  sound 
quality  management. 

3.  The  main  source  of  quality  defects  is  problems  in  the  process. 

4.  Poor  quality  is  costly. 

5.  Understanding  the  variability  of  processes  is  key  to  improving  quality. 

6.  Quality  control  should  focus  on  the  most  vital  process. 

7.  The  modern  approach  to  quality  is  thoroughly  grounded  in  scientific  and 
statistical  thinking. 

8.  Total  employee  involvement  is  critical. 

9.  New  organizational  structures  can  help  achieve  quality  improvement. 

10.  Quality  management  employs  three  basic,  closely  integrated  activities: 
quality  planning,  quality  control  and  quality  improvement.  


Sources:  Dobyns  and  Crawford-Mason,  1991:289;  Berwick,  et  al.,  1991. 
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As  the  foregoing  might  suggest,  the  lessons  of  TQM  are  likely  to  have  a  greater  perfor- 
mance management  impact  at  the  organization  (the  SDA  or  service  provider)  level  than 
at  the  system  or  national  level.  For  SDAs,  TQM-emphasis  on  clear  goals;  leadership 
commitment  to  quality;  constant  measurement  and  analysis  of  the  work  process;  and 
employee  training  and  participations-provides  a  framework  for  the  development  of 
strong,  well-managed  programs  at  the  local  level  (see  Strumpf,  1991,  for  one  such 
application). 

But  the  major  themes  of  TQM  also  provide  support  for  reexamining  the  information  and 
standards  used  to  measure  performance  in  employment  and  training  on  a  national  level. 
As  the  process  of  employability  development  has  become  more  comprehensive  and 
sequential  in  nature,  the  "production  process"  of  training  has  become  more  complex  and 
subject  to  breakdown.  With  a  greater  mix  of  services,  there  are  more  internal  customers 
who  must  coordinate  and  share  information  (within  an  agency,  and  with  cooperating 
agencies);  a  greater  need  for  accuracy  in  assessment  and  diagnosis;  and  a  greater  chance 
that  customers  (participants  and  employers)  will  not  be  satisfied.  In  that  context,  an 
emphasis  on  quality  management  at  the  national  level  suggests  better  information  on  the 
components  of  the  process  (specific  services  and  activities);  on  the  process  itself  (for 
example,  service  delivery);  and  on  the  final  outcomes  (measured  skills  and  customer 
satisfaction  at  follow-up,  as  well  as  wages  and  employment).  The  basic  lesson  from 
TQM  is  relatively  simple:  "You  can't  manage  what  you  don't  measure."  A  commitment 
to  the  measurement  and  management  of  performance  along  a  variety  of  dimensions  is 
increasingly  seen  as  the  best  means  of  improving  the  bottom  line. 

PERFORMANCE  MANAGEMENT  IN  HEALTH  CARE 

While  the  business  community  has  moved  away  from  simple  "bottom-line"  measures  of 
performance,  the  publicly  funded  health  care  system  has  moved  strongly  toward  attaching 
price  tags  to  services  as  a  means  of  performance  management  and  cost  control.  The 
implementation  of  the  Prospective  Payment  System  (PPS)  for  Medicare  has  raised 
concerns  similar  to  those  in  JTPA  about  the  "unintended  effects"  of  cost  controls: 
unnecessary  admissions  and  lower-quality  care.  But  the  publicly  funded  health  care 
system  also  provides  examples  of  how  information  can  be  used  to  more  finely  tune 
performance  in  a  decentralized  system,  and  how  the  effects  of  performance  standards  can 
be  balanced  through  a  process  of  review  and  local  standard-setting. 

The  Prospective  Payment  System  fPPS) 

In  1983,  in  an  effort  to  contain  spiraJing  health  care  costs,  the  federal  government 
radically  changed  the  ways  in  which  hospitals  and  other  providers  were  paid  for  services. 
With  passage  of  the  Social  Security  amendments,  payment  for  in-patient  Medicare 
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services  was  c.  inged  from  a  retrospective,  cost-based  reimbursement  process  to  the 
prospective  payment  of  a  flat  rate  per  type  of  discharge,  based  on  the  classification  of 
each  case  in  a  "diagnosis-related  group,"  or  DRG.  Under  the  PPS,  rates  are  fixed  and 
determined  in  advance,  and  each  hospital  gains  or  loses  the  difference  between  the 
payment  rate  and  the  actual  cost  of  care. 

At  the  core  of  the  PPS  are  the  DRGs,  designed  to  classify  patients  into  groups  that  are 
"clinically  coherent  and  homogenous  with  respect  to  resource  use."  Their  purpose  is  to 
allow  equitable  payment  across  hospitals  for  comparable  services.  In  a  rough  analogy  to 
JTPA,  the  DRGs  are  part  of  the  process  by  which  hospital  performance  standards 
(payments)  are  adjusted  to  reflect  both  client  characteristics  and  local  conditioa^.  In  the 
PPS  process,  the  base  Medicare  payment  rate  (based  on  an  average  cost  of  care)  is  first 
adjusted  according  to  a  local  wage  index  (to  account  for  variations  in  local  costs),  then 
adjusted  by  a  DRG  weighing  factor  that  represents  the  relative  costliness  of  a  hospital 
discharge  in  that  DRG.  There  are  467  DRGs  currently  in  use,  grouping  several  thou- 
sand individual  diagnoses  (Guterman  and  Dobson,  1986;  Binner,  1986). 

The  DRGs  provide  clear,  quantifiable  measures  of  performance-in  this  case,  in  the  form 
of  cost  targets.  Proponents  of  the  system  argue  that  DRGs  have  slowed  the  growth  of 
hospital  care  costs.  However,  critics  have  charged  that  hospitals  can,  with  relatively 
minor  changes  in  wording,  manipulate  the  DRG  classifications  to  substantially  increase 
the  level  of  payment  (Binner,  1986).  Others  suggest  that  the  PPS  provides  incentives  for 
providers  to  select  patients  who  are  relatively  easy  and  inexpensive  to  treat,  and  to  avoid 
patients  who  are  difficult  or  more  expensive  to  serve;  they  raise  questions  about  the 
equity  and  quality  of  in-patient  care,  and  access  to  postdischarge  services  (Eggers,  1987). 
Finally,  there  is  concern  that  the  DRGs  are  distorting  the  delivery  of  services-that 
patients  are  being  discharged  to  institutions  or  out-patient  care  not  subject  to  the  PPS 
(Guterman  and  Dobson,  1986).  One  conclusion  that  might  be  drawn  is  that  any 
approach  to  the  management  of  care  or  services  will  generate  unintended  consequenc- 
es.^ 

But  for  all  the  criticisms,  the  DRGs  also  represent  an  important  effort  to  categorize  and 
systematically  describe  key  variables  affecting  performance-an  area  in  which  the  JTPA 


Eccles  (1991)  notes  a  number  of  "unintended  effects"  of  business's  traditional  focus  on  financial 
figures,  pointing  not  only  to  the  "short-term  thinking"  of  many  corporate  managers,  but  also  to  the 
manipulation  of  reported  quarterly  earnings  figures  to  satisfy  the  investment  community.  He  comments: 
The  extent  and  severity  of  such  gaming  is  hard  to  document.  But  few  in  management  deny  that  it  goes  on 
or  that  managers'  willingness  to  play  the  earnings  game  calls  into  question  the  very  measures  the  market 
focuses  on  to  determine  stock  prices"  (1991:132).  For  a  more  general  discussion  of  the  "dysfunctional 
consequences"  of  performance  management,  see  Ridg^vay,  1956. 
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system  has  been  consistently  critici2ed.  As  discussed  earlier  in  this  paper,  one  significant 
weakness  of  JTPA's  performance  standards  system  is  the  "looseness"  of  its  data.  Data 
categories  are  broad  and  inclusive  ("dropout,"  "Hispanic,"  etc.),  and  provide  little 
information  about  specific  work  or  education  needs.  As  a  result,  efforts  at  targeting  or 
making  appropriate  adjustments  in  the  standards  often  have  mixed  results.  Similarly, 
program  activities  and  program  outcomes  are  described,  at  best,  in  general  terms 
("classroom  training"  and  "entered  employment").  The  limited  measures  used  in 
employment  and  training  are  one  of  the  reasons  the  field's  research  base  has  remained 
so  underdeveloped;  without  finer  measures,  it  is  difficult  to  establish  meaningful 
comparisons  among  research  projects. 

In  sharp  contrast,  the  DRGs  grow  out  of  and  are  based  on  ongoing  efforts  in  medicine 
and  mental  health  to  establish  consistent  classification  schemes  for  diagnosis.  The  two 
major  systems,  the  International  Classification  of  Diseases  (ICD)  in  medicine  and  the 
Diagnostic  and  Statistical  Manual  (DSM)  in  mental  health,  provide  tools  for  making 
consistent  diagnostic  decisions,  and  for  defining  and  analyzing  research  and  performance 
data  over  time  and  across  different  settings.^^  The  DSM,  ICD  and  DRGs  represent 
major  commitments  of  time  and  resources.  For  example,  the  1980  revisions  to  the  DSM 
took  place  over  a  period  of  years  through  a  process  of  task  forces,  draft  reviews,  field 
trials  and  reliability  studies  (Millon,  1983;  Binner,  1986).  However,  as  the  introduction 
to  the  DSM  notes,  the  manual  "reflects  an  increased  commitment  in  our  field  to  reliance 
on  data  as  the  basis  for  understanding  mental  disorders"  (American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion, 1980:1). 

Peer  Review 

The  peer  review  system  in  Medicare  began  in  the  early  1970s.  In  the  context  of  the  cost- 
reimbursement  form  of  funding  in  use  at  the  time.  Congress  mandated  Professional  Stan- 
dai'ds  Review  Organizations  (PSROs)  to  conduct  utilization  reviews  to  assure  that  the 
provided  services  were  medically  necessary  and  met  quality  standards.  The  PSROs  also 
were  directed  to  conduct  profile  analyses  to  identify  patterns  of  service;  and  to  conduct 
periodic  health  care  research  projects.  The  PSROs  were  open  to  any  physician  in  the 
area,  and  by  the  end  of  the  program  in  the  eaily  1980s,  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  half 
the  physicians  in  the  country  had  joined. 


In  discussing  the  addition  of  diagnostic  criteria  to  the  DSM  pSM-III),  Millon  (1983:808)  notes:  "It  is 
this  very  precision  in  articulating  specific  and  uniform  rules  of  definition  .  .  .  that  makes  the  DSM-III  so 
serviceable  and  potentially  fruitful  also  as  a  research  tool.  Not  only  do  the  criteria  delineate  the  components 
that  will  enable  reasonably  homogeneous  group  assignments,  but  its  application  as  a  standard  national  (and, 
it  is  hoped,  international)  gauge  will  ensure  at  least  a  modicum  of  reliability  and  comparability  among  studies 
undertaken  at  diverse  research  settings." 
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In  1982,  the  PSROs  were  replaced  by  Utilization  and  Quality  Control  Peer  Review 
Organizations  (PROs).  With  establishment  of  the  PPS,  the  PROs  took  on  major  quality 
review  responsibilities.  In  contrast  to  in  the  days  of  cost  reimbursement,  the  primary 
role  of  the  PROs  was  to  guarantee  that  the  quality  of  service  did  not  decline  under  the 
weight  of  cost  controls.  Every  hospital  providing  Medicare  services  was  required  to 
contract  with  a  PRO,  which  was  responsible  for  conducting  admissions  reviews;  reviewing 
subsequent  admissions,  transfers  and  "outlier"  ^  ases;  and  validating  the  hospital-assigned 
DRGs.  If  a  JTPA  analogy  was  to  be  drawn,  the  role  of  the  PROs  might  be  described  as 
reviewing  enrollments  to  ensure  that  creaming  did  not  take  place;  reviewing  quick 
placements  to  ensure  that  appropriate  services  were  provided;  and  reviewing  pre-  and 
posttest  data  to  ensure  that  competency  deficiencies  were  real  and  certifications  valid. 
Where  PROs  found  inappropriate  DRGs  or  unnecessary  admissions,  they  could  deny 
payment.  In  addition,  tilie  PROs  were  responsible  for  selecting  a  quality-of-care  r.^ue 
and  working  to  improve  local  practices  in  that  area.  As  part  of  that  process,  the  PROs 
might  establish  criteria  for  effective  procedures,  conduct  physician  education  activities, 
conduct  special  medical  record  reviews  and  impose  sanctions  where  appr  priate  (Lohr, 
1985;  Graham,  1982).^ 

While  the  results  from  the  PSRO  and  PRO  process  are  mixed-poor  on  cost  control, 
generally  positive  on  improving  quality  of  care  (Lohr,  1985;  Donabedian,  1982>-peer 
review  represents  an  approach  to  performance  management  and  quality  assurance  that 
actively  involves  practitioners  in  the  development  and  enforcement  of  stanc.ards  of 
quality  for  services.  As  Elwood,  et  al.,  (1973)  note,  one  of  the  most  important  and 
unique  characteristics  of  performance  management  in  the  health  care  field  is  the  degree 
to  which  it  is  accomplished  by  individual  providers  and  professional  organizations  (as 
opposed  to  government  bui-eaucracies).  To  the  degree  that  questions  are  regularly  raised 
about  the  quality  and  consistency  of  employment  and  training  services  under  JTPA,  the 
peer  review  process  offers  one  strategy  for  increasing  quality  control  without  entirely 
sacrificing  local  autonomy.^^ 


In  conjunction  wth  medical  societies  and  insurers,  peer-review  systems  were  also  being  established  in 
the  mental  health  field  during  the  same  period.  See,  for  example,  Rodriguez,  1983. 

The  Project  of  the  States  offers  examples  of  one  function  of  a  peer  review  process-the  development  of 
common  standards  and  criteria.  In  those  states  participating  in  the  demonstration,  SDA  working  groups 
define  common  competencies,  develop  criteria  for  assessment  and  select  instruments  for  use,  and  jointly 
review  curricula  against  criteria  developed  by  the  project  (Center  for  Human  Resources,  1991a). 
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MEASURING  "HIGHER-ORDER"  SKILLS  IN  EDUCATION 

The  concepts  of  quality  information  and  peer  review  in  many  ways  lie  at  the  center  of 
the  education  community's  efforts  to  address  the  dual  demands  of  increased  school 
accountability  and  more  appropriate  assessment  of  the  "higher-order"  skills  required  by 
the  high-performance  workplace.  As  in  JTPA,  "accountability"  has  become  a  national 
issue  in  education-one  of  the  central  themes  in  the  America  2000  education  strategy  is 
increased  school  accountability,  in  part  through  development  of  national  achievement 
tests.  At  the  same  time,  educational  researchers  are  increasingly  clear  that  traditional, 
standardized,  multiple-choice  tests  not  only  fail  to  adequately  measure  the  skills  needed 
by  today's  students,  but  also  send  the  wrong  messages  to  educators  about  the  needed 
focus  of  instruction  (National  Commission  on  Testing  and  Public  Policy,  1990;  Resnick 
and  Resnick,  1989;  Haney  and  Madaus,  1989).  One  of  the  key  performance  manage- 
ment challenges  facing  both  JTPA  and  the  education  community  is  how  to  define  and 
assess  the  new  "higher-order"  thinking  and  problem-solving  skills  in  ways  that  are  both 
educationally  appropriate  and  amenable  to  large-scale  reporting. 

In  education,  the  primary  effort  to  address  this  issue  is  through  the  development  of 
statewide  performance-based  assessment  programs  that  use  a  mix  of  strategies  to  ensure 
consistency  and  provide  a  base  for  statewide  reporting.  In  this  context,  examples  of 
performance-based  assessment  are  assessment  of  writing  skills  through  writing  samples, 
or  assessment  of  problem-solving  skills  through  demonstrations.  The  argument  for 
performance  assessment  is  that  it  provides  a  more  direct  and  "authentic"  assessment  of 
an  individual's  skills  than  traditional  tests  because  it  tests  the  application  of  skills  in 
realistic  context  (Center  for  Human  Resources,  1991b,  provides  a  brief  introduction  to 
performance  assessment;  also  see  Resnick  and  Resnick,  1989;  Commission  on  the  Skills 
of  the  American  Workforce,  1990).. 

Among  the  efforts  now  taking  place,  two  have  received  substantial  attention,  though 
neither  has  been  formally  evaluated  (Center  for  Human  Resources,  1991c).  In  Vermont, 
the  state  Department  of  Education  has  been  piloting  a  statewide  performance-based 
assessment  system  in  writing  and  mathematics,  and  is  now  implementing  it  statewide  in 
over  350  schools.  The  system  uses  a  mix  of  assessment  c^pproaches,  including  a  portfolio 
of  each  student's  work,  evaluated  throughout  the  year;  a  single  "best"  piece  at  year's  end; 
and  a  statewide  assessment  in  which  all  fourth-  and  eleventh-grade  students  write  in 
response  to  the  same  "prompt."  As  part  of  the  assessment  process,  approximately  150 
teachers  will  be  trained  in  scoring  techniques  for  math  and  writing  samples,  and  evalua- 
tion teams  of  teachers  will  visit  each  school  to  review  portfolios,  "best"  pieces  and 
prompted  writing  samples. 
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In  Kentucky,  a  somewhat  different  approach  is  being  taken  through  the  development  of  a 
competency-based  and  performance-assessed  curriculum  under  the  auspices  of  the  state's 
1990  Education  Reform  Act.  The  Kentucky  Instructional  Results  Information  System 
incorporates  the  definitions  of  a  series  of  statewide  learning  goals  and  68  'Valued 
outcomes."  Tlie  goals  and  valued  outcomes  will  inform  both  curriculum  revision  and 
assessment.  Once  in  place,  assessment  will  take  two  forms:  "continuous  assessment," 
which  focuses  on  the  instructional  progress  of  individual  students,  and  "accountability 
assessment,"  aimed  at  providing  a  baseline  for  statewide  reporting.  For  both  forms,  three 
types  of  assessments  will  be  used:  an  annual  test  incorporating  a  mix  of  multiple  choice 
and  open-ended  questions  (similar  to  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress); 
a  series  of  performance  tasks;  and  a  portfolio  of  student  work  covering  the  year  as  a 
whole. 

In  both  Kentucky  and  Vermont,  several  key  elements  are  suggestive  for  the  employment 
and  training  system.  First,  of  course,  is  the  movement  toward  performance  assessment. 
To  the  degree  that  JTPA  is  concerned  with  what  participants  are  able  to  (la  it  must 
ensure  that  its  methods  of  assessing  skills  are  appropriate.  Second,  in  both  Kentucky  and 
Vermont,  the  foundation  for  performance  assessment  is  the  careful  definition  of  the  skills 
(competencies)  to  be  assessed.  That  process  took  place  through  a  series  of  statewide 
task  forces  and  working  groups,  involving  teachers,  school  administrators  and  other 
professionals.  As  with  the  peer-review  process  in  health  care,  practitioners  in  the  field 
took  on  a  significant  role  in  defining  the  standards  and  criteria  by  which  institudonal  and 
individual  perfomiance  would  be  measured.  In  the  same  vein,  trained  reviewers, 
particularly  in  Vermont,  are  a  central  element  in  the  performance  assessment  approach; 
the  evaluation  teams  ensure  a  degree  of  consistency  and  quality  across  school  districts. 
As  suggested  earlier,  the  development  of  a  peer-review  process  on  a  state,  regional 
and/or  national  basis  in  order  to  improve  the  quality  and  consistency  of  JTPA's  compe- 
tency and  assessment  systems  is  a  strategy  worth  exploring. 

MOVING  FROM  PERFORMANCE  TO  QUALITY 

What  runs  through  the  literature  in  each  of  these  fields  is  the  difficulty  and  ongoing 
challenge  of  improving  performance  management  beyond  the  simplest  (or  crudest) 
approach  to  measuring  performance.  Despite  the  central  importance  of  accurate  data 
and  record-keeping  in  the  health  care  field,  researchers  estimate  that  20  to  30  percent  of 
hospital  medical  records  are  in  error  (Graham,  1982).  Similarly,  despite  years  of  medical 
research,  there  are  major  gaps  in  the  evidence  linking  specific  treatments  and  outcomes; 
much  of  medicine,  it  would  appear,  is  not  substantiated  by  "c--  -^fic"  evidence 
(Donabedian,  1982),  As  noted  earlier,  the  corporate  comnm.*..^  ^all  struggles  to  find  a 
satisfactory  mix  of  performance  measures  (Eccles,  1991),  and  acceptance  of  the  validity 
and  reliability  of  performance-based  assessment  is  far  from  universal. 
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At  the  same  time,  several  themes  emerge  that  tend  to  reinforce  many  of  the  issues  found 
in  the  Uterature  on  JTPA.  The  first  is  the  importance  of  quality  data  as  the  foundation 
of  any  performance  management  initiative.  Aphorisms,  such  as  "you  can't  manage  what 
you  don't  measure"  and  Vhat  gets  measured  gets  attention,"  reflect  a  basic  truth:  an 
investment  in  performance  management  without  a  concomitant  investment  in  quality 
data  is  an  exercise  in  futility. 

A  second  theme  is  the  involvement  of  professionals  in  the  field  as  active  developers  of 
criteria  and  reviewers  of  performance.  As  the  TQM  gurus  might  suggest,  participation  of 
local  providers  and  state  and  SDA  staff  in  the  evaluation  of  the  training  process  and  the 
development  of  criteria  for  quality  represents  a  means  of  building  their  investment  in 
quality  systems  and  outcomes. 

Both  of  these  approaches  cost  money,  which  has  often  been  a  key  limiting  factor  in 
JTPA's  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  its  systems.  As  such,  the  third  and  final  point  to 
be  drawn  from  this  review  of  "allied"  systems  is  that  the  investment  of  any  system  in  the 
measurement  and  management  of  performance  appears  to  be  proportional  to  the  impor- 
tance of  high-quality  outcomes.  It  may  be  that  the  first  .  tep  toward  improving  JTPA's 
performance  standards  system  should  be  an  assessment  of  the  costs  of  poor  performance 
in  employment  and  training.  Once  these  costs  are  clear,  so  too  may  be  the  investments 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  system's  approach  to  performance  management. 
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VI.  SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 

A  number  of  recommendations  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  this  paper,  identifying 
issues  for  further  research  and  development  by  DOL.  The  recommendations  fall  into 
four  broad  areas. 

EVALUATION  OF  THE  PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS  SYSTEM  AND 
ALTERNATIVES 

One  theme  of  this  paper  is  the  relative  absence  of  solid  research  on  the  performance 
standards  system  as  it  now  stands,  and  of  research  into  alternative  standards  ana  policies. 
Specific  issues  recommended  for  additional  research  and  evaluation  are: 

L  Impact  of  revisions  in  performance.  To  what  degree  has  the  addition  of  the  employ- 
ability  enhancement  rate  and  the  follow-up  standards  led  to  changes  in  the  population 
served  and  the  types  of  services  offered?  To  what  extent  has  the  change  in  standards 
also  led  to  improved  or  weakened  outcomes?  Finally,  what  impact  has  the  relatively 
frequent  change  in  standards  since  1988  had  on  program  management  and  the  quality 
and  effectiveness  of  services? 

2.  Alternative  performance  standards  and  policies.  While  the  existing  research  provides 
some  insight  into  the  impact  of  the  performance  standards  system  as  currently  structured, 
little  research  has  been  conducted  on  alternative  standards  or  policies.  Several  authors 
have  recommended  increased  use  of  target-group  standards  to  increase  service  to  hard- 
to-serve  groups,  and  standards  for  state-level  management  performance.  Both  options 
deserve  investigation,  particularly  the  target-group  option  should  the  proposed  JTPA 
amendments  fail  to  pass.  Similarly,  the  research  has  left  open  the  basic  question  of  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  standards  versus  other  forms  of  performance  management. 
Research  into  the  uses  of  the  incentive  funds  might  point  to  relative  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  performance  standards  as  a  means  of  governance. 

3.  Costs  of  quality.  One  of  the  primary  recommendations  of  the  TQM  literature  is  to 
better  evaluate  the  costs  of  quality.  While  JlPA's  standards  provide  rough  measures  of 
success  and  failure,  and  in  doing  so  average  in  some  of  the  costs  of  failure,  research  into 
the  costs  of  poor-quality  training  and/or  inadequate  or  failed  services  would  provide  a 
cost  baseline  for  decisions  about  quality  improvements  at  both  the  national  and  state 
levels. 
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IMPROVING  THE  QUALITY  OF  DATA 

.  second  major  theme  is  the  need  to  improve  the  quality  of  data  used  in  managing  and 
evaluating  JTPA.  As  a  number  of  the  studies  reviewed  point  out,  the  use  of  broad  data 
categories  and  the  lack  of  data  on  key  characteristics  and/or  services  severely  limit  the 
capacity  of  the  performance  standards  system  to  adjust  for  local  conditions  or  to 
guarantee  consistency  in  reporting.  Also,  the  limited  and  often  inconsistent  data 
available  to  the  system  hamper  efforts  to  compare  research  across  programs  and  settings 
and  to  cumulate  research  findings  in  support  of  specific  conclusions.  Finally,  the  TQM 
hterature  suggests  that  reliance  on  traditional  outcome  measures  handicaps  national  and 
local  efforts  to  assess  and  improve  the  quality  of  services,  and  that  a  broader  array  of 
process  and  quality  measures  should  be  developed. 

One  of  the  primary  research  recommendations,  therefore,  is  to  examine  alternatives  for 
improving  the  quality  of  JTPA  performance  standards  data.  Among  the  issues  to  be 
examined  are:  How  can  the  quality  and  consistency  of  reported  data  be  improved  within 
the  airrent  JTPA  reporting  process?  What  are  the  feasibility,  co.  ts  and  benefits  of 
developing  (with  substantial  field  involvement)  a  classification  system  for  employment 
and  training  to  ensure  consistency  in  definition  of  participant  characteristics,  employment 
barriers,  services  and  outcomes?  What  types  of  "process"  and  "quality"  measures  might 
be  appropriate  for  use  in  tl  ^  employment  and  training  system  at  the  federal,  state  and 
local  levels? 

STRENGTHE^^"^^G  SKILLS  MEASURES  AND  COMPETENCY  SYSTEMS 

A  third  critical  area  for  improvement  is  the  strategies  and  tools  for  assessing  and 
teaching  basic  employability  i  \^Ils.  While  JTPA  h^s  left  much  of  the  development  of 
youth  competency  systems  to  local  disaetion,  evaluators  of  local  competency  systems,  as 
well  as  the  growing  importance  of  skills  attaimnent  as  an  outcome,  suggest  that  a  more 
active  federal  role  is  required.  Two  major  r^cCximiendations  are  made  to  improve  the 
quality  of  performance  management  in  regard  to  employability  competencies: 

1.  Explore  federal  support  for  competency  system  development.  One  of  the  clear 
conclusions  from  the  forthcoming  evaluation  is  that  few  SDAs  have  the  capacity  to 
research  and  develop  employability  competency  systems  that  are  appropriate  for  today's 
skills  and  that  operate  effectively  and  reliably.  Comequently,  DOL  should  explore 
funding  the  development  and  piloting  of  a  series  of  such  systems,  including  oafinitions  of 
needed  skills,  appropriate  performance-based  assessment  strategies,  curricula  and 
instructional  approaches.  These  systems  might  be  disseminated  through  a  national 
replication  effort  and/or  be  offered  as  an  option  for  local  use  much  as  the  DCL 
adjustment  model  is  made  available. 
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2.  Explore  establishnient  of  a  peer-review  system  for  local  programs.  In  support  of  the 
development  of  "model"  employability  competency  systems,  DOL  should  also  explore  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  a  formal  peer-review  structure  within  JTPA  aimed  at  develop- 
ing standards  and  criteria  for  local  programs,  reviewing  local  services  for  quality  of  care, 
and  evaluating  or  certifying  consistent  use  of  new  or  existing  competency  systems. 

REFINING  THE  PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS  MODEL 

The  final  set  of  recommendations  is  aimed  at  continued  "fine  tuning"  of  the  existing 
performance  standards  model.  Two  recommendations  stand  out: 

1.  Examine  the  feasibility  of  developing  regional  adjustment  models  and/or  providing 
support  for  development  of  state-based  models.  The  research  in  Region  V  into  state^ 
based  adjustment  models  demonstrates  the  improved  accuracy  and  flexibility  over  the 
national  model  of  both  state  models  based  on  individual-level  data  and  regional  models 
using  aggregate  data.  As  a  means  of  ensuring  that  model  adjustments  are  appropriate 
and  best  reflect  local  circumstances,  DOL  should  explore  the  feasibility  of  using  regional 
adjustment  models  and/ or  supporting  development  of  additional  state-based  models. 

2.  Examine  the  feasibility  of  provider  adjustment  models.  One  of  the  points  made  in 
several  of  the  studies  is  the  relative  absence  of  adjustments  in  provider  contracts  to 
reflect  service  mix  or  increased  service  to  hard-to-serve  populations.  DOL  should 
ex:.:mine  the  technical  and  policy  options  for  providing  adjustments  to  providers  and 
involving  them  more  directly  in  the  performance  management  process. 
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Table  A-1 

SUMMARY  OF  ESTIMATED  IMPACTS  OF  STATE  PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS  POLICIES 
ON  PERCENTAGE  OF  JTPA  TERMINEES  WITH  VARIOUS  CHARACTERISTICS* 


Adults 

Welfare 
Rccq)icnts 

Dropouts 

Minorities 

Females 

Other 
Barriers  to 
Employment 

55  Years 
and  Older 

Use  of  DOL 
Adjustment  Model 

Increased 
Services 

Increased 
Services 

Adjustment  Procedures 

Specified  in 

Policy 

Increased 
Services 

Decreased 
Services 



Emphasis  on  Exceed- 
ing Standards 

Decreased 
Services 

Decreased 
Services 

Decreased 
Services 

Use  of  6  Percent 
Funds  for  Hard-to- 
Serve 

Increased 
Services 

Decreased 
Services 

Increased 
Services 

State  Policy  for  Serving 
Client  Group 

Increased 
Services 

Increased 
Services 

Increased 
Services 

Incentive  Weight  on 
Cost  Per  Entered  Em- 
ployment Standard 

Decreased 
Services 

Decreased 
Services 

Incentive  Weight  on 
Wage  Standard 

Decreased 
Services 

Increased 
Services 

Increased 
Ser\ices 

Incentive  Weight  on 
Welfare  Standard 
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Table  A-1  (continued) 

SUMMARY  OF  ESTIMATED  IMPACTS  OF  STATE  PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS  POLICIES 
ON  PERCENTAGE  OF  JTPA  TERMINEES  WFTH  VARIOUS  CHARACTERISTICS* 


Youth 

Wdfarc 
Recipients 

Dropouts 

In  School 

Minorities 

Females 

Other 
Barriers  to 
Employment 

Ages 
18  to  21 

Use  of  DOL 

Adjustment 

Model 


Increased 
Services 


Adjustment 
Procedures 
Specified  in 
Policy 


Increased 
Services 


Increased 
Services 


Emphasis  on 

Exceeding 

Standards 


Decreased 
Services 


Decreased 
Services 


Decreased 
Services 


Increased 
Services 


Use  of  6 
Percent  Funds 
for  Hard-to- 
Serve 


Increased 
Services 


Decreased 
Services 


Increased 
Services 


Decreased 
Services 


Decreased 
Services 


State  Policy  for 
Serving  Qient 
Group 


Incentive 
Weight  on  Cost 
Per  Positive 
Termination 
Standard 


Incentive 
Weight  on 
Employment 
Rate  Standard 


Decreased 
Services 


Decreased 
Services 


Decreased 
Services 


Increased 
Services 


Decreased 
Se.  Wees 


Decreased 
Services 


Decreased 
Services 


Source:  Dickinson,  et  al.,  1988:45-46. 

^  Empty  cells  indicate  no  statistically  significant  impact. 
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Table  A-2 

SUMMARY  OF  ESTIMATED  IMPACTS  OF  STATE  PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS  POLICIES 
ON  PERCENTAGE  OF  JTPA  SERVICES  IN  VARIOUS  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES^ 


Adults 

Job  Search 
Assistance 

Basic  Skills 
Training 

Qassroom 
Occupational  Skills 
Training 

On-the-job 
Training 

Average 
Length  of 
Participatioii 

Use  of  DOL  Adjustment 
Model 

Increased 

Adjustment  Procedures 
Specified  in  Policy 

Decreased 

Increased 

Decreased 

Emphasis  on 
Exceeding  Standards 

Decreased 

Increased 

Use  of  6  Percent  Funds 
for  Hard-to-Serve 

Decreased 

Increased 

StBXt  Policy  for  Serving 
Welfare  Recipients 

Increased 

Decreased 

State  Policy  for  Serving 
Dropouts 

Increased 

Decreased 

Increased 

Incentive  Weight  on 
Cost  Per  Entered 
Employment  Standard 

iQcreased 

Incentive  Weight 
on  Wage  Standard 

Increased 

Decreased 
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Table  A-2  (continued) 

SUMMARY  OF  ESTIMATED  IMPACTS  OF  STATE  PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS  POLICIES 
ON  PERCENTAGE  OF  JTPA  SERVICES  IN  VARIOUS  PROGRAM  ACriVITIES* 


Youth 

Job 
Search 
Assistance 

Basic 
Skills 
Training 

Classroom 
Occupational 
Skills 
Training 

On-the- 
job 
Training 

Work 
Experience 

TryOut 
Employment 

Average 
Length  of 
Participation 

Use  of  DOL 

Adiustment 

Model 

Decreased 

Adjustment 
Procedures 
Specified  in 
Policy 

Decreased 

Emphasis  on 

Exceeding 

Standards 

Decreased 

Decreased 

Increased 

Decreased 

Use  of  6  Percent 
Funds  for  Hard- 
to-Serve 

Decreased 

State  Policy  for 
Serving  Welfare 
Recipients 

Increased 

State  Policy  for 
Serving  Dropouts 

Increased 

Decreased 

Increased 

Incentive  Weight 
on  Cost  Per 
Positive 
Termination 
Standard 

Increased 

Incentive  Weight 
on  Employment 
Rate 
Standard 

Source:  Dickinson,  et  al.,  1988:78-81. 

•  Empty  cells  indicate  no  statistically  significant  impact. 
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THE  MISSION  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  NATIONxVL 
HUMAN  RESOURCE  POUCY  FOR  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTHs 

A  Synthesis  with  Recommendations 


Andrew  Hahn,  Evelyn  Ganzglass  and  Gloria  Nagle 
Brandeis  University 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

This  paper  describes  the  evolution  of  our  national  system  of  job  training  and  education 
for  disadvantaged  youth,  culminating  in  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA).  It 
looks  at  how  the  system  is  organized;  its  basic  mission;  and  the  series  of  relationships 
among  federal,  state  and  local  entities  that  affect  how  schools,  employers,  community 
groups  and  job  training  agencies  work  together  and  separately  to  deliver  services  at  the 
local  level.  By  focusing  on  the  organizational  elements  of  the  present  youth-serving 
system  and  how  those  elements  can  affect  the  quality  of  local  semces,  the  paper 
identifies  what  is  known  and  not  knovra  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  present  system; 
describes  possible  new  policy  directions;  and  illustrates  how  gaps  in  our  knowledge  might 
be  filled  by  new  research,  demonstrations  and  evaluations  sponsored  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  (DOL). 

As  this  paper  is  written,  amendments  have  been  submitted  in  Congress  to  improve  JTPA 
and  shore  up  fiscal  and  management  proolems  that  have  been  revealed  not  only  by 
internal  audits  conducted  by  DOL,  but  by  outside  watchdog  agencies  and  commentators 
as  well.  These  amendments  include  various  proposals  that  would  alter  the  services 
provided  to  disadvantaged  youth-possibly  affecting  the  payments  service  providers 
receive,  targeting,  allocation  formulae,  contracting  techniques,  and  even  the  termination 
of  the  enabling  legislation  itself  through  new  "sunset"  provisions  (Gainer,  1986;  DOL, 
1989, 1991a;  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office,  1989a). 
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In  addition,  other  bills  have  recently  passed  (such  as  the  National  and  Community 
Service  Act  of  1990),  are  pending  or  are  likely  to  be  submitted  that  will  affect  policy  on 
apprenticeship,  the  school-to-college  link  and  vocational  education.  Also,  some  in  Con- 
gress are  considering  new  legislation  to  link  services  covered  in  non-JTPA  youth  imtia- 
tives  or  to  coordinate  the  activities  that  are  now  divided  between  DOL  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Finally,  with  the  coming  elections,  advocacy  and  public  interest 
groups  will  likely  generate  new  proposals  for  youth  legislation  apart  from  the  JTPA 
framework. 

With  all  this  legislative  activity,  we  believe  it  is  an  especially  useful  time  to  consider  the 
roots  of  the  youth  components  of  JTPA,  review  their  historical  origins,  and  identify 
relevant  lessons  from  allied  fields  and  the  experience  of  other  countries.  This  review  will 
become  especially  relevant  if  Congress  or  the  administration  succeeds  in  introducing 
sunset  provisions  to  the  present  JTPA  system.  Such  a  change  would  warrant  a  full-scale 
review  of  the  basic  JTPA  system  and  a*^  examination  of  such  questions  as  whether  a 
dedicated  youth  program  should  be  created  within  existing  legislation  or  should  reside 
separately. 

This  paper  is  intended  to  provide  a  framework  and  a  way  of  thinking  about  these 
knowledge  development  opportunities.  The  purpose  is  not  to  advocate  a  particular 
constellation  of  national  human  resource  policies  for  "at-risk"  youth  but  rather  to  help 
frame  future  discourse  and  stimulate  new  investments  in  knowledge  development. 

The  paper  develops  two  central  points.  The  first  is  that  the  very  structure  pf  Qur 
national  human  resource  svstem  has  profound  impacts  on  the  quality  pf  iQCal  service 
Hp.liverv:  thu<i  the,  structure  and  mission  of  vouth  manpower  nolicv  must  be  examined 
np.rindicallv  to  ensure  that  national  goals  are  beinj^  adequately  met.  This  point  may 
seem  obvious  until  one  realizes  that  most  policy  development  in  this  field  is  aimed  at 
shoring  up  parts  of  the  present  system  rather  than  considering  how  all  the  pieces  fit 
together  or  how  alternatives  to  the  system  might  work.  The  second  point  builds  on  the 
first-that  n^w  Kn^y^lf      development  investments  should  at  least  parti^^lly  he  informed 
hy  "romparativr  p"b1ir  policy"  analysis.  This  type  of  analysis  would  draw  insights  from 
development  in  other  domestic  social  policy  spheres  as  well  as  international  experiences 
of  interest. 

The  paper's  framework  is  drawn  from  the  political  science  field.  The  framework  reflects 
the  choices  national  governments  make  with  respect  to  four  factors:  (1)  the  scope  of 
particular  social  welfare  policies,  in  this  case  youth  human  resource  policy;  (2)  the 
distribution  of  services;  (3)  the  policy  instruments  used  by  the  national  government;  and 
(4)  the  degree  to  which  the  central  government  balances  restraint  with  a  willingness  to 
innovate. 
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IL  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  IN  THE  MODERN  ERA 

A  flood  of  youth-oriented  human  resource  legislation  and  programs  has  risen  in  the 
United  States  since  the  New  Deal,  but  many  observers  contend  that  neither  legislators 
nor  programmers  have  been  clear  or  consistent  about  the  purpose  of  employment  and 
training  poHcy  for  youth.  At  the  national  level,  confusion  has  led  to  a  proliferation  of 
programs  that  often  have  contradictory  aims;  at  the  local  level,  there  has  been  disagree- 
ment among  and  between  practitioners  and  policymakers  regarding  fundamental  policy 
questions,  such  as  who  should  decide  what  segment  of  the  youth  population  to  serve  and 
how  best  to  serve  them. 

The  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  quotes  the  enabling  JTPA  legislation  as 
saying  that  the  act  was  intended  to  provide  training  programs  to  "economically  disadvan- 
taged individuals  and  other  individuals  facing  serious  barriers  to  employment,"  but  goes 
on  to  characterize  the  legislation  as  providing  "only  general  guidance  on  how  the 
program  is  to  be  targeted  among  this  large  eligible  population"  (1990a:12).  The  JTPA 
Advisory  Committee  (DOL,  1989)  acknowledges  the  "looseness"  in  the  basic  mission 
statement  of  JTPA  and  the  degree  of  discretion  local  entities  have  in  deciding  which 
services  should  be  delivered  to  which  populations.  However,  many  slate  government 
representatives  and  local  practitioners  have  resisted  a  stronger  federal  hand  in  setting 
targeting  requirements  or  performance  standards  that  ultimately  affect  the  choice  of 
services  delivered  to  target  groups. 

Some  scholars  have  suggested  that  there  has  always  been  a  gap  between  the  theoretical 
underpinnings  of  U.S.  manpower  policy  and  the  institutions  that  have  been  developed  in 
response  to  national  and  local  human  resource  needs.  Consider  economist  Osterman's 
(1988)  review  of  the  history  of  job  training  programs. 

Osterman  describes  how  one  school  of  thought  among  economists  in  the  1950s  and  early 
1960s  led  to  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  (MDTA)  of  1962.  That 
school  anticipated  significant  "structural  unemployment,"  unemployment  caused  by 
technical  changes  in  the  economy  that  make  the  skills  of  some  workers  obsolete.  MDTA 
was  passed  to  help  these  workers  acquire  new  skills  in  the  face  of  rapidly  changing 
workplace  technology- 
Other  economists  disagreed,  stating  that  the  so-called  "skills  mismatch"  would  largely 
take  care  of  itself  if  the  economy  grew  and  labor  markets  performed  well.  This  "human 
capital"  school  of  economists  had  a  simple  and  straightforward  idea:  poverty  was  caused 
by  low  levels  of  education  and  training;  therefore,  if  people  could  have  their  skills 
upgraded,  they  would  be  rewarded  by  finding  well-paying  jobs  in  the  labor  market.  With 
periods  of  low  unemployment  in  the  middle  to  late  1960s,  this  school  gained  prominence 
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and  the  countercyclical  approach  of  MDTA  was  gradually  transformed  to  fit  their  theory 
of  human  capital  formation.  Beginning  with  the  War  on  Poverty  programs,  the  human 
capital  school  was  enshrined  in  federal  approaches  to  low-income  workers  and  youth. 
The  programs  were  created  to  provide  poor  young  people  with  remedial  education,  labor 
market  preparation,  skills  training  and  other  "supply-side"  interventions. 

Osterman  concludes  his  brief  history  with  the  sobering  observation  that  poor  and 
marginal  results  from  many  of  these  programs  and  an  ideological  attack  on  the  modern 
welfare  state  have  combined  to  discredit  the  antipoverty  and  human  capital  approaches 
to  skills  upgrading.  While  he  describes  the  present  era  as  still  dominated  by  human 
capital  approaches  to  youth  development,  he  also  sees  the  country  searching  for  a  new 
theory  that  would  help  explain  such  phenomena  as  the  existence  of  low-wage  working 
poor  and  jobless  youth  locked  in  neighborhoods  of  concentrated  poverty.  Those  who 
allege  failure  of  human  capital  apjDroaches  are  not  drawn  exclusively  from  one  political 
wing  or  another.  In  fact,  th'^  limitations  of  the  human  capital  approach  have  been  cited 
by  some  as  a  call  for  less  government  (e.g.,  Murray,  1984)  and  by  others  as  evidence  of  a 
need  for  a  more  comprehensive  approach  to  youth  problems,  starting  with  a  strong 
prevention  component  (e.g.,  W.T.  Grant  Foundation,  1988b). 

In  our  assessment  of  the  effects  of  changes  in  the  manpower  system  on  the  organization 
of  programs,  the  relationships  among  federal,  state  and  local  communities,  and  the 
quality  of  local  service  delivery,  we  attempt  to  address  a  primary  question:  Has  new 
legislation  radically  altered  previous  delivery  systems  or  has  the  "system"  evolved  logically 
through  a  progression  of  steps,  each  building  on  the  other,  leading  to  consistency  in  local 
operations?  We  argue  that,  despite  the  weak  theoretical  underpinnings  of  the  system 
and  notwithstanding  rampant  disagreement  in  the  field  about  even  the  most  basic 
structural  questions  (e.g.,  who  should  decide  who  should  be  served  and  how),  the 
characterization  of  a  logically  developing  system  is  largely  accurate. 

Despite  the  gaps  between  theory  and  institutional  responses,  there  has  been  remarkable 
consistency  in  the  ideology  and  organizational  shape  of  American  youth  training  policy. 
This  consistency  is  reflected  in  five  major  ways: 

■  There  has  been  an  unwavering  belief  that  employment  and  training  are  private 
matters,  best  left  to  individuals  and  the  marketplace.  It  follows  then  that  the 
organization  of  manpower  policy  has  not  actively  intervened  with  the  private  side 
of  the  labor  market.  Supply-side  policies  focused  on  changing  clients  have 
dominated  youth  development  policy. 

■  There  is  an  associated  belief  that  government  should  step  in  only  when  unusual 
circumstances  dictate  its  presence.  This  involvement  is  then  seen  as  transitory, 
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rather  than  as  part  of  the  permanent  public  policy  landscape.  Empowered  by  the 
notion  that  manpower  policy  should  be  dynamic  and  responsive,  administrations 
have  felt  free  to  alter  the  system  every  four  years.  Seriom  consideration  of  a 
f)ermanent  youth  training  policy  has  not  developed. 

■  Youth  programs  have  been  add-ons  and  adjustments  to  a  delivery  system  original- 
ly created  for  adults,  sometimes  with  inappropriate  results. 

■  Fragmentation  of  responsibility  at  the  federal  level  has  been  a  cornerstone  of 
federal  youth  policy. 

■  Since  MDTA,  youth  programs  have  generally  been  locally  managed  and  federally 
funded.  Even  in  the  New  Deal  era,  the  federal  government  deferred  to  the 
states  and  local  governments  for  assistance  aimed  at  the  subset  of  the  needy  who 
were  thought  to  be  persistently  poor.  As  for  private  sector  involvement  in  job 
training,  it  has  grown  gradually  rather  than  dramatically,  starting  with  the  Con^.- 
prehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA). 

All  these  themes  are  developed  in  the  brief  historical  overview  of  youth  programming 
that  follows. 

The  modern  era  of  youth  employment  and  training  policy  has  its  roots  in  the  New  Deal. 
At  that  time,  the  most  dramatic  market  failure  of  this  century,  if  not  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  had  set  off  the  Great  Depression,  a  period  when  unemployment  rose  to  almost 
25  percent.  The  federal  government  responded  with  massive  public  works  and  income- 
support  programs  that  bolstered  the  economic  security  of  a  large  number  of  American 
families. 

It  is  important  to  consider  that  the  New  Deal  programs  that  were  put  into  place  as  a 
result  of  the  Great  Depression  primarily  helped  the  mainstream  working  population. 
Some  writers  (Bullock,  1985;  Levitan  and  Taggart,  1976)  have  commented  that  the  New 
Deal  initiatives  were  only  marginally  helpful  to  African  Americans.  Equally  important, 
the  federal  government  relegated  responsibility  for  the  able-bodied,  chronically  depen- 
dent population  (what  we  would  call  today  the  population  served  by  work-welfare 
programs)  to  state  and  local  governments.  The  National  Conference  on  Social  Welfare 
(1985:18)  cites  the  committee  responsible  for  drafting  the  Social  Security  legislation  of 
the  New  Deal  era  (emphasis  added): 

"With  the  federal  government  carrying  so  much  of  the  burden  for  pure 
unemployment,  the  state  and  local  government  we  believe  should  resuriie 
responsibility  for  relief.  The  families  that  have  always  been  partially  or 
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wholly  dependent  on  others  for  support  can  best  be  assisted  through  the 
tried  procedures  of  social  case  work,  with  its  individualized  treatment." 

"The  families  that  have  always  been  partially  or  wholly  dependent  on  others  for  suppwrt" 
is  a  good  description  of  the  chronically  unemployed-a  group  that  became  the  major 
target  population  of  federally  funded  employment  and  training  programs  developed 
during  the  Great  Society  era.  This  expansionary  period  (1961-1973)  was  the  start  of  the 
modern  era  of  federally  funded  employment  and  ti-aining  programs--a  period  typified  by 
a  strong  federal  role  and  the  development  of  diverse  and  broadly  based  employment  and 
manpower  development  programs  for  the  structxu-ally  tmemployed  (Haveman,  1977; 
Levitan  and  Taggart,  1976;  Mangum,  1973). 

This  period  was  foUowed  by  the  CETA  period  (1973-1981).  The  CETA  decade  was 
characterized  by  an  attempt  to  consolidate  and  decentralize  the  diverse  federal  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  developed  in  the  1960s,  and  by  the  proliferation  of  counter- 
cyclical public  service  employment  (PSE)  to  accommodate  a  large  influx  of  new  entrants 
into  the  labor  market  during  a  time  of  slow  economic  growth. 

Following  CETA,  manpower  policy  entered  the  present  JTPA  period  (1981  to  the 
present).  This  period  has  been  characterized  by  a  significant  cutback  in  federal  funding, 
primarily  due  to  the  elimination  of  PSE,  by  tlie  transfer  of  substantial  administrative 
responsibility  from  the  federal  government  to  state  and  local  governments,  and  by  a 
renewed  emphasis  on  private  mechanisms  to  correct  market  failures. 

Throughout  this  history,  the  target  groups  shifted  along  with  changes  in  federal  manpow- 
er policy.  We  noted  earlier  that  in  the  early  1960s,  policymakers  at  the  national  level 
began  to  address  the  problems  of  the  chrr  lically  unemployed:  those  who  experience 
long-term  unemployment  or  underemployment  even  in  times  of  economic  prosperity. 
This  expansionary  period  of  the  1960s  was  highlighted  in  1962  by  the  passage  of  MDTA, 
which  was  designed  to  retrain  experienced  workers  displaced  by  technological  change. 
By  1963,  however,  youth  unemployment  was  becoming  a  special  concern,  as  youth 
joblessness  rose  to  three  times  the  national  average.  Black  youth  unemployment  was 
more  than  twice  the  national  average  for  youth,  and  many  older  unemployed  workers 
were  lacking  basic  skills.  Youth  training  and  basic  literacy  training  were  therefore  added 
to  the  MDTA  mission.  But  it  is  important  to  consider  that  these  enrichments  were  seen 
as  an  afterthought  or  as  a  temporary  adjustment  to  a  response  originallv  crafted  for 
gdults. 

By  1966,-  MDTA  had  become  part  of  the  War  on  Poverty,  \N^ich  was  launched  by 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  in  1964.  Sixty-five  percent  of  MDTA  training  positions  had  to 
be  filled  by  the  disadvantaged,  defined  as  a  person  with  two  or  more  of  the  following 
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characteristics:  nonwhite,  not  a  high  school  graduate,  unemployed  for  at  least  15  weeks, 
under  age  22  or  over  age  44,  and  handicapped  or  a  recipient  of  public  assistance. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  War  on  Poverty  was  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  which 
established  three  employment  and  job  training  programs  for  youth.  The  Job  Corps 
provided  disadvantaged  16-  to  21 -year-olds  with  occupational  skills  training,  remedial 
educatior  health  care  and  counseling  in  a  residential  setting  for  up  to  two  years.  The 
Job  Corps,  01  course,  has  endured  to  the  present  day.  The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
(NYC)  provided  subsidized  summer  and  year-round  community  jobs  for  low-income 
youth.  This  subsidized  jobs  strategy  for  youth  later  flourished  under  CETA  but  was 
greatly  curtailed  under  JTPA,  except  for  the  summer  jobs  component,  \^^ich  today  has 
become  the  largest  American  youth  program,  the  Summer  Youth  Training  and  Employ- 
ment Program.  Interestingly,  a  Work/Study  program  was  also  set  up  during  this  era  to 
help  college  youth  from  poor  families.  Today,  the  latter  emphasis  has  remained  with  the 
federal  education  bureaucracy  (the  TRIO  programs)  rather  than  with  DOL,  whose 
current  programs  are  largely  concerned  with  the  school-tc-work  transition  rather  than  the 
school-to-school  approach. 

Where  did  responsibility  and  accountability  lie  during  the  expansionary  period  of  youth 
programming?  The  1960s  generated  many  diverse  new  initiatives  primarily  aimed  at 
helping  the  disadvantaged  worker  overcome  labor  market  difficulties.  Responsibility  and 
administration  of  the  various  programs  were,  from  the  outset,  scattered  throughout 
different  federal  government  agencies.  For  example,  the  Office  of  Equal  Opportunity 
had  been  given  responsibility  for  the  Job  Corps,  Head  Start  and  the  Community  Action 
Program.  DOL  had  responsibility  for  NYC  and  MDTA.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  had  responsibility  for  the  various  educational  initiatives.  Among 
the  major  challenges  today  is  makmg  coordinated  strategies  work  at  the  federal,  state 
and  substate  levels-a  task  necessitated  by  the  piecemeal  approach  crafted  by  early 
human  resource  planners. 

Not  surprisingly,  one  goal  of  the  Nixon  administration,  which  assumed  office  in  1969,  was 
to  consolidate  and  decentralize  the  complex  network  of  employment  and  training 
programs  created  in  the  1960s.  Pressed  by  the  recession  of  1970-71,  the  administration's 
attention  was  initially  directed  to  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971,  which 
established  a  Public  Employment  Program  (PEP).  PEP  funded  jobs  with  state  and  local 
governments  and  nonprofit  organizations.  With  substantial  federal  funds  for  jobs 
available  under  PEP,  mayors  and  governors  placed  a  high  priority  on  controlling 
employment  and  training  resources.  The  term  public  semce  employment  (PSE)  first 
came  into  widespread  use  at  this  time,  and  PSE  was  carried  over  into  the  consolidation 
effort,  CETA. 
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CETA  became  law  in  December  1973  as  a  locally  managed,  federally  funded  training 
and  PSE  program.  In  this  respect,  CETA  was  similar  to  JTPA,  which  replaced  it.  Title  I 
of  CETA  authorized  funds  for  training  programs:  classroom  training,  on-the-job  training 
(OJT)  and  work  experience.  Titles  II-D  and  VI  of  CETA  provided  for  PSE. 

The  Carter  administration  and  Congress  authorized  a  major  expansion  of  PSE  slots  in 
1977-78.  The  additional  funding,  most  of  which  was  targeted  to  the  countercyclical  Title 
VI  program,  increased  job  slots  from  310,000  to  725,000.  In  fiscal  year  1980,  approxi- 
mately $3.8  billion,  or  41  percent  of  CETA's  $8.9  billion  in  outlays,  went  to  PSE.  In  all, 
the  PSE  components  of  CETA  served  more  than  3  million  participants  from  1973  to 
1981,  with  outlays  of  $26.5  billion.  Although  the  majority  of  CETA  funds  went  to 
training  youth  and  ?dults,  the  PSE  component  of  the  program  received  the  lion's  share  of 
publicity,  much  of  it  bad. 

In  1977,  the  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstrations  Project  Act  (YEDPA)  was  enacted, 
gi-eatly  expanding  funding  for  training  and  employment  of  youth  (Hahn  and  Lerman, 
1984;  Betsey,  et  al.,  1985).  The  Carter  administration  also  implemented  measures  to 
encourage  private  expansion  of  jobs  through  the  New  Job  Tax  Credit  in  1977  and  the 
Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit  in  1978.  The  latter,  greatly  underutilized,  was  aimed  at 
helping  certain  categories  of  young  and  adult  workers  (National  Commission  for 
Employment  Policy,  1981). 

In  1978,  CETA  was  amended  to  encourage  greater  private  sector  involvement.  The 
Private  Sector  Initiatives  Program  called  for  the  development  of  Private  Industry 
Councils  (PICs)  to  advise  prime  sponsors  (the  operators  of  CETA  programs)  on  existing 
programs,  to  develop  and  administer  new  training  programs,  and  to  improve  the  links 
between  the  CETA  system  and  Ihe  private  sector,  aimed  at  stimulating  private  hiring  of 
CETA  eligibles.  The  legislation  mandated  that  a  majority  of  PIC  members  be  from  the 
private  sector.  Additional  PIC  members  included  labor  unions,  educational  institutions, 
community-based  organizations,  employment  services,  and  other  federal  and  local 
agencies.  The  private  sector  initiatives  begun  in  the  employment  and  training  area  under 
the  Carter  administration  were  intensified  under  the  Reagan  administration. 

Federal  funding  of  employment  and  training  programs  was  cut  back  drastically  in  the 
1980s,  primarily  because  of  the  elimination  of  all  PSE  in  1981.  In  October  1982,  during 
a  period  of  economic  recession,  CETA  was  replaced  by  JTPA,  primarily  a  preemploy- 
ment  program,  featuring  job  search  instruction,  job  placement,  and  short-term  vocational 
and  skills  training.  Under  JTPA.  there  are  limited  work  experience  components,  in 
contrast  to  its  predecessor,  CETA.  which  had  a  strong  public  work  experience  dimension. 
JTPA's  first-year  appropriation  was  $3.7  billion,  far  short  of  CETA's  $8.1  billion 
appropriation  in  1980. 
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On  the  administrative  front,  JTPA  transferred  substantial  federal  administrative  responsi- 
bilities to  the  states,  but  retained  federal  responsibility  for  financing,  monitoring  and 
technical  assistance.  JTPA  requires  states  to  establish  a  State  Job  Training  Coordinating 
Council  to  recommend  the  coverage  of  service  delivery  areas  (SDAs),  plan  the  coordina- 
tion of  services,  review  local  plans,  adapt  performance  standards  to  state  needs  and  make 
annual  reports  to  the  governor. 

Other  state  functions  involve  administration  of  the  performance  management  system, 
including  oversight  to  ensure  compliance  with  federal  laws  and  mandates.  The  role  of 
the  private  sector  was  enhanced  by  assigning  PICs,  which  are  dominated  y  private 
business,  the  responsibility  of  working  with  local  government  officials  to  distribute  JTPA 
training  funds  and  decide,  within  federal  parameters,  who  should  be  served  by  local 
service  providers. 

The  entire  JTPA  system,  including  the  youth  components,  came  under  review  in  1989. 
The  JTPA  Advisory  Committee  (DOL,  1989)  examined  and  endorsed  the  JTPA  human 
resource  framework,  but  made  28  recommendations  for  improving  the  system  so  it  could 
better  address  the  training  needs  of  the  1990s  and  the  next  century.  Seven  were 
considered  key: 

■  Target  the  program  more  directly  to  disadvantaged  persons  with  multiple  bp/ners 
to  employment,  especially  serious  skills  deficiencies. 

■  Individualize  and  substantially  intensify  the  quality  of  services  provided. 

■  Realign  the  services  currently  authorized  for  youth  into  a  new,  consolidated  year- 
round  program  title  with  increased  funding. 

■  Redesign  outcome  measures  to  reflect  more  accurately  the  program's  goal  of 
increasing  the  long-term  economic  self-sufficiency  of  participants. 

■  Substantially  relax  program  constraints  to  increase  the  responsiveness  of  the 
system  and  to  improve  its  capacity  for  effectively  serang  participants  with  serious 
barriers  to  employment. 

■  Increase  the  productivity  of  the  system  by  undertaking  a  major  training  and 
research  effort  to  improve  program  quality  and  build  the  capacity  of  staff  who 
administer  and  deliver  tho  program  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 
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■  Create  expanded  public/private  partnership  arrangements  to  achieve  linkages 
between  JTPA  and  other  human  resource  programs  in  order  to  serve  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  eligible  population  more  effectively  with  a  broader  rang^.  of 
services. 
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III.  UNDERSTANDING  AMERICAN  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 
POLICY:  A  FRAMEWORK 

Political  scientists  offer  many  analytic  frameworks  for  studying  national  policies.  The 
framework  of  Heidenlieimer,  et  al.,  (1983)  is  particularly  useful  for  the  youth  manpower 
system.  They  describe  a  four-factor  framework  beginning  with  choices  of  scope,  i.e.,  the 
dividing  line  governments  establish  between  public  and  private  responsibilities.  In  the 
American  human  resource  field,  for  example,  we  have  chosen  as  our  public  responsibility 
to  assist  low-income  youth,  but  ^nly  in  ways  that  minimize  interference  with  labor 
markets.  Participation  in  the  private  economy  is  seen  as  a  private  choice  made  by  young 
people;  markets,  in  the  American  context,  are  best  left  alone  and  unfettered. 

The  next  factor  in  the  Heidenheimer,  et  al.,  framework  involves  choices  of  distribution. 
which  refers  to  the  many  questions  of  fairness,  equity  and  efficiency  implicit  in  all  policy 
formulations.  Good  examples  in  JTPA  are  the  law's  provisions  for  targeting  economical- 
ly disadvantaged  youth,  and  the  funding  formula  that  distributes  funds  based  partly  on 
local  unemployment  levels.  Do  these  criteria  work,  in  terms  of  equity,  v^nen  poor  people 
are  crowded  in  neighborhoods  of  persistent  poverty?  How  does  income  testing  work  in 
school  settings-the  single  largest  provider  of  JTPA  youth  services-when  there  is 
reluctance  to  determine  income  eligibility?  What  happens  when  many  youth  are  just 
over  the  income  notch  of  eligibility?  What  about  the  reputation  of  JTPA  as  a  system 
that  "creams,"  i.e.,  chooses  to  serve  only  the  most  able  of  the  eligibles?  These  are  all 
issues  of  distribution. 

Consider  the  third  factor,  choices  of  policy  instruments,  the  tools  governments  choose  for 
their  policy  interventions.  In  the  United  States,  we  rely  on  a  complex  set  of  relationships 
among  federal  authorities,  governors,  state  coordinating  councils,  local  PICs,  SDAs  and 
the  vendors  who  actually  deliver  services  (such  as  schools,  community-based  organiza- 
tions, community  colleges  and  private  firms).  We  use  financial  set-a^.ides,  mandates, 
performance  standards  and  other  policy  instruments  to  make  the  partnerships  work. 

McDonnell  and  Elmore  (1987)  describe  four  general  categories  of  policy  instruments: 

■  Mandates,  or  "rules  governing  the  action  of  individuals  and  agencies,  intended  to 
produce  compliance."  There  are  many  examples  of  JTPA  mandates,  ranging  from 
income  eligibility  requirements  to  performance-based  contracting. 

■  Inducements,  or  the  "transfer  of  money  to  individuals  or  agencies  in  return  for 
certain  actions."  The  8  p)ercent  set-aside  and  sp)ecial  funds  for  coordinated 
strategies  at  the  state  level  are  examples  of  inducements. 
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■  Capacity-building,  or  the  transfer  of  funds  for  upgrading  intellectual  capital, 
human  resources  and  materials.  The  DOL  investment  in  technical  assistance, 
practitioner-oriented  dissemination  and  research  are  all  elements  of  capacity- 
building. 

■  System-changing  activities,  or  the  "transfer  of  authority  among  individuals  and 
agencies  to  alter  the  system  by  which  public  goods  and  services  are  delivered." 
This  factor  lies  at  the  heart  of  what  JTPA  policymakers  try  to  do  when  they 
support  comprehensive  youth  initiatives  at  the  local  level,  such  as  the  multisite 
Youth  Opportunities  Unlimited  demonstration,  or  when  they  promote  coordina- 
tion between  the  Family  Support  Act  and  JTPA. 

The  final  factor  in  the  Heidenheimer,  et  al.,  framework  is  choices  of  restraint  and 
innovation.  What  is  the  balance  between  regulation  (restraint)  and  innovation,  experi- 
mentation and  loosening  of  requirements?  How  do  such  questions,  for  example, 
translate  into  the  roles  and  responsibilities  DOL  chooses  for  itself?  How  much  should 
the  federal  government  prescribe  versus  recommend;  what  is  the  balance  between  the 
roles  of  cheerleader  and  tough  cop?  In  the  decentralized  JTPA  system,  in  which  federal- 
state  relationships  are  often  touchy,  the  balance  between  innovation  and  restraint  often 
turns  on  issues  of  authority  and  interpretation  of  the  federal /state  role. 

CHOICES  OF  SCOPE 

Where  is  the  dividing  line  between  public  and  private  responsibility  in  contemporary 
youth  manpower  policy?  Is  the  publicly  financed  American  system  of  employment  and 
training  services  for  youth  big  or  small?  Before  trying  to  answer  these  questions,  it  is 
important  to  consider  whether  there  even  is.  an  American  job  training  system  to  describe. 

Federal  employment  and  training  policy  for  youth  is  just  one  component  in  a  broader 
array  of  human  resource  programs  that  encompass  public  education,  especially  the  career 
education,  counseling  and  guidance  components  of  secondary  schools;  the  separate 
vocational  education  system,  with  its  recent  amendments  requiring  state  coordination  and 
targeting  of  services  to  the  lowest-income  populations;  higher  education,  especially 
commurky  colleges  and  proprietary  schools  (not  to  mention  the  entire  system  of 
financif^d  ^'id  in  the  form  of  grants  and  loan  programs);  private  training,  which  goes  on 
daily  in  the  workplace;  work-welfare  policy  and  programs;  and  community-based 
programs  (GAO,  1990b;  American  Vocational  Association,  1990).  The  "system"  of  job 
training  for  economically  disadvantaged  young  people  in  the  United  States  might  be 
better  characterized  as  a  galaxy  of  planetary  systems,  each  having  its  own  unique  history, 
policy  debates,  linkages  with  other  systems  and  performance  records. 
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For  the  majority  of  Americans,  employment  is  a  private  matter  between  the  mdividual 
and  a  private  employer.  Americans  have  a  deeply  felt  belief  that,  excepting  imtial 
preparation  for  working  by  public  education,  the  responsibility  for  developmg  mani>ower 
resources  lies  with  individuals,  their  famUies  and  employers.  Employer-based  traimng 
activities  therefore  account  for  the  bulk  of  training  the  existing  work  force.  Estmiates  on 
money  devoted  amiually  to  private  trainin,*^  range  as  high  as  $250  billion,  with  perhaps 
$25  billion  spent  on  young  workers  (Lynch,  1989;  Camevale  and  Gainer,  1989). 

Despite  these  broad  estimates,  not  much  is  known  about  the  actual  scale  of  youth 
training  in  the  regulai-  economy  or  the  motivations  of  firms  providing  the  U-aimng. 
Distin^ishing  between  private  and  public  training  is  itself  a  difficult  task  (for  example, 
many  proprietary  schools  enjoy  public  subsidies  primarily  but  not  exclmively  through 
federal  sources).  Lynch  (1989)  has  tried  to  derive  reliable  estimates  of  the  numbers  of 
young  people  who  receive  private  training  in  the  United  States.  Using  the  National 
Longitudinal  Survey  of  Youth  cohort  (all  youth  who  were  between  14  and  21  years  of 
aee  at  the  end  of  1978)  and  restricting  the  sample  to  people  who  completed  their 
schooling  by  the  1980  interview,  she  found  that  between  1978  and  1983,  op]y  one  m  four 
y.lPg  A^mericans  w^r.  invoived  in  privat^_tmmin£.  This  included  a  significant  number 
S^re  involved  in  trainingThat  w^s  provided  off-site  (for  example,  business  colleges 
barber  or  beauty  schools,  nurses  programs  and  training  institutes);  a  smaller  number  who 
were  engaged  in  training  at  the  job  site;  and  a  much  smaller  number  who  were  m  formal 
apprenticeship  programs.  Lynch  finds  that  race  and  sex  influenced  the  probability  of 
receiving  different  types  of  training;  she  notes  that  women  and  nonwhites  were  much  less 
likely  to  receive  training  within  a  firm,  either  through  an  apprenticeship  or  other  forms 
of  OJT.  For  example,  only  2  percent  of  all  nonwhite  youth  were  in  on-site  private 
training,  half  the  4  percent  figure  for  white  youth. 

Bartei  (1989)  has  looked  at  formal  employee  training  programs  from  a  sample  of  493 
businesses  to  answer  the  question,  "why  do  companies  invest  in  training?    She  finds  that 
the  "profit  maximization"  model  reliably  predicts  which  companies  will  provide  training 
for  workers  and  which  will  not:  "Large  companies,  those  introducing  new  technology, 
and  those  with  a  high  proportion  of  internal  promotion  were  more  likely  to  have  formal 
training  programs"  (1989:27).  These  findings  help  explain  why  only  6  percent  of  youth 
receive  on-sL  training  in  the  private  sector.  As  the  Holzer  paper  in  this  series  shows, 
mo^  flr^s  n  the  youth  labor  market  are  small,  "low-tech"  and  offer  few  opportumties  for 
Tdvanc^ent  Bartei  concludes  about  both  youth  and  adults  that  "if  the  goal  is  to  ensure 
that  virtually  all  American  workers  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  formal  training 
programs  at  the  worksite  .  .  .  there  is  not  enough  training"  (1989:27).  She  suggests  that 


'  See  Holzer,  this  volume. 
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special  incentives  wiU  be  required  to  increase  the  perceived  marginal  return  or  to  lower 
the  marginal  cost  of  training,  if  more  widespread  training  is  the  goal. 

Vaughan  and  Berryman  (1989)  disagree  with  this  policy  conclusion  but  not  with  the 
diagnosis  of  the  problem.  They  argue  that  "further  subsidies  would  increase  rather  than 
reduce  inequities  since  those  trained  by  employers  are  already  relatively  well-educated 
and  economically  advantaged.  Further,  employers  train  firm-specific  skills  that  have 
limited  use  outside  of  the  fuTn"  (1989:4).  With  fundamental  policy  questions  in  dispute, 
such  as  ^^ether  or  not  to  subsidize  private  training,  there  is  a  compelling  case  for  more 
research  and  demonstration  activity  on  the  subject  of  private  training  and  public 
incentives.  We  need  to  know  whether  subsidies  can  be  targeted  effectively  to  certain 
categories  of  young  workers  who  would  not  otherwise  receive  training  and  whether 
government  incentives  change  employer  practices  and  result  in  economic  payoffs  to 
employers. 

If  the  amount  of  private  training  of  young  people  is  limited,  the  public  side  of  the 
American  youth  training  system  is  even  more  marginal,  in  terms  of  the  size  of  federal 
funding  and  the  ability  of  the  system  to  reach  those  in  need. 

The  GAO  (1990a)  reports  that  in  fiscal  year  1989,  DOL  operated  nine  youth  programs 
with  a  total  of  $3.8  billion,  most  of  them  under  JTPA.  This  is  a  tiny  figure  in  relation  to 
the  entire  federal  budget,  representing  not  even  one-quarter  of  1  percent.  It  is  altogeth- 
er insignificant  in  terms  of  gross  national  product.  The  underinvestment  results  in  a  very 
significant  immet  need  in  the  youth  populations  designated  as  eligible  for  service. 

To  get  a  sense  of  the  comparative  magnitude  of  federal  spending  on  JTPA  employment 
and  training  policy,  compare  the  federal  outlays  in  1990  for  health  care-about  $798  per 
person  ($201.3  billion)-to  the  $15  spent  per  American  on  JTPA  activities  (GAO,  1989e, 
1990a,  1990b,  1991).  Of  course,  such  statistics  do  not  account  for  federal  outlays  in 
allied  human  resource  spheres,  such  as  college  loans  and  grants.  But  as  the  William  T. 
Grant  Foundation  (1988a)  has  pointed  out,  federal  outlays  for  the  non-college-bound  lag 
greatly  behind  expenditures  devoted  to  the  college-going  population.  For  example, 
recent  data  from  unpublished  material  assembled  by  the  GAO  (1991)  show  that  while 
federal  spending  on  education  and  training  is  about  $16  billion  dollars  annually,  40 
percent  is  devoted  to  graduate  student  loans  and  PeU  grants  for  the  college  sector,  with 
the  remaining  60  percent  spread  among  45  separate  programs  for  adults  and  youth. 

How  many  youth  are  served  by  the  JTPA  second-chance  system?  The  answer  to  that 
question  reveals  that  JTPA  is  a  very  small  youth  system  indeed.  In  fact,  the  youth 
manpower  system  is  a  good  example  of  social  policy  trying  to  "wring"  the  most  perfor- 
mance out  of  a  relatively  small  enterprise.  We  have  estimated  the  total  number  of  youth 
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in  JTPA  as  approximately  1,117,300.  Most  (54%)  are  enrolled  in  short  summer  job 
training  programs  (GAO,  1989e,  1990a). 

Consider  now  how  we  estimated  the  youth  enrollments.  Title  II-A  of  jfeTPA  requires  that 
at  least  90  percent  of  all  participants  come  from  economically  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds and  at  least  40  percent  of  II-A  funding  must  go  to  youth  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  21.  With  the  approximate  $1.9  billion  appropriated  for  this  component  in  1989,  the 
II-A  program  served  1.1  million  youth  and  adults.  Youth  enrollments  were  roughly  40 
percent  of  the  total,  or  440,000.  The  summer  program  (Title  II-B)  was  funded  at 
$709,000  and  in  1990  served  approximately  604,000  additional  youth  (39  percent  were  14 
to  15  years  of  age);  the  Job  Corps  was  funded  at  $762,000  and  served  another  67,300 
young  people.  Other  youth  were  served  in  special  pilots  and  demonstrations.  These 
were  funded  at  $30,000,000  and  served  up  to  12,100  people,  but  not  all  were  youth.  We 
estimate  that  half  of  the  12,100,  or  6,000,  were  youth. 

How  do  these  enrollments  match  the  national  need?  To  calculate  the  need  is  a  difficult 
and  often  subjective  exercise;  in  fact,  the  concentration  of  youth  problems  and  the 
degree  to  which  problems  correlate  with  one  another  and  with  available  services  is  an 
area  of  research  that  would  be  useful  for  DOL  to  support,^ 

Dryfoos  (1990)  reviews  much  of  the  literature  on  the  concentration  of  youth  problems 
and  finds  a  preponderance  of  evidence  that  about  15  percent  of  15-  to  21-year-olds,  the 
general  ages  served  by  JTPA  programs,  are  at  very  high  risk,  while  62  percent  are  at 
moderate  risk,  and  only  25  percent  are  not  at  risk.  As  indicators,  Dryfoos  uses  involve- 
men':  in  crime,  drugs  and  unprotected  early  sex,  rather  than  family  income,  employability 
skilk^,  work  experience  or  similar  measures  of  direct  interest  to  DOL.  Still,  with  the 
population  in  this  age  range  being  approximately  20  million,  the  JTPA  program  is 
serving  r-^ly  5  percent,  far  short  of  the  15  percent  Dryfoos  estimates  to  be  at  very  high 
risk. 

Other  studies  have  looked  at  the  share  of  income  eligibles  that  JTPA  serves  nationally 
and  have  also  concluded  that  JTPA  reaches  only  5  percent  of  eligible  persons  (e.g., 
DOL,  1989).  By  any  of  these  standards,  then,  the  JTPA  program  is  small.  That  small  a 
program,  even  if  100  percent  effective,  cannot  be  expected  to  shift  aggregate  social  and 
economic  indicators,  such  as  the  national  jobless  rate  among  teens,  and  illiteracy  or 
school  completion  rates. 


^  See  Lerman,  this  volume,  for  a  similar  conclusion. 
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CHOICES  OF  DISTRBUTION 

U.S.  policymakers  in  the  human  resource  field  have  generally  made  clear  choices  about 
the  distribution  of  services.  American  youth  programs  are  targeted  rather  than  universal. 
In  JTPA,  there  are  explicit  income  guidelines  governing  who  can  participate.  Such 
targeting  can  lead  to  peculiarities,  such  as  when  a  public  school  serves  JTPA-eligible 
youth  through  a  special  "pull  out"  program  while  other  youth,  many  just  over  the  income 
notch  of  eligibility,  are  not  allowed  in  the  program.  New  features  in  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  replicate  this  JTPA  approach. 

In  addition  to  the  income  guidelines  that  set  conditions  for  program  eligibility,  JTPA 
encourages  informal  targeting  as  well.  For  example,  practitioners  at  the  federal,  state 
and  local  levels  focus  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  aiid  use  ample  JTPA  discre- 
tionary funding  to  ameliorate  the  special  problems  faced  by  African- American  teens  and 
others  who  often  fare  poorly  in  the  labor  market  or  are  thought  to  be  at  risk.  This  type 
of  targeting  in  American  youth  programs  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  universal 
practices  found  in  most  European  and  Asian  countries  (Skocpol,  1989;  Osterman,  1988). 

The  American  choice  of  a  targeted  approach  rather  than  a  imiversal  one  derives  in  part 
from  the  decision  to  locate  youth  policy  under  the  jurisdiction  of  DOL  rather  than  in  the 
mainstream  of  public  education.  Put  differently,  youth  employment  and  training  policy 
has  developed  as  a  subset  of  manpower  policy  rather  than  as  a  subset  of  education 
policy.  That  is,  most  American  youth  programs  have  been  designed  as  second-chance 
programs  outside  the  education  system.  Grubb  (1989:70)  points  out: 

[The]  existence  of  parallel  systems  for  job-related  training  extends  back  at 
least  to  the  1930s.  The  Roosevelt  administration,  believing  that  public 
schools  were  unsympathetic  to  the  poorest  children,  established  job  training 
programs  outside  the  educational  system,  both  to  reach  the  poorest  individ- 
uals who  might  not  accept  school -based  training  and  to  establish  a  more 
flexible  and  shorter-term  job  training  program  than  were  conventional 
within  high  schools. 

There  has  also  been  a  formal  yet  somewhat  rhetorical  drive  by  American  policymakers 
toward  establishing  a  set  of  distinctive  services  for  youth.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  Title 
II-A  rule  that  40  percent  of  all  local  JTPA  funds  be  spent  on  youth  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  21;  youth  competencies  are  linked  to  attainment;  and  eligible  activities  are 
available  through  the  schools. 

There  is  not,  however,  always  clear  differentiation  made  between  adults  and  youth  within 
specific  programs.  Youth  and  adults  continue  to  be  enrolled  together  in  programs  that 
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lack  clear  age  distinctions  and  therefore  fail  to  provide  services  based  on  such  distinc- 
tions.^ 

To  a  lesser  extent,  gender  separation  is  also  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  American 
approach.  Despite  the  rhetoric  about  elhninating  sex  stereotyping  in  occupational 
choice,  many  programs  (but  not  all)  prepare  young  men  and  women  differently  and  place 
them  in  different  kinds  of  jobs  and  settings  on  completing  the  training  program  (GAO, 
1989b,  1990c).  To  the  extent  that  sex  stereotyping  is  a  problem,  it  can  be  traced  to  local 
decisions  by  program  operators  in  response  to  federal  performance  standards.  For 
example,  if  performance  standards  favor  short-term  programs  leading  to  rapid  place- 
ments, these  incentives  make  it  difficult  for  local  programs  to  serve  multiproblem  youth, 
such  as  teenage  mothers  who  need  long-term  support  through  subsidized  employment 
with  provision  for  child  care. 

One  might  think  that  a  policy  of  targeted  services  would  avoid  the  inefficiencies  usually 
associated  with  universal  approaches.  However,  the  American  strategy  has  come  under 
attack  by  critics  who  have  raised  the  specter  of  "creaming,"  the  phenomenon  of  programs 
choosing  to  serve  only  the  most  able  of  the  eligibles  (e.g.,  Grinker  Associates,  1986; 
Orfield  and  Slessarev,  1986;  Walker,  et  al.,  1985).  Not  surprisingly,  this  is  a  contentious 
issue  that  has  evoked  contradictory  responses.  In  response  to  the  charge  of  creaming,  a 
senior  official  of  DOL  has  responded  that  the  Reagan  administration  originally  proposed 
far  narrower  eligibility  criteria,  but  that  Congress  "loosened  it  up  to  'economically 
disadvantaged'  We're  doing  just  what  the  Congress  intended"  (Victor,  1990;  see  also 
Jones,  1985). 

Even  the  usefulness  of  the  term  creaming  is  debated  by  federal  officials.  Some  feel  it 
incorrecdy  suggests  that  services  are  deliberately  withheld  from  intended  target  groups  of 
youth.  In  fact,  according  to  one  interpretation  of  the  official  position,  JTPA  consistently 
exceeds  the  legislative  requirement  that  a  minimum  of  90  percent  of  participants  come 
from  economically  disadvantaged  groups. 

In  the  only  large-scale  national  study  of  creaming  known  to  these  writers  (National 
Commission  for  Employment  Policy,  1988b),  the  authors  argue  that  before  charges  of 
creaming  are  leveled  at  JTPA,  the  interests  and  motivations  of  potential  participants 
must  be  examined.  They  point  out  that  approximately  39  million  people  are  JTPA- 
eligible,  including  31  million  persons  between  the  ages  of  16  and  64.  However,  90 
percent  of  this  group  are  either  already  employed  or  are  not  actively  seeking  jobs,  and 
are  thus  unlikely  to  be  interested  in  training. 


Current  proposed  amendments  to  JTPA  call  for  the  establishment  of  a  separate  youth  title. 
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The  National  Commission  for  Employment  Policy  study  does  not  look  at  various 
administrative  factors  that  surround  the  alleged  creaming  phenomenon.  Kogan.  et  al., 
(1990)  report  tliat  SDAs  often  do  not  target  at  all,  except  in  the  broadest  terms-for 
example,  by  earmarking  funds  for  at-risk  youth. 

All  told,  these  factors  may  add  up  to  an  administrative  system  incapable  of  serious 
creaming  in  the  youth  area.  Moreover,  we  have  only  sketchy  information  about  the 
competencies  young  people  possess  when  they  enter  youth  training  programs.  How 
many,  from  a  national  perspective,  are  severely  at  risk,  how  many  need  "brush  up"  and 
short-run  services,  and  how  many  do  not  need  the  programs  but  find  themselves 
enrolled?  Our  larger  point  is  that  creaming  has  not  been  researched  carefully  enough. 
We  also  do  not  believe  that  this  issue  will  go  away,  even  if  future  JTPA  amendments 
establish  additional  eligibility  criteria. 

In  contrast  to  the  American  targeted  approach,  many  European  youth  manpower 
schemes  have  assumed  universal  characteristics  by  locating  job  training  in  the  school 
sector.  In  Sweden,  for  example,  the  education  system  is  responsible  for  youth  until  they 
reach  the  age  of  18,  whether  they  are  in  or  out  of  school-based  programs  (Nothdurft, 
1990a;  GAO,  1990b).  Australia,  whose  levels  of  prosperity  and  education  are  somewhat 
comparable  to  those  in  the  United  States,  provides  a  particularly  instructive  comparison 
for  American  policym.akers. 

Recent  changes  in  the  Australian  approach  to  youth  manpower  policy  include  structural 
reforms  and  attempts  to  tighten  up  the  school-to-work  transition.  The  government 
virtually  eliminated  short-term  labor  market  policies  and  placed  greater  emphasis  on 
mainstream  education  and  training.  This  was  accomplished,  in  part,  by  moving  youth 
policy  from  the  Department  of  Employment  to  a  new  Department  of  Education  and 
Youth  Affairs  (Vickers,  1991). 

An  explicit  attempt  was  made  to  focus  on  comprehensiveness  and  coordination  among 
education,  income  support  and  labor  market  policy.  The  rationale  provided  by  Vickers, 
a  key  advisor  in  youth  policy,  was  that  "subsidizing  the  employment  of  early  school 
leavers  in  low-skilled  work  was  neither  in  the  interests  of  the  young  person  nor  of  the 
nation;  in  the  long  term,  what  would  be  needed  were  higher  levels  of  youth  participation 
in  mainstream  education  and  training"  (1991:23). 

Various  national  agencies  worked  together  to  eliminate  the  "piecemeal  financial  arrange- 
ments" associated  with  various  financial  aid  and  other  programs  and  replaced  them  with 
a  "rationalized  system  of  benefits."  Finally,  the  federal  education  and  employment 
programs  were  joined  in  a  new  Department  of  Employment,  Education  and  Training. 
Now,  instead  of  nearly  20  programs,  there  are  only  four:  the  Skills  Share  program, 
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which  consolidates  a  wide  range  of  community-based  programs  for  disadvantaged  young 
people;  Jobs  Start,  which  offers  employer  subsidies  under  limited  circumstances  for 
young  people  having  trouble  finding  a  job;  tlie  Job  Search  Program,  for  young  people 
receiving  job  search  subsidies;  and  the  Traineeship  system,  w^ich  combines  on-the-job 
and  off-the-job  training. 

All  Australian  youth  15  to  19  years  old  are  eligible  to  receive  a  study  or  job  search 
allowance  to  enable  them  to  stay  in  school  or  look  for  a  job.  Eligibility  for  the  job 
search  allowance  is  delayed  six  weeks  after  leaving  school  to  provide  an  incentive  to  stay 
in  school,  A  job  search  training  program  is  also  available  for  youth  receiving  the 
allowance.  This  program  is  part  of  the  education  system  (Vickers,  1991). 

The  changes  in  the  Australian  approach  to  youth  manpower  policy  raise  many  questions- 
such  as  how  decisions  were  made,  and  how  effective  the  initiatives  have  been  and  under 
what  conditions-that  could  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  program  of  comparative  research 
studies. 

Now  consider  the  American  approach.  For  example,  have  American  youth  policymakers 
resolved  whether  they  want  to  serve  in-school  or  out-of -school  youth?  The  1989 
proposed  JTPA  amendments  reflect  ambivalence  regarding  the  extent  to  which  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  for  youth  should  emphasize  prevention  of  school  failure  or 
second-chance  supports  once  young  people  have  left  mainstream  settings.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  proposed  amendments  would  shift  even  more  emphasis  than  is  now  the 
practice  to  out-of-school  youth  with  the  proposed  requirement  that  at  least  60  percent  of 
youth  served  be  out-of-school.  (The  proposal  did  not  distinguish  between  dropouts  and 
graduates.)  At  the  same  time,  the  amendments  would  promote  year-round  programming 
in  conjunction  with  the  summer  youth  employment  program. 

When  the  Commission  on  the  Skills  of  the  American  Workforce  examined  the  American 
school-to-work  transition  system,  it  characterized  it  as  "the  worst  school-to-work  transi- 
tion system  of  any  advanced  industrial  nation"  (National  Center  on  Education  and  the 
Economy,  1990:9).  However,  there  may  be  common  problems  among  Western  countries. 
For  example,  Osterman  (1991)  notes  that  in  France,  as  in  the  United  States,  many  young 
people  work  in  secondary  labor  market  jobs  and  only  secure  stable  employment  after 
much  turnover  and  experimentation.  He  points  out  that  even  in  Germany,  young  people 
in  apprenticeships  are  "overly  represented  in  small  firms  .  .  .  and  have  to  move  from 
these  firms  when  their  training  ends  .  .  .  and  thus  while  teenage  German  unemployment 
is  low,  some  of  it  is  simply  deferred  to  later  years"  (1991:6). 

Research  and  demonstration  strategies  comparing  various  school-to-work  transition 
schemes,  drawn  from  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  are  clearly  needed.  These 
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schemes  include  job  search  assistance  for  all  non-college-bound  seniors  in  particular  high 
schools  or  labor  markets  (Philadelphia  has  had  such  a  program  for  years);  job  placement 
models,  such  as  Jobs  for  America's  Graduates;  use  of  Employment  Service  staff  (the 
British  model)  or  PIC-supported  employment  counselors  (the  Bost  n  Compact)  in 
schools;  or  such  new  proposals  as  an  Employment  Information  Exchange  Service,  which 
would  make  career  and  higher  education  information  available  to  all  students  as  well  as 
job-seekers  requiring  assistance  in  job  search  or  placement  (Wills,  1991). 

CHOICES  OF  POLICY  INSTRUMENTS 

The  federal  government's  policy  instruments  include  mandated  financing  schemes  and 
performance  standards."*  Here,  we  want  to  limit  discussion  to  a  brief  review  of  what  is 
distinctive  about  the  American  approach  to  financing  job  training  for  youth  and  a  look  at 
what  might  be  done  to  expand  our  knowledge  of  alternatives. 

The  fiscal  and  performance  standards  of  JTPA  make  it  results-oriented.  Contractors  are 
paid  only  if  they  achieve  certain  performance  goals,  such  as  placing  a  target  share  of 
trainees  in  jobs,  arranging  alternative  education  or  helping  youth  achieve  approved 
competencies  believed  by  PIC  community  leaders  to  be  useful  for  entering  the  labor 
market  (Center  for  Human  Resources,  1989;  National  Commission  for  Employment 
Policy,  1988b). 

This  outcome-driven  approach  is  rather  unusual  in  terms  of  domestic  policy.  Most 
bureaucratic  governments  fund  inputs  or,  as  in  national  health  care,  try  to  control  costs 
by  setting  ceilings  on  approved  practices.  Public  education  is  a  good  example  of  the 
input  approach.  Once  funds  are  collected  on  the  basis  of  local  property  tax  assessments, 
they  are  distributed  by  a  formula  that  builds  on  "average  daily  attendance,"  an  example 
of  an  input.  At  the  federal  level,  elementary  and  secondary  education  funds  are 
earmarked  to  meet  certain  broad  purposes  established  by  Congress.  These  funds  are 
also  distributed  on  the  basis  of  inputs,  such  as  the  number  of  needy  students  in  eligible 
school  districts. 

The  use  of  results-oriented  performance  standards  has  been  seen  in  many  quarters  as  a 
positive  social  policy  development  worthy  of  replication.  Thus,  when  the  Perkins 
Vocational  Education  Act  and  the  Family  Support  Act  were  considered  by  Congress, 
policymakers  adopted  parts  of  JTPA's  performance  standards  approach. 


^  The  latter  are  the  subject  of  another  paper  in  this  series,  see  Melchior,  this  volume. 
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But  curiously,  JTPA's  system  of  performance  standards  has  not  been  scrutinized  for  the 
role  the  standards  play  in  shaping  local  human  resource  programs  for  youth.  Rather, 
performance  standards  have  been  studied  mostly  as  a  compliance  issue,  for  example,  in 
terms  of  repairing  such  abuses  as  fixed  unit  price  contracting  procedures.  Rarely  has  the 
results-oriented  approach  been  examined  in  terms  of  how  the  costs  and  benefits  of  the 
standards  affect  the  quality  of  services  provided  in  the  youth  manpower  system. 

We  would  like  to  know,  for  example,  whether  the  financing  of  job  training  through 
performance  measures  has  become  too  cumbersome;  whether  it  has  stimulated  or 
constrained  quality  in  youth  programs  (see  Berkeley  Planning  Associates,  1991,  for  a 
good  stare  on  this  question);  and  whether  it  has  led  to  achievement  of  genuine  self- 
sufficiency  in  the  postprogram  period  for  young  clients.  What,  for  example,  is  the 
statistical  association  between  "attaining  youth  employment  competencies"  (a  youth 
performance  standard)  and  long-term  success  in  the  labor  market  in  terms  of  job  quality, 
wages,  hours,  etc.? 

We  found  very  little  literature  on  these  themes  and  thus  can  only  recommend  further 
investigation.  We  also  believe  that  a  review  of  youth  performance  standards  should  be 
separate  from  a  review  of  all  performance  standards  in  JTPA.  Youth  and  adult  stan- 
dards are  different,  and  a  study  of  youth  standards  alone  will  be  more  manageable  in  the 
short  run. 

What  is  known  about  other  aspects  of  the  financing  system  is  that  JTPA  did  innovate 
over  CETA  through  its  authorization  as  a  permanent  program  and  its  change  in  the 
fiscal  cycle  to  begin  in  July  rather  than  October.  The  intention  of  the  latter  was  to  give 
localities  more  advance  notice  about  funding,  which  they  have  judged  helpful  (Levitan 
and  Gallo,  1988).  The  purpose  of  the  former  was  to  protect  the  job  training  community 
from  the  domestic  policy  battles  that  often  aiise  every  four  years  with  a  new  presidential 
election. 

However,  support  for  JTPA  itself  has  not  been  measured  and  the  recent  congressional 
debates  over  amendments  to  JTPA,  including  the  proposal  for  sunset  provisions,  show 
that  the  consensus  today  supporting  the  legislation  may  be  weaker  than  many  believe. 

The  funding  formulae  used  in  JTPA  have  been  subject  to  legislative  debate  and  consider- 
able study.  For  example,  DOL  allocates  two-thirds  of  state  and  local  funds  based  on  the 
distribution  of  unemployment.  The  rest  is  disseminated  according  to  the  distribution  of 
low-income  populations.  Unemployment  r?^.tes  (several  indices  are  used  to  assess 
unemployment  in  SDAs)  therefore  count  heavily  in  the  formulae,  even  though  unemploy- 
ment is  not  always  a  prerequisite  for  program  assistance.  Simply  put,  areas  with  high 
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unemployment  may  receive  a  disproportionate  share  of  funds  even  if  their  share  of  the 
low-income  population  is  low  (Abt  Associates,  1986). 

Since  instability  in  the  unemployment  rate  is  related  to  changing  fu*iding  levels,  programs 
often  ha>f  a  difficult  time  plaiming  and  managing  their  administrative  functions.  The 
American  approach,  in  a  sense,  may  be  trading  off  fairness  at  the  national  level  (an 
objective  criterion  is  used)  for  local  management  difficulties  and  inefficiencies.  There  is 
much  speculation  about  this  in  the  JTPA  literature,  internal  DOL  studies  and  the 
testimony  of  youth  program  practitioners. 

We  have  observed  that  the  system  of  financing,  including  alternatives,  has  not  been 
parefully  scrutinized  by  outside  researchers  (for  notable  exceptions,  see  Barnow,  et  al., 
1990).  Rather,  elements  of  the  system  (such  as  the  allocation  formulae)  are  examined 
only  under  the  assumption  that  what  we  have  today  is  the  permanent  operative  system, 
which  may  need  a  few  repairs.  Compare  this  approach  to  the  health  care  debate,  in 
which  entirely  new  systems  of  financing  are  offered  for  debate  almost  monthly  in  public 
policy  circles.  Much  of  the  discussion  in  health  care  is  financed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment through  a  network  of  research  centers,  think  tanks,  commissions  and  so  on.  We 
would  like  to  see  more  research  on  alternative  financing  schemes  for  youth  employment 
and  training. 

The  proposed  research  program  would  consider  the  following  illustrative  questions  r  How 
might  youth  employment  and  training  funding  be  increased?  What  funding  mechanisms 
would  provide  more  stability  to  youth  program  providers?  How  would  European  tax 
schemes  work  in  the  American  context?  What  are  the  simulated  hnpacts  of  various 
employer  training  tax  proposals?  How  would  school  districts  handle  job  training 
opportunities  if  districts  received  the  equivalent  of  average  daily  attendance  funds  for 
returning  dropouts?  A  comparative  policy  research  and  demonstration  initiative  to 
consider  these  and  related  questions  would  spell  out  the  financial  implications  of  the 
alternatives,  since  the  current  budget  deficit  situation  is  unlikely  to  lead  to  e^nsive 
proposals. 

Consumer  choice  is  one  of  the  recommendations'  of  the  president's  education  reform 
package.  There  is  a  long  tradition  of  research  investigating  consumer-choice  models. 
The  policy  arguments  involve  issues  of  equity,  access,  information  for  decision-making 
and  the  role  of  public  services. 

In  the  ma<  power  field  one  proposal  (Choate,  1982)  involves  using  tax  incentives  to 
encourage  businesses  and/ or  workers  to  set  aside  money  for  individual  employees  for 
futiu*e  education  and  training.  Another  version  would  allow  businesses  and  workers  to 
contribute  to  a  pooled  insurance  fund.  A  third  variation  would  allow  parents  to  establish 
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accounts  for  their  children  in  state  trust  funds  that  could  be  used  for  education  or 
training. 

Many  of  these  proposed  schemes  have  been  criticized  for  lacking  target  efficiency.  Will 
people  who  need  to  invest  in  training  be  the  least  likely  to  use  individual  training 
accounts  or  other  approaches?  Will  they  have  the  knowledge  and  information,  not  to 
mention  the  resources,  to  make  these  investments?  Further,  will  businesses  support  such 
funds? 

In  response  to  these  criticisms.  Levin  (1977,  1983),  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Skills  of  the  American  Workforce  (National  Center  on  Education  and  the  Economy, 
1990),  Vaughan,  et  al.,  (1984)  and  others  have  called  for  government  grants  or  subsidized 
loans  to  all  individuals  who  wish  to  obtain  further  education  or  training.  The  mix 
between  grants  and  loans  could  be  set  by  family  income.  Entitlement  programs  of  this 
kind  should  be  the  focus  of  review  and  evaluation,  with  implications  for  the  human 
resource  community  developed. 

Great  Britain  is  pilot-testing  training  credits  within  the  scope  of  its  Youth  Training 
Program.  Under  the  pilot  program,  young  people  leaving  school  (typically,  16-  and  17- 
year-olds)  are  issued  a  credit  by  the  government  to  pursue  an  individual  training  plan 
developed  by  the  young  person  with  advice  and  guidance  provided  through  local  offices 
of  the  national  Careers  Services,  schools  or  other  providers.  In  effect,  the  British  youth 
training  a-edit  is  an  individual  training  account.  If  the  youth  is  employed,  the  employer 
is  expected  to  contribute  resources  to  support  the  training;  various  time  limits  have  been 
set  on  the  use  of  the  credit. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  review,  we  suggest  that  many  of  these  questions  and  options  are 
amenable  to  formal  comparative  research,  descriptive  studies  and  experimentation.  For 
example,  state  initiatives  could  be  assessed  and  lessons  disseminated.  What,  for  example, 
has  been  learned  from  Kentuck/s  use  of  vouchers?  California,  New  York,  Michigan  and 
London  are  experimenting  with  the  use  of  cards  containing  a  "credit  line"  for  off-the-job 
training  and  assessment;  a  "debit  line"  shows  how  much  training  time  remains,  and  an 
"achievement  line"  shows  the  units  earned  toward  a  vocational  qualification. 

THE  CHOICE  BETWEEN  RESTRAINT  AND  INNOVATION 

Americans  have  chosen  a  youth  manpower  system  that  is  restrained  in  several  ways. 
First,  as  we  have  seen,  the  American  approach  to  job  training  for  youth  focuses  on 
human  capital  upgrading  rather  than  on  direct  interaction  with  labor  market  institutions. 
Osterman  (1988:132)  says  the  "consequence  of  this  philosophy  is  that  American  programs 
aim  to  provide  the  individuals  with  information  and  skills  but  are  not  integrated  in  any 
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substantial  way  into  the  human  resource  calculations  or  industrial  relations  strategies  of 
firms."  He  concludes  that  useful  employment  policy  "helps  firms  create  and  maintain 
flexible  internal  labor  markets  ....  The  notion  of  ^usefulness'  helps  explain  the  ineffec- 
tiveness of  American  employment  policy  and  the  comparative  importance  of  European 
policy  .  .  (1988:132). 

The  tilt  toward  supply-side  interventions  in  American  human  resource  policy  has  likely 
limited  our  ability  to  mesh  the  goals  of  youth  manpower  policy  witn  other  economic 
goals.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  nation  has  failed  to  experiment  with  demand-side 
interventions;  the  controversial  youth  subminimum  and  training  wages,  the  Targeted  Jobs 
Tax  Credit,  and  the  wage  subsidy  experiments  of  YEDPA's  Youth  Incentive  Entitlement 
Pilot  Projects  are  good  examples.  But  each  time  such  initiatives  were  promulgated,  they 
ran  into  serious  political  and  ideological  troubles.  Policymakers  have  learned  that 
political  consensus  is  easier  to  obtain  if  the  focus  is  on  young  people  and  their  deficits 
rather  than  on  employers  and  their  hiring  and  training  practices. 

A  second  example  of  restraint  relates  to  the  federal  role  in  manpower  policy  and  its 
shared  decision-making  with  state  and  substate  entities.  Simply  put,  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  constrained  by  the  partnership  context.  Although  the  balance  between  passivity 
and  activism  is  determined  by  each  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  basic  functions  of  the  federal 
government  have  not  changed  much  over  time,  as  our  section  on  manpower  history  has 
shown.  What  does  change  is  how  federal  authorities  interpret  their  roles  and  responsibil- 
ities. 

The  balance  between  restraint  and  innovation  is  a  consistent  theme  in  any  attempt  to 
evaluate  the  mix  of  partnerships  unuer  JTPA.  While  our  literature  review  indicates  that 
the  partnerships  themselves  have  not  been  examined  thoroughly  or  recently,  some 
attempts  have  been  made  to  draw  conclusions  about  the  mix. 

Quality  of  Federal  and  State  Leadership 

The  federal  role  under  JTPA  is  largely  prescribed  by  law  to  include  financing,  monitor- 
ing state  and  local  compliance  with  the  law,  supplying  technical  assistance,  assessing  the 
program  and  ensuring  fiscal  accountability.  Simply  put,  whether  these  functions  have 
been  done  well  is  not  known  from  the  available  literature.  Levitan  and  Gallo  (1988)  and 
articles  in  the  popular  media  (Victor,  1990)  have  accused  the  federal  government  of 
lackluster  leadership  at  one  time  or  another.  But  that  is  a  rather  skimpy  basis  on  which 
to  form  firm  conclusions  on  such  an  important  matter. 

Generally,  criticisms  of  the  federal  role  have  dealt  with  specific  issues,  such  as  the 
government's  ability  to  monitor  the  use  of  fbced  unit  price  performance-based  contracts 
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or  mount  a  progi  n  of  effective  technical  assistance.  A  number  of  monitoring  and 
implementation  reports  on  these  issues  are  available  (e.g.,  Westat,  1984,  1985),  but  do 
not  provide  a  clear  picture  of  federal  leadership. 

For  the  broad  purposes  of  this  paper,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  role  of  the  federal 
government  in  national  youth  policy  has  rarely  been  studied  in  and  of  itself.  The  authors 
uncovered  few  studies  of  federal  leadership,  and  suggest  that  the  results  of  such  studies 
should  be  useful  not  so  much  for  reversing  the  present  devolution  of  authority  from  the 
federal  government  to  state  and  substate  entities,  but  rather  for  helping  the  federal 
government  monitor  its  own  role  in  a  decentralized  system  of  partnerships.  Without 
such  studies,  the  federal  government's  role  in  stimulating  "continuous  improvement"  and 
quality  control  in  the  local  system  is  likely  to  be  hampered. 

Similarly,  research  about  the  current  state-federal  relationship  and  the  effectiveness  of 
state  agencies  has  not  been  prepai'ed.  Such  a  program  of  research  would  certainly  be 
useful.  For  example,  Levitan  and  Gallo  (1988:30-31)  believe  such  a  study  would 
conclude: 

[T]here  is  little  evidence  that  the  states  have  rushed  in  to  exercise  their 
statutory  responsibilities,  or  that  state  leadership  has  produced  significant 
results  ....  The  partnership  which  Congress  envisioned  between  the 
governor,  the  newly  created  state  advisory  council,  the  legislature,  business, 
labor  and  other  state  governmental  agencies  has  emerged  only  in  isolated 
cases  ....  With  few  exceptions,  .  .  .  most  states  have  passively  waited  for 
federal  instruction  ....  [I]ronically,  a  program  (JTPA)  which  was  desig- 
nated to  demonstrate  the  potential  of  state  leadership  instead  suggests  that 
a  strong  federal  presence  is  necessary  ....  [W]hile  a  genuine  federal-state 
partnership  would  be  more  desirable,  the  JTPA  experience  casts  doubt  on 
whether  this  arrangement  can  be  achieved. 

These  are  strong  charges,  and  are  based  on  a  single  study's  observations,  interviews  and 
analysis  of  secondary  reports.  One  study  is  an  insufficient  foundation  for  such  conclu- 
sions. Clearly,  the  subject  is  important  enough  that  additional,  more  systematic  studies 
must  be  undertaken.  We  also  recommend  that  future  studies  not  be  confined  to 
questions  of  leadership  under  the  current  system,  but  also  include  the  potential  of 
leadership  under  alternative  approaches  to  training  for  young  people. 

Local  Service  Delivery  by  SDAs  and  PlCs 

JTPA's  framework  is  strong  on  expectations  for  outcomes  but  relatively  quiet  on  the 
types  of  services,  and  the  people  and  institutions  to  deliver  them.  Put  differently,  JTPA 
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relies  on  a  form  of  accountability  that  may  be  labeled  'Tjureaucratic  accountability"--the 
enforcement  of  rules  and  regulations. 

Other  forms  of  accountability  are  equally  important  parts  of  the  JTPA  framework. 
These  include  "political  accountability"  (assurances  that  Stais  Job  Training  Coordinating 
Council  and  PIC  members,  for  example,  meet  their  obligations);  "legal  accountabUity," 
"professional  accountability"  (standards  of  professional  practice);  and  "market  account- 
ability" (Darling-Hammond  and  Ascher,  1991).  While  all  these  forms  of  accountability 
affect  local  service  delivery,  bureaucratic  accountability  is  the  only  one  that  receives 
attention  at  the  national  level. 

Where,  for  example,  are  the  policies,  studies  and  demonstrations  that  focus  on  how  youth 
select  training  programs  (market  accountability)?  Will  DOL's  nascent  interest  in 
upgrading  local  youth  program  staff  find  the  right  balance  between  prescription  and 
innovation  in  professional  accountability?  Similarly,  to  what  extent  should  the  federal 
government  monitor  the  effectiveness  of  state  JTPA  entities-would  aggressive  monitor- 
ing be  seen  as  a  violation  of  the  partnership  concept  (political  and  legal  accountability)? 

Consider  the  market  accountability  of  the  JTPA  system  as  it  operates  at  the  local  level. 
Our  review  of  JTPA  concludes  that  the  performance-driven  nature  of  the  system  results 
in  a  hybrid  system  of  service  delivery  at  the  local  level.  But  does  this  mean  that 
the  system  operates  competitively? 

In  theoiy,  service  providers  must  compete  for  funding  in  an  outcome-driven  environment 
controlled  by  performance  indicators.  Such  competition  should  tend  to  keep  costs  down. 
Costs  are  also  controlled  by  national  formulae  that  arbitrarily  limit  administrative  costs 
to  a  stipulated  fraction  of  total  costs.  In  practice,  however,  many  program  managers 
were  able  to  operate  their  programs  through  the  1980s  by  using  fixed  unit  price,  perfor- 
mance-based contracts,  which  gave  them  a  way  to  categorize  administrative  and  support 
costs  as  training  costs.  Abuses  of  this  option  have  received  widespread  attention  by 
DOL  and  others  (GAG,  1989a). 

More  important,  some  observers  have  written  that  the  interaction  among  local  providers 
has  rarely  translated  into  an  innovative  training  environment,  high  quality  programs,  or 
even  the  ability  to  respond  quickly  to  the  changing  demands  of  employers  (e.g.,  Levitan 
and  Gallo,  1988;  Grubb,  et  al.,  1989).  The  reasons  for  this  assessment  are  many,  but  a 
primary  explanation  is  that  genuine  competition  among  vendors  offering  the  same 
services  rarely  exists. 

One  explanation  for  the  lack  of  competition  is  that  in  JTPA,  the  real  customers  are  not 
the  youthful  clients  but  rather  the  PICs  and  SDAs,  who  write  the  requests  for  proposals 
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to  fund  local  service  providers.  In  a  system  where  clients  do  not  pay  tuition  but  instead 
often  receive  stipends,  most  communities  find  that  real  competition,  stimulated  by 
trainees,  remains  a  goal  rather  than  a  reality.  This  helps  explain  why  JTPA  is  a  hybrid 
system:  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  performance-driven;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
independent  payment  system  to  increase  the  number  of  vendors  and  foster  true  competi- 
tion among  them  at  the  local  level.  The  relatively  low  funding  level  of  the  system  also 
contributes  to  the  lack  of  competitiveness. 

Grubb,  et  al.,  (1990a,  1990b)  have  examined  the  service  delivery  system  in  detail  in 
several  communities  and  conclude  that  there  is  little  overlap  in  the  services  provided. 
They  find  that  different  groups  reached  different  kinds  of  individuals  and  provided 
specialized  services. 

Grubb,  et  al.,  describe  five  distinct  "systems"  operating  at  the  local  level:  the  "primary 
system"-high  schools,  four-year  colleges,  vocational  education  programs  in  community 
colleges  and  technical  institutes,  and  graduate  and  professional  schools;  the  "secondary 
system"-remedial  programs  in  elementary  schools,  community  colleges,  adult  schools  and 
other  institutions  designed  to  integrate  individuals  into  the  primary  system;  the  "tertiary 
system"-JTPA  and  other  job  training  programs  targeting  the  disadvantaged  and  hard-to- 
place;  the  "quadry  system"~progTams  serving  welfare  recipients;  and  the  "quintary 
system"-programs  in  correctional  institutions. 

Grubb,  et  al.,  conclude  that  there  is  no  genuine  competition  among  and  v^thin  categories 
at  the  local  level.  In  fact,  they  argue  that  in  the  present  undercapitalized  environment 
for  human  resource  programs,  we  need  more  duplication  and  competition  among 
vendors,  not  less.  They  equate  this  strategy  to  that  of  engineers  who  purposely  design 
with  redundancy  in  mind.  It  will  be  interesting  in  this  regard  to  see  how  governors  will 
use  the  set-aside  funds  (earmarked  in  recent  proposals  for  JTPA  amendments)  to 
stimulate  coordination  of  services,  when  in  many  locales  there  are  not  enough  providers. 

Compare  this  characterization  to  the  movement  underway  in  public  education,  which 
many  hope  will  lead  to  more  choice  and  competition.  We  recommend  that  DOL  try  to 
increase  the  competitive  environment  of  JTPA  at  the  local  level  by  undertaking  reviews 
of  policies  and  by  conducting  studies  and  experiments  to  determine  the  degree  to  which 
competition  is  occurring  and  the  best  methods  for  promoting  it.  These  tasks  would 
initially  be  exploratory,  since  local  conditions  vary  greatly  and  the  goal  of  stimulating 
competition  at  the  local  level  is  not  easily  achieved.  It  is  made  even  more  difficult  by 
JTPA's  limited  resources.  However,  if  studies  reveal  that  competition  matters,  perhaps  a 
JTPA  outreach  campaign  would  stimulate  the  growth  of  youth  service  providers.  PICs 
could  also  receive  training  in  how  to  stimulate  competition  by  combining  JTPA  funding 
with  other  resources. 
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IV.  CAPACITY-BUILDING  ACTIVITIES  AND  SYSTEM-CHANGING  INITIATIVES 

The  federal  government  has  a  variety  of  tools  for  helping  states  and  substates  develop 
coherent,  quality  systems  of  youth  program  service  delivery.  Federal  oversight  of  State 
Job  Training  Coordination  Councils  and  the  integration  of  these  councils  with  other 
umbrella  coordinating  councils  at  the  state  level  (e.g.,  in  vocational  education)  is  one  way 
the  federal  government  builds  capacity  and  stimulates  system-changing  behaviors. 

The  federal  government's  special  interest  in  coordination  is  generally  conveyed  through 
the  technical  assistance  and  research  functions  of  the  national  and  regional  offices  of 
DOL.  For  example,  coordination  has  attracted  recent  interest  as  a  research  theme,  and 
the  "3  Cs"~coordination,  collaboration  and  case  management-have  been  the  subject  of 
many  training  workshops  and  forums.  This  attention  results  from  concern  that  fragment- 
ed authority,  turf  battles,  competition  for  funds,  and  rivalries  among  public  programs 
inhibit  cost-effective  service  delivery  and  hold  back  progress  on  treating  "the  whole 
child."  As  we  have  seen,  competition  is  generally  not  addressed  as  a  service  improve- 
ment strategy. 

Technical  assistance  guides  with  "dos  and  don'ts"  and  a  growing  academic  research 
literature  have  emerged  in  response  to  the  challenge  of  getting  schools,  community 
groups  welfare  agencies,  courts  and  others  to  cooperate  with  JTPA  entities  (see  Bruner, 
1991;  Melaville,  1991;  William  T.  Grant  Foundation,  1991.)  As  noted,  the  JTPA  law 
itself  contains  incentives  for  coordination.  Governors  can  reject  SDA  plans  that  are 
weak  on  coordination,  and  governors  and  the  councils  can  encourage  coordination 
through  creative  uses  of  the  8  percent  funds  and  the  regular  functions  of  planmng  and 
oversight.  Students  of  these  coordination  criteria  have  found  them  to  be  generally 
helpful.  For  example,  Grubb,  et  al.,  (1989)  report  that  state  and  local  administrators 
believe  the  coordination  requirements  have  been  helpful. 

Coordination  is  a  theme  particularly  suited  to  this  paper's  principal  recommendation-to 
undertake  studies  of  a  comparative  nature.  The  subject  has  long  been  of  interest  at  the 
community  level  in  addressing  the  issues  of  aging  (the  Area  Agencies  on  Aging  set  up 
Home  Care  Corporations  to  coordinate  services);  mental  health  (the  Robert  Wood 
Johnson  Foundation  is  deeply  involved  in  coordinating  community  mental  health  services 
for  children);  health  care  (the  Kellogg  Foundation  is  about  to  embark  on  a  major  project 
coordinating  health  care  delivery  at  the  local  level);  social  services  (ahnost  every  state 
has  grappled  with  coordination  at  the  community  level);  drug  abuse;  and  so  on.  Before 
expanding  Youth  Opportunities  Unlimited  programs  and  similar  ventures-which  call  for 
unified  coordinated  programs  in  very  poor  neighborhoods~we  recommend  that  relevant 
experience  from  allied  fields  be  synthesized,  with  the  implications  for  DOL  imtiatives 
spelled  out. 
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Tangible  management  tools  that  bxiild  on  experiences  in  allied  fields  are  also  needed. 
For  example,  the  challenge  of  tracking  and  managing  the  case  of  a  JTPA  participant  ^^iho 
has  been  referred  to  a  remediation  program  is  very  similar  to  the  tracking  and  case 
management  challenge  faced  by  substance  abuse  programs,  welfare  administrators  or 
aging  agencies.  The  sending  program  needs  to  learn  whether  the  client  actually  enrolled 
in  the  program  to  which  he/she  was  referred;  whether  he/she  completed  the  program; 
and  whether  he/she  returned  to  the  sending  agency.  Managers  want  to  know  whether 
the  client  is  making  sufficient  progress,  and  funders  would  like  to  know  which  programs 
work  best  and  under  ^\^at  conditions.  These  questions  are  generic,  suggesting  that 
lessons  from  one  field  may  apply  nicely  to  others.  The  value  of  cross-sector  sharing 
seems  so  obvious,  yet  separate  authorities  and  providers  too  often  "go  it  alone,"  rather 
than  help  facilitate  shared  learning.  DOL  could  take  a  leadership  role  in  stimulating 
cross-sector  learning  about  the  "3  Cs"  and  associated  topics. 

Another  component  of  the  capacity-building  and  system-changing  agenda  involves  the 
federal  government's  use  of  its  research,  data  collection  and  technical  assistance  activities 
to  promote  high-quality  local  service  delivery.  On  this  front,  we  have  found  Uttle 
evaluation  of  DOL  efforts  to  support  and  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  youth- 
serving  field.  Some  information  is  available  on  the  scope  of  these  activities,  but  next  to 
nothing  has  come  to  the  attention  of  these  writers  about  effectiveness  (National 
Governors'  Association  and  National  Alliance  of  Business,  1985). 

Levitan  and  Gallo  (1988)  contend  that  technical  assistance  was  radically  scaled  back  in 
the  early  days  of  JTPA  in  deference  to  giving  states  and  localities  maximum  feasible 
discretion  to  implement  the  JTPA  youth  programs.  The  authors  also  point  to  potential 
problems  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  technical  assistance:  reliance  on 
subcontractors  rather  than  federal  staff  in  Washington  and  the  regions;  unevenness  in  the 
distribution  of  technical  assistance;  the  question  of  who-states  or  the  federal  govern- 
ment-should take  the  leadership  role  in  technical  assistance;  and  the  requu'ement  that 
hard-pressed  SDAs  pay  travel  and  other  costs  associated  with  technical  assistance. 
Again,  however,  there  is  little  available  research  evidence  about  any  of  these  matters, 
much  less  on  the  alternatives. 

How  have  other  domestic  agencies  handled  this  question?  For  example,  how  has  the 
Department  of  Education  organized  its  technical  assistance  efforts  and  evaluated  their 
effectiveness?  What  about  other  nations'  initiatives-the  British  manpower  reforms,  for 
one?  Through  comparative  studies,  technical  assistance  can  and  should  be  examined. 

Our  recommendation  is  that  the  review  of  the  technical  assistance  fimction  be  conducted 
by  an  internal  working  group,  backed  by  small-scale  review  studies.  The  working  group 
would  include  DOL  officials,  peers  drawn  from  other  domestic  agencies,  several  techni- 
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cal  assistance  providers  and  practitioners,  and  knowledgeable  representatives  from  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  group  with  considerable  experience  in  tracing  the 
impact  of  knowledge  development  and  technical  assistance  in  federal  agencies.  The 
initial  focus  of  the  project  should  be  the  distribution  of  present  technical  assistance 
efforts,  their  content  and  intended  goals,  and  the  self-reported  effectiveness  of  the 
services  from  a  practitioner's  perspective. 

A  similar  conclusion  can  be  reached  about  federal  involvement  in  data  collection, 
research  and  evaluation.  There  is  information  available  on  spending  patterns  but  little 
on  the  utilization,  dissemination  and  effectiveness  of  the  products  that  have  been 
produced  with  federal  support.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  DQL  data  collection. 
research  and  evaluation  efforts  have  not  been  the  subject  of  an  outside  review.  But  in 
other  federal  agencies,  research  utilization  and  knowledge  diffusion  have  received 
considerable  support  and  been  the  subject  of  formal  evaluations.  As  in  the  technical 
assistance  area,  we  recommend  that  peers  from  other  federal  agencies,  scholars  of 
research  utilization,  and  consumers  be  assembled  in  a  task  force  to  consider  the  strategic 
uses  of  research. 

JTPA's  primary  data  collection  tool,  the  Job  Training  Quarterly  Survey  (JTQS),  exempli- 
fies our  earlier  point  that  much  in  youth  policy  has  been  crafted  as  an  add-on  to  adult- 
centered  frameworks.  This  system  is  the  closest  the  federal  government  comes  to  a 
management  information  system,  and  yet  it  uses  categories  of  service  that  fit  only 
imperfectly  the  youth  components  of  JTPA.  Moreover,  the  data  system  says  little  about 
the  actual  service  deliverers  (Community-Based  Organizations,  schools,  colleges).  Since 
many  of  these  vendors  receive  funding  from  a  variety  of  sources,  studying  them  is 
complicated  but  nonetheless  very  important.  This  point  is  discussed  in  a  Berkeley 
Planning  Associates  report  (1991)  and  suggests  a  range  of  research  topics  and  reforms  in 
the  reporting  systems. 

Another  aspect  of  the  system-changing  agenda  concerns  the  government's  monitoring  of 
the  make-up,  organization  and  effectiveness  of  PICs  and  SDAs.  While  not  ignored,  this 
subject  has  also  received  less  attention  than  it  deserves.  A  number  of  observers  have 
pointed  to  the  change  in  conmiunity  attitudes  from  CETA  to  JTPA.  Broad  community 
involvement  in  SDAs  and  especially  PICs  has  been  cited  as  helping  to  stimulate  respect 
for  human  resource  and  youth  issues  at  the  local  level  (National  Alliance  of  Business, 
1985,  1986). 

But  the  federal  government  largely  defers  to  the  states  when  it  comes  to  collecting 
information  on  a  routine  basis  on  SDA  and  PIC  composition  and  effectiveness.  It  would 
fit  DOL's  mandate  to  improve  the  quality  of  local  services  if  we  knew,  periodically,  the 
backgrounds,  experience  with  youth  issues,  interests,  motivations  and  ejq^eriences  of  PIC 
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and  SDA  members.  Moreover,  a  national  study  of  PIC  effectiveness  has  not  been 
conducted  since  the  early  days  of  JTPA;  one  is  needed  to  measure  the  strength  of  JTPA 
as  a  mature  program. 

If  a  full-scale  study  of  PIC  effectiveness  is  not  possible,  a  series  of  small  studies  of  the 
role  of  PICs  in  apprenticeships  or  education  reform  would  be  usenil  in  the  following 
ways:  in  helping  policymakers  think  about  the  possibilities  of  alternative  manpower 
schemes,  such  as  worksite-based  learning  and  apprenticeship  arrangements;  in  determin- 
ing whether  an  American  version  of  German  apprenticeship  should  use  PICs  as  the 
business  or  labor  market  board  entity;  and  in  defining  the  potential  and  limits  of  such  a 
development,  based  on  PICs'  present  orientation  and  structure, 
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V.  RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION  IMPLICATIONS:  THE  NEED  FOR  A 
COMPARATIVE  FRAMEWORK 

Numerous  studies  have  compared  the  achievement  of  American  youth  to  that  of  young 
people  in  our  trading  partner  nations.  These  studies  find  that  American  youth  are  less 
able  than  their  counterparts  to  meet  the  rapidly  changing  requirements  of  the  global 
economy.  Findings  from  these  studies  have  helped  create  the  movement  that  has  led  the 
president  and  governors  to  announce  hnplementation  of  national  education  goals  and  to 
seek  national  school  reform.  Comparative  studies  covering  mainstream  education 
policies  (Department  of  Education,  1991;  National  Governors'  Association,  1990; 
Nothdurft,  1990a,  1990b)  have  been  valuable  policy  tools  and  are  now  routinely  cited  by 
President  Bush  and  Education  Secretary  Alexander  as  they  tour  the  country  building 
support  for  their  goals. 

A  similar  but  smaller-scale  movement  is  undeiway  in  the  manpower  field,  as  evidenced 
by  growing  interest  in  manpower  schemes  in  other  countries,  apprenticeship,  and 
financial  incentives  to  stimulate  training  opportunities  in  the  private  economy  (see,  for 
example,  George,  1987;  Glover,  1988;  Osterman,  1989).  A  good  example  of  a  DOL- 
sponsored  project  on  the  latter  theme  is  the  review  by  Barnow,  et  al,,  (1990)  of  relevant 
experience  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  This  and  other  emerging  studies 
(Osterman,  1991)  represent  a  fine  start,  but  after  reviewing  recent  literature  from  the 
manpower  field,  we  suggest  that  the  comparative  knowledge  development  process  needs 
further  expansion.  A  recent  example  from  Congress  shows  the  urgency  of  this  recom- 
mendation: in  an  early  draft  of  proposed  legislation  from  Senator  Kennedy's  staff,  "The 
High  Skills,  Competitive  Workforce  Act  of  1991,"  the  staffers  call  for  a  "high-skills 
training  trust  fund"  in  which  employers  would  be  assessed  1  percent  of  total  annual 
wages  (with  certain  exceptions). 

State  experience  with  employer  financing  schemes  for  training  provide  evidence  of  the 
viability  of  this  approach.  More,  however,  must  be  done,  particularly  simulation 
modeling  and  research  and  demonstration  efforts.  Tlais  example  also  shows  that 
alternatives  to  the  present  training  system,  both  youth  and  adult  components,  are  likely 
to  surface  from  time  to  time  in  Congress  and  in  the  states.  We  believe  that  a  readiness 
posture  is  required,  and  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  wait  for  specific  triggering  events 
in  Congress  or  the  administration  before  undertaking  a  review  of  alternative  youth 
development  schemes.  To  summarize,  we  would  like  to  see  the  federal  government 
support  not  only  descriptive  studies  but  also  a  vigorous  program  of  simulations  and 
systematic  demonstrations  of  alternatives  to  the  present  system. 

We  have  noted  that  the  vast  majority  of  DOL  spending  on  research,  evaluation  and 
demonstration  is  devoted  to  making  JTPA  work  better.  This  is  not  unreasonable,  since 
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most  of  such  spending  is  authorized  by  JTPA.  But  there  are  additional  uses  for  knowl- 
edge development  investments,  especially,  as  we  have  argued,  in  the  field  of  comparative 
analysis.  That  this  has  not  occurred  sufficiently  is  only  partly  a  reflection  of  JTPA's 
concern  for  its  own  integrity  and  quality.  Another  reason  is  that  until  recently,  most 
academics  have  not  shown  an  interest  in  comparative  studies  and  research  on  alternative 
manpower  schemes.  The  statement  of  Heidenheimer,  et  al.,  (1983:vii)  could  be  general- 
ized tc  most  researchers:  "the  majority  of  the  world's  political  scientists  are  Americans, 
and  the  majority  of  these  have  not  regarded  foreign  experiences  as  relevant  to  their 
research." 

There  are  exceptions  to  this  general  point.  Consider  the  work  of  Reubens  and  her 
colleagues.  Her  books  (1981,  1983)  reflect  a  career  of  comparative  policy  analysis  in  the 
manpower  field.  But  until  recently,  there  was  remarkably  little  follow-up  of  this  work. 
Now,  however,  some  policy  experts  and  academic  scholars  have  begun  to  shift  attention 
to  the  international  and  comparative  manpower  field.  Consider  Lerman  and  Pouncy 
(1990a,  1990b),  Hamilton  (1990a,  1990b),  Osterman  (1989,  1991),  the  GAO's  recent 
study  (1990b),  the  aforementioned  study  by  Barnow,  et  al.,  (1990)  and  the  publications  of 
the  William  T.  Grant  Foundation  (1988a,  1988b).  The  recent  commission  report  by  the 
National  Center  on  Education  and  the  Economy  (1990)  and  the  Secretary's  Commission 
on  Achieving  Necessary  Skills  report  (DOL,  1991b)  were  also  influenced  by  comparative 
policy  analysis. 

We  must  note,  however,  that  even  among  the  researchers  and  writers  who  have  recently 
come  to  the  comparative  policy  perspective,  few  have  received  federal  support  for  their 
research  and  most  of  the  intellectual  work  has  thus  far  been  strictly  descriptive.  The 
German  Marshall  Fund,  for  example,  has  been  an  ongoing  source  of  support  for  policy 
experts  and  policymakers  interested  in  international  perspectives.  More  recently,  the 
William  T.  Grant  Foundation,  The  Pew  Charitable  Trusts,  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of 
New  York,  and  The  Commonwealth  Fund  have  engaged  in  cross-national  research 
reviews  and  supported  activities  in  this  area.  Partnerships  between  the  government  and 
private  foundations  in  a  joint  program  of  comparative  research  of  manpower  policy 
would  be  highly  desirable. 

One  need  only  consider  the  daily  references  by  American  health  care  experts  to  the 
Canadian  and  German  health  care  systems  to  appreciate  that  compiu  ative  research  is 
fairly  well-developed  in  the  health  policy  arena-to  name  just  one  allied  field.  Yet  in  the 
manpower  field,  outside  of  the  exciting  new  activities  cited  earlier  (and  a  subset  of 
activities  sponsored  by  DOL's  new  Office  of  Work-Based  Learning),  most  DOL  youth 
research  begins  with  the  current  constellation  of  programs  and  is  aimed  at  improving  or 
modifying  them.  Little  current  research  in  the  youth  manpower  field  is  devoted  to 
examining  entirely  new  ways  of  doing  business. 
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An  area  for  potential  comparative  research  and  demonstration  efforts  is  the  use  of 
transcripts  and  portfolios  to  determine  eligibility  for  higher  education  and  training. 
Bishop  (1989)  and  Rosenbaum  (1990)  recommend  that  employers  make  greater  use  of 
school  transcripts  in  hiring  decisions  in  order  to  motivate  students  toward  higher 
achievement.  This  recommendation,  aimed  at  getting  employers  interested  in  the  quality 
of  the  education  or  training  behind  transcripts,  has  also  appeared  in  the  reports  of  the 
Commission  on  Workforce  Quality  and  Labor  Market  Efficiency  and  the  Secretaiys 
Commission  on  Achieving  Necessary  Skills  (SCANS),  and  is  part  of  the  general  interest 
in  creating  uniform  hiring  standards  for  non-coUege-bound  youtli. 

In  response  to  these  interests,  both  the  Educational  Testing  Service  and  the  American 
College  Test  are  developing  national  systems  of  such  transcripts.  The  American  Business 
Conference  is  funding  Vital  Link,  which  will  ask  businesses  to  require  detailed  student 
records  when  making  employment  decisions. 

DOL  could  devise  pilot  or  demonstration  projects  testing  the  use  of  transcripts  and/or 
alternative  credentials,  such  as  work  portfolios.  These  portfolios  would  document  both 
student  and  worker  skills,  including  test  results  (as  proposed  in  the  Bush  administration 
America  2000  reform  package  and  the  SCANS  report).  The  manpower  field  has  used 
portfolios  in  the  past,  but  we  know  of  no  sizeable,  formal  test  of  their  implementation  or 
effectiveness.  The  structure  of  the  demonstrations  should  be  informed  by  experiences  in 
Asia  and  Europe,  which  have  made  extensive  use  of  test-based  credentials. 

Another  potential  area  for  comparative  research  is  approaches  that  connect  community 
service  and  youth  employment  strategies.  Youth  service  has  grown  and  gained  promi- 
nence during  the  past  two  years.  The  National  and  Community  Service  Act  of  1990 
demonstrates  the  appeal  that  community  service,  as  a  program  and  a  voluntary  strategy, 
has  acquired  across  the  country.  For  example,  the  president  praises  community  service 
in  his  Points  of  Light  initiative;  special  foundations  have  been  set  up  to  encourage 
community  service;  and  national  intermediary  organizations,  such  as  Youth  Service 
America,  promote  the  concept  and  work  toward  quality  standards. 

To  professionals  in  the  human  resource  field,  community  service  runs  parallel  to  youth 
employment  programming,  but  is  not  identical.  In  Pennsylvania,  however,  a  marriage  of 
community  service  and  JTPA  has  taken  shape.  Young  teens  enroUed  in  JTPA's  Summer 
Youth  Employment  and  Training  Program  (SYETP)  work  on  service  crews  in  all  28 
SDAs  across  the  state,  carrying  out  a  variety  of  community  improvement  and  service 
projects.  Generally,  this  type  of  approach  would  be  applauded  and  perhaps  even  serve 
as  a  prototype  for  national  replication.  But  a  potential  barrier  to  replication  is  the  fact 
that  JTPA  restricts  eligibility  to  low-income  families,  whereas  community  service 
programs  generally  enroll  people  from  a  wider  range  of  backgrounds. 
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A  program  of  DOL-sponsored  research  and  evaluation  might  look  at  the  potential  of  the 
Pennsylvania  approach  and  the  comparative  advantage  of  enrolling  young  teens  in 
community  service  rather  than  SYETP*s  regular  jobs.  Institutional  analyses  would 
examine  \^ether  an  e^qjanded  summer  program  of  JTPA  community  service  opportuni- 
ties would  require  modification  of  current  eUgibility  requirements  or  alternatives  to 
present  practices.  Research  might  also  consider  the  role  of  stipends  in  community 
service  and  summer  training. 
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VI.  CONCLUSION  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

At  present,  information  available  on  the  effectiveness  of  JTPA's  youth-sendng  elements 
is  limited  and  often  out-of-date.  Now  that  JTPA  is  a  mature  program,  more  information 
is  needed  on  the  role  of  federal  leadership,  federal-state  relationships,  state-substate 
relationships,  PIC  effectiveness,  targeting  and  creaming,  uses  of  research  and  technical 
assistance,  and  other  topics  that  go  to  the  "heart"  of  the  system.  Moreover,  we  have 
described  the  small  scale  of  JTPA's  youth  components  and  noted  that  even  if  the  system 
were  100  percent  effective,  the  national  impacts  would  be  small.  Expanding  coverage 
will  require  extensive  knowledge  development. 

Our  primary  recommendation  is  for  a  program  of  research  on  how  JTPA  works  as  a 
youth-serving  system  and  how  alternatives  to  the  present  system  might  work.  Consider- 
ation of  the  latter  would  require  detailed  reviews  of  other  countries'  experiences.  This 
recommendation  does  not  result  from  a  belief  that  the  present  system  is  a  failure,  nor 
that  systems  in  other  places  are  necessarily  superior  to  the  American  approach.  Our 
point  is  that  although  the  effectiveness  of  alternative  approaches  may  not  be  known, 
lessons  for  the  American  system  could  be  extrapolated.  Armed  with  this  information, 
DOL  would  be  better  able  to  perform  its  role  in  the  present  system  and  to  contribute  to 
future  discussions  of  potential  youth  service  and  self-sufficiency  systems  for  America. 

We  recommend  research  on  JTPA  and  reviews  of  its  policies. 

,■.■*■' 

1.  Conduct  new  studies  and  evaluations  of  the  federal  and  state  roles  in  the  youth- 
serving  components  of  JTPA.  Federal,  state  and  local  leadership  should  be  examined  in 
and  of  themselves.  These  studies  will  help  the  various  levels  of  government  improve 
their  effectiveness  in  the  present  system  of  partnerships. 

2.  Review  the  implementation  (complexity  of  administration)  of  performance  standards 
and  their  institutional  impacts  on  youth  programs. 

3.  Conduct  careful  studies  and  evaluations  of  the  creaming  phenomenon  in  the  youth 
side  of  JTPA-studies  that  have  not  taken  place  despite  a  preoccupation  with  this  theme 
in  the  field. 

4.  Conduct  up-to-date  institutional  analyses  and  evaluations  of  PIC  effectiveness.  The 
focus  should  be  on  present  performance,  as  well  as  the  potential  of  using  PICs  in 
alternative  manpower  schemes,  such  as  youth  apprenticeship  and  school  reform. 

5.  Conduct  studies  and  experiments  to  better  understand  the  extent  to  which  competi- 
tion exists  among  service  providers  at  the  local  level,  document  current  barriers  and 
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propose  policy,  program  or  technical  assistance  solutions.  What  policies  would  stimulate 
more  competition  and  more  consumer  choice? 

6.  Conduct  comparative  reseaich  on  coordination,  collaboration  and  case  management. 
This  research  would  draw  on  other  domestic  fields  and  would  include  investigation  of 
such  management  tools  as  integrated  case  management  systems. 

7.  Evaluate  the  Employment  and  Training  Administration's  technical  assistance  and 
research  strategies,  review  cxirrent  spending  by  topic  area,  and  study  utilization  patterns. 
This  evaluation  should  be  conducted  as  an  internal  review,  drawing  on  peers  from  other 
federal  agencies. 

We  also  recommend  development  of  alternative  youth  development  policies  and 
financing  schemes, 

8.  Undertake  a  program  of  policy  review  and  research  that  supports  investigations  into 
alternative  youth  development  policies  and  programs.  Forge  partnerships  with  private 
foundations  for  this  purpose. 

9.  Conduct  analyses  of  the  decision-making  process  used  in  foreign  coimtries,  such  as 
Australia,  which  have  tried  to  move  from  a  targeted  youth  employment  and  training 
strategy  to  one  with  more  universal  elements.  Survey  youth  services  in  other  countries 
that  might  be  useful  in  U.S^programs. 

10.  Initiate  a  program  of  research  on  alternative  financing  schemes  for  the  American 
youth  employment  and  training  system.  This  research  program  would  cover,  for  example, 
tax  levy  schemes,  school  reform  approaches  (using  aver^.^^  daily  attt  "►dance  money  to 
fund  training  vouchers),  individual  training  accounts,  entitlements  and  card  mechanisms. 
Fund  studies  on  private  training  and  the  role  of  public  subsidies.  This  series  of  studies 
should  be  sensitive  to  budget  realities  and  demonstrate  the  financial  implications  of 
various  proposals. 

Finally,  we  recommend  evaluation  and  demonstration  of  new  programs. 

11.  Conduct  evaluations,  syntheses  and  demonstrations  comparing  school-to-work 
schemes.  The  focus  should  be  on  identifying  the  best  sti'ategies,  in  terms  of  both  client 
outcomes  and  the  ability  of  the  government  and  others  to  institutionalize  the  approaches. 

12.  Conduct  demonstrations  of  the  use  of  transcripts  and  work  portfolios. 
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RECENT  TRENDS  AND  EXPECTED  PATTERNS 


Robert  1.  Lerman 
The  American  University 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  youth  population  of  the  1990s  will  make  the  transition  to  adulthood  in  a  time 
characterized  by  increasing  economic  competitiveness  and  changing  family  and  social 
patterns.  The  result  is  greater  uncertainty  about  long-term  career  opportunities.  Today's 
young  people  face  serious  challenges  as  they  navigate  their  way  through  formal  educa- 
tion, gain  work  experience,  develop  careers  and  form  families.  Although  they  are 
equipped  with  more  years  of  schooling  than  earlier  cohorts,  young  men  and  women  Avill 
be  challenged  to  obtain  a  well-paying  job;  to  avoid  the  lures  of  drugs,  crime  and 
unprotected  sex;  and  to  rely  less  on  the  support  of  family  and  community. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  changing  nature  of  youth  and  their  futures.  One 
common  and  disquieting  view  is  that  too  many  young  people  are  learning  too  little  in 
school;  engaging  in  too  much  crime,  sex  and  drug  use;  having  children  too  early  and 
outside  marriage;  working  for  cash  instead  of  studying;  and  holding  negative  attitudes 
toward  hard  and  sustained  work.  Young  people  are  becoming  sexually  active  at  younger 
ages  but  entering  adult  jobs  and  careers  when  they  are  older.  This  widening  gap 
between  the  time  youth  begin  sexual  activity  and  the  time  they  land  their  first  adult  job 
may  be  an  underlying  cause  of  high  teenage  pregnancy  and  unwed  parenting  rates.  An 
added  concern  is  that  a  rising  share  of  young  people  are  growing  up  in  poor  and  one- 
parent  families. 

Still,  many  emerging  trends  involving  youth  have  positive  aspects  as  well.  The  decline  in 
the  youth  proportion  of  the  population  means  a  smaller  potential  work  force  but 
encourages  employers  to  compete  for  and  develop  the  skills  of  young  workers.  While 
many  believe  high  school  students  learn  too  little,  a  larger  proportion  of  youth  are 
earning  a  high  school  diploma.  The  proportion  of  minorities  in  the  youth  population  has 
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been  increasing,  but  so  has  the  number  of  minority  parents  with  middle-class  incomes. 
Although  fewer  children  now  live  with  both  parents,  the  fact  that  today's  families  have 
smaller  numbers  of  children  somewiiat  offsets  the  parental  financial  burden.  American 
youth  use  more  drugs,  alcohol  and  cigarettes  than  other  youth,  but  the  extent  of  use  is 
declining.  An  increasing  proportion  of  children  are  bom  to  unmarried  yoimg  mothers, 
yet  this  is  partly  because  of  delays  in  marriage  and  the  declining  birth  rate  among 
married  young  women. 

Trends  in  the  world  of  work  also  require  careful  interpretation.  The  flexible  labor 
market  permits  today's  youth  to  find  jobs  and  earn  money  while  remaining  in  school. 
But  there  are  two  sides  to  this  coin:  the  job  experience  gained  by  youth  may  provide 
valuable  learning  and  credible  references,  or  it  may  undermine  their  education  and 
chances  for  long-term  success. 

Over  recent  years,  the  economy  has  been  increasing  its  demand  for  high-skill  workers 
faster  than  the  schools  and  social  system  have  been  creating  them.  The  wage  and 
employment  gap  between  college  educated  and  high  school  educated  workers  is  widening 
to  the  advantage  of  the  college  educated.  The  negative  sidv=*.  of  this  development  is 
increasing  inequality;  the  positive  side  is  that  the  economy  is  generating  enough  high-skill 
jobs  to  absorb  many  more  workers.  So,  if  schools  and  families  can  improve  the  skills  of 
young  workers,  the  jobs  will  be  there.  Alternatively,  employers  may  choose  to  restmc- 
ture  work  so  as  to  produce  more  lower-skill  jobs.^ 

These  changing  social  and  economic  realities  make  employment  and  training  policy  at 
least  as  challenging  today  as  it  was  when  the  federal  government  started  its  manpower 
system  for  youth  30  years  ago.  This  paper  examines  our  current  challenges  in  detail. 
Section  II  describes  the  youth  cohort  of  the  1990s  and  looks  at  the  demographic, 
economic  and  social  changes  affecting  the  cohort  as  a  whole.  We  examine  trends  in  the 
size  and  distribution  of  the  youth  population,  in  the  educational  attainment  and  capabili- 
ties of  youth,  in  family  and  household  backgrounds  and  in  the  marital  and  parenting 
status  of  youth.  In  addition,  the  section  assesses  what  is  known  about  various  negative 
behaviors  of  young  people,  including  drug  and  alcohol  use  and  criminal  activity. 

In  Section  III,  we  examine  selected  evidence  on  the  causes  and  consequences  of  these 
behaviors  and  their  relationship  to  the  development  of  young  workers.  Section  IV  takes 
up  the  literature  by  social  psychologists  and  others  on  how  work  in  the  teenage  years 
influences  social  development,  motivation  and  involvement  in  schooling.  The  section 
considers  evidence  on  the  impacts  that  different  aspects  and  types  of  work  experience 
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have  on  young  people.  It  also  looks  at  vocational  education  and  other  approaches  to 
education  and  employment. 

The  final  section  deals  with  the  implications  of  the  literature  review  for  employment  and 
training  policy  and  research.  One  set  of  questions  deals  with  the  scale  of  future  prob- 
lems: What  component  of  the  youth  cohort  of  the  1990s  will  be  unable  to  make  a 
productive  adjustment  to  the  job  market  and  adultliood?  Are  the  niunbers  overwhelm- 
ing, or  can  second-chance  employment  and  training  programs  realistically  make  a  dent  in 
the  key  problems?  A  second  set  of  questions  concerns  the  types  of  program  and  policy 
approaches  likely  to  prove  most  effective:  To  \^at  extent  are  the  emerging  job  market 
problems  of  yoimg  people  related  to  educational  deficiencies,  social  behaviors,  lack  of 
job  networks  or  weak  incentives?  What  might  be  a  sensible  place  to  intervene  to 
upgrade  the  skills  of  less-educated  workers?  What  changes  in  social  life  should  we 
encourage  to  improve  the  transition  to  adulthood? 
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11.  A  PROFILE  OF  THE  YOUTH  COHORT 

Conventional  wisdom  has  it  that  the  youth  population  is  decreasing,  is  composed 
increasingly  of  minorities  and  disadvantaged  youth,  and  is  beset  by  a  range  of  problem 
behaviors,  such  as  drug  use,  crime  and  unprotected  sex.  Are  these  appropriate  images  of 
youth  in  the  1990s?  We  find  that  the  facts  are  generally  much  more  complex.  This 
section  brings  together  a  variety  of  key  facts  about  the  demographic,  social,  educational 
and  economic  situation  of  the  youth  of  the  1990s. 

POPULATION  PATTERNS 

Population  is  one  of  the  simplest  characteristics  of  a  group.  The  U.S.  Census  Bureau 
provides  the  most  comprehensive  estimates  of  current  population  as  well  as  projections 
of  future  population.  We  rely  on  both. 

Figures  1  and  2  reveal  the  trends  in  the  youth  population  in  absolute  terms  and  as  a 
percentage  of  the  total  population.  The  patterns  differ  by  specific  age  group  and  by  the 
comparison  years.  The  share  of  5-  to  13-year-olds  declined  sharply  between  1960  and 
1980,  is  rising  slightly  from  1985  to  1995  and  is  projected  to  fall  further  after  1995.  For 
both  14-  to  17-year-olds  and  18-  to  24-year-olds,  recent  declines  in  their  proportion  of 
the  population  follow  large  increases  over  the  1960-75  and  1960-80  periods,  respectively. 
Despite  these  shifts,  the  two  age  groups  will  make  up  almost  as  large  a  share  of  the 
1990s  population  as  of  the  1960  population. 

These  population  shares  result  partly  from  changing  birth  cohorts  but  largely  from  recent 
increases  in  the  elderly  population.  Thus,  absolute  numbers  of  youth  will  rise  even 
though  their  share  of  the  population  is  declining.  Figure  2  reveals  divergent  patterns  for 
5-  to  13-year-olds,  14-  to  17-year-olds  and  18-  to  24-year-olds.  Between  1985  and  the  end 
of  the  1990s,  the  population  of  5-  to  13-year-olds  will  increase  by  over  3.5  million.  The 
population  of  14-  to  17-year-olds  began  to  rise  later  and  more  slowly  but  will  increase  by 
over  2  million  from  1990  to  2000.  Only  the  18-  to  24-year-olds  will  continue  to  decline 
in  absolute  numbers,  finally  levelling  off  between  1995  and  2000. 

Table  1  reveals  that  these  population  trends  are  broadly  similar  for  blacks  and  whites. 
Although  whites  have  experienced  a  somewhat  larger  slowdown  than  blacks,  projections 
indicate  only  a  small  rise  in  the  black  proportion  of  the  youth  population.  Thus,  the 
growth  in  the  youth  population  will  be  more  rapid  among  other  minority  groups. 

The  changes  in  the  youth  population  vary  widely  by  region.  Note  in  Table  2  that  the 
New  England,  Mid- Atlantic  and  Central  regions  of  the  country  will  experience  the  largest 
declines,  while  the  South  Atlantic,  Mountain  and  Pacific  regions  expect  increases  over 
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Figure  1 

TRENDS  IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  YOUTH 
IN  U.S.  POPULATION:  1960-2000 


5  I  1  1  1  1  I  I  1  I  L_ 

1960       1965       1970       1975       1980       1985       1990       1995  2000 
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■  5  to  13  Years  Old 
•  14  to  17  Years  Old 
A18  to  24  Years  Old 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1989:8. 
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■  S  to  13  Years  Old 
•  14  to  17  Years  Old 
A18  to  24  Years  Old 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1989:7-8. 
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Table  1 

YOUTH  POPULATION  TRENDS  BY 
RACE  AND  AGE:  1988-1999 


1988 

1992 

1996 

1999 

1988-1996 

1988-1999 

YViUlc  xOUUl 

Population  in  Iboosands 

Percent  Change 

9,774 

10,628 

11,264 

11,512 

15.2 

17.8 

1  ^-1*7 
1^1/ 

10,726 

10,089 

11,058 

11,398 

3.1 

6.3 

11,216 

10,313 

10,355 

11,194 

-7.7 

-0.2 

21-23 

11,274 

11,2% 

9,980 

10,201 

-11.5 

-9.5 

r>iaCK  YOuin 

Population  in  Thousands 

Percent  Change 

1,528 

1,705 

1,785 

1,859 

16.8 

21.7 

13  1  / 

1,693 

1,612 

1,799 

1,836 

6.3 

8.4 

18-20 

1,645 

1,620 

1,640 

1,793 

-0.3 

9.0 

21-23 

1,635 

1,605 

1,504 

1,551 

-8.0 

-5.1 

Black  Youth 

Percent  of  Overall  Po] 

3ulation  by  Age 

Percent  Change 

12-14 

13.5 

13.8 

13.7 

13.9 

1.2 

2.8 

15-17 

13.6 

13.8 

14.0 

13.9 

2.6 

1.8 

18-20 

12.8 

13.6 

13.7 

13.8 

6.9 

7.9 

21-23 

12.7 

12.4 

13.1 

13.2 

3.4 

4.2 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1989:38-60. 
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Table  2 

POPULATION  TRENDS  OF  14-  TO  17-YEAR-OLDS 
BY  REGION:  1980-2000 


1980 

1986 

1990 

1995 

2O00 

19901995 

1990-2000 

1980-2000 

Region 

14-  to  17-Ycar-Olds  in  Thousands 

Percent  Change 

901 

796 

637 

677 

751 

6.3 

17.9 

-16.6 

Mid-Atlantic 

2,638 

2,254 

1,893 

1,981 

2,094 

4.6 

10.6 

-20.6 

E.  North  Central 

3,069 

2,669 

2,309 

2,424 

2,405 

5.0 

4.2 

-21.6 

W.  North  Central 

1,234 

1,047 

933 

1,041 

1,038 

11.6 

11.3 

-15.9 

South  Atlantic 

2,627 

2,488 

2,250 

2,493 

2,745 

10.8 

22.0 

4.5 

E.  South  Central 

1,093 

1,006 

917 

966 

942 

5.3 

2.7 

-13.8 

W.  South  Central 

1,729 

1,724 

1,610 

1,771 

1,874 

10.0 

16.4 

8.4 

Mountain 

806 

795 

773 

920 

980 

19.0 

26.8 

21.6 

Pacific 

2,150 

2,046 

1,914 

2,236 

2,504 

16.8 

30.8 

16.5 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1988:34-42. 
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the  1980-2000  period.  Only  some  of  these  regional  differences  have  to  do  with  migration 
and  overall  population  growth;  youth  as  a  proportion  of  each  region's  population  show 
the  smallest  dropoffs  in  the  West  and  South.  All  regions  have  already  reached  their  low 
and  will  see  considerable  growth  over  the  1990s  in  the  number  of  14-  to  17-year-olds. 

These  population  trends  imply  that  the  absolute  number  of  young  people  who  might 
require  employment  and  training  services  will  rise  even  if  the  typical  young  person  in  the 
1990s  is  as  well  qualified  as  in  earlier  decades.  All  regions  have  already  started  to  see 
increases  in  the  14  to  17  age  group. 

LIVING  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  YOUTH 

The  youth  entering  adulthood  in  the  1990s  will  be  the  product  of  a  dramatic  shift  in 
family  structure  and  living  arrangements.  Today's  youth  live  with  a  smaller  number  of 
immediate  family  members— both  parents  and  sibhngs--than  did  earlier  cohorts.  The 
decline  in  the  proportion  living  in  two-parent  families  is  of  most  importance.  Table  3 
shows  trends  among  white,  black  and  Hispanic  families. 

The  trend  toward  one-parent  families  is  present  for  all  groups,  with  most  one-parent 
families  headed  by  women.  Today's  reality  differs  markedly  from  the  situation  in  the 
1960s.  Then,  two  of  three  black  children  lived  with  two  parents  and  only  about  one  of 
five  lived  in  a  one-parent  family,  though  over  10  percent  did  not  live  with  either 
parent-  By  1989,  only  a  minority  (38%)  of  black  children  lived  in  a  two-parent  house- 
hold. The  majority  (62%)  lived  with  one  or  neither  parent.  About  one  of  five  white 
youth  lived  with  only  one  or  neither  parent  in  1989,  more  than  double  the  1960  level. 

The  decline  in  two-parent  families  has  potentially  serious  consequences  for  the  academic 
£ind  social  development  of  young  people.  The  work  of  McLanahan  and  others  has 
demonstrated  that  spending  part  of  childhood  in  a  one-parent  family  increases  the 
chances  of  young  women  giving  birth  before  marriage,  having  their  own  marriages  break 
up  and  failing  to  complete  high  school.^  And  many  of  these  negative  outcomes  stem 
from  factors  other  than  the  economic  disadvantage  of  young  people  in  one-parent 
families. 

The  economic  disadvantage  is  considerable.  For  many  children,  living  in  a  one-parent 
family  means  dependency  on  welfare  programs.  In  1989,  benefits  from  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  were  received  by  nearly  60  percent  of  black  children 


See,  for  example,  McLanahan,  1985a,  and  Manski,  et  al.,  1990,  for  solid  evidence  on  the  impact  of  one- 
parent  families  on  high  school  completion. 
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Table  3 

TRENDS  IN  LIVING  ARRANGEMENTS 
OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  18:  1%0-1989 


1960 

1970 

1980 

1989 

White  CMdren  Under  Age  18  (in  thousands) 

CC  ATT 

55,077 

Percent  of  All  CMdren  Under  18 

XT  A 

NA 

11  Q 

Percent  With  Two  Parents 

Qf\  1 

79.6 

Percent  With  Mother  Only 

D.l 

7  0 

16 1 

Percent  With  Father  Only 

l.U 

1  6 

2.7 

Percent  With  Neither  Parent 

1  0 

1.8 

2.2 

1.5 

Black  Children  Under  Age  18  (in  thousands) 

o,DjU 

9  835 

Percent  of  All  Children  Under  18 

MA 

14  ft 

145 

Percent  With  Two  Parents 

D/.U 

DC>,0 

49  9 

38.0 

Percent  With  Mother  Only 

1 Q  0 

43  q 

51.1 

Percent  With  Father  Only 

2.0 

2.3 

1.9 

3.4 

Percent  With  Neither  Parent 

11.1 

9.7 

12.0 

7.5 

Hispanic  Children  Under  Age  18  (in  thousands)^ 

NA 

4,006 

5,459 

6,973 

Percent  of  All  Children  Under  18 

NA 

5.5 

8.1 

10.3 

Percent  With  Two  Parents 

NA 

11.1 

75.4 

67.0 

Percent  With  Mother  Only 

NA 

NA 

19.6 

27.8 

Percent  With  Father  Only 

NA 

NA 

1.5 

2.7 

Percent  With  Neither  Parent 

NA 

NA 

3.5 

2.4 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1990c:3. 
*  Hispanics  may  be  of  any  race. 
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in  one-parent  families  and  about  one-third  of  white  children  in  one-parent  families.*^ 
Family  type  also  affects  residential  status.  (See  Table  4.)  The  proportion  of  all  one- 
parent  families  of  12-  to  17-year-olds  living  in  public  housing  is  more  than  five  times  that 
of  two-parent  families  of  this  age  gi'oup. 

Today's  youth  also  grow  up  with  fewer  siblings.  The  decline  in  family  size  has  affected 
all  groups.  Smaller  families  may  reduce  the  financial  burden  on  parents  since  there  are 
fewer  children  to  feed  and  clothe;  but  the  reduced  number  of  siblings  may  place  a  larger 
burden  on  parents  to  provide  advice,  help  with  homework  and  monitor  behavior. 
Between  1974  and  1990,  families  with  more  than  two  children  declined  from  31  percent 
to  20  percent  of  all  families  with  children  (U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1990c,  1975). 

As  of  March  1990,  the  number  of  12-  to  17-year-olds  living  with  siblings  varied  by 
race /ethnicity  but  mostly  by  family  type.  Youth  in  one-parent  families  were  much  more 
likely  to  live  without  siblings  than  youth  in  two-parent  families.  Note  in  Table  4  that 
two-thirds  of  12-  to  17-year-olds  in  white  one-parent  families  had  only  one  or  no  sibling 
living  with  them.  Within  family  types,  a  greater  proportion  of  Hispanic  youth  lived  with 
three  or  more  siblings,  followed  by  blacks  and  whites. 

Youth  may  call  on  other  relatives  for  support,  supervision  and  even  potential  job 
contacts.  In  many  one-  and  two-parent  households,  adult  relatives-such  as  grandparents, 
uncles  or  older  siblings — live  with  young  people.  Table  4  reveals  that  this  phenomenon 
is  widespread.  Extended  families  are  common  among  all  three  racial/ethnic  groups. 
Overall,  about  40  percent  of  youth  in  one-parent  families  also  live  with  an  unrelated  or 
related  adult  other  than  the  parent. 

Youth  live  in  areas  that  vary  with  family  type  and  with  the  race /ethnicity  of  the  parent. 
Residence  in  central  city  locations  in  large  metropolitan  areas  is  most  common  for  youth 
in  minority  one-parent  families;  over  40  percent  of  these  youth  live  in  large  central  cities, 
compared  with  only  16  percent  of  youth  in  white  one-parent  families.  Nearly  two  of 
three  black  youth  but  only  one  of  three  white  youth  live  in  central  cities.  The  concentra- 
tion is  so  extensive  that  minority  single-parent  families  contain  over  25  percent  of  12-  to 
17-year-olds  in  central  cities,  even  though  they  account  for  only  about  10  percent  of  all 
12-  to  17-year-olds. 


ERLC 


^  About  7.5  million  children  were  on  AFDC,  nearly  all  in  female-headed  families.  About  40  percent,  or 
3  million,  of  these  children  were  black  and  a  similar  number  were  white.  Dividing  3  million  by  the  5  million 
black  children  in  one-parent  families  yields  an  estimate  of  60  percent;  for  whites,  3  million  is  divided  by  8.2 
million  children  in  one  parent  families  (U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Sendees,  1989:3). 
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Table  4 

FAMILY  ENVmONMENT  AND  LOCATION  OF  12-  TO  17-YEAR-OLDS 
BY  FAMILY  TYPE:  MARCH  1989 


Two-Parent  Families 

One-Parent  Families 

White 

Black 

Hispanic* 

White 

Black 

Hispanic* 

Number  of  12-  to  17-Ycar-Olds 

12,317,000 

1,292,000 

1,321,000 

2,723,000 

1,404,000 

539,000 

None 

16.2 

12.9 

9.3 

28.4 

19.7 

18.9 

One 

42.8 

31.1 

283 

39.4 

33.8 

30.2 

Two 

25.7 

31.1 

26.5 

21.0 

23.9 

23.0 

Three 

9.5 

13.7 

18.2 

7.6 

13.0 

19.3 

Four 

3.0 

4.2 

8.8 

2.3 

5.8 

5.8 

Rve  or  more 

2.7 

6.9 

8.9 

1.4 

3.8 

3.0 

CHher  AduHs  Iftaient  (%) 

Relatives 

28.0 

32.4 

35.8 

29.9 

32.4 

39.5 

Nonrelatives 

0.5 

0.2 

0.5  1 

I  8.8 

6.1 

5.4 

■iMi^i^'^^:.'^'  

Large  Metro  Areas 

37.5 

48.0 

61.2 

41.7 

54.0 

63.2 

In  Central  Cities 

9.4 

27.2 

32.1 

16.2 

41.7 

40.0 

Outside  Central  Cities 

28.0 

20.8 

29.2 

25.4 

12.3 

23.0 

Other  Metro  Areas 

36.0 

32.1 

29.0 

36.1 

31.1 

30.5 

In  Central  Cities 

10.9 

20.4 

15.0 

17.5 

23.1 

19.7 

Outside  Central  Cities 

25.0 

11.7 

14.0 

18.6 

8.0 

ins 

Outside  Metro  Areas 

26.6 

19.9 

9.8 

22.2 

14.9 

6.5 

ilisi^ential  Status 

Homeowner 

84.6 

67.4 

63.4 

49.1 

22.7 

29.7 

Renter,  Public  Housing 

0.7 

4.4 

2.6 

9.3 

25.4 

17.5 

Renter,  Private  Housing 

14.7 

28.2 

34.1 

41.6 

51.9 

52.8 

Source:  Calculated  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  (1990c:37-52)  data. 


*  Hispanics  may  be  of  any  race. 
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These  trends  have  implications  relevant  to  employment  and  training  programs.  Access 
of  youth  to  informal  job  networks  may  be  declining.  Not  only  are  today's  youth  less 
likely  to  live  with  a  parent  who  can  steer  them  to  a  job,  but  fewer  youth  can  turn  to 
brothers  or  sisters.  Recent  changes  in  family  patterns  may  be  exacerbating  the  special 
difficulties  black  youth  experience  in  obtaining  jobs  through  friends  and  relatives 
(Holzer,  1982).  About  25  percent  of  black  youth  in  one-parent  families  also  live  in 
public  housing.  Evidence  indicates  that  growing  up  in  a  family  receiving  welfare  and 
living  in  public  housing  worsens  the  employment  experience  of  young  workers  (Lerman, 
1986).  Moreover,  the  general  increase  in  the  numbers  of  youth  growing  up  without 
fathers  has  uncertain  consequences  for  the  socialization  of  young  workers.  All  of  these 
trends  may  increase  the  need  for  job  search  assistance  and  other  formal  job  finding 
mechanisms. 

EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  OF  PARENTS 

Young  people  depend  greatly  on  their  parents.  They  may  receive  help  in  doing  home- 
work, in  finding  a  job  or  simply  in  learning  from  an  adult's  experience.  Given  these 
realities,  one  would  expect  youth  to  benefit  from  a  parent  who  is  well  educated  and 
steadily  employed.  Table  5  shows  the  differences  in  these  dimensions  among  parents  of 
12-  to  17-yeai-olds  in  1990. 

Teenage  children  from  different  racial/ethnic  backgrounds  have  parents  with  very 
different  educational  backgrounds.  As  Table  5  shows,  heads  of  white  two-parent  families 
have  the  most  formal  education:  one  in  four  of  these  families  have  a  parent  with  a 
college  degree.  Hispanic  parents  of  teens  are  the  most  likely  to  have  low  levels  of 
education,  with  over  half  not  having  completed  high  school.  Black  parents  of  teens  are 
in  the  middle  of  the  range,  with  about  one-third  not  having  completed  high  school. 

The  vast  majority  of  families  with  teens-over  80  percent  of  both  white  and  black  two- 
parent  families-have  at  least  one  employed  parent.  As  of  March  1990,  the  proportion  of 
families  with  no  employed  parent  ranged  from  8.5  percent  for  white  two-parent  to  almost 
50  percent  for  minority  single-parent  families  with  children  12  to  17  years  old.  But  not 
being  employed  in  one-parent  families  was  largely  a  matter  of  not  participating  in  the 
labor  force  (not  actively  looking  for  a  job)  rather  than  unemployment. 

The  employment  differences  have  expected,  if  unfortunate,  consequences  for  family 
incomes.  Although  incomes  are  above  the  poverty  level  for  the  vast  majority  of 
two-parent  families  with  teenage  children,  one  of  three  white  and  most  minority  single- 
parent  families  with  teens  are  poor.  Family  type  is  especially  consequential  for  minority 
youth  in  terms  of  family  income.  For  example,  among  black  families  with  teens,  two- 
parent  families  have  median  incomes  nearly  3.5  times  the  median  for  one-parent  families 
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Table  5 

EDUCATION,  INCOME  AND  EMPLOYMENT 
OF  PARENTS  OF  12-  TO  17-YEAR-OLDS 


Two-Parent  Families 

One-Parent  Families 

White 

Black 

Hispanid' 

White 

Black 

Hispanic^ 

Education  of  Head  of  Housdiold  (%) 

Less  than  High  School 

16.6 

28.1 

51.5 

26.6 

36.2 

58.3 

High  School  Graduate 

37.6 

40.6 

26.9 

4U 

41.5 

24.1 

Some  College 

19.5 

17.1 

13.5 

19.6 

15.3 

13.7 

College  Graduate 

13.5 

7.7 

4.9 

7.4 

5.7 

2.8 

Postgraduate  Education 

12.7 

6.5 

3.3 

5.0 

1.4 

1.1 

Family  Income 

Median  Income 

43,143 

35,755 

27,575 

20,124 

10358 

10,443 

Percent  Poor 

6.1 

12.9 

20.9 

1  31.1 

57.2 

57.1 

Emplovment  of  Parentfs)  (%) 

One  Parent  Employed 

28.0 

19.4 

38.1 

70.6 

55.8 

51.5 

Two  Parents  Employed 

63.4 

63.5 

46.8 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Head  Unemployed 

2.9 

5.0 

4.6 

5.2 

9.7 

5.9 

Head  Not  in  Labor  Force 

5.6 

12.1 

10.5 

242 

34.5 

42.6 

No  Parent  Employed 

8.5 

17.1 

15.1 

29.4 

44.2 

48.5 

Source:  Calculated  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  (1990c37-52)  data. 


^  Hispanics  may  be  of  any  race. 
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(nearly  $36,000  versus  about  $10,000).  Wliite  single-parent  families  with  teens  have 
median  incomes  of  about  $20,000,  or  ahnost  twice  the  median  for  black  families  of  th.is 
type.  Median  incomes  for  black  two-parent  families  with  teenage  children  are  83  percent 
of  the  median  for  similar  white  families. 

Although  the  rates  of  poverty,  low  parental  education  and  unemployment  are  higher 
among  one-parent  and  minority  families  with  teenage  children,  the  largest  proportion  of 
families  with  these  difficulties  are  white  two-parent  families.  Because  the  majority  of 
youth  (63%)  are  in  white  two-parent  families,  even  a  low  incidence  for  this  group 
represents  a  large  absolute  nimiber  of  youth. 

In  sum,  the  disadvantaged  youth  in  means-tested  employment  and  training  programs  in 
the  1990s  are  more  likely  to  be  chronically  poor  than  the  low-income  youth  of  earlier 
periods.  This  is  because  poverty  is  much  more  likely  to  be  transitory  for  two-parent  than 
for  one-parent  families  (Ellwood,  1989).  Although  racial/ethnic  differences  persist,  it  is 
family  type  that  will  be  most  influential  in  determining  eligibility  for  these  programs. 

EDUCATION  LEVELS  AND  BASIC  SKILLS  OF  TODAY'S  YOUTH 

The  preceding  sections  have  dealt  with  the  demographics,  geographic  locations  and 
family  backgroimds  of  youth  in  the  1990s.  It  is  now  appropriate  to  examine  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  yoxmg  people  themselves. 

We  begin  with  education,  one  of  the  most  important  predictors  of  economic  and  social 
success.^  Poorly  educated  young  people  are  more  likely  to  engage  in  crime,  to  create 
unwanted  pregnancies  and  to  experience  unemployment  and  low  wages.  Falling  behind 
grade  level  is  a  good  predictor  of  dropping  out. 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  the  gap  between  black  and  white  high  school  completion 
rates  was  virtually  eliminated.  Between  1970  and  1989,  the  percentage  of  black  22-  to 
24-year-olds  w*io  were  high  school  dropouts  declined  dramatically  from  38  percent  to 
only  15  percent  (U.S.  Depjirtment  of  Education,  1990:Table  98).  During  the  same 
period,  wdiite  dropout  rates  remained  about  the  same,  falling  slighdy  from  16  to  13 
percent.^ 


^  Dr/foos,  1990,  is  a  good  source  for  the  statements  in  this  paragraph. 

^  While  black  and  Hispanic  youth  have  higher  dropout  rates  than  white  youth,  the  largest  proportion  of 
dropouts  in  their  early  20s  are  white.  Black  youth  make  up  only  about  13  percent  of  this  group,  Hispanic 
youth  about  26  percent  and  white  youth  about  61  percent. 
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Table  6  reveals  some  remaining  differences  among  black,  Hispanic  and  white  youth. 
Young  minority  males  are  most  likely  to  fall  behind  by  two  or  more  years.  At  age  12, 
when  the  typical  student  is  in  seventh  grade,  one  of  six  black  males  are  in  fifth  grade  or 
below.  It  is  interesting  that  the  proportion  of  students  who  are  two  or  more  years  behind 
remains  about  the  same  imtil  the  age  of  19. 

One  would  expect  that  dropout  rates  woiild  mirror  rates  of  falling  behnid  in  school. 
Although  the  connection  is  present,  several  striking  differences  between  the  two  mea- 
sures show  up  in  Table  6.  For  example,  Hispanic  males  age  16  or  older  are  about  as 
likely  as  black  males  to  fall  behind  by  two  years  but  are  much  more  likely  to  have 
dropped  out  of  high  school.  Black  females  do  better  than  black  males  in  not  falling 
behind,  yet  the  proportion  who  are  high  school  dropouts  is  the  same  at  age  22:  20 
percent. 

Despite  the  high  rates  at  which  youth  graduate  from  high  school,  only  22  percent 
complete  four  or  more  years  of  college.^  The  proportion  of  25-  to  29-year-olds  complet- 
ing at  least  four  years  of  college  has  remained  about  the  same  for  blacks  and  whites 
since  1976,  though  Hispanic  youth  have  made  some  gains  over  the  period.  As  of  1988, 
only  about  12  percent  of  blacks  and  Hispanics  and  25  percent  of  whites  had  finished  four 
years  of  college. 

Measuring  years  of  schooling  is  much  easier  than  assessing  the  quality  of  education  or 
competencies  achieved.  Although  a  full  analysis  of  educational  performance  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  paper,  several  key  trends  and  patterns  contribute  to  the  image  of  youth 
in  the  1990s. 

The  main  source  of  national  trend  data  on  representative  samples  of  students  is  the 
National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP).''  These  data  reveal  serious 
limitations,  but  no  worsening  of  student  capacities  over  time.  Indeed,  groups  with  the 
lowest  scores  have  achieved  gains.  For  black  and  Hispanic  youth,  nearly  all  the  indica- 
tors show  considerable  absolute  improvement  as  well  as  narrowing  gaps  between  white 
and  minority  youth.  The  distribution  of  several  test  scores  has  become  somewhat  more 
equal,  as  groups  at  the  bottom  improve  while  those  at  the  top  stay  the  same^or  decline. 
Our  analysis  is  based  on  the  NAEP  data  for  17-year-olds  who  are  in  school. 


^  The  data  in  this  paragraph  come  from  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  (1990). 

Reports  of  the  NAEP  test  scores  come  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  (1990). 

8  Dropout  rates  have  declined  since  the  NAEP  began  testing.  Since  more  students  are  remaining  in 
school,  greater  numbers  of  17-year-olds  who  would  have  dropped  out  in  earlier  years  are  still  in  school  to  be 
tested  and  may  be  lowering  averages  for  this  age  group. 
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Table  6 

YOUTH  BEHIND  MODAL  GRADE  AND 
HIGH  SCMOOL  DROPOUTS:  OCTOBER  1988 


Percent  Two  or  More  Years  Behind  Modal  Grade 

YouQg  Men 

Young  Women 

Age 

White 

Black 

Hispanic* 

White 

Black 

Hispanic* 

12 

4.4 

16.7 

8.8 

2.8 

6.9 

7.8 

13 

4.2 

9.7 

2.1 

3.1 

5.6 

4.8 

14 

5.5 

18.2 

17.6 

3.1 

8.1 

53 

15 

7.3 

17.6 

9.2 

2.5 

5.3 

0.8 

16 

5.4 

15.9 

15.3 

4.0 

9.9 

16.2 

17 

6.6 

14.2 

12.4 

3.7 

9.6 

14.1 

18 

6.9 

17.6 

14.3 

2.8 

17.6 

5.4 

19 

10.9 

35.9 

NA 

4.9 

28.6 

NA 

Percent  Not  Enrolled  and  Not  Hi^  School  Graduates 

16 

4.7 

4.7 

16.6 

6.2 

7.7 

22.6 

17 

8.7 

5.5 

19.5 

8.8 

6.0 

20.4 

18 

14.2 

15.0 

30.6 

143 

14.1 

27.6 

19 

17.0 

22.2 

40.5 

11.9 

22.4 

27.0 

20 

15.5 

23.8 

44.6 

12.9 

163 

53.8 

21 

16.6 

20.0 

42.5 

12.0 

13.6 

33.2 

22 

16.8 

20.9 

54.7 

14.4 

203 

51.4 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1990b:  14-18,1 57-162. 
•  Hispanics  may  be  of  any  race. 
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Reading  comprehension  tests  provide  considerable  detail  on  performance.  The  defined 
thresholds  for  this  test  are:  200  (basic)-an  ability  to  understand  and  to  combine  ideas 
and  make  inferences  based  on  short,  uncomplicated  passages;  250  (intermediate)--an 
ability  to  search  for  specific  information,  interrelate  ideas  and  make  generalizations 
about  literary,  science  and  social  studies  material;  300  (adept)--an  ability  to  find, 
understand,  summarize  and  explain  relatively  complicated  literary  and  informational 
material;  and  350  (advanced)~an  ability  to  understand  links  between  ideas  even  when 
such  links  are  not  explicit,  and  to  make  appropriate  generalizations  even  when  texts  lack 
clear  introductions  or  explanations. 

Nearly  aU  17-year-olds  are  able  to  read  at  a  basic  level,  while  only  5  percent  can  read  at 
an  advanced  level.  During  the  1970-88  period,  the  average  performance  of  the  bottom  5 
percent  improved  from  208  (just  above  basic)  to  226  (between  basic  and  intermediate) 
while  that  of  the  top  25  percent  remained  the  same  or  declined.  Black  youth  showed 
impressive  progress,  raising  their  average  score  from  239  to  274.  Hispanic  17-year-olds 
also  became  better  readers,  as  indicated  by  a  rise  in  average  score  from  261  to  271 
between  1980  and  1988.  With  the  average  score  of  white  youth  advancing  only  slighUy 
from  291  to  295,  the  gap  between  white  and  minority  youth  narrowed. 

Still,  nontrivial  racial/ethnic  differences  remained.  Almost  half  (46%)  of  white  youth  but 
only  about  one-quarter  of  minority  youth  demonstrated  the  ability  to  read  at  the  adept 
level  in  1988.  About  one  in  four  minority  17-year-olds  scored  below  the  intermediate 
level,  but  only  one  in  ten  white  youth  had  similar  scores. 

Writing  test  scores  indicate  similar  race /ethnicity  differentials,  but  show  modest  evidence 
of  narrowing  gaps.  Between  1979  and  1984,  the  proportion  of  black  17-year-olds  able  to 
do  informative  writing  at  the  basic  level  or  better  increased  from  73  to  80  percent;  for 
whites,  the  increase  was  from  89  to  91  percent.  During  the  1984-88  period,  llth-grade 
blacks  improved  their  average  score  slightly  (from  204  to  207)  as  whites  showed  a  slight 
worsening  (from  229  to  225). 

The  patterns  and  trends  in  math  proficiency  are  similar  to  those  in  reading,  but  show 
modest  gains  for  minorities.  Here,  the  classifications  are:  200-considerable  understand- 
ing of  two-digit  numbers  and  some  basic  multiplication  and  disdsion;  250"understanding 
of  the  four  basic  operations  as  weU  as  an  ability  to  compare  information  from  graphs  and 
charts  and  to  analyze  simple  logical  relations;  300-identifying  geometric  figures,  measur- 
ing lengths  and  angles,  calculating  areas  of  rectangles,  and  computing  decimals,  simple 
fractions  and  percents;  and  350-applying  a  range  of  reasoning  skills  to  solve  multistep 
problems,  including  those  with  fractions  and  percents,  exponents  and  square  roots. 
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Only  about  half  of  all  17-year-olds  were  able  to  reach  the  300  level  or  above  in  1986, 
virtually  the  same  proportion  as  in  1978.  Overall  gains  occurred  at  the  250  level  (the 
proportion  rising  from  92  to  96  percent),  but  a  slight  decline  took  place  at  the  most 
advanced  level  (from  7.4  to  6.4  percent).  The  gains  for  black  youth  were  mostly  at  the 
lower  and  middle  levels.  In  1977,  30  percent  of  black  17-year-olds  did  not  reach  the  250 
level  (which  includes  the  four  basic  math  operations);  by  1986,  only  14  percent  fell  short 
of  this  level. 

While  the  proportion  of  black  youth  performing  at  the  300  level  (moderately  complex 
procedures)  rose  from  only  18  to  21.7  percent,  58  percent  of  white  youth  passed  this 
level.  Racial/ethnic  differences  also  are  striking  at  the  350  level:  7.6  percent  of  whites, 
0.3  percent  of  blacks,  and  1.2  percent  of  Hispanics  were  proficient  in  doing  multistep 
problems  and  algebra. 

Science  proficiency  tests  also  indicate  race /ethnicity  differentials.  The  1986  results  for 
17-year-olds  show  an  average  score  of  298  for  white  students  compared  with  259  and  253 
for  Hispanic  and  black  students,  respectively.  The  disparities  are  greater  at  the  300  level 
(some  detailed  scientific  knowledge  and  the  ability  to  evaluate  scientific  procedures). 
About  50  percent  of  whites  scored  at  this  level  while  the  rates  for  minorities  were  less 
than  20  percent. 

However,  the  proportion  of  blacks  scoring  at  the  300  and  350  levels  increased  by  48  and 
67  percent,  respectively,  over  the  1982  to  1986  period.  Considering  the  overall  decline  in 
science  proficiency  scores  from  1973  to  1982,  these  improvements  are  encouraging.  Yet, 
overall  performance  on  science  tests  remained  below  levels  for  the  1970  to  1973  period. 

The  lack  of  overall  improvement  in  the  capabilities  of  American  students  is  one  reason 
for  their  weak  performance  on  tests  conducted  in  several  countries  around  the  world. 
One  particularly  disappointing  assessment  of  math  competencies  showed  13-year-old 
students  in  the  United  States  scoring  well  below  students  in  several  Canadian  provinces, 
Korea,  the  United  Kingdom,  Ireland  and  Spain.  In  general,  American  high  school 
students  earned  test  scores  in  the  middle  or  lower  range  of  scores  earned  by  students  in 
other  countries. 

Four  conclusions  stand  out  about  the  academic  performance  of  young  people:  (1) 
American  students  generally  score  below  students  in  other  countries;  (2)  reading,  writing, 
math  and  science  capabilities  for  American  youth  as  a  whole  have  neither  improved  nor 
deteriorated  over  the  last  15  to  20  years;  (3)  while  test  scores  have  improved  among 
blacks  and  Hispanics,  these  youth  still  score  much  lower  than  whites  on  tests  of  reading 
comprehension  and  math  and  science  proficiency;  and  (4)  the  dropout  rate  amc-ig  blacks 
has  declined  dramatically. 
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While  the  lowest  test  scores  in  reading  and  math  have  improved,  the  e?q>ectations  of 
employers  also  have  increased.  By  implication,  teaching  tiae  most  basic  skills  is  unlikely 
to  be  enough  to  promote  the  employability  of  disadvantaged  youth.  Instead,  employment 
and  training  programs  will  have  to  undertake  more  complex  approaches  to  promote  the 
higher  skills  needed  for  employment, 

MARRIAGE,  SEXUAL  ACTIVITY  AND  EARLY  PARENTHOOD 

Over  the  last  two  decades,  men  and  women  have  begun  sexual  activity  at  younger  ages. 
At  the  same  time,  a  declining  percentage  of  young  people  are  married.  Between  1970 
and  1988,  the  married  proportion  of  18-  to  19-year-old  women  declined  from  24  to  11 
percent  (U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1990a:AU).  These  two  trends  have  contributed  to  a 
substantial  rise  in  the  prevalence  of  sexual  activity  before  marriage.  In  the  early  1960s, 
about  8  to  9  percent  of  white  unmarried  H-year-olds  had  initiated  sexual  activity;  by  the 
early  1980s,  the  proportion  had  reached  about  22  percent  (Hofferth,  et  al.,  1987). 

The  rate  of  sexual  activity  among  unmarried  young  men  and  women  continued  upward 
during  the  1980s,  l-etween  1982  and  1988,  the  percentage  of  15-  to  19-year-old  women 
who  engaged  in  sexual  activity  rose  from  42.1  to  49.5  (Forrest  and  Singh,  1990).  Yoimg 
men  also  became  more  sexuadly  active  over  the  1980s;  the  percent  of  never-married  17- 
to  19-year-old  men  who  had  had  sexual  intercourse  increased  from  65.7  to  75.5 
(Sonenstein,  et  al.,  1989).  Although  use  of  contraception  has  increased  and  about  two- 
thirds  of  sexually  active  teens  frequently  use  one  of  several  contraceptive  methods,  the 
number  of  young  women  unprotected  from  the  risk  of  unintended  pregnancy  also  has 
increased. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  results  are  more  unmarried  young  women  becoming  pregnant,  more 
obtaining  abortions  and  more  becoming  unmarried  mothers.  In  1960,  there  were  only 
about  1-5  births  to  every  100  unmarried  women  age  15  to  19;  by  1987,  the  figure  reached 
3.4  (U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1981,  1990a).  Since  about  50  percent  of  pregnancies  are 
aborted,  compared  with  about  20  percent  in  1960,  the  number  of  pregnancies  is  much 
greater  than  what  is  reflected  in  the  birth  rate.  The  marriage,  sex  and  pregnancy  trends 
have  meant  a  sharp  decline  in  the  proportion  of  children  born  to  married  (as  opposed  to 
unmarried)  teenage  women.  Between  the  early  1950s  and  the  early  1980s,  this  propor- 
tion dropped  from  86  to  48  percent. 

By  1985,  pregnancy  and  abortion  rates  of  teenage  women  appeared  to  have  levelled  off 
at  extremely  high  levels.  For  every  1,000  women  age  18  or  19,  there  were  166  pregnan- 
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cies,  63  abortions  and  81  births;  among  black  young  women,  the  rates  per  1,000  were  261 
pregnancies,  97  abortions  and  129  births  (Henshaw  and  Van  Vort,  1989:85-86).' 

We  can  examine  the  marital  and  parental  status  of  young  women  by  tabulating  data  from 
the  National  Longitudinal  Survey  of  Youth  (NLSY).  Note  in  Table  7  that  rates  of 
motherhood  and  marriage  vary  substantially  by  race /ethnicity.  As  of  1985,  fewer  than  4 
percent  of  white  20-  to  21 -year-old  women  were  unmarried  mothers  compared  with  10 
percent  of  Hispanic  and  33  percent  of  black  young  women.  Overall  rates  of  motherhood 
also  were  much  higher  among  minority  women.  Nearly  half  of  black  and  over  one-third 
of  Hispanic  20-  to  21 -year-old  women  had  parental  obligations  compared  with  about  one 
in  five  white  young  women.  About  10  percent  of  black  women,  21  percent  of  Hispanic 
women  and  about  14  percent  of  white  women  age  20  or  21  were  married  mothers.  The 
proportion  of  20-  to  21 -year-old  women  (mothers  and  not  mothers)  who  were  married 
was  highest  among  Hispanics  (31.8%),  almost  as  high  among  whites  (29.3%)  and  lowest 
among  blacks  (15.6%). 

The  majority  of  unmarried  teen  mothers  reside  with  at  least  one  adult  relative.  Trent 
and  Harlan  (1990)  report  that,  in  1980,  about  60  percent  of  never-married  18-  to  19-year- 
old  mothers  lived  with  at  least  one  parent  and  another  11  percent  lived  with  other 
relatives. 

Young  men  begin  sexual  activity  at  even  earlier  ages  than  young  women.  For  white  and 
Hispanic  young  men,  16  and  17  are  the  ages  when  the  largest  increases  in  initial  sexual 
activity  take  place.  Black  young  men  begin  much  earlier.  Still,  the  incidence  of  early 
fatherhood  is  lower  than  the  incidence  of  early  motherhood.  For  example,  in  1985,  only 
about  20  percent  of  black  20-  to  21 -year-old  men  had  become  fathers,  well  below  the  45 
percent  of  black  20-  to  21-year-old  women  who  had  become  mothers.  Of  those  who 
reached  age  20  in  the  late  1970s,  the  proportions  who  had  become  unwed  teen  parents 
were  about  11  percent  of  black  men,  26  percent  of  black  women,  1  percent  of  white  men 
and  3.4  percent  of  white  women  (author's  unpublished  tabulations  from  NLSY). 

The  decline  in  marriage  has  probably  weakened  the  labor  force  involvement  of  young 
men.  Marriage  appears  to  be  associated  with  higher  employment  and  earnings  of  fathers 
as  well  as  nonfathers.  A  careful  study  by  Korenman  and  Neumark  (1991)  demonstrates 
that  wage  growth  is  higher  among  married  young  men  than  among  unmarried  young 
men.  An  analysis  of  22-  to  30-year-old  men  revealed  that,  in  1987,  the  earnings  of 


'  The  reason  abortions  plus  births  do  not  virtually  equal  pregnancies  in  this  calculation  is  that  a  woman 
may  suffer  a  miscarriage  or  be  older  than  19  when  a  birth  occurs. 
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Table  7 

lOUNG  WOMEN  BY  AGE  AND  MARITAL/PARENTAL  STATUS: 

1979, 1983  AND  1985 


Never-Married 
Mothers 

Married  Mothers 

Separated/Divorced/ 
Widovwd  Mothers 

Married 
Not  Mothers 

Other 

Age  (Year) 

Percent  in  Each  Marital/Parental  Status 

Black 

18-19  (1979) 

26.0 

4.9 

0.7 

2.0 

66.5 

18-19  (1983) 

25.4 

2.0 

0.0 

4.5 

68.1 

20-21  (1979) 

31.0 

11.9 

7.5 

4.4 

45.3 

20-21  (1983) 

31.5 

8.0 

2.1 

7.9 

50.5 

20-21  (1985) 

32.7 

10.4 

1.6 

5.2 

50.1 

Hispanic 

18-19  (1979) 

6.3 

17.0 

1.1 

9.3 

66.2 

18-19  (1983) 

8.2 

12.6 

2.1 

6.1 

71.0 

20-21  (1979) 

7.8 

23.6 

5.3 

12.3 

50.9 

20-21  (1983) 

10.6 

24.2 

2.4 

8.9 

53.8 

20-21  (1985) 

10.2 

21.1 

4.7 

10.7 

53.3 

White 

18-19  (1979) 

1.6 

8.4 

1.1 

0.8 

88.1 

18-19  (1983) 

2.7 

8.1 

1.0 

8.6 

79.7 

20-21  (1979) 

2.7 

17.4 

2.5 

1.7 

75.7 

20-21  (1983) 

3.5 

13.9 

2.3 

14.7 

65.7 

20-21  (1985) 

3.6 

14.4 

3.6 

14.9 

63.5 

Source:  author's  unpublished  tabulations  from  the  National  Longitudinal  Survey  of  Youth. 
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married  men  were  about  $4,000  higher  than  those  of  unmarried  men  who  were  not 
fathers  (Lerman,  1990). 

The  higher  rates  of  early  parenthood,  especially  among  young  women  and  minorities, 
may  require  employment  and  training  programs  to  take  into  account  the  needs  of  young 
parents.  Among  young  men,  lack  of  interest  in  marriage  may  be  associated  with  a  lack 
of  commitment  to  employment.  At  the  same  time,  young  fathers  may  have  to  accept 
financial  responsibility  for  child  support.  Thus,  many  of  the  youth  in  employment  and 
training  programs  will  have  needs  associated  with  early  childbearing  and  parenting. 

CRIMINAL  ACTIVITY 

Yoimg  people  under  age  24  commit  over  half  of  all  crimes  and  over  two-thirds  of  all 
violent  crimes. The  early  teenage  years  are  critical  for  current  and  future  involvement 
in  crime.  In  1986,  young  people  under  age  18  accounted  for  about  30  percent  of  all 
arrests  and  15.4  percent  of  all  arrests  for  violent  crime.  Wolfgang,  Thornberry  and  Figlio 
(1987),  who  followed  a  cohort  of  Philadelphia  youth  from  age  11  through  age  30,  find 
that  criminal  offenses  peak  at  age  1 6  and  decline  gradually  as  young  people  age.  This 
peak  is  also  the  modal  age  for  initial  criminal  activity.  Thus,  if  young  people  can  be 
prevented  from  entering  criminal  activity  by  age  16,  there  is  a  good  chance  their  overall 
involvement  with  crime  can  be  sharply  reduced. 

OrJy  a  minority  of  young  people  are  arrestee.  Dryfoos  (1990)  estimates  that  11  percent 
of  15-  to  17-year-olds  were  arrested  for  nontraffic  offenses  in  1986.  However,  the 
proportion  ever  arrested  is  double  this  figure  if  self-reports  of  arrests  are  relatively 
acciu-ate.  The  rates  are  much  higher  for  males  and  for  blacks.  In  1986,  nearly  80 
percent  of  youth  arrested  were  males;  about  23  percent  of  all  juvenile  arrests  and  about 
50  percent  of  juvenile  arrests  for  violent  crime  were  among  blacks.  Using  data  from  the 
NLSY  (from  1979  through  1987),  Hill  and  O'NeUl  (1990)  have  estimated  the  criminal 
involvement  of  men  age  19  to  21  in  1979.  They  report  that  one  in  ten  black  yoimg  men 
and  one  in  forty  white  young  men  had  spent  time  in  jail  by  1987.  But  overall,  a  relative- 
ly small  proportion  of  youth  commit  a  large  proportion  of  crimes.  According  to  Dryfoos 
(citing  EUiot),  about  15  percent  of  adolescents  account  for  66  percent  of  all  offenses, 
including  87  percent  of  all  crimes  against  persons. 

The  number  of  crimes  against  people  increased  from  1973  to  1979,  levelled  "off  through 
1982,  declined  from  1982  to  1987,  then  increased  again  through  1990.  Total  crimes  were 


Unless  otherwise  noted,  the  crime  data  in  this  section  come  from  FBI  reports  and  National  Crime 
Survey  household  data  (U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1990b). 
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lower  in  1990  than  in  the  early  1980s.  However,  the  number  of  violent  crimes  in  1990 
returned  to  the  level  in  1983,  though  not  quite  to  the  levels  of  1980-82.  Murder  is  the 
one  crime  that  has  reached  record  levels,  rising  from  a  low  (post-1973)  of  18,751  in  1986 
to  a  high  of  23,000  in  1990.  The  decline  over  the  1980s  in  overall  crimes  approximately 
matched  the  12  percent  decline  in  the  youth  population.  These  figures  imply  that  young 
people  in  the  late  1980s  were  about  as  prone  to  commit  crime  as  youth  in  the  early 
1980s  and  were  actually  more  likely  to  commit  murder. 

Murders  are  concentrated  in  large  cities  and  among  young  males.  Just  seven  cities-New 
York,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Fliiladelphia,  Houston,  Detroit  and  Washington-account  for 
one-fourth  of  all  murders.  In  1988,  over  1,000  black  15-  to  19-year-olds  and  about  550 
\diite  15-  to  19-year-olds  died  in  homicides.  Homicide  was  the  leading  cause  of  death  of 
black  young  men.  The  rate  among  black  men  age  15  to  24  jumped  from  60.6  per 
100,000  in  1984  to  85.6  in  1988.^^  Since  1988,  the  homicide  rate  has  continued  to 
skyrocket. 

One  result  is  the  fear  of  crime  many  young  people  experience.  Mental  health  workers, 
teachers  and  other  professionals  who  work  with  young  people  report  serious  emotional 
problems  related  to  fear  of  violence,  which  psychiatrist  Dr.  Carl  Bell  has  compared  to 
the  posttraimiatic  stress  experienced  by  Vietnam  veterans  (Harris,  1991).  The  fear  is 
often  well  grounded.  For  example,  a  teacher's  survey  of  26  lOth-graders  in  Laurel, 
Maryland,  foimd  that  16  knew  of  a  person  under  19  who  had  been  killed,  13  knew  of 
someone  who  had  been  stabbed,  4  knew  of  a  suicide  and  11  knew  of  someone  who  had 
attempted  suicide  (Harris,  1991). 

The  increasing  violence  has  extended  to  schools.  In  Los  Angeles  schools,  weapons 
seizures  jumped  nearly  30  percent  over  the  1988-90  school  yeai's  and  weapons-related 
incidents  went  from  469  to  1,076  between  19«5  and  1987.  In  1988, 18  percent  of  black 
and  about  9  percent  of  white  eighth-graders  in  a  national  sample  reported  they  did  not 
feel  safe  in  their  schools  (U.S.  Department  of  Education,  1990:Table  132). 

The  combination  of  high  numbers  of  violent  crunes  and  a  reduced  youth  population 
indicates  that  young  people  were  committing  more  of  these  crimes  in  1988  than  in  1980. 
However,  the  concentration  of  crime  among  a  small  group  of  offenders  suggests  that  the 
niunber  of  violent  cruninals  may  not  have  significantly  increased.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
employment  and  training  programs  are  more  likely  to  encounter  youth  with  records  of 
violent  offenses. 


The  death  rate  of  black  young  men  from  homicide  was  even  higher  in  1970,  at  102.5  per  100,000  (U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  1990:1008). 
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DRUG  AND  ALCOHOL  USAGE 

Surveys  of  households  and  high  school  seniors  indicate  that  drug  use  has  been  declining 
at  least  since  1985  and  that  the  prevalence  of  drug  use  is  higher  among  white  than 
among  black  youth  (U.S.  General  Accounting  Office,  1991),  But  drug  problems  remain 
serious.  Many  attribute  increased  violence  to  turf  battles  over  the  drug  trade  (Skomeck, 
1991).  Certainly,  drug  arrests  jumped  dramatically  over  the  1980s,  with  arrests  for  the 
sale  or  manufacture  of  drugs  rising  from  58,000  in  1980  to  217,000  in  1988. 

The  prevalence  of  drug  use  is  hard  to  estimate.  However,  information  from  self-reported 
drug  use  is  available.  Data  from  self-reports  in  the  NLSY  indicate  that  about  12  to  13 
percent  of  young  men  and  about  5  to  6  percent  of  young  women  use  drugs  heavily  (Hill 
and  O'Neill,  1990).  Some  use,  as  opposed  to  heavy  use,  is  much  higher.  The  proportion 
of  high  school  seniors  that  used  marijuana  or  another  illicit  drug  (cocaine,  hallucinogens, 
heroin  or  imprescribed  psychotherapeutics)  was  over  20  percent  in  1988,  a  high  figure 
but  down  from  the  40  percent  reported  in  1979.  Use  of  ilUcit  drugs  other  than  marijuana 
rose  from  15  percent  in  1975  to  a  high  of  22  percent  in  1981,  then  fell  to  9  percent  in 
1989,  Household  survey  data  indicate  the  extent  of  drug  use  by  12-  to  17-year-olds  is 
lower  among  Hispanics  and  blacks  than  among  whites  (U.S.  Department  of  Education, 
1990). 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS 

As  young  people  age  from  16  to  24,  they  move  from  the  part-time  to  the  full-time  job 
market.  In  1990,  the  proportion  of  young  men  working  full  tune  was  15  percent  of  16-  to 
17-year-olds,  50  percent  of  18-  to  19-year-olds  and  about  80  percent  of  20-  to  24-year- 
olds  (U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1991:171). 

Young  people  earn  much  less  than  older  workers  even  when  they  work  full  time.  The 
differentials  vary  by  sex  In  1990,  young  men  (age  16  to  24)  had  weekly  earnings  only 
about  55  percent  of  those  received  by  adult  men  workers,  while  young  women  received 
about  68  percent  of  the  earnings  of  adult  women  workers  (U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  1991:221-222).  Young  women  in  part-time  or  full-time  jobs  have  about  the 
same  (97  percent  and  90  percent,  respectively)  weekly  earnings  as  young  men  in 
comparable  jobs. 

In  describing  their  work  experience,  we  should  be  cognizant  of  the  limitations  of  official 
data.  First,  official  labor  force  statistics  typically  do  not  include  informal  work,  such  as 
helping  with  a  family  business,  babysitting  or  summer  jobs.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  describes  youth  labor  force  activity  in  the  same  simple  categories  as  adult  work. 
Second,  it  is  typically  the  parent,  not  the  youth,  who  provides  Census  interviewers  with 
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information  on  the  work  behavior  of  young  people.  In  general,  parents  are  less  likely  to 
report  their  children  working  or  looking  for  work  than  are  the  young  people  themselves 
(Freeman  and  Medoff,  1982). 

Several  broad  trends  characterize  the  changes  in  the  youth  labor  market  over  the  last 
four  decades.  First,  an  increase  in  schooling  dramatically  reduced  the  supply  of  young 
people  interested  in  full-time  jobs.  Between  1955  and  1990,  the  proportion  of  16-  to  19- 
year-olds  enrolled  in  school  in  the  fall  increased  from  64  to  74  percent  among  males  and 
from  49  to  73  percent  among  females.  (See  Table  8,)  Second,  yoimg  women,  especially 
white  young  women,  moved  into  the  labor  force  at  a  rapid  pace.  Third,  an  increasing 
proportion  of  high  school  students,  particularly  females,  were  employed  part  time  while 
enrolled  in  school.  And  finally,  minority  youth  suffered  extraordinary  increases  in 
imemployment  rates,  partly  as  a  result  of  a  shift  from  rural  to  urban  labor  markets 
(Freeman  and  Medoff,  1982;  Kogan,  1982). 

A  look  at  the  1990  employment  situation  for  out-of-school  males  age  16  to  24  reveals 
that  many  are  either  not  in  the  labor  force  or  unemployed.  A  strikingly  high  40  percent 
of  out-of-school  black  males  were  not  employed;  25  percent  were  unemployed,  even 
though  the  national  rate  was  only  5.5  percent.  The  proportions  of  white  and  Hispanic 
males  not  working  (about  20%)  also  were  high,  though  half  that  of  black  males. 

Youth  unemployment  rates  are  highly  sensitive  to  aggregate  economic  conditions.  For 
each  one  percentage  increase  in  the  total  unemployment  rate,  the  youth  imemployment 
rate  rises  by  1 .7  points  and  the  black  youth  unemployment  rate  by  3.5  points.^^  In  the 
recent  recession,  the  unemployment  rate  of  16-  to  19-year-olds  rose  from  15  percent  (the 
lowest  since  1973)  in  1989  to  18  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1991.  For  black  youth, 
the  increase  was  from  about  32  percent  to  36  percent. 

A  large  body  of  literature  has  examined  the  determinants  of  unemployment  among 
disadvantaged  youth.    In  general,  a  combination  of  factors  may  influence  employment 
outcomes  for  yoimg  people,  including  local  employment  conditions,  the  employment 
status  of  parents,  high  school  completion,  grades  and  performance  on  skills  tests. 


These  results  come  from  ordinary  least  squares  regression  analyses  conducted  by  the  author.  Both 
youth  unemployment  rates  were  treated  separately  as  a  dependent  variable,  with  overall  unemployment  and 
time  as  the  independent  variables. 

See,  especially.  Freeman  and  Wise,  1982,  and  Freeman  and  Holzer,  1986. 
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TRENDS  IN  ENROLLMENT  OF  16-  TO  19-YEAR-OLDS: 

1955-1990 


1955 

1960 

1965 

1970 

1975 

1980 

1990 

Percent  Enrolled 

64.0 

68.3 

72.9 

74.2 

71.1 

68.4 

74.2 

E/P  of  EnroUed 

36.3 

30.6 

323 

33.3 

35.0 

36.4 

34.2 

E/P  of  Not  EnroUed 

84.2 

74.6 

783 

70.8 

69.9 

68.6 

67.4 

Enrolled  Share  of  Employment 

43.4 

46.9 

52.5 

57.5 

55.2 

53.5 

59.3 

Not  Employed,  Not  Enrolled 

5.7 

8.0 

5.8 

7.5 

8.7 

9.9 

8.4 

iPeniittla 

Percent  Enrolled 

48.7 

57.9 

63.9 

65.8 

65.7 

66.9 

72.8 

E/P  of  Enrolled 

21.6 

22.0 

24.5 

29.5 

32.5 

36.1 

36.5 

E/P  of  Not  Enrolled 

53.6 

52.7 

54.3 

49.1 

49.6 

56.2 

52.7 

Enrolled  Share  of  Employment 

27.7 

36.5 

44.4 

53.6 

55.7 

56.5 

64.9 

Not  Employed,  Not  Enrolled 

23.8 

19.9 

16.5 

17.4 

17.3 

14.5 

12.9 

Note:  The  E/P  ratio  is  the  number  employed  divided  by  the  population. 
Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1971,  1981,  1991. 
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CONCENTRATION  OF  ^  OUTH  PROBLEMS 

One  key  question  is  the  extent  to  which  the  problems  e}qx;rienced  by  youth  overlap. 
This  is  difficult  to  answer,  partly  because  of  the  many  possible  combinations  among  five 
behaviors:  early  sexual  activity,  heavy  drug  use,  poor  school  performance,  leaving  school 
and  criminal  activity.  Further,  the  data  needed  to  examine  these  overlaps  often  are  not 
available.  Still,  several  analyses  of  this  question  are  worth  citmg  for  their  attempts  to 
address  the  questions:  Are  negative  behaviors  correlated?  What  is  the  extent  of 
correlation?  What  evidence  exists  of  any  causal  connections? 

Dryfoos  (1990)  finds  a  considerable  degree  of  overlap  of  "high-risk"  behaviors  (delin- 
quency, heavy  drinking,  use  of  marijuana  and  cigarettes,  and  weak  school  performance) 
in  her  review  of  literature  on  this  subject.^"*  For  example,  lessor,  based  on  a  sample  of 
white  10th-  to  12th-graders  in  the  early  1970s,  shows  that  problem  drinkers  were  much 
more  likely  to  use  marijuana,  engage  in  shoplifting,  skip  school  and  be  sexiaally  active. 
More  recent  research  by  Donovan  and  lessor  also  demonstrates  clear  associations. 
Based  on  a  sample  of  7th-  through  12th-graders  in  a  Colorado  school  district.  Table  9 
illustrates  the  overlap  of  problem  behaviors  and  their  close  relationship  with  school 
grades.  Note,  for  example,  that  over  one  in  four  students  with  Ds  engage  in  four  or  five 
problem  behaviors,  six  times  the  rate  among  those  with  As  and  Bs. 

Elliot  has  used  NLSY  data  to  document  the  links  among  delinquency,  drug  use  and  early 
sexual  activity.  In  1980,  tlie  5  percent  of  15-  to  21 -year-olds  classified  as  serious  delin- 
quents committed  about  80  percent  of  all  serious  offenses.  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  this  group  used  alcohol,  marijuana  and  other  drugs.  Among  younger  serious  delin- 
quents (11-  to  17-year-olds),  the  rate  of  sexual  activity  was  seven  to  nine  times  the  rate 
among  nonoffenders. 

Some  behaviors  involve  less  overlap  than  others.  For  example,  Mott  and  Haurin  (1988) 
report  on  whether  initial  alcohol  or  marijuana  use  precedes  initial  sexual  activity.  While 
the  rates  of  initial  sexual  activity  are  higher  for  those  already  using  alcohol  or  marijuana, 
the  differences  are  not  always  large.^^ 


The  material  in  this  and  the  following  paragraph  is  drawn  from  Chapter  7  of  Dryfoos,  1990. 

The  proportion  of  male  15-year-olds  becoming  sexually  active  was  11.8  percent  among  nonusers  and 
12.5  percent  among  those  using  both  marijuana  and  alcohol.  For  females,  the  rates  were  8.6  percent  for 
nonusers,  6.^  percent  for  those  using  only  alcohol  and  26.2  percent  for  those  using  both  marijuana  and 
alcohol. 
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Table  9 

OVERLAP  OF  PROBLEM  BEHAVIORS  AND  SCHOOL  GRADES  OF 
7TH-  TO  12TH-GRADERS  IN  A  COLORADO  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


Percent  Distribution  by  School  Grades 

Number  of 
Problem  Behaviors 

Percent 
of  Total 

As  and  Bs 

Cs 

Ds 

0 

51 

61 

40 

19 

1 

23 

23 

23 

23 

2-3 

18 

12 

25 

31 

4-5 

8 

4 

12 

27 

Source:  Dryfoos,  1990:98. 
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Another  plausible  connection  is  between  teenage  childbearing  and  the  completion  of 
high  school.  Until  recent  years,  schools  tliemselves  prevented  teenage  mothers  from 
finishing  high  school.  Today,  \\4iile  child  care  and  other  constraints  still  make  school 
attendance  difficult,  there  are  programs  for  these  mothers  and  laws  against  expelling 
pregnant  students.  As  a  resxilt,  the  overlap  between  early  pregnancy  and  dropping  out  of 
high  school  has  become  less  pronoimced.  In  1955,  according  to  a  study  by  Upchuxch  and 
McCarthy  (1989),  only  51  percent  of  women  having  a  chil '  at  age  18  or  19  graduated 
from  high  school,  compared  with  81  percent  of  mothers  having  their  first  child  in  their 
early  20s.  By  1986,  three-fourths  of  mothers  having  their  first  child  at  18  or  19  graduated 
from  high  school,  only  15  percentage  points  lower  than  the  rate  among  women  waiting 
until  their  early  20s. 

The  studies  of  multiple  problem  behaviors  demonstrate  that  overlaps  are  much  larger 
than  would  occur  if  each  behavior  were  statistically  independent.  Extrapolating  from  a 
variety  of  studies,  Dryfoos  (1990)  has  estimated  the  distribution  of  youth  by  risk  status: 
very  high,  high,  moderate  and  low  risk.  Of  the  28  million  10-  to  17-year-olds,  she 
estimates  that  10  percent  (2.8  million)  are  very  high-risk  youth.  Over  50  percent  of  this 
group  have  been  arrested,  70  percent  have  engaged  in  unprotected  sex,  75  percent  have 
dropped  out  or  are  two  years  behind  in  school,  and  most  smoke  cigarettes,  drink  and /or 
use  marijuana.  Dryfoos  places  smother  15  percent  (4.2  million)  in  the  high-risk  category. 
All  of  these  youth  have  engaged  in  some  delinquency,  about  three-quarters  are  one  ye  ar 
behind  in  school  and  nearly  half  have  had  unprotected  sex.  Another  25  percent  are  wiat 
Dryfoos  considers  moderate-risk  youth;  these  have  engaged  in  only  one  of  the  risk 
behaviors.  Finally,  about  half  appear  at  low  risk;  they  have  not  abused  substances, 
engaged  in  unprotected  sex  or  done  poorly  in  school. 

Although  black  and  Hispanic  youth  are  overrepresented  in  the  higher-risk  groups,  the 
majority  are  white.  Drjfoos  estimates  that  within  the  very  high-risk  group,  44  percent 
are  white  males,  25  percent  white  females,  20  percent  black  males  and  11  percent  black 
females. 

The  substantial  overlap  among  youth  problems  does  not  imply  that  o     oroblem  causes 
an  array  of  other  problems.  Indeed,  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  (1991)  contends 
that  studies  to  date  have  failed  to  prove  any  causal  linkage  between  drug  use  and  either 
teenage  pregnancy  or  dropping  out  of  high  school.  However,  the  high  degree  of  overlap 
suggests  some  outside  factor  (e.g.,  growing  up  in  a  poor  one-parent  family)  may  cause 
several  of  these  problems. 
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III.  CAUSES  AND  CONSEQUENCES  OF  PROBLEM  BEHAVIORS 

A  large  body  of  current  social  science  has  considered  the  causes  and  consequences  of 
problem  behaviors  among  youth.  A  major  review  of  this  work  goes  well  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  paper.  However,  it  is  possible  to  gain  some  interesting  insights  by  examin- 
ing selected  recent  analyses. 

CONSEQUENCES 

Hill  and  O'Neill  (1990)  have  studied  the  influences  of  early  problem  behaviors  (and 
other  factors)  on  the  incidence  of  young  women  averaging  at  least  two  months  of  AFDC 
per  year  and  of  young  men  and  women  working  less  than  26  weeks  per  year  from  1979 
to  1987.  Hill  and  O'Neill  find  that  neither  heavy  drug  use  nor  alcohol  use  had  much 
impact  on  the  outcomes  for  young  women,  but  that  heavy  drug  use  significantly  reduced 
the  employment  of  young  men.  A  high  association  also  was  evident  between  early 
criminal  involvement  and  highly  negative  employment  outcomes  for  young  men.  Poor 
achievement  scores  on  national  tests  and  not  completing  high  school  were  significant 
predictors  of  negative  outcomes  for  both  young  men  and  women. 

Recent  studies  have  found  significant  impacts  of  drug  use  and  delinquency  on  high 
school  completion.  Pagan  and  Pabon  (1990)  find  strong  evidence  that  drug  use  and 
dehnquency  significantly  increase  the  chances  of  inner-city  youth  dropping  out  of  high 
school.  The  impact  of  drug  use  and  delinquency  persists  even  after  taking  accoimt  of 
other  significant  influences,  including  the  family  and  school  environments. 

Using  the  NLSY  data,  Mensch  and  Kandel  (1988)  have  documented  that  early  use  of 
cigarettes,  marijuana  and  other  illicit  drugs  significantly  increased  the  rate  of  dropping 
out  of  high  school.  They  find  that  early  sexual  activity  and  early  pregnancy  also  were 
important  predictors  of  dropping  out.  Low  test  scores  on  the  Armed  Forces  Qualifying 
Test  (AFQT)  had  the  most  substantial  association  with  dropping  out  of  school;  a  one 
standard  deviation  decrease  in  AFQT  score  was  associated  with  a  9  to  10  percent 
increase  in  the  annual  dropout  rate.  By  comparison,  the  impacts  from  standard  deviation 
changes  in  other  behaviors  were  2  to  3  percent  for  drug  use  and  about  4  percent  each  for 
sexual  activity  and  pregnancy. 

On  the  basis  of  the  research,  we  can  draw  simple,  well-documented  conclusions:  (1) 
problem  behaviors  of  young  people  are  strong  predictors  of  women's  receipt  of  welfare 
and  men's  unemployment;  (2)  drug  use  and  criminal  behuvior  worsen  a  young  person's 
schooling  and  men's  employment  outcomes;  and  (3)  the  relationship  between  various 
youth  problems  is  not  one  for  one.  A  particular  negative  behavior  does  not  always  imply 
another. 
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These  conclusions  leave  open  the  questions:  Why  is  problem  behavior  more  concentrat- 
ed among  some  groups?  What  accounts  for  the  trends  over  time  in  various  problem 
behaviors? 

CAUSES 

Wilson  (1987)  has  explained  some  of  these  social  trends  and  variations  in  terms  of  the 
interaction  among  employment  trends,  family  patterns  and  neighborhood  change.  A 
short  summary  of  Wilson's  view  includes  the  following:  (1)  good  jobs  for  less-educated 
workers  have  been  declining  in  many  iu*ban  areas,  thereby  increasing  the  unemployment 
of  young  black  men;  (2)  this,  in  turn,  has  reduced  the  marriage  rate  of  young  blacks  and 
led  to  high  rates  of  poverty  and  welfare  dependency;  (3)  the  ability  of  middle-class  blacks 
to  leave  urban  ghettoes  has  increased  the  concentration  of  urban  black  poor;  (4)  the 
concentration  of  poverty  and  families  headed  by  women  has  left  neighborhood  youth 
with  weakened  social  institutions,  few  links  to  jobs,  and  a  shortage  of  male  and  employed 
role  models;  and  (5)  the  combined  impact  of  these  forces  has  created  a  chronic,  poten- 
tially self-perpetuating  set  of  problems  affecting  the  development  of  young  people. 

Research  clarifying  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  this  view  is  in  its  early  stages. 
However,  some  recent  studies  are  specifically  relevant  to  our  understanding  of  youth 
behavior.  Of  particular  interest  are  studies  examining  the  effects  of  neighborhood  and 
school  characteristics.  These  studies  ask  to  what  extent  living  in  a  particular  area  or 
going  to  a  particular  school  worsens  a  young  person's  life  chances.  As  Crane  (1991) 
points  out,  the  role  of  neighborhoods  would  seem  to  have  obvious  and  important 
impacts,  but  until  recently,  few  researchers  have  been  able  to  document  highly  significant 
neighborhood  effects,  net  of  individual  or  family  characteristics. 

Since  this  paper's  focus  is  on  youth,  the  most  relevant  studies  of  neighborhood  effects  are 
those  concentrating  on  dropping  out  of  high  school  and  unwed  teen  pregnancy.  Re- 
search by  Crane  (1991)  and  by  Mayer  (1991)  demonstrates  highly  significant  effects  on 
both  behaviors.  Crane's  analysis  of  urban  neighborhoods  in  1970  shows  that  the 
percentage  of  professional  and  managerial  workers  in  a  neighborhood  was  associated 
with  the  likelihood  of  dropping  out  of  high  school.  To  Crane,  this  does  not  mean  that 
professionals  or  managers  were  directly  affecting  dropping  out  but  that  such  workers 
choose  better  neighborhoods.  The  absence  of  such  workers  may  simply  be  a  proxy  for  a 
relatively  undesirable  neighborhood. 

Mayer  (1991)  has  examined  how  the  behavior  of  high  school  sophomores  in  1980  was 
affected  by  the  racial  and  socioeconomic  composition  of  their  school.  ds  that  a 

school's  mix  of  students  had  a  major  influence  on  the  likelihood  of  youth  dropping  out  of 
high  school  and  of  young  women  having  a  child  within  two  years  after  their  sophomore 
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year.  The  estimates  indicate  that,  by  moving  from  a  school  with  a  low  socioeconomic 
mix  to  one  with  a  high  socioeconomic  mix,  a  white  student  from  a  low-income  family 
would  reduce  his  or  her  dropout  rate  from  28.5  to  18.4  percent.  The  same  type  of  move 
would  lessen  a  young  while  woman's  probability  of  having  a  child  from  10.5  to  5  percent. 
The  impact  of  the  school's  composition  was  largest  for  vs^ites  but  also  was  important  for 
dropout  rates  for  blacks.  The  effect  on  childbearing  by  young  black  women  was 
relatively  small. 

Ethnographic  evidence  on  the  role  of  neighborhoods  in  negative  youth  behaviors  comes 
from  the  work  of  Anderson  (1991).  He  describes  the  importance  of  peer  groups  in 
influencing  young  men  to  engage  in  unprotected  sex  and  become  unmarried  fathers. 
Anderson  argues  that  job  opportunities  might  encourage  some  young  men  to  marry  and 
become  heads  of  families,  but  that  existing  jobs  do  not. 

Policymakers  can  begin  to  focus  on  the  facts  that  neighborhood  environments  and  the 
composition  of  schools  exert  significant  influences  on  youth  outcomes.  One  possibility  is 
to  emphasize  more  neighborhood  targeting  on  the  grounds  that  improving  neighborhoods 
wiU  have  secondary  effects.  Another  possibility  is  to  promote  exp^^^rience  outside  the 
neighborhood  or  local  school.  However,  while  recent  studies  highlight  significant  and 
strong  neighborhood  and  school  influences,  policymakers  should  not  conclude  that  only 
these  matter.  The  roles  of  other  peer  groups  and  the  family  should  remain  important 
considerations  in  developing  youth  policies. 
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IV.  JOBS  AND  YOUTH  DEVELOPMENT 

At  least  since  the  early  1960s,  policymakers  have  worried  about  high  rates  of  youth 
unemployment  and  its  social  consequences.  By  the  late  1970s,  congressional  alarm  over 
the  40  percent  unemployment  rate  e^rienced  by  black  teens  stimulated  renewed 
federal  initiatives  to  provide  jobs  and  training  for  young  workers.  The  largest  experimen- 
tal component  of  the  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act  (YEDPA)  of 
1977  was  the  Youth  Incentive  Entitlement  Pilot  Projects  (YIEPP),  a  demonstration  to 
guarantee  part-time  and  summer  jobs  to  all  poor  youth  remaining  in  or  returning  to  high 
school. 

Even  at  that  time,  the  relationship  between  measured  youth  unemployment  and  econom- 
ic hardship  was  unclear.  The  earnings  of  young  workers  were  rarely  critical  to  the 
family,  and  the  tendency  of  youth  to  move  in  and  out  of  jobs  meant  some  youth  unem- 
ployment was  frictional  and  short-term.  Still,  the  goal  was  that  all  young  people  wanting 
jobs  would  be  able  to  find  them.  While  some  favored  only  market  mechanisms  and 
others  were  willing  to  use  government  subsidies,  virtually  no  one  took  issue  with  the 
objective  of  reducing  youth  unemployment  rates.  For  example,  those  on  both  sides  of 
the  debate  over  raising  the  minimum  wage  saw  the  reduced  demand  for  young  workers 
as  a  clearly  negative  by-product  of  the  effort  to  help  low-wage  workers. 

People  also  recognized  that  abundant  job  opportunities  might  draw  young  people  out  of 
high  school  and  into  the  full-time  job  market.  Some  empirical  evidence  supports  the 
view  that  young  people  stay  in  school  longer  in  bad  economic  times  or  in  areas  experi- 
encing high  unemployment.^^  In  fact,  it  was  partly  this  worry  that  caused  Congress  to 
authorize  pilot  projects  that  made  school  attendance  a  condition  for  receiving  jobs. 

Today,  some  sociologists,  psychologists  and  social  psychologists  are  questioning  the 
desirability  of  having  teens  work.,  even  when  they  sta^^  in  school.  Their  worry  is  that 
employment  of  young  people,  especially  junior  high  and  high  school  students,  may 
hamper  rather  than  foster  their  psychological  and  social  development.  Greenberger  and 
Steinberg  (1986)  are  the  most  articulate  advocates  of  the  view  that  work  experience  in 
high  school  is  harmful  to  the  development  of  young  people.  They  argue  that  such  work 
reduces  learning  in  school,  fosters  cynicism,  and  weakens  close  social  and  family  bonds. 

The  most  damaging  arguments  put  forward  by  Greenberger  and  Steinberg  are  that  work 
can  have  harmful  long-run  impacts-on  learning,  socialization,  use  of  alcohol  and 
cigarettes,  and  work  attitudes.  This  conclusion  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  what  other 


See  Duncan,  1965;  Lerman,  1972;  Gustman  and  Steinmeier,  1981 . 
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ejqperts  have  long  argued.  In  general,  empirical  evidence  has  demonstrated  that  early 
work  e^qy^ence  raises  earnings  in  the  post-school  period.^^ 

The  focus  of  the  Greenberger  and  Steinberg  critique  is  on  sununer  and  school-year  jobs 
held  by  yoimg  people  attending  high  school.  Their  sample  primarily  is  limited  to  vAxitc 
middle-class  youth,  and  they  say  little  about  the  employment  of  out-of-school  youth,  or 
about  the  role  of  work  in  dropping  out  of  school.  Still,  since  the  Greenberger  and 
Steinberg  research  has  been  so  influential,  it  is  worth  examining  their  case  against  youth 
employment  in  some  detail. 

They  begin  by  placing  the  employment  of  young  people  in  historical  context.  Until  the 
1940s  and  195Qs,  most  16-year-olds  left  school  for  jobs  in  order  to  help  support  their 
families.  However,  by  the  1960s,  school  attendance  had  expanded  dramatically.  Yet, 
while  fewer  16-  to  17-year-olds  were  leaving  school  to  enter  the  fuU-time  job  market, 
more  students  were  beginning  to  combine  thek  schooling  with  part-time  work.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  increase  in  students  holding  jobs  coincided  with  and  perhaps  was  eased  by  the 
changing  character  of  the  job  market.  In  particular,  jobs  in  agriculture,  nstruction, 
skilled  trades  and  manufacturing  were  replaced  by  jobs  in  the  service  and  trade  sectors. 
For  young  workers,  this  meant  a  concentration  of  jobs  in  fast  food  restaurants  and  as 
store  clerks. 

Gieenberger  and  Steinberg  contrast  these  jobs  with  the  apprenticeship  positions  many 
young  people  entered  in  the  19th  century.  By  comparison,  they  see  today's  jobs  as 
providing  little  in  the  wa-  of  on-the-job  learning  or  training,  adult  supervision,  involve- 
ment with  adults,  scope  for  .     ioping  responsibility,  or  linkage  between  job  and  career. 
In  their  sample  of  100  young  workers  (with  eajh  of  \^om  they  spent  two  hours),  they 
found  that  only  10  percent  of  work  tii  ^-  was  spent  on  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic; 
that  the  jobs  largely  involved  repetitive  anu  highly  routinized  taslcs;  and  that  adult 
contact  and  supervision  was  minimal. 

According  to  Greenberger  and  Steinberg,  students  work  primarily  to  support  nonessential 
consumption.  They  cu^  figures  from  a  report  by  Lewin-Epstein  showing  that  employ- 
ment among  high  school  sophomores  and  seniors  rises  with  family  income  (Greenberger 
and  Steinberg,  1986:19).  And  most  spend  from  half  to  all  of  their  income  on  their  own 
purchases.  Increasing  materialism  of  yoimg  people  explains  the  apparent  anojnaly  of  a 
rising  proportion  of  relatively  affluent  students  working  alongside  the  smaller  proportion 
of  students  whose  family  cu*cumstance£  requh-e  that  they  woric  for  essentials. 


See»  for  example,  Meyer  and  Wise,  1982. 
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The  e\ddence  for  the  harmful  effects  of  work  are  far  from  conclusive.  One  frequently 
cited  study  by  D'Amico  (1984)  finds  that  working  \^iiile  in  high  school  did  not  lower  class 
ranking  for  any  of  four  race-sex  groupings  (black  males,  black  females,  white  males  and 
\diite  females).  In  fact,  working  was  associated  with  improved  class  rankings  for  white 
males.  It  is  striking  that  Greenberger  and  Steinberg  ignore  these  findings  but  instead 
stress  the  D'Amico  finding  that  work  may  reduce  the  amoimt  of  time  spent  studying. 
While  working  long  hours  had  a  statistically  significant  negative  impact  on  white  youth 
(and  a  nonsignificant  negative  effect  on  black  youth),  less  than  20  hours  of  work  per 
week  did  not  have  any  significant  negative  effects.  Moreover,  for  some  groups,  work 
reduced  free  time  at  school  more  than  it  reduced  time  spent  studying.  Finally, 
D'Amico's  estimates  indicate  that  moderate  amounts  (less  than  20  hours  per  week)  of 
work  can  reduce  the  chances  of  dropping  out. 

Greenberger  and  Steinberg  attempt  to  xise  the  D'Amico  results  to  show  that  the  long-run 
effects  may  be  negative,  since  working  tends  to  reduce  time  spent  on  homework.  Yet, 
neither  the  D'Amico  study  nor  the  Lewin-Epstein  study  provides  evidence  that  working 
harms  long-term  school  performance.  Only  Mortimer  and  Finch  (1986)  report  that 
longer  work  hours  (among  males)  were  associated  with  lower  gi'ades  and  fewer  years  of 
schooling  after  high  school. 

Mortimer  and  colleagues  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  have  conducted  detailed  studies 
of  the  impact  of  working  in  high  school  on  behavioral  adjxistment,  on  relations  with  peers 
and  on  0rie7.it ations  to  the  future.  This  group  surveyed  over  1,000  ninth-graders  in  St. 
Paul  public  schools  and  their  parents  to  examine  the  effects  of  weeks  worked,  hours 
worked  per  week  and  job  characteristics.  Their  studies  (1990, 1991)  have  produced  a 
vast  array  of  findings  that  yield  mixed  evidence  on  the  effects  of  working. 

Greenberger  and  Steinberg  have  raised  concerns  that  working  tends  to  increase  the  time 
spent  around  other  youth  (and  away  from  famUy  and  other  adults)  and  to  weaken 
relationships  with  close  friends.  Such  concerns  seem  ill-founded,  at  least  for  the 
M^xmesota  sample.  Mortimer  and  Shanahan  (1990)  report  that  employed  young  men 
spent  less  time  with  their  peers  (but  did  not  feci  less  close  to  best  friends)  and  that 
employed  young  women  felt  closer  to  best  friends  and  perceived  more  peer  support. 

One  group  of  adults  \s^o  can  observe  whether  the  effects  ot  work  are  positive  or 
negative  are  parents.  Of  course,  parents  may  not  be  the  most  reliable  guides.  On  the 
one  hand,  they  may  be  too  uncritical  of  their  children's  behavior  and  wish  to  rationalize 
their  acceptance  of  youth  holding  jobs.  On  the  other  hand,  they  niay  be  quick  to 
attribute  any  negative  behavior  to  a  child's  job  or  employment,  even  if  the  work  is 
unrelated  to  the  behavior.  Despite  potential  biases,  parents  are  able  to  see  specific 
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changes  associated  with  working  and  have  a  stake  in  avoiding  negative  influences  on 
their  children. 

Using  data  from  the  Minnesota  sample,  Phillips  and  Sandstrom  (1990)  find  parental 
attitudes  toward  their  children's  work  experience  generally  supportive.  While  about  one 
in  four  parents  believed  too  many  teens  were  employed,  only  nine  of  nearly  1,000 
parents  disapproved  of  their  own  children's  employment.  Over  40  percent  of  parents 
strongly  approved  and  another  50  percent  approved,  with  about  8  percent  reporting 
neutral  feelings.  Parents  generally  reported  their  children  spending  about  the  same  time 
with  their  families,  becoming  more  financially  independent  and,  most  of  all,  becoming 
more  independent  in  other  ways. 

Most  parents  were  entirely  satisfied  with  their  children's  jobs.  When  asked,    .  .  what,  if 
anything,  would  you  like  to  change  about  your  child's  job?"  two-thirds  did  not  want  any 
change  at  all.  And,  of  those  wanting  changes  in  hours,  a  much  higher  proportion  of 
parents  wanted  their  children  to  work  more  hours  than  fewer  hours.  They  were  especial- 
ly interested  in  more  steady  work  in  the  simimer.  Perhaps  the  added  family  income  from 
a  youth  who  works-even  if  spent  entirely  by  the  young  person-reduces  financial  pressure 
on  parents. 

Overall,  the  weight  of  the  evidence  is  that  high  school  students  gain  something  from 
work  experience  beyond  the  immediate  cash  rewards.  There  appears  to  be  little  risk  of 
serious  difficulty  for  students  working  less  than  20  hours  per  week  during  the  school  year. 
More  questionable  is  the  impact  of  paid  work  of  20  or  mo/e  hours  per  week.  Although 
many  studies  find  positive  or  neutral  effects  from  longer  amounts  of  work,  one  can  make 
a  theoretical  and  empirical  case  against  suck  work  experience. 

The  research  on  how  work  affects  youth  development  has  several  important  gaps,  some 
of  which  anal)«ts  have  begun  to  fill.  One  set  of  unanswered  questions  has  to  do  with 
how  various  types  of  jobs  influence  youth  outcomes.  So  far,  only  modest  evidence  is 
available  on  the  long-term  effects  of  job  characteristics.  Stern  and  his  colleagues  (1990) 
report  that  youth  able  to  use  and  develop  skills  in  their  jobs  had  lower  unemploytr  ent 
and  higher  wages  than  youth  in  other  jobs.  However,  Stern,  et  al.,  also  point  to  studies 
showing  little,  if  any,  special  advantage  for  jobs  in  cooperative  education  programs, 
despite  the  efforts  in  such  programs  to  integrate  schooling  and  work  and  to  provide 
supervised  work  experience.  Further  research  on  this  subject  is  clearly  needed. 

A  second  set  of  questions  concerns  more  direct  efforts  to  link  education  and  jobs  in  the 
vocational  education  system.  Vocational  education  apparently  raises  the  earnings  of 
students  v^ho  obtain  jobs  in  the  field  for  which  they  received  training  (Campbell,  et  al., 
1986),  However,  less  than  half  (44  percent)  of  students  have  jobs  requiring  skills 
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acquired  in  vocational  education  by  three  and  one-half  years  after  graduation  (Meyer 
and  Horn,  1990).  Perhaps  combining  in-school  vocational  education  with  work  experi- 
ence (in  or  out  of  the  field)  might  assure  greater  utilization  of  skills,  unprove  placement 
and  raise  long-term  earnings.  Until  now,  researchers  have  looked  only  separately  at 
impacts  of  vocational  education  and  work  ejq^erience. 

A  thh"d  set  of  questions  involves  distinguishing  between  simimer  and  school-year  work 
e^rience.  Obviously,  summer  jobs  are  less  likely  than  school-yeai-  jobs  to  reduce  time 
spent  on  homework.  However,  summer  jobs  appear  to  have  other  features  of  school- 
year  jobs  that  some  analysts  and  public  officials  find  objectionable.  Despite  the  impor- 
tance of  the  issue  for  public  policy,  few  studies  have  examined  th^    .ort-  and  long-term 
impacts  of  sunmier  work  on  young  people.  Perhaps  the  lack  of  interest  in  this  question 
is  due  to  a  belief  that  yoimg  people  have  few  alternatives  during  the  sxmimer. 

The  question  of  alternatives  is  unportant  to  the  broader  debate,  yet  analysts  rarely 
address  what  young  people  would  be  doing  if  they  were  not  working.  Studies  comparing 
students  with  and  without  jobs  provide  some  estimates  based  on  what  those  not  working 
(or  A^orking  fewer  hours)  report  concerning  homework  and  free  time  at  school.  Howev- 
er, it  is  far  from  clear  that  young  workers  would  reallocate  theh"  tune  in  the  same  way. 
Only  experimental  evidence  can  ensure  that  we  are  comparing  similar  groups  of  young 
people,  some  who  are  working  and  some  who  are  not. 

The  Youth  Incentive  Entitlement  Pilot  Projects  (YIEPP)  tested  the  hnpact  of  in-school 
work  on  school  performance,  behavior  and  earnings  after  high  school.  The  principle 
behind  YBEPP  was  that  providing  in-school  (and  summer)  jobs  would  help  poor  youth  if 
the  jobs  were  linked  to  school  attendance  and  minimum  school  performance.  The  idea 
was  that  jobs,  even  paying  only  the  minimum  wage,  would  be  attractive  enough  to 
stimulate  poor  youth  to  remain  in  school  or  return  to  high  school.  Few  worried  about 
tlie  impact  of  part-tune  work  on  school  performance.  In  fact,  the  expectation  of  program 
designers  was  that  tlie  school  attendance  and  school  performance  requirements  might 
improve  schooling  outcomes.  The  primary  objective  was  to  increase  high  school 
graduation  rates. 

Researchers  analyzing  the  mipacts  of  YIEPP  compared  four  YIEPP  sites  with  four  sites 
that  did  not  operate  a  YEEPP  program.^^  Overall,  the  demonstration  did  not  generate 
a  statistically  discernible  impact  on  school  attendance  or  high  school  graduation  rates. 
Thus,  while  part-time  jobs  linked  to  school  attendance  did  not  promote  the  educational 


The  four  pilot  study  sites  were  Denver,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore  and  eight  rural  counties  in  Mississippi. 
The  four  comparison  sites  were  Phoenix,  Louisville,  Qevcland  and  six  other  rural  counties  in  Mississippi 
(Farkas,  et  al.,  1984). 
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gains  that  program  sponsors  sought,  neither  did  they  worsen  the  schooling  outcomes  of 
poor  youth.  In  principle,  the  chance  to  gain  work  experience  xmder  YEPP  might  have 
encouraged  poor  youth  to  avoid  behaviors  that  could  limit  their  future  careers.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  results  clearly  show  that  the  added  jobs  reduced  neither  self-reported  crime 
among  yoxmg  men  nor  childbearing  among  xmwed  young  women. 

The  one  positive  outcome  was  an  increase  in  postprogram  earnings  associated  with  the 
work  experience  gained  from  the  demonstration.  On  average,  yoxmg  people  in  demon- 
sti'ation  sites  earned  about  $10  per  week  more  than  yoxmg  people  in  comparison  sites. 
While  small  in  absolute  terms,  die  gain  was  large  relative  to  the  approximately  $37  per 
week  in  earnings  expected  in  the  absence  of  the  demonstration.  This  low  figxire  repre- 
sents total  earnings  divided  by  all  eligible  youth,  including  nonworkers  and  those  who  did 
not  participate  in  a  demonstration  site. 

The  YIEPP  resxilts  are  broadly  consistent  with  recent  findings  indicating  (1)  little  impact 
on  school  outcomes  from  moderate  amounts  of  part-tJme  work  and  (2)  modest  gains  in 
earnings  in  the  immediate  post-school  period.  Thxis,  overall,  part-time  work  exerted 
modest  positive  impacts  (Farkas,  et  al.,  1984). 

But  questions  remain  about  a  broader  range  of  possibilities:  What  if  schools,  workplaces 
and  families  limited  the  anioxmt  of  work  by  young  people?  What  if  employers  provided 
training  for  youth?  Models  observed  in  other  indxistrial  countries  offer  alternate 
approaches  to  youth  employment. 

Japan  and  Germany,  two  competitors  who  have  achieved  major  success  in  developing 
their  hxrnian  resoxirces,  operate  very  different  models  from  the  United  States  and  from 
each  other.  In  Japan,  the  emphasis  is  on  rigoroxis  school-based  learning  in  secondary 
schools,  with  labor  market  rewards  linked  to  performance  in  school.  The  70  to  75 
percent  of  Japanese  high  school  students  in  general  education  as  opposed  to  vocational 
or  technical  education  is  similar  to  that  of  American  high  school  students  (Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development,  1985).  However,  as  Rosenbaxmi  and 
Kariya  (1991)  have  recently  docxmiented,  grades  in  high  school  play  a  much  more 
significant  role  in  finding  a  good  job  for  Japanese  studen'^s  than  for  American  students. 
It  is  thxis  not  surprising  that  Japanese  students  concentrate  on  school  and  are  less  likely 
to  engage  in  part-time  work. 

For  American  high  school  students^  grades  have  much  less  consequence,  except  for  the 
few  trying  to  attend  a  selective  college.  In  this  context,  work  experience  may  be  seen  as 
competing  with  school  performance  to  provide  an  advantage  in  the  job  market.  By 
implication,  efforts  to  make  grades  important  in  the  alloration  of  post-high  school  jobs 
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may  do  much  more  to  encourage  students  to  concentrate  on  their  studies  than  would 
efforts  to  limit  the  amount  of  their  work 

One  problem  with  such  a  strategy  is  the  hardship  unposed  on  young  people  who  do  not 
leam  well  in  a  classroom  environment  but  are  able  to  become  skilled  within  a  hands-on 
setting.  The  German  approach  takes  direct  account  of  differences  in  learning  styles. 
About  80  percent  of  German  high  school  students  are  in  vocational  or  technical  pro- 
grams-mostly  youth  apprenticeships-while  only  20  percent  are  in  general  education 
(Hamilton,  1990).  The  German  system  also  Unks  employment  with  worksite  training  and 
continuing  school-based  education. 

Given  the  limited  success  of  cooperative  education  in  the  United  States,  efforts  to 
develop  constructive  bridges  between  young  people  and  jobs  will  have  to  move  beyond 
existing  programs  and  establish  training  that  can  lead  to  successful  careers.  A  youth 
apprenticeship  system  would  build  on  the  desire  of  young  people  to  be  part  of  the  work 
force  and  provide  them  such  training  (Lerman  and  Poimcy,  1990). 
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V.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

How  should  policymakers  respond  to  the  changes  in  the  size,  composition  and  behavior 
of  the  youth  population?  What  new  information  about  the  emerging  youth  cohort  is  vital 
to  the  formulation  of  employment  and  training  policies? 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  emerging  youth  population  will  increase  in  absolute  numbers  over  the  1990s  but  will 
make  up  a  smaller  share  of  the  total  population.  Young  people  will  come  to  their  late 
teenage  years  with  less  family  stability  ajid  fewer  close  family  connections;  more 
exposure  to  drugs,  crime  and  eaily  sexual  activity;  and  more  years  of  schooling.  A  small 
minority  of  the  youth  population  will  have  grown  up  in  inner-city  areas,  where  neighbor- 
hood influences  create  enormous  obstacles  for  young  people. 

Many  young  people  will  continue  to  expc/ience  poverty  and  income  hardships,  but  these 
will  increasingly  depend  more  on  family  status  than  on  i:  ace /ethnicity.  Fewer  young 
people  will  marry  in  their  teens  or  ear]y  20s.  However,  a  large  proportion  of  minority 
women-43  percent  of  blacks  and  31  percent  of  Hispanics--will  become  mothers  by  age 
21.  Overall  drug  use  and  crime  vnll  have  peaked,  but  both  will  be  substantial.  Because 
of  the  increased  seriousness  of  violent  crime  and  record  murder  rates,  especially  among 
minority  young  men,  fear  of  crime  may  well  influence  many  decisions  of  young  people. 

Not  all  the  signs  are  bad.  Fewer  youth  will  have  dropped  out  of  high  school.  Many 
minority  youth  will  come  from  middle-class  families.^'  Test  scores  of  minorities  will 
probably  continue  to  improve.  Employers  will  increasingly  be  interested  in  hiring  people 
who  have  skills,  who  can  lei      m  the  job  and  who  can  apply  what  they  have  learned. 

POLICY  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  Department  of  Labor  should  attempt  to  broaden  the  scope  of  formal  linkages 
between  schools  and  jobs. 

A  major  challenge  for  employment  and  training  programs  in  the  1990s  is  to  reconcile 
economic  and  social  realities:  the  economy  needs  educated  and  trained  workers  who 
require  longer  preparation  before  entering  the  job  market,  but  young  people  are  taking 
less  time  to  begin  quasi-adult  activities,  such  as  taking  part-time  jobs,  using  alcohol  and 
engaging  in  sex.  The  importance  of  improving  educational  outcomes  is  clear,  but  doing 


The  median  income  for  black  two-parent  families  of  12-  to  IT^ear-olds  was  $35,755  in  1988. 
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so  entirely  through  school  will  be  difficult  at  a  time  when  adolescents  are  more  eager 
than  ever  to  have  independent  social  lives. 

The  education  and  the  employment  and  training  systems  have  mirrored  the  social 
environment  of  prolonged  adolescence,  of  avoiding  long-term  commitments,  and  of 
frequent  moves  into  and  out  of  jobs  and  employment.  Although  these  systems  are  hardly 
responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs,  they  can  foster  change  in  sensible  directions. 

Some  policymakers  have  aheady  attempted  to  unpoiie  strict  lunits  on  the  part-time  work 
of  students.  For  example,  recommendations  of  a  task  force  on  youth  employment 
formed  by  the  Wisconsin  superintendent  of  schools  call  for  restricting  the  time  students 
can  work,  for  requhing  close  involvement  of  schools  in  supervising  employers  and  for 
other  actions  to  increase  the  time  spent  on  homework.  Although  the  recommendations 
rely  on  incomplete  research,  curtailing  long  work  hours  during  the  school  year  may  be  a 
wise  preventive  measure.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unlikely  that  such  restrictions  will  do 
much  to  promote  increased  learning  at  school. 

Policymakers  instead  must  find  a  way  to  provide  mechanisms  by  which  students  can 
continue  to  learn  outside  of  school  settings.  As  argued  at  the  end  of  Section  IV,  a  youth 
apprenticeship  system  would  be  a  vehicle  for  accom^jlishing  these  policy  directions,  but 
so  are  some  other  emerging  initiatives. 

2.  The  Department  of  Labor  should  focus  program  resources  on  lowering  risk  factors 
aj;sQciated  with  poor  labor  market  outcomes  by  attempting  early  imorvention  (bv  the  age 
of  16)  with  at-risk  youth. 

The  ages  16  and  17  are  critical.  It  is  at  these  ages  that  many  young  people  succumb  to 
the  lures  of  drug  and  alcohol  use,  crime  and  unprotected  sexual  activity.  Others  leave 
school  either  mentally  or  physically.  These  are  the  ages  when  young  people  begin 
driving  cars,  dating  extensively  and  wanting  more  spending  money  In  my  view,  objec- 
tions to  early  intervention  look  weak  when  we  recognize  the  extraordinary  value  of 
strengthening  the  opportunities  of  16-  to  17-year-olds  who  might  otherwise  end  up  in  jail, 
as  an  alcohol-related  auto  'casualty,  as  an  unwed  parent  and/or  as  a  poorly  prepared 
student. 

But  what  are  the  best  means  for  achieving  results  for  16-  to  17-year-olds?  Work 
experience  vn6  job  placement  are  tempting  approaches,  given  the  modest  gains  from 
early  work  experience  and  the  decline  of  inform :J  job  contacts  for  youth.  However, 
while  part-time  work  might  not  have  the  disastrous  consequences  for  youth  projected  by 
Greenberger  and  Steinberg,  it  might  not  produce  major  gains.  A  second  possibility  is 
teaching  basic  skills.  This,  too,  is  unlikely  to  have  a  significant  impact  on  most  young 
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people.  Their  real  shortfall  is  in  the  medium-  and  higher-level  skills  and,  in  any  case, 
remedial  programs  often  fail  to  attract  participants  if  they  appear  to  be  a  continuation  of 
schooL 

A  promising  approach,  therefore,  would  be  to  coordinate  summer  training  and  education 
with  entry  into  a  formal  job-related  and  career-related  sequence.  Such  an  approach 
would  use  career  options  as  incentives  to  do  well  in  education-related  courses.  It  would 
also  recognize  the  need  to  promote  a  more  mature  attitude  on  the  part  of  young  people 
and  to  expose  them  to  adult  responsibilities. 

Specifically,  I  recommend  linking  training  and  modest  work  experience  with  preparation 
for  an  apprentice    p  or  career  internship.  The  federal  government  could  require  that 
summer  program  monies.,  as  well  as  some  Title  II-A  dollars,  be  used  in  programs  for 
youth  that  allow  private  employers  to  provide  experience,  education  and  training  as  part 
of  the  movement  toward  a  real  apprenticeship. 

3.  Focus  early  interventions  within  specific  neighborhoods  or  communities  in  the  service 
delivery  area. 

Slimmer  programs  might  be  channelled  into  particular  communities  so  that  local  schools 
and  employers  could  collaborate  on  apprenticeship  or  internship  programs.  Dealing  with 
a  target  community  would  recognize  the  importance  of  neighborhood  influences  on  youth 
behavior.  Of  course,  this  is  a  high-risk  strategy,  but  the  potential  payoff  is  also  high. 

RESEARCH  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  prmiary  research  agenda  should  be  to  determine  what  combinations  of  work  and 
education  are  most  useful  and  most  feasible  for  moving  low-income  youth  into  careers. 
The  effort  should  focus  on  the  potential  implications  of  a  more  rigorous  school-related 
approach  involving  close  linkages  with  employers.  A  number  of  projects,  listed  below, 
need  to  be  undertaken  in  order  to  address  this  issue. 

1.  Develop  an  overall  cohort  analysis  of  young  people  that  traces  all  school,  work  and 
program  participation  during  the  late  high  school  years  and  through  the  mid  to  late  2O5;. 

Such  an  analysis  can  provide  imbrmation  on  the  uses  of  school-based  training  and 
postsecondary  and  second-chance  education  and  training,  and  on  the  types  of  jobs  and 
job  durations  among  various  groups  of  young  people.  One  goal  would  be  to  identify  the 
most  successful  types  of  school-workplace  connections.  A  second  goal  is  to  determine 
the  paths  pursued  by  at-risk  young  people  who  attain  well-paying  jobs  by  their  late  20s. 
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2.  Assess  efforts  to  integrate  school  and  supervised  work,  such  as  cooncrative  education 
programs. 

Existing  research  on  the  effects  of  early  work  experience  on  youth  development  points  to 
the  importance  of  job  characteristics  and  adult  contact  and  supervision.  Cooperative 
education  and  other  supervised  work  programs  attempt  to  address  these  issues,  but 
existing  studies  do  not  allow  conclusions  to  be  drawn  about  the  link  between  favorable 
job  characteiistics  and  longer-term  labor  market  outcomes. 

3.  Fashion  demonst  afinn  projects  combining  in-srhnn1  vocational  education  nrotTams 
with  related  work  experience  programs. 

Such  projects  would  inform  a  potential  strategy  for  strengthening  school-workplace 
connections.  Prior  research  has  focused  separately  on  the  impacts  of  vocationjd  educa- 
tion and  work  experience. 

4.  Develop  demonstration  projects  to  evf^mine  the  employment  effects  of  strengthened 
in-school  job  placement.  Job  counselors  could  help  puide  Students  toward  appropriate 
part-time  opporftinities.  summer  iobs  and  permanent  jobs  after  Wh  school  or  IX?StseCOn- 
dary  training. 

The  rise  in  single-parent  families,  the  decline  in  the  number  of  siuings  and  the  concen- 
tration of  minority  single-parent  families  in  central  cities  may  well  be  worsening  the 
informal  connections  between  disadvantaged  youth  and  employers.  It  is  important  to 
determine  if  making  job  connections  in  school  can  compensate  for  the  lack  of  connec- 
tions in  the  community,  and,  if  so,  how  best  to  create  them. 

5.  F.xamine  the  differences,  across  states,  in  the  structure  of  school-based  and  WOrK' 
based  training  and  the  likely  impact  of  those  differences  on  the  absorption  of  low-jncome 
young  people  into  the  job  market. 

California  has  an  elaborate  system  of  state  and  community  colleges;  other  states  may 
emphasize  work-baseJ  -j-aining.  Some  states  may  utilize  proprietary  schools  more 
extensively  than  others.  What  lessons  can  be  learned  from  the  variety  of  school-  and 
work-based  training  combinations  across  states? 

The  American  job  market  delays  entry  into  careers  until  young  people  are  well  into  their 
20s.  Unfortunately,  by  this  age,  many  young  people  have  already  made  choices  that  will 
limit  theu-  ability  to  support  themselves  and  form  families.  The  challenge  for  the 
education  and  the  employment  and  training  systems  is  to  reconcile  the  need  to  upgrade 
the  skills  of  the  work  force  with  the  need  to  provide  attractive  workplace  options  that 
help  youth  mature  into  constructive  young  adults. 
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Harry  J.  Holzer 
Michigan  State  University 


L  INTRODUCTION 

The  labor  market  of  the  United  States  has  undergone  major  structural  change  since 
1970.  Because  of  growing  international  trade,  technological  advances  and  demographic 
shifts,  we  have  seen  major  changes  in  the  occupational  and  industrial  mix  of  the  Ameri- 
can work  force.  Changes  in  industrial  relations,  union  representation  and  government 
policy  (in  such  areas  as  the  minimum  wage)  have  accompanied  these  trends. 

All  of  these  forces  appear  to  have  resulted  in  major  changes  in  the  level  and  distribution 
of  employment  and  earnings  among  young  people,  and  projections  of  these  forces  for  the 
1990s  suggest  that  the  trends  may  well  continue.  In  particular,  overall  wage  levels 
(especially  for  males)  have  stagnated  and  the  gaps  between  those  of  college  graduates 
and  other  workers  have  widened  dramatically.  The  employment  and/or  earnings  of 
young  dropouts  and  of  blacks  overall  have  deteriorated  most  sharply. 

This  paper  evaluates  the  effects  on  the  employment  prospects  of  young  people  of  labor 
market  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  past  two  decades,  as  well  as  those  that  arc 
likely  to  occur  in  the  coming  decade.  It  focuses  in  particular  on  the  concept  of  "skill 
mismatch"-i.e.,  the  idea  that  job  opportunities  are  ample  for  those  with  adequate  skills 
but  that  many  in  the  population  lack  these  skills-as  it  concerns  disadvantaged  young 
workers,  especially  high  school  dropouts  and  inner-city  blacks  from  low-income  neighbor- 
hoods. 

The  sections  are  organized  as  follows:  Section  II  evaluates  recent  outcomes  in  the  labor 
market  for  young  people  and  potential  explanations  of  those  outcomes.  The  section 
reports  on  occupational,  industrial  and  demographic  trends  projected  into  the  1990s  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (and  criticisms  of  these  projections),  as  well  as  additional 
evidence  from  employer  surveys  on  hiring  and  training  strategies. 


Hariy  Holzer  is  an  Associate  Professor  of  Economics  at  Michigan  State  University. 
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Section  III  considers  particular  features  of  the  labor  market  for  disadvantaged  youth, 
especially  blacks.  The  section  presents  evidence  both  for  and  against  a  variety  of  other 
hypotheses  regarding  their  employment  disadvantages-e.g.,  "spatial  mismatch,"  lack  of 
work  experience  and  references  (or  social  networks  more  generally),  deleterious 
neighborhood  effects  and  the  availability  of  alternative  income  sources,  especially  crhne. 

Section  IV  includes  a  sunmiary,  a  discussion  of  the  general  directions  youth  labor  market 
policy  might  take,  and  an  agenda  for  future  data  collection  and  research. 
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II,  LABOR  MARKET  OUTCOMES  FOR  YOUTH  AND  THEIR  CAUSES 

This  section  presents  data  on  recent  and  projected  outcomes,  and  employer  hiring 
practices  and  skill  requirements.  It  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  the  concept  of  "skill 
mismatch." 

RECENT  OUTCOMES 

Table  1  presents  recent  data  on  labor  force  participation,  employment-to-population 
ratios  and  xmemployment  rates  for  yoimg  people  age  16  through  19  and  20  through  24} 
Data  are  chosen  from  1972, 1978  and  1989  to  represent  comparable  points  in  the 
national  business  cycle  (all  are  roughly  peak  years).  Separate  data  are  presented  for 
whites  and  blacks  by  sex  (no  separate  data  are  available  for  Hispanics  in  published 
summaries  from  the  1970s). 

These  data  show  several  important  outcomes  in  the  labor  market  over  the  pa^t  two 
decades: 

■  Participation  and  employment  among  young  women  (especially  whites)  rose 
rapidly  in  the  1970s  and  1980s, 

■  Participation  fell  and  unemployment  rose  sharply  for  young  black  males  in  the 
1970s,  though  there  was  partial  recovery  in  these  figures  in  the  1980s;  still,  their 
employment  figures  lag  far  behind  those  of  young  white  males  and  are  especially 
low  among  less-educated  blacks  and  those  living  in  poor,  irmer-city  areas."^ 

In  data  not  presented  in  this  table,  it  is  also  clear  that  labor  force  activity  of  young  males 
(either  white  or  black)  without  high  school  diplomas  has  fallen  sharply  in  recent  years.^ 


ERLC 


^  Employment-to-population  ratios  capture  movements  in  participation  rates  as  well  as  unemployment, 
while  unemployment  rates  are  defined  only  for  those  already  in  the  labor  force. 

^  Participation  rates  and  employment-to-population  ratios  for  black  dropouts  (males  and  females 
together)  age  16  thiough  24  in  1989  were  .523  and  .395,  respectively.  Comparable  numbers  for  whites  were 
.680  and  .565.  Employment  rates  for  blacks  in  poor,  inner-dty  areas  Are  even  worse  (Freeman  and  Holzer, 
1986). 

^  Participation  rates  for  young  male  dropouts  age  16  through  24  were  87.6  percent  and  79.0  percent  in 
1977  and  1989,  respectively  (Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1989;  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  1990). 
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Table  2  presents  data  on  median  annual  income  for  various  groups  in  1972  and  1989/ 
All  numbers  are  expressed  in  1989  dollars  (and  are  thus  unaffected  by  inflation).  The 
following  developments  are  apparent  from  this  table: 

■  The  incomes  of  females  rose  during  this  period,  while  those  of  males  fell. 

■  The  declines  among  males  were  especially  dramatic  among  high  school  dropouts, 
whose  incomes  fell  approximately  25  to  30  percent.^ 

■  Even  among  youiig  male  high  school  graduates,  annual  incomes  declined  quite 
substantially  (about  20  percent  for  those  with  no  college  and  12  percent  for  those 
with  some  college). 

■  The  only  group  of  males  for  whom  there  was  very  little  income  loss  in  this  period 
was  college  graduates. 

Overall,  the  data  indicate  that,  for  young  males,  average  earnings  fell  and  inequality 
among  education-attainment  groups  rose  in  the  past  two  decades.  The  deterioration  in 
income  and  labor  force  activity  for  high  school  dropouts  has  been  very  sharp,  as  it  has 
been  for  blacks  overall.  For  blacks,  the  deterioration  comes  after  strong  progress  in 
earnings  (though  not  in  employment)  in  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s  (Freeman,  1981). 

Wliat  factors  can  explain  this  set  of  trends?  The  most  easily  observable  factors  fall  into 
the  following  categories:  (1)  demographic  changes,  which  reflect  shifts  in  labor  supply; 
(2)  occupadonal  and  industrial  shifts,  which  reflect  shifts  in  labor  demand;  (3)  declining 
productivity  growth;  and  (4)  other  factors  (e.g.,  declines  in  union  membership  or  in  the 
inflation-adjusted  value  cif  the  minimum  wage). 

These  factors  have  been  extensively  studied  in  a  group  of  recent  papers  on  growing  wage 
inequality  among  younger  workers  (Murphy  and  Welch,  1988;  Blackburn,  et  al.,  1989; 
Bound  and  Johnson,  1989;  Bound  and  Holder,  1991;  Katz  and  Murphy,  1992;  Acs  and 
Danziger,  1990;  the  best  review  of  the  literature  to  date  is  Levy  and  Murnane,  1992). 
Each  category  is  explained  in  greater  detail  below. 
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^  Trends  in  annual  income  primarily  reflect  trends  in  annual  earnings,  especially  for  males,  among  those 
below  retirement  age.  Annual  earnings,  in  turn,  reflect  both  wage  and  employment  changes. 

'  Several  studies  (e.g..  Bound  and  Freeman,  1990;  Juhn,  et  al.,  1989)  show  a  greater  deterioration  in 
earnings  for  blacks  (of  aU  education  levels)  than  for  \diites  during  the  late  1970s  and  1980s. 
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MEDIAN  ANNUAL  iNCOME  OF  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
BY  SEX,  AGE,  EDUCATION  AND  RACE 


Males 

Females 

1989 

1972 

1989 

Ages  15  and  Above,  by  Race 

AU 

$20,339 

$19,893 

$7,095 

$9,624 

Whites 

21,332 

20,863 

7,142 

9,812 

Blacks 

12,921 

12,609 

6,672 

7,875 

Ages  25  and  Above,  by  Education 

All 

24,540 

22,860 

8,275 

10,814 

<  8  Years 

13,358 

10,033 

4,960 

5,627 

9-11  Yeais 

21,774 

14,439 

7,349 

6,752 

12  Years 

27,041 

21,650 

10,257 

10,439 

13-15  Years 

29,951 

26,402 

11,253 

14,244 

16+  Years 

38,561 

37,553 

18,829 

21,659 

Ages  15-24 

7,830 

6,313 

4,990 

4,739 

Ages  25-34 

25,165 

21,367 

10,388 

12,231 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  (1973, 1991). 

Note:  All  numbers  are  in  1989  dollars  and  are  calculated  using  the  Fixed-Weight  GNP  Deflator  for  Personal 
Consumption  Expenditures. 
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Demographics 

The  primary  forces  here  ai*e: 

■  The  baby  boom  and  baby  bust; 

■  Changing  school  enrollment  patterns;  and 

■  A  growing  presence  of  females  (and  immigrants)  in  the  labor  force. 

The  baby  boom  cohort  entered  the  labor  market  in  the  late  1960s  and  especially  in  the 
1970s.  This  was  widely  believed  to  have  depressed  earnings  of  young  people  in  the  latter 
decade  (Welch,  1979;  Freeman,  1979)  and  raised  their  unemployment  rates  as  well.  As 
the  much  lower  birth  rates  of  the  baby  bust  cohort  of  the  1960s  and  1970s  became 
reflected  in  the  labor  market  entrants  of  the  1980s,  the  earnings  and  employment  of 
young  people  generally  recovered.  This  was  especially  true  in  such  ai'eas  as  the  North- 
east, where  labor  markets  were  especially  tight  for  young  people  (Freeman,  1990). 

College  enrollment  rates  generally  respond  to  the  differential  obseived  in  wages  between 
college  and  high  school  graduates  at  any  point  in  time  (Freeman,  1971).  Thus,  the 
depressed  wage  differentials  observed  in  the  1960s  and  early  1970s  led  to  declining 
enrollments  in  the  latter  decade.  On  top  of  the  baby  bust,  this  led  to  a  relatively  small 
cohort  of  young  college  graduates  in  the  1980s,  which  contributed  to  the  higher  wages 
that  they  earned.  The  high  school  dropout  rate  also  levelled  off  at  about  15  percent 
during  the  decade. 

Only  among  blacks  did  college  attainment  continue  to  rise  and  dropout  rates  continue  to 
fall,  though  substantial  gaps  in  educational  attainment  between  blacks  and  whites  remain. 
Dropout  rates  for  young  whites  and  blacks,  respectively,  were  about  15  percent  and  29 
percent  in  1979,  16  percent  and  21.5  percent  in  1987;  college  graduation  rates  were  24 
percent  and  10.5  percent  in  1979,  25  percent  and  13  percent  in  1987  (Bound  and 
Freeman,  1990). 

Female  labor  force  participation  grew  dramatically  in  the  1960s  and  1970s,  though  at 
slowing  rates  afterward.  This  rapid  growth  appeared  to  adversely  affect  their  relative 
wage  rates  in  the  1960s  (since  supply  was  shifting  more  rapidly  than  demand),  though 
their  relative  wages  began  to  improve  thereafter.  Female  participation  may  also  have 
contributed  to  the  employment  problems  of  males,  especially  black  males  (Borjas,  1986), 
as  some  women  moved  into  jobs  that  had  been  male-dominated  (as  in  manufacturing). 
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The  effect  of  the  growing  immigfant  presence  in  the  labor  force,  mostly  from  Latin 
America  and  Asia,  does  not  appear  to  have  adversely  affected  the  earnings  and  employ- 
ment of  the  average  worker  (Altonji  and  Card,  1989;  Lalonde  and  Topel,  1989).  But 
Freeman,  et  al.,  (1991)  show  that  the  lai'ge  number  of  workers  without  a  high  school 
degree  among  recent  immigrant  groups  is  another  factor  limiting  employment  opportu- 
nities for  young  dropouts. 

Occupational  and  Industrial  Shifts 

Occupational  shifts  toward  professional,  technical  and  managerial  jobs,  which  generally 
require  greater  educational  preparation,  have  occurred  at  an  increasing  rate  in  recent 
decades.  Growth  of  sales  jobs  has  also  been  strong,  and  some  of  these  require  greater 
educational  background  as  well. 

The  shift  of  employment  away  from  manufacturing  toward  the  trade  and  service  sectors, 
and  especially  the  decline  of  operative  and  laborer  jobs  within  the  manufacturing  sector 
(as  opposed  to  professional,  managerial  and  clerical  ones)  was  pailxularly  strong  in  the 
1980s.  These  trends  have  eliminated  many  jobs  in  which  less-skilled  workers  could  earn 
fairly  high  wages.  These  shifts  result  not  only  in  lower  wages  but  also  in  lower  employ- 
ment rates  for  less-educated  workers  in  industrial  areas,  if  they  are  not  willing  to  accept 
the  lower  wages  of  newly  emerging  jobs.  The  effects  on  employment  and/or  earnings  of 
young  male  dropouts,  especially  among  blacks,  have  been  particularly  strong  (Bound  and 
Holzer,  1991). 

A  few  studies  have  linked  data  on  occupational  and  industrial  employment  distributions 
with  skill  variables  from  the  Dictionaiy  of  Occupational  Titles  (DOT)  in  order  to  analyze 
how  changes  in  these  distributions  have  affected  demand  for  skills.  The  most  recent  of 
these,  by  Howell  and  Wolff  (1991),  finds  increases  in  demand  between  1960  and  1985  for 
cognitive  and  interactive  skills  associated  with  occupational  and  industrial  shifts,  though 
it  finds  some  slow;down  in  the  rate  of  shift.  Whether  this  slowdown  reflects  changes  on 
the  demand  or  the  supply  side  of  the  labor  market  is  unclear.  Shifts  from  goods- 
producing  to  service-producing  employment  raised  overall  skill  demands  while  they 
lowered  overall  earnings. 

The  most  likely  causes  of  these  shifts  in  the  occupational  and  industrial  composition  of 
employment  are:  (1)  shifts  in  product  markets,  largely  associated  with  rising  import 
levels  of  manufactured  products;  (2)  outsoiu-cing  of  work  fi'om  high-wage  to  lower-wage 
firms  and/or  plant  relocations  abroad;  and  (3)  technological  changes  in  the  production  of 
goods,  which  have  increased  reliance  on  computerized  processes  (such  as  CAD-CAM, 
robotics,  computerized  inventory  control,  etc.). 
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There  have  long  been  two  conflicting  claims:  that  new  technology  leads  to  "deskilling," 
and  that  it  leads  to  "upgrading."  Examples  of  both  outcomes  can  clearly  be  found  (e.g., 
Zuboff,  1988;  Bailey,  1990).  Employers  can  choose  how  to  organize  work  and  produc- 
tion around  new  technology  in  ways  that  can  lead  to  either  result.  Still,  statistical 
analysis  across  indusanes  or  over  time  strongly  suggests  that,  on  average,  technological 
change  tends  to  raise  the  demand  for  educated  workers  relative  to  those  less  educated 
(e.g.,  Baftel  and  Lichtenberg,  1987;  Mincer,  1991). 

Productivity  Growth 

The  overall  decline  of  real  wages  in  the  1970s  and  their  relatively  weak  average  growth 
rates  in  the  1980s  also  reflect  the  decline  in  productivity  growth  (defined  as  increased 
output  per  hour  of  labor)  experienced  since  the  early  1970s.  Productivity  growth  was 
virtually  nonexistent  between  1973  and  1979,  and  has  remained  fairly  weak  (averaging 
about  1  percent  per  year  or  less)  (Levy,  1988;  Baily  and  Blair,  1988).  Among  the  many 
factors  held  responsible  for  the  slowdown  are  the  OPEC  oil  shocks,  the  baby  boom, 
declining  educational  quality  and  test  scores  of  youth  in  the  late  1960s  and  1970s 
(Bishop,  1989a),  declining  savings  and  investment  rates,  and  the  industrial  shift  from 
manufacturing  to  services  (though  this  last  factor  may  partially  reflect  the  greater 
difficulty  of  measuring  productivity  in  the  service  sector).  However,  a  large  part  of  this 
trend  remains  unexplained. 

Other  Factors 

The  decline  in  union  membership  (Freeman,  1989;  Farber,  1987),  which  began  in  the 
mid'-1950s  but  accelerated  in  the  1980s,  appears  to  have  contributed  to  the  lower 
earnings  of  the  less  educated. 

The  inflation-adjusted  value  of  the  minimxmi  wage  also  fell  in  the  1980s  and  contributes 
somewhat  to  the  lower  wages  of  less-skilled  young  workers  (Blackburn,  et  al.,  1989).  It 
should  be  noted  here  that  rising  inequality  and  declining  wages  for  less-skilled  workers 
within  occupations  and  industrial  sectors  are  not  well  understood. 

Some  (e.g.,  Juhn,  et  al.,  1989)  have  attributed  the  growing  inequality  to  different  skill 
T:;  ^j]s  that  are  often  not  measured.  The  rising  wage  gap  in  the  1980s  between  whites  and 
blacks  might  reflect  the  rising  value  of  unobserved  skills.  For  instance,  an  increase  in 
demand  for  reading  and  numerical  literacy  within  traditionally  low-skill  sectors  (due  to 
technological  change,  import  competition,  etc.)  would  tend  to  increase  the  wage  gap 
between  white  and  black  workers,  whose  average  scores  on  reading  and  math  tests  lag 
well  behind  those  of  whites  (Barton  and  Kirsch,  1990;  O'Neill,  1990). 
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But  an  alternative  explanation  for  the  recent  rise  of  the  gap  between  blacks  and  whites 
might  involve  declining  enforcement  of  affirmative  action  requirements  for  federal 
contractors  during  the  1980s  (Leonard,  1990).  An  explanation  for  growing  inequality 
within  occupations  and  sectors  might  be  the  growing  variance  across  firms  in  wage-setting 
policies,  given  the  more  competitive  environment  of  the  1980s  (Levy  and  Mumane, 
1992). 

PROJECTED  OUTCOMES  FOR  THE  1990s 

Given  the  importance  of  demographic  changes  and  occupational/industrial  shifts  in 
helping  to  explain  labor  market  developments  of  the  1970s  and  1980s,  we  might  learn 
something  about  expected  developments  in  the  1990s  from  projections  of  these  shifts  and 
changes.  These  projections  are  made  regularly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS) 
and  have  been  described  in  various  published  formats  (Fullerton,  1989;  Personick,  1989; 
Silvestri  and  Lukasiewicz,  1989;  Johnston  and  Packer,  1987). 

Population/Labor  Force  Projections 

The  following  changes  are  projec  ,ed  for  the  supply  side  of  the  labor  market  until  the 
year  2000  (Fullerton,  1989): 

■  Population  and  labor  force  annual  growth  will  slow  to  about  1  percent  per  year 
overall  and  will  be  about  zero  for  ages  16  to  24. 

■  Population  gro  th  rates  for  blacks,  Hispanics  and  Asians  will  exceed  the  rate  for 
whites  and  will  account  for  over  half  of  net  labor  force  growth,  though  these 
groups  will  still  account  for  small  fractions  of  the  labor  force  overall  (about  12 
percent,  10  percent  and  4  percent,  respectively). 

These  projections  suggest  that  the  supply  of  youth  in  the  labor  market  may  grow  more 
slowly  than  the  demand  for  them,  as  their  fraction  of  the  overall  labor  force  will 
continue  to  diminish,  but  that  the  large  fractions  of  minorities  among  new  entrants  may 
limit  the  availability  of  educational  and  literacy  skills  among  new  workers. 

Industry/Occupation  Projections 

The  following  changes  are  projected  for  the  demand  side  of  the  labor  market  until  the 
year  2000  (Personick,  1989;  Silvestri  and  Lukasiewicz,  1989): 
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■  Employment  in  services  (especially  retail  trade,  health  and  business)  will  continue 
to  grew  rapidly  while  manufacturing  employment  will  remain  re]  tively  flat. 

■  Occupational  growth  will  be  strongest  in  professional,  technical  and  managerial 
jobs  that  generally  require  higher  educational  attainment,  as  well  as  in  sales  and 
service  jobs  that  require  less. 

While  the  most  rapidly  growing  occupations  in  percentage  terms  will  be  those  requiring 
technical  education  (e.g.,  paralegals  and  medical  assistants),  absolute  job  growth  will  be 
highest  in  a  more  mixed  set  of  occupations-e.g.,  retail  salespeople,  janitors,  waitresses, 
general  managers,  truck  drivers  and  receptionists.  The  relative  shift  toward  professional, 
managerial  and  technical  employment  is  also  projected  to  slow  from  what  it  was  in  the 
1970s  and  1980s. 

The  projections  on  the  demand  side  thus  suggest  a  continuing  shift  from  traditionally 
high-wage  to  lower-wage  sectors  of  the  economy  and  the  continuing  growth  of  occupa- 
tions with  higher  average  educational  demands,  though  the  service  occupations  with 
lower  educational  qualifications  will  continue  to  grow  as  well.  Links  between  the 
occupational  projections  and  DOT-type  skill  measiu-es  (e.g.,  Johnston  and  Packer,  1987) 
again  suggest  growth  in  average  cognitive  and  literacy  skill  requirements  during  the 
coming  decade. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  projections  are  relevant  only  for  shifts  between  occupations 
and  industries  and  tell  us  nothing  about  projected  changes  sattlia  these  broad  groupings 
(even  though  much  of  the  recent  trends  in  earnings  have  occurred  there).  Furthermore, 
the  projections  themselves  are  highly  uncertain.  For  instance.  Bishop  (1990)  argues  that 
past  BLS  projections  have  repeatedly  underestimated  the  shifts  toward  professional  and 
managerial  occupations  and  that  more  accurate  prediction  techniques  now  predict  even 
larger  occupational  shifts  for  the  1990s.  While  the  net  job  growth  in  his  projections  is 
dominated  by  professional,  managerial  and  technical  jobs,  the  overall  shares  of  the  labor 
force  do  not  change  nearly  so  dramatically  (Mishel  and  Tuxeira,  1991). 

OTHER  DATA  ON  EMPLOYERS  AND  SKILL  REQUIREMENTS 

Aside  from  these  studies  and  projections  that  focus  on  traditional  occupational,  industrial 
and  demographic  variables,  there  have  been  attempts  to  analyze  demand  in  terms  of 
employer  huing  behavior  and  skill  requirements.  While  the  availability  of  such  data  is 
limited,  they  provide  us  with  at  least  a  few  glimpses  of  what  employers  are  looking  for  in 
new  workers  and  how  they  are  proceeding  to  find  them. 
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One  of  the  most  extensive  analyses  of  job  availability  in  the  1990s  was  performed  by 
Bendick  and  Egan  (1988)  for  the  Washington,  D.C.,  metropolitan  area.  They  used  very 
detailed  occupational  information  from  1980,  BLS-type  projections  for  1990,  and  a 
variety  of  assumptions  about  occupational  skill  and  education  requirements  based  on 
DOT  and  other  sources.  They  estimated  job  vacancy  rates  based  on  assumptions  about 
average  employment  durations  and  turnover.  Bendick  and  Egan  find  that  about  30 
percent  of  projected  jobs  are  in  occupations  that  may  not  require  a  high  school  diploma, 
though  employers  might  prefer  applicants  with  diplomas. 

About  30  to  40  percent  of  these  jobs  (about  9  to  12  percent  of  the  total)  also  require 
minimal  language  and  math  skills.  These  jobs  are  heavily  concentrated  in  restaurants, 
cleaning  occupations  and  other  services.  Bendick  and  Egan  estimate  a  job  vacancy  rate 
of  about  2.5  percent  among  these  jobs,  which  is  higher  than  many  previous  estimates  of 
overall  job  vacancies  (e.g.,  Abraham,  1983;  Holzer,  1988)  but  remains  far  lower  than 
unemployment  rates  among  the  relevant  groups.  Furthermore,  employer  preferences  for 
workers  with  such  attributes  as  references  and  work  experience  are  not  gauged  in  the 
study,  so  the  effective  availability  of  these  jobs  for  today's  less-skilled  youth  remains 
questionable. 

Bendick  and  Egan  also  note  the  low  wages  and  benefits  these  jobs  generally  provide. 
For  1988,  the  average  starting  wage  was  $4  57  per  hour,  and  only  about  40  percent  of 
these  jobs  provided  such  benefits  as  health  insurance.  Potential  wage  growth  was  judged 
to  be  quite  limited  (two-thirds  of  the  jobs  offered  wages  that  were  not  expected  to  rise 
by  more  than  60  percent)  and  employee  turnover  quite  high.  Thus,  the  long-term  appeal 
of  these  jobs  (especially  relative  to  such  alternative  income  sources  as  illegal  activities) 
for  unemployed  youth  appears  to  be  limited. 

Another  study  of  employers  was  done  in  Chicago  by  Kirschenman  and  Neckerman  (1990) 
as  part  of  a  larger  study  on  poverty  in  Chicago  under  the  direction  of  William  J.  Wilson. 
The  Kirschenman  and  Neckerman  project  is  based  on  a  survey  of  a  random  (employ- 
ment-weighted) sample  of  employers  in  Cook  County  that  generated  about  140  respons- 
es. The  study  finds  that  employers  in  Chicago,  including  black  employers,  have  very 
negative  perceptions  of  the  skills,  work  preparation  and  work  attitudes  among  young 
blacks.  Fully  50  percent  of  these  employers  claimed  that  blacks  lack  basic  skills,  with  the 
highest  fraction  (65%)  found  among  employers  of  customer  service  workers.  Lack  of 
work  ethic  was  cited  by  47  percent  and  lack  of  dependability  and  "bad  attitudes"  by  about 
35  percent.  In  contrast,  just  13  percent  viewed  specific  occupational  skills  as  lacking. 

Kirschenman  and  Neckerman  also  find  that  40  percent  of  employers  had  explicit 
educational  requirements  and  40  percent  used  skills  tests  (especially  for  clerical  jobs). 
The  total  percentage  of  firms  with  no  explicit  educational  requirement  or  skills  test  was 
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40  percent,  a  figure  comparable  to  that  of  Bendick  and  Egan  (though  the  numbers  from 
the  Chicago  study  represent  firms  rather  than  jobs). 

Among  those  firms  using  skills  tests,  the  tendency  to  hire  blacks  was  actually  somew^iat 
greater  than  otherwise,  controlling  for  occupation  and  proportion  of  blacks  in  the 
neighborhood.  This  suggests  at  least  some  racial  bias  in  the  attitudes  ejqjressed  by 
employers  about  blacks'  skills.  Recruitment  was  skewed  away  from  neighborhoods  and 
schools  in  predominantly  black  areas,  and  reliance  on  referrals  from  current  employees 
was  the  predominant  recruitment  method.  If  young  blacks  are  less  likely  than  \^ites  to 
have  friends  and  relatives  among  these  current  employees,  they  will  be  at  a  disadvantage 
in  the  recruiting  process.  However,  three-quarters  of  the  firms  also  used  walk-ins  off  the 
street  for  filling  certain  jobs. 

The  possibility  that  employer  perceptions  and  hiring  beha\dor  regarding  young  blacks 
show  discrimination  has  also  been  evaluated  in  a  recent  experimental  study  conducted  by 
the  Urban  Institute  (Turner,  et  al.,  1991).  Matched  pairs  of  yoxmg  black  and  white  men, 
equipped  with  identical  resumes  and  trained  to  behave  comparably  in  job  interviews, 
were  sent  to  a  total  of  576  employers  in  the  Chicago  and  Washington,  D.C.,  metropolitan 
areas,  and  employer  reactions  were  then  monitored.  By  "controlling"  (as  much  as 
possible)  for  the  personal  skills  and  traits  of  applicants,  the  study  could  attribute  any 
differences  in  employer  behavior  toward  whites  and  blacks  to  racial  discrimination. 

The  study  finds  that  whites  and  blacks  were  treated  comparably  by  employers  in  about 
80  percent  of  the  cases.  But  of  the  remaining  20  percent,  \diites  received  offers  in  15 
percent  of  the  cases  and  blacks  in  just  5  percent.  This  10-percent  gap  in  job  offers 
strongly  supports  the  notion  that  employer  perceptions  of  blacks  are  at  least  partly  based 
on  race  discrimination.  The  discrimination  may  be  of  a  "statistical"  nature-i.e.,  it  may  be 
based  on  accurate  employer  perceptions  of  average  ^ite  and  black  applicants  or 
employees  whose  skills,  job  performance,  etc.,  really  differ.  Nevertheless,  the  findings  of 
this  study  suggest  that  even  highly  qualified  black  applicants  may  face  discriminatory 
barriers  as  a  result  of  these  employer  perceptions.  (We  also  note  a  comparable  study  by 
Urban  Institute  researchers  of  whites  and  Hispanics  in  Chicago  and  San  Diego  in  1989 
(Cross,  et  al.,  1989).  This  study,  too,  shows  more  favorable  treatment  for  w^ite  appli- 
cants, with  offers  going  to  \\1iites  alone  in  22  percent  of  all  cases  and  to  Hispanics  alone 
in  just  8  percent.) 

The  Bendick  and  Egan  (1988)  and  Kirschenman  and  Neckerman  (1990)  studies  consti- 
tute the  only  recent  and  careful  evaluations  of  random  samples  of  firms  or  jobs  in  an 
area  with  regard  to  job  availability  and  employer  hiring  practices  that  are  relevant  for 
the  issue  of  skills  demand.  An  earlier  set  of  papers  (e.g.,  Holzer,  1987a)  analyzed  data 
from  the  Employment  Opportunity  Pilot  Project  (EOPP)  Survey  of  Fmns-  These  data 
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constitute  a  fairly  random  national  sample  of  over  3,000  employers  in  28  local  areas  and 
show  similar  recruitment  patterns  to  those  presented  by  Kirschenman  and  Neckerman. 
They  also  show  that  over  80  percent  of  employees  were  interviewed  at  the  time  of  hiring, 
which  may  disclose  weak  speaking  or  social  skills,  and  that  over  half  of  the  employer^, 
checked  references,  wiiich  are  likely  to  be  weak  among  those  with  limited  employment 
experience.  Unfortunately,  the  data  are  from  the  years  1980  and  1982  only,  and  little 
was  asked  about  explicit  hhing  criteria  or  job  content. 

Another  source  of  data  on  employer  hiring  is  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs  Personnel 
Policies  Forum,  in  which  executives  of  major  companies  are  surveyed  about  recruitment, 
hiring  and  training  practices.  While  the  surveys  clearly  overrepresent  large  companies, 
comparisons  over  time  for  these  companies  tell  us  about  recent  trends  in  hiring.  For 
instance,  a  Bureau  of  National  Affairs  (1988)  report  on  recruitment  and  selection 
indicates  a  growing  tendency  in  these  companies  to  test  employees,  especially  for  drugs; 
a  growing  use  of  reference  and  information  checks,  regarding  both  personal  and 
employment  history;  and  a  tendency  to  use  more  structured  interviews.  All  of  these 
trends  suggest  growing  difficulty  for  individuals  with  weak  skills  (both  basic  and  so- 
cial/verbal) or  employment  histories. 

A  number  of  more  casual  surveys  of  employers  have  been  conducted  in  recent  years 
regarding  their  perceptions  of  employee  skills  and  their  own  skill  requirements.  These 
are  summarized  in  Carnevale,  et  al.,  (1990)  and  in  Barton  and  Kirsch  (1990).  Many  of 
these  surveys  are  not  based  on  random  samples  of  employers  and/or  do  not  explicitly 
measure  hiring  criteria  or  selection  methods.  Most  are  descriptive  accounts  of  interviews 
with  employers  and  managers  and  provide  little  statistical  analysis  of  data  on  employ- 
ment behaviors.  Yet  they  do  provide  some  insight  into  employer  perceptions  of  their 
own  skill  needs  and  of  the  adequacy  of  skills  in  current  or  prospective  employees. 

Carnevale,  et  al.,  (1990)  summarize  the  skills  employers  most  frequently  emphasize  in 
the  following  way:  (1)  basic  competency  skills-reading,  writing  and  computation;  (2) 
communication  skills;  (3)  adaptability  skills-solving  problems  and  thinking  creatively;  (4) 
group  effectiveness  skills;  and  (5)  personal  development  skills-e.g.,  self-esteem  and 
motivation.  These  suggest  that  employers  require  at  least  a  minimal  level  of  reading  and 
math  literacy  and  an  ability  to  solve  problems,  often  as  part  of  a  team.  The  same  skills 
have  been  emphasized  by  others  (e.g..  Bailey,  1990)  in  case  studies  of  firms  that  are 
responding  to  growing  competition  by  providing  more  worker  training  and  by  reorganiz- 
ing work  environments  to  introduce  more  flexible  production  processes  with  greater 
worker  autonomy. 

The  authors  also  cite  the  complaints  of  many  employers  who  claim  to  have  great 
difficulty  finding  skilled  employees,  though  there  is  little  evidence  from  ^ich  to  judge 
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whccrxer  the  frequency  or  severity  of  such  complaints  has  grown  (or  whether  these 
complaints  have  resulted  in  changed  employer  hiring,  wage  or  training  practices). 

Barton  and  Kirsch  (1990)  use  data  from  a  survey  of  a  large,  random  sample  of  yoimg 
people  (age  21  to  25)  that  was  part  of  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress 
(NAEP)  in  1986  to  compare  their  literacy  levels  (prose,  document  and  quantitative 
literacy)  with  those  needed  on  jobs.  Tne  literacy  levels  required  on  jobs  were  gauged  by 
taking  means  on  literacy  test  scores  by  occupational  category  for  those  in  the  survey  who 
were  employed. 

Some  interesting  findings  emerge.  In  particular,  the  average  literacy  scores  of  blacks 
overall  are  comparable  to  the  average  scores  of  white  dropouts.  Average  levels  for 
Hispanics  are  somewhat  better  but  well  below  those  of  whites.  Furthermore,  the 
medians  for  both  blacks  and  dropouts  are  lower  than  the  average  scores  of  yoimg  people 
employed  in  any  major  occupational  category,  including  laborers  and  service  workers. 
Even  among  whites  and  high  school  graduates,  literacy  above  the  fairly  elementary  levels 
that  seem  to  be  needed  on  many  new  jobs  is  not  obtained  by  large  fractions. 

In  sum,  the  very  limited  information  available  to  us  on  the  demand  side  of  the  labor 
market  suggests  that  a  large  number  of  jobs  still  exist  that  require  low  levels  of  education 
and  basic  skills.  But  employer  hiring  practices  and  perceptions  regarding  the  basic  skills, 
social  skills  and  work  attitudes  of  minorities  and  the  disadvantaged  (which  may  be  based 
on  real  employee  deficiencies)  will  cause  continuing  problems  for  minorities  and  less- 
skilled  workers  in  the  labor  market. 

CONCLUSION:  A  SKILL  MISMATCH  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED? 

Before  deciding  whether  or  not  a  skill  mismatch  characterizes  the  labor  market  for 
disadvantaged  workers  in  tlie  1990s,  it  is  important  to  clarify  what  most  economists  meai. 
by  this  term.  For  most,  "mismatch"  implies  an  imbalance  between  the  demand  and 
supply  sides  of  the  labor  market-i.e.,  an  inability  of  available  workers  to  be  hired  into 
available  jobs.  This  can  be  caused  by  an  imbalance  in  skills,  geographic  location,  or  even 
attitudes  or  expectations  of  workers  relative  to  jobs  they  can  obtain. 

Some  of  the  confusion  over  the  term  derives  from  the  impression  that  the  labor  market 
must  be  out  of  equilibrium,  or  that  workers  must  be  unemployed,  for  mismatch  to  exist. 
This  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  The  effects  of  mismatch  might  show  up  in  low  wages  for 
the  less  skilled,  rather  than  unemployment,  until  workers  gain  higher  skill  levels  and 
wages  adjust  accordingly.  Furthermore,  the  effects  of  low  wages  might  be  seen  in  low 
labor  force  participation  rates  for  these  groups,  thereby  affecting  their  employment  as 
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opposed  to  unemployment  rates.  This  has,  in  fact,  been  observed  for  young  male  high 
school  dropouts  in  the  1980s  (Holzer,  1990). 

By  this  broader  definition,  then,  it  appears  quite  clear  that  a  serinm  skill  mismatch  has 
developed,  as  demand  has  shifted  away  from  the  less  educated  and  less  skilled.  But 
whether  the  degree  of  mismatch  will  improve  or  worsen  in  the  1990s  is  not  obvious, 
given  the  limitations  of  available  data  and  uncertainties  about  projected  changes  in  skill 
requirements  of  jobs  and  skills  obtained  by  workers. 

On  the  one  hand,  shifts  toward  occupations  requiring  higher  levels  of  education  and 
literacy  will  clearly  continue  to  occur.  The  evidence  on  current  employer  perceptions 
and  hiring  practices,  including  growing  employer  emphasis  on  certain  types  of  skills,  and 
the  current  weakness  in  literacy  levels  for  dropouts  and  minorities  all  suggest  that  any 
current  skill  imbalances  will  continue  or  worsen  in  the  1990s. 

On  the  other  hand,  graduation  rates  and  test  scores  for  minorities  and  the  less  skilled 
will  likely  continue  to  improve.  Furthermore,  the  expected  tightness  in  the  labor  market 
for  youth  (due  to  the  baby  bust  and  low  population  growth)  should  also  work  in  th.eir 
favor.  These  factors  will  interact  with  local  labor  market  conditions,  creating  more 
favorable  economic  environments  in  the  more  rapidly  growing  metropolitan  areas  and 
especially  in  the  suburbs  of  those  areas  (Holzer  and  Vroman,  1991).  Finally,  a  large  and 
growing  number  of  jobs  that  do  not  require  high  levels  of  education  or  literacy  will 
continue  to  be  generated  in  the  service  sector. 

Either  way,  it  is  clear  that  the  severe  deterioration  in  earnings  for  dropouts  and  minori- 
ties observed  in  the  1980s  will  not  be  quickly  reversed.  Even  with  a  large  number  of 
jobs  with  low  skiU  needs  being  generated  in  the  seivice  sector,  en-ployers  may  still  refuse 
to  hire  applicants  with  weak  references  and  work  histories  (perhaps  preferring  immi- 
grants with  greater  perceived  work  ethic);  or  they  will  hu*e  them  at  low  wages  for  jobs 
with  few  benefits  and  little  opportunity  for  advancement.  Many  workers  will  thus 
continue  to  forego  such  employment,  while  those  who  accept  it  will  frequently  experience 
turnover  and  little  long-term  improvement. 

At  this  point,  we  need  to  take  some  care  in  defining  exactly  which  skills  are  being 
"mismatched."  Is  it  prhnarily  education  levels  that  need  to  be  raised  (or  high  school 
dropout  rates  lowered)?  Is  it  the  basic  literary  skills  of  both  dropouts  and  high  school 
graduates,  and/or  their  social  and  commimication  skills?  Is  it  attitudes,  reliability  and 
responsibility  that  can  be  inferred  from  general  work  experience?  Or  is  it  more  specific 
occupational  skills? 
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The  evidence  of  harm  for  those  who  drop  out  of  high  school  is  very  clear.  This  is  also 
the  one  measure  of  skills-the  "signal""that  is  easiest  for  employers  to  spot  when 
receiving  applications  and  therefore  most  often  used. 

As  for  other  skills  measures,  Meyer  and  Wise  (1982)  have  found  that  high  school  grades 
are  strong  predictors  of  subsequent  earnings  and  employment,  though  vocational 
education  is  not.  Bishop  (1989b)  has  found  evidence  that  test  scores  in  mathematics  and 
other  areas  are  fairly  good  predictors  of  earnings,  productivity  or  performance  in  a 
variety  of  blue-collar  occupational  settings.  O'Neill  (1990)  and  Ferguson  (1990)  have 
found  that  math  and  reading  scores  (from  the  Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test  adminis- 
tered to  the  full  sample  of  the  National  Longitudinal  Survey  of  Youth)  have  significant 
effects  on  the  wages  of  whites  and  blacks  even  after  controlling  for  education;  and  they 
account  for  major  portions  of  observed  black/w4iite  wage  differences.*^  Furthermore, 
O'Neill  finds  that  the  effects  of  test  scores  on  wages  grew  over  the  1980s,  consistent  with 
the  notion  of  rising  demand  for  math  and  reading  skills  in  the  workplace.  Ferguson  also 
finds  that  these  magnitudes  rise  consistently  with  age  from  the  teens  through  the  late 
twenties. 

However,  we  note  that  most  of  these  studies  (except  for  Meyer  and  Wise)  focus  primari- 
ly on  wages  rather  than  employment:  and  they  do  not  differentiate  educational  and 
occupational  categories  of  workers  in  measiu-ing  these  effects.  Thus,  the  effects  of 
reading  and  math  skills  on  the  basic  employability  of  disadvantaged  and/or  less-educated 
young  people  cannot  really  be  inferred  here. 

We  noted  above  that  a  sizable  minority  of  employers  do  their  own  testing.  Heneman,  et 
al.,  (1986)  note  that  a  wide  variety  of  tests  are  currently  administered~basic  ability  tests, 
personality  and  interest  tests,  and  work  sample  tests  (requiring  demonstration  of 
knowledge  and/or  job  performance),  with  the  latter  more  closely  tied  to  needed 
occupational  skills.  Validity  analyses  of  the  ability  and  work  sample  tests  generally  have 
been  favorable  (not  so  for  the  personality  and  interest  tests)  in  terms  of  their  ability  to 
predict  subsequent  employee  performance  or  "trainability." 

But  since  a  majority  of  employers  (at  least  to  date)  do  not  administer  such  tests,  and 
since  grades  and  test  scores  are  generally  not  available  to  most  employers  when  they  are 


^  If  the  "race  norming"  of  black  test  scores  that  has  recently  received  much  attention  is  widely  prevalent, 
then  the  ability  of  test  scores  to  explain  black/white  earnings  gaps  would  be  even  larger  in  the  absence  of 
this  practice.  But  the  large  effects  of  test  scores  on  blacks  that  we  already  observe  raise  questions  about 
whether  "race  norming"  really  is  very  prevalent  across  firms. 
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making  their  hiring  decisions,  their  ability  to  infer  the  basic  skills  of  applicants  at  the 
time  of  hiring  must  be  very  limited.  Some  information  can  presumably  be  inferred  from 
previous  work  exoerience,  especially  on  related  jobs,  and  from  references. 

But  it  is  quite  possible  that  basic  skUls  do  not  greatly  raise  the  general  employability  of 
disadvantaged  individuals  at  the  entry  level.  Instead,  these  skills  may  work  primarily  by 
improving  individuals'  performance  on  certain  jobs  (though  probably  not  on  all)  once 
they  have  been  hired.  This,  in  turn,  would  lead  to  longer  employment  durations,  wage 
growth  and  promotions,  which  also  might  give  individuals  the  work  experience  and 
references  to  improve  then-  mobility  prospects.  (This  interpretation  is  clearly  consistent 
with  Ferguson's  findings  of  growing  effects  of  basic  skills  on  wages  as  workers  age.)  But 
the  fraction  of  jobs  available  to  the  less  educated  for  whom  this  would  be  the  case  is  not 
clear. 

In  short,  the  clearest  signal  currently  sent  to  most  employers  about  prospective  job 
performance  and  trainability  at  the  time  of  hiring  is  high  school  graduation.  Employers 
of  less-educated  workers  also  seem  to  care  a  great  deal  about  attitudes  and  work  ethic, 
which  they  presumably  try  to  infer  from  previous  work  experience  and  references  as  well 
as  the  personal  impressions  deiived  from  interviews.  Basic  skills  may  improve  perfor- 
mance on  some  jobs  and  may  be  a  growing  prerequisite  for  employment  in  many  cases, 
but  theu-  effects  on  employment  and  earnings  will  likely  be  observed  over  the  longer 
term  rather  than  in  entry-level  positions.  (This,  of  course,  also  suggests  that  impact 
evaluations  of  training  programs  that  focus  only  on  short-term  effects  may  understate  the 
long-term  unpacts  of  skills  remediation  for  youth.) 

Furthermore,  we  note  that  imbalances  between  educational  requirements  of  occupations 
and  the  skills  of  workers  should  lead  to  a  variety  of  adjustments  in  the  labor  market,  of 
which  wage  adjustments  are  just  one  type.  The  hiring  criteria  of  firms,  the  ways  they 
recruit  applicants  and  select  employees,  the  amount  of  training  they  invest  in  their 
employees  and  even  the  general  organization  of  work  should  all  be  affected. 

For  instance,  firms  may  have  a  choice  between  a  low-wage,  high-turnover  strategy  for 
reducing  costs  and  a  high-wage,  high-training,  low-turnover  strategy  that  reduces  costs  by 
hu-ing  and  retaining  more  productive  and  autonomous  workers.  One  can  imagine  that 
basic  skills  and  evidence  of  good  attitudes  and  work  ethic  would  receive  more  consider- 
ation in  the  latter  strategy,  since  employers  would  be  making  greater  investments  in  their 
workers  and  would  want  some  return  on  these  investments. 

Furthermore,  there  is  some  evidence  that  on-the-job  training  generally  increases  with 
education  level  and  is  lower  for  women  and  minorities  than  for  white  males  (Lillard  and 
Tan,  1986;  Mincer,  1989;  Lynch,  1989a).  Unless  the  cost  to  employers  of  providing  such 
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training  could  be  lowered  (e.g.,  through  government  tax  breaks  or  subsidies),  their 
choosing  to  train  more  employees  could  result  in  even  less  willingness  to  hire  disadvan- 
taged workers,  i:i  whom  such  training  might  be  a  poor  inve^'tment. 

hct  it  is  well  known  that  firms  in  the  United  States  provide  less  on-the-job  training  than 
do  those  in  many  other  industrial  coimtries  (Osterman,  1988),  and  there  is  little  evidence 
that  many  fhms  have  recently  changed  in  the  direction  of  providing  more  training  and 
worker  autonomy  (Mishel  and  Tuxeka,  1991),  Even  when  they  do,  we  know  litde  about 
the  overall  unplications  for  how  or  whom  they  hire.  Clearly,  a  great  deal  more  needs  to 
be  known  about  empftnyer  choices  and  practices  in  this  area. 

In  sum,  the  evidence  suggests  large  and  continuing  problems  for  disadvantaged  workers 
with  limited  skills  in  the  labor  market.  While  there  remains  a  great  deal  we  do  not 
know  about  future  trends,  especially  in  terms  of  employer  policies  and  procedures,  it 
seems  that  raising  high  school  graduation  rates  and  enhancing  basic  literacy  and  prob- 
lem-solving skills  among  minorities  and  other  disadvantaged  groups  should  be  top 
priorities  for  employment  and  training  policy. 
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III.  MINORITY  AND  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH:  OTHER  SOURCES  OF  PROBif  EMS 

In  the  previous  section,  we  noted  that  limited  education  and  basic  skills  levels  of  disad- 
vantaged workers,  especially  blacks,  probably  will  contribute  a  good  deal  to  their 
earnings  and  employment  problems  in  the  1990s.  Negative  employer  perceptions  of 
black  workers,  which  may  be  at  least  partly  accurate  on  average  but  also  create  discrimi- 
natory barriers  for  qualified  blacks,  contribute  to  these  problems. 

In  this  section,  we  explore  additional  factors  that  limit  labor  market  opportunities  for  the 
disadvantaged,  especially  inner-city  blacks.  These  include: 

■  Suburbanization  of  jobs  and  resuming  "spatial  mismatch," 

■  Difficulties  obtaining  early  work  experience  and  job  contacts,  and 

■  Negative  neighborhood  influences  and  participation  in  crime. 
SUBURBANIZATION  AND  SPATIAL  MISMATCH 

The  continuing  tendency  of  population  and  industry  in  the  United  States  to  suburbanize 
within  metropolitan  areas  leaves  inner-city  residents  increasingly  isolated  from  employ- 
ment opportunities.  Although  middle-class  blacks  have  also  become  more  suburbanized 
in  the  last  decade  or  two,  they  continue  to  live  in  relatively  segregated  neighborhoods 
that  are  closer  to  inner-city  areas  than  are  predominantly  white  neighborhoods  (Frey, 
1985;  Massey  and  Denton,  1988).  Furthermore,  there  is  at  least  some  evidence  that 
traditional,  goods-producing  employment  is  suburbanizing  relatively  more  rapidly  while 
financial  and  service  sector  jobs  are  becoming  more  predominant  in  the  central  city 
(Kasarda,  1989),  thus  further  distancing  inner-city  residents  from  the  best-paying  jobs  for 
less-skiUed  workers. 

It  has  long  been  suggested  that  a  "spatial  mismatch"  has  been  created  between  inner-city 
residents  and  suburbanized  jobs.  This  might  be  caused  by  the  time  and  difficulties 
associated  with  commuting-especially  for  lower-income  residents  of  inner  cities  who  do 
not  own  carS"-or  by  the  difficulties  in  searching  for  work  that  is  located  far  away.  The 
perception  of  suburban  areas  as  being  unknown  and  hostile  to  young  inner-city  residents 
may  also  contribute  to  this  problem. 

The  question  has  always  been  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  the  distance  from  jobs 
contributes  to  the  employment  problems  of  blacks.  Over  the  past  two  decades  or  more, 
the  evidence  on  this  issue  has  been  contradictory  (Holzer,  1991).  StiU,  evidence  from  the 
1980  Census  suggests  that  spatial  mismatch  does  contribute  to  the  employment  problems 
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of  young  blacks,  and  can  explain  from  10  to  30  percent  of  the  differences  in  employment 
rates  between  young  whites  and  blacks  in  metropolitan  areas  (Ihlanfeldt  and  Sjoquist, 
1990, 1991). 

Thus,  improving  the  access  of  young  inner-city  blacks  to  suburbanized  jobs,  especially 
those  with  lower  skill  requirements,  should  remain  on  tlie  agenda  for  policymakers  in  the 
next  decade. 


EARLY  WORK  EXPERIENCE  AND  CONTACTS 


There  has  been  at  least  some  evidence  that  the  experience  of  young  blacks  in  the  labor 
market  is  often  hampered  by  two  related  problems:  (1)  difficulties  in  the  search  process, 
especially  in  gaining  "contacts"  and  referrals  from  other  employees;  and  (2)  difficulties  in 
obtaining  early  work  experience  and  employer  references.  As  blacks  leave  school  and 
search  for  jobs,  their  lack  of  contacts  and  work  experience  seems  to  compound  their 
problems  and  make  the  attairment  of  jobs  more  difficult. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  most  employees  obtain  then*  jobs  at  least  partly  through  the 
help  of  friends  and  relatives  (e.g.,  Corcoran,  et  al.,  1980).  Furthermore,  employers  rely 
heavily  on  referrals  from  then*  current  employees,  who  often  provide  information 
employers  trust  on  an  applicant's  personal  abilities  (Montgomery,  1989).  The  lower 
turnover  and  absenteeism  rates  on  jobs  so  obtained  (Holzer,  1987a)  suggest  that  these 
are,  indeed,  better  matches  of  workers  with  jobs  than  are  obtained  through  other 
methods  of  recruitment. 


Young  blacks  might  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  obtaining  references  for  several  reasons:  (1) 
the  older  blacks  w*iom  they  know  may  themselves  be  unemployed  or  employed  in  less 
deskable  and/or  declining  sectors  of  the  economy;  (2)  they  are  more  likely  to  reside  in 
households  where  the  head  and  other  members  are  unemployed;  and  (3)  the  flight  of 
middle-class  blacks  from  inner-city  neighborhoods  may  have  further  reduced  their 
contacts  with  successfully  employed  members  of  the  community. 

While  the  evidence  in  favor  of  these  hypotheses  remains  limited  (mostly  due  to  lack  of 
data),  there  has  been  at  least  some  support  for  them.  For  instance,  Holzer  (1987b)  finds 
that  yoxmg  blacks  are  less  successful  in  obtaining  jobs  through  friends  and  relatives  than 
are  young  \^^ites,  though  an  even  bigger  disadvantage  occurs  in  the  process  of  direct 
application  without  referral  (which,  again,  suggests  a  role  for  discriminatory  employer 
practices).  Freeman  (1986)  also  notes  that  churchgoing  is  a  major  determinant  of  \^o 
obtains  jobs  in  poor,  inner-city  neighborhoods,  which  suggests  a  role  for  neighborhood 
contacts  (as  well  as  for  personal  characteristics);  and  Case  and  Katz  (1990)  find  that 
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social  networks  appear  to  be  at  least  partly  based  on  geography  and  neighborhood, 
clearly  a  disadvantage  for  young  blacks  in  poorer  areas. 

On  the  issue  of  the  effects  of  early  work  experience  on  subsequent  labor  market 
outcomes,  the  evidence  seems  clear:  early  work  experience  contributes  positively  to  the 
wages  of  young  whites  and  blacks,  and  lack  of  work  experience  for  blacks  reduces  their 
subsequent  wages  and  perhaps  their  employment  as  well.  Meyer  and  Wise  (1982)  find 
that  weeks  worked  during  high  school  increase  subsequent  wages  and  weeks  worked. 
For  out-of-school  youth,  EUwood  (1982)  finds  that  weeks  worked  have  small  effects  on 
subsequent  weeks  worked  and  larger  effects  on  wages. 

Becker  and  Hills  (1983)  find  tliat  short  spells  of  unemployment  or  job  changing  do  not 
reduce  future  wages,  but  lengthy  durations  do.  Lynch  (1989b)  and  D'Amico  and 
Maxwell  (1990)  have  confirmed  the  negative  effects  of  low  employment  for  out-of-school 
youth  on  their  subsequent  earnings;  the  latter  study,  in  particular,  finds  that  differences 
in  early  work  experience  account  for  a  large  part  of  the  racial  differences  in  wage  growth 
during  the  first  five  years  out  of  school. 

Finally,  Ballen  and  Freeman  (1986)  find  that  for  inner-city  black  youth,  nonemnloyment 
rates  and  durations  do  not  decline  with  age  or  after  spells  of  employment,  as  they  do  for 
other  young  people.  Wages  are  also  adversely  affected  by  lengthy  spells  of  nonemploy- 
ment.  Their  interviews  with  a  small  number  of  em^ployers  in  the  Roxbury  neighborhood 
of  Boston  confirm  that  spotty  work  histories  discourage  employers  from  hiring  many  of 
these  youths. 

Given  the  evidence  from  other  employer  surveys  (i.e.,  the  EOPP  Survey  of  Fhins  and  the 
Personnel  Policies  Forum  of  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs)  that  most  employers  ask 
about  previous  work  experience  and/or  check  references  when  hiring,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  eaily  difficulties  of  young  blacks  in  the  labor  market  should  have  negative 
effects  on  their  earnings  in  subsequent  years. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  EFFECTS  AND  CRIME 

Many  recent  discussions  of  poverty  (e.g.,  Wilson,  1987;  Sawhill,  1989)  have  emphasized 
the  idea  of  an  urban  underclass  in  very  low-income  neighborhoods  where  poverty  is 
persistent  for  a  small  fraction  of  families  and  where  individuals  engage  in  behaviors  that 
may  limit  their  future  upward  mobility.  These  behaviors  include  single  parenthood  for 
women,  cruninal  activities  for  men,  and  dropping  out  of  school  for  both.  Indeed,  Wilson 
(1987)  emphasizes  that  at  least  some  of  these  activities  result  from  deteriorating 
opportunities  in  the  mainstream  economy  for  the  less  skilled  (due  to  skill  or  spatial 
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mismatch)  and  growing  social  isolation  of  the  poor  from  middle-class  blacks  as  well  as 
whites. 

These  discussions  raise  questions  about  the  extent  to  which  growing  up  in  very  low- 
income  neighborhoods  per  se  limits  future  educational  and  labor  market  opportunities, 
and  about  the  consequences  of  certain  behaviors  (e.g.,  participation  in  crime  or  drug  use) 
for  futtare  employment. 

On  the  question  of  neighborhood  effects,  the  limited  evidence  has  been  reviewed  by 
Jencks  and  Mayer  (1990).  In  particular,  they  find  very  small  effects  of  socioeconomic 
status  on  the  chances  of  individuals  attending  college  or  on  academic  achievement, 
especially  for  whites.  Mayer  (1990)  finds  that  little  of  the  total  variation  in  dropping  out 
of  school  or  teen  childbearing  is  explained  by  socioeconomic  status  or  racial  mix  of 
school  populations,  but  that  these  characteristics  contribute  somewhat  to  average  racial 
differences  in  these  activities.  Crane  (1990)  also  finds  that  neighborhood  effects  on 
educational  attainment  and  other  outcomes  are  generally  small  except  for  the  poorest 
neighborhoods,  where  they  become  much  more  substantial.  Thus,  the  severe  social 
isolation  of  the  poor  in  the  lowest-income  neighborhoods  of  inner  cities  may  contribute 
substantially  to  long-term  impediments  to  success. 

As  for  crime,  research  until  recently  has  found  only  weak  evidence  of  a  negative 
association  between  crime  and  employment  in  analyzing  data  over  time  or  across 
geographic  areas  (Freeman,  1983).  But  in  recent  U.S.  survey  data,  the  evidence  of  a 
negative  association  is  stronger.  For  instance,  Viscusi  (1986)  finds  less  self-reported 
crime  among  employed  inner-city  black  youth  than  among  the  nonemployed.  Further- 
more, he  finds  that  criminal  participation  is  related  to  youth's  perceptions  of  legal  versus 
illegal  rettarns  as  well  as  risks  of  apprehension. 

Freeman  (1991)  finds  that  the  criminal  activities  of  young  black  males  in  low-income 
areas  grew  during  the  1980s,  perhaps  because  of  the  drug  trade.  The  perceived  returns 
to  legitimate  activity  relative  to  crime  declined,  as  crime  became  more  lucrative  and 
wages  for  less-skilled  males  declined.  At  this  point,  up  to  half  of  young  black  male 
di'opouts  are  either  unprisoned  or  on  probation  in  the  criminal  justice  system. 

Although  we  have  no  direct  evidence  on  the  willingness  of  youth  who  have  participated 
in  crime  to  engage  in  legitimate  work,  the  above  evidence  is  at  least  somewhat  consistent 
with  that  of  high  "reservation  wages"  (i.e.,  minimum  acceptable  wages)  relative  to  what 
young  blacks  could  obtain  in  the  labor  market  (Holzer,  1986;  Welch,  1990).  They  may 
avoid  potentially  available  jobs,  causing  lengthier  durations  of  unemployment  or  labor 
force  nonparticipation.  The  availability  of  alternative  income,  especially  from  crime, 
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might  therefore  lessen  the  willingness  of  these  youths  to  accept  relatively  low  wages  in 
the  labor  market. 

Furthermore,  participation  in  crime  has  negative  long-tenn  effects  on  employment 
prospects,  especially  for  those  who  are  imprisoned.  Freeman  (1991)  finds  that  employ- 
ment probabilities  as  much  as  eight  years  later  are  reduced  by  20  percent  for  those  who 
have  ever  been  arrested.  Grogger  (1992)  finds  similarly  large  effects,  especiaUy  for  black 
youth.  It  is  not  clear  whether  this  is  due  to  employers  refusing  to  hire  those  whom  they 
know  or  suspect  of  having  criminal  records,  or  spotty  work  histories  or  reduced  interest 
in  regular  employment  among  those  with  such  records. 

Thus,  the  growing  attractiveness  of  crime  relative  to  legitimate  employment  for  young 
high  school  dropouts  and  especially  black  dropouts  appears  to  have  led  to  widespread 
criminal  participation,  with  very  negative  consequences  for  the  employment  prospects  of 
these  young  people. 
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IV.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
CONCLUSIONS 

The  labor  market  for  young  people  changed  dramatically  in  the  1970s  and  1980s: 

■  Labor  force  participation  rates  for  young  high  school  dropouts  fell  sharply; 

■  Real  wages  for  less-educated  people  fell  especially  sharply  for  yoimg  high  school 
dropouts-as  much  as  25  to  30  percent  in  real  terms  for  male  dropouts; 

■  Wages  for  high  school  graduates  also  declined  during  this  period;  and 

■  The  inequality  in  earnings  rose  not  only  between  yoimg  people  of  different 
education  levels  but  also  within  these  educational  categories. 

■  For  yoimg  blacks,  employment  and  labor  force  participation  dropped  dramatically 
in  the  1970s,  and  the  gap  in  wages  between  black  and  white  youth  widened  in  the 
1980s. 

The  factors  that  have  caused  changes  in  labor  market  outcomes  for  yoimg  people  include 
the  following: 

1.  Economic  and  demographic  forces. 

■  Changes  in  international  trade,  technologies  and  firm  production/location  deci- 
sions have  produced  major  changes  in  the  occupational  and  industrial  structure  of 
employment.  Jobs  have  shifted  away  from  such  high-wage  sectors  as  manufactur- 
ing, which  require  less  education  and/or  cognitive  skills. 

■  Union  representation  has  declined. 

■  The  minimum  wage  in  real  and  relative  terms  has  declined  as  well. 

■  Overall  productivity  growth  has  fallen,  thus  lowering  wage  growth  for  all  workers. 

■  Demographic  changes  (e.g.,  the  baby  boom  and  subsequent  baby  bust,  changing 
school  attainment  patterns,  and  growth  of  females  and  unmigrants  in  the  labor 
force)  have  reinforced  the  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  economy. 
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Many  of  these  structural  changes  are  projected  to  continue  through  the  1990s.  The 
relative  decline  of  the  manufacturing  sector  will  proceed,  as  will  the  shift  toward  more- 
skilled  occupations.  The  exact  magnitudes  of  these  projected  shifts  remain  open  to 
debate,  but  not  thek  dkections.  Furthermore,  the  projected  service  jobs  require  less  skill 
but  pay  much  less. 

2.  Employer  bp-havior  and  skill  requirements. 

The  effects  of  the  economic  and  demographic  changes  may  be  exacerbated  by  changes  in 
the  policies  and  practices  of  employers  and  the  skill  levels  they  require  w^en  hiring. 
Although  we  do  not  know  exactly  what  skills  and  personal  characteristics  employers  are 
seeking  or  \^at  changes  in  their  personnel  policies  they  are  making  in  response  to 
structural  and  demographic  changes,  limited  evidence  to  date  suggests: 

■  A  large  number  of  jobs  will  remain  open  to  high  school  dropouts  with  very  limited 
skills,  but  employers  may  choose  to  reject  them  for  other  reasons  (such  as  limited 
work  e3q)erience  or  references).  The  wages,  benefits  and  opportunities  for  income 
growth  available  to  such  employees  are  quite  modest. 

■  Employers  believe  that  many  workers  have  inadequate  basic  skills,  especially 
minorities;  and  some  employers  complain  about  poor  work  ethic  and  attitudes 
among  minorities. 

■  The  importance  of  interviews,  references  and  tests  in  employer  hiring  decisions 
appears  to  be  increasing. 

■  There  is  casual  and  case  study  support  for  the  growing  need  for  employees  to 
have  not  only  basic  literacy  skills  but  also  problem-solving  and  social /communica- 
tion skiUs.  This  may  further  raise  employers'  entr>'-level  hiring  standards. 

■  The  literacy  test  scores  of  minorities  and  dropouts  are  rising,  but  remain  below 
the  averages  of  young  workers  in  any  major  occupational  category. 

All  of  this  suggests  that  a  serious  "mismatch"  exists  between  the  skill  levels  of  disadvan- 
taged employees  and  those  sought  by  employers.  This  mismatch  may  contiibute  to  the 
low  wages  and/ or  employment  levels  of  high  school  dropouts  and  minorities,  and  it  could 
worsen  in  the  1990s. 
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3.  Discrimination. 

Even  if  employer  perceptions  of  skill  or  attitude  problems  of  young  blacks  are  accurate 
on  average^  they  seem  to  create  discriminatory  barriers  for  black  candidates  who  are  as 
qualified  as  their  wdiite  counterparts. 

4.  Lack  of  access. 

There  is  some  evidence  of  a  "spatial  mismatch"  in  which  suburbanized  jobs  are  less 
accessible  to  inner-city  youth,  especially  for  less-skilled  positions.  In  addition,  yoimg 
inner-city  blacks  have  less  access  to  the  social  contacts  that  help  in  entering  the  labor 
market. 

5.  Lack  of  stable,  earlv  work  experience  among  disadvantaged  youth. 

The  evidence  suggests  that  disadvantaged  (and  particxilarly  black)  youth  suffer  from  a 
lack  of  solid  connections  to  the  labor  market,  and  thus  to  positive  work  experience.  In 
view  of  the  link  between  moderate  amoimts  of  work  experience  during  school  and  later 
earnings  and  employment,  this  lack  is  an  important  one. 

6.  The  attractiveness  of  crime. 

Up  to  half  of  yoxmg  black  high  school  dropouts  now  appear  to  be  participating  in  illegal 
activities  at  some  level,  and,  once  incarcerated,  their  future  employability  is  significantly 
reduced. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  a  very  wide  range  of  social  as  well  as  economic  forces  contribute  to 
the  problems  of  disadvantaged  youth  in  the  labor  market.  Yoimg  people  growing  up  and 
attending  school  in  poor,  inner-city  areas  are  lacking  not  only  literacy  and  communica- 
tion skills  but  also  social  contacts,  access  to  suburban  jobs,  early  work  experience  and 
rewarding  alternatives  to  crime.  The  cumulative  disadvantages  of  these  environments 
are  often  too  great  by  the  time  young  people  enter  the  labor  market  for  any  single 
program  of  short  duration  and  specific  focus  to  make  a  great  deal  of  difference. 
Accordingly,  we  need  to  outline  a  more  long-term,  comprehensive  strategy  for  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  disadvantaged  youth  in  the  labor  market. 

Reviews  of  existing  federal  employment  and  training  programs  illustrate  their  serious 
limitations  in  improving  the  employment  and  earnings  prospects  of  these  young  people.^ 


^  See,  for  example,  Smith  and  Gambone,  first  volume  of  this  series. 
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Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  programs  are  not  required  to  focus  on  the  most 
severly  disadvantaged,  are  too  limited  in  funding  and  duration,  and  provide  very  limited 
work  experience  and  frequently  no  skills  remediation.  Therefore,  most  programs  to  date 
have  shown  little  ability  to  miprove  the  postprogram  earnings  or  employment  of  young, 
disadvantaged  participants.  More  successful  programs,  such  as  the  Job  Corps,  are 
expensive  and  reach  only  a  small  number  of  the  disadvantaged. 

While  new  programs,  such  as  the  Summer  Training  and  Education  Program  (STEP)  and 
JOBSTART,  offer  some  lessons  about  how  to  raise  basic  skills,  lower  dropout  rates  and 
train  dropouts  less  ejqjensively,  it  would  take  substantial  increases  in  funding  and  a 
broader  orientation  for  these  programs  to  significantly  affect  the  experiences  of  disadvan- 
taged youth  in  larger  ways. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  review  leads  to  two  groups  of  reconraiendations:  four  to  consider  in  formulating 
policy  and  two  for  planning  future  research  on  youth  employment  issues. 

Policy  Recommendations 

1.  The  findings  underscore  the  priority  need  for  efforts  and  programs  tQ  reduce  high 
school  dropout  rates  further  and  to  raise  basic  literacy,  problem-solving  and  communica- 
tion skills. 

Completing  high  school  is  clearly  an  influential  factor  in  wage  levels  and  employment. 
Youth  lacking  a  high  school  diploma  will  be  restricted  in  their  short-  and  long-term 
employment  prospects.  Thus,  a  broad  range  of  financial  bonus  and  other  incentive 
programs  for  keeping  young  people  in  school  (and  out  of  trouble  with  the  law)  have 
been  suggested  (e.g.,  Sawhill,  1989).  The  use  of  work  experience  (along  with  skills 
remediation)  in  this  regard  may  prove  to  have  real  payoffs,  especially  in  view  of  its  long- 
term  effects  on  employment  and  earnings. 

JTPA  funding  should  continue  to  be  utilized  for  in-school  programs  that  focus  on 
remediation  of  basic  skills.  In  view  of  the  modest  sum  it  represents  (relative  to  most 
school  budgets),  care  should  be  taken  to  invest  these  funds  in  programs  of  proven 
effectiveness.  Likewise,  JTPA  funding  for  educational  components-again,  wherever 
possible,  with  evidence  of  effectiveness-should  be  supported.  Here,  special  emphasis 
should  be  considered  for  programs  that  provide  a  hi^  school  diploma,  a  general 
equivalency  diploma  (GED)  or  some  other  credential. 
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2.  Explore  strategies  for  increasing  private  sector  training  of  less-skiUed  ynung  adults. 

Both  young  graduates  and  school  dropouts  have  experienced  major  earnings  losses  in  the 
past  two  decades;  programs  that  target  their  needs  are  thus  particularly  necessary.  In 
addition  to  such  public  sector  training  as  the  Job  Corps,  the  Department  of  Labor  should 
e3q)lore  avenues  to  increase  the  financing  of  apprenticeship  programs  and/or  on-the-job- 
training  in  the  private  sector  (perhaps  through  the  tax  system,  as  recently  proposed  by 
the  Department's  Commission  on  Workforce  Quality). 

3.  Improve  access  to  emplovers,  particularly  in  suburban  areas,  while  youth  are  in  school 
and  shortly  after  leaving. 

Improving  access  to  jobs,  especially  in  the  suburbs,  must  take  into  account  the  problems 
of  job  search/placement  as  well  as  transportation  for  inner-city  youth.  As  noted  above, 
most  jobs  are  found  through  employee  referral  and  direct  walk-in;  formal  placement 
mechanisms  play  a  much  smaller  role.  Furthermore,  the  U.S.  Employment  Service,  the 
placement  service  for  the  disadvantaged,  is  stigmatized  in  the  eyes  of  most  employers  as 
a  source  only  of  very  low-skill  labor. 

Efforts  to  improve  access  should  therefore  focus  on  the  schools.  Stronger  employer 
participation  in  placement  services  and  more  widespread  job  search  instruction  in  inner- 
city  high  schools  should  be  encouraged;  and  transportation  should  also  be  provided, 
perhaps  by  employer  groups. 

Efforts  to  orient  mner-city  youth  to  the  suburbs  may  also  be  necessary  to  break  down 
informational  or  psychological  barriers.  Metropolitanwide  coordination  of  placements 
through  Private  Industry  Councils  has  also  been  suggested  as  a  way  to  improve  job 
placements  in  suburban  areas  (Hughes,  1991). 

Since  social  contacts  are  such  an  important  part  of  the  job  search  and  appear  to  be 
lacking  for  disadvantaged  youth,  efforts  to  enhance  contact  between  community  institu- 
tions and  successful  individuals  in  the  commimity,  and  between  these  institutions /individ- 
uals and  inner-city  adolescents  might  also  be  encouraged.  Recent  discussions  of  the 
potential  usefulness  of  mentoring  programs  in  inner-city  areas  (e.g.,  Mincy  and  Wiener, 
1990)  are  relevant  in  this  regard. 

4.  Improve  the  rewards  of  regular  employment  relative  to  crime. 

This  should  involve  raising  the  appeal  of  employment  and  reducing  that  of  crime.  Since 
incarceration  of  youth  appears  to  have  such  negative  effects  on  future  employability,  and 
since  such  large  numbers  are  being  apprehended  (at  very  large  cost)  without  much 
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deterrent  effect,  approaches  that  emphasize  greater  enforcement  of  current  laws  do  not 
offer  much  promise  of  success. 

Instead,  raising  the  appeal  of  legitimate  work  may  be  more  appropriate.  The  decline  in 
real  and  relative  wages  for  the  less  skilled,  especially  dropouts,  must  be  halted  and  at 
least  partially  reversed.  Raising  high  school  graduation  rates  and  skill  levels  will  help  by 
reducing  the  relative  supply  of  less-skilled  labor.  But  more  direct  approaches  can  involve 
higher  minimum  wages,  expanded  use  of  Earned  Income  Tax  Credits  and/or  direct  wage 
subsidies  to  bolster  the  earnings  of  low-wage  jobs. 

5.  Increase  federal-level  attention  to  the  labor  market-related  Problems  of  disadvan- 
taged youth. 

Although  a  comprehensive  approach  to  the  problems  of  disadvantaged  youth  is  well 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  Employment  and  Training  Administration  (ETA),  an  important 
role  can  be  played  by  ETA  as  part  of  a  broader  process. 

For  one  thing,  some  reorientation  of  JTPA  programs  toward  longer-term  interventions 
that  are  more  focused  on  the  disadvantaged  is  clearly  in  order.  Increased  funding  is  also 
imperative  for  these  efforts  to  reach  a  larger  number  of  eligible  youth. 

Beyond  this,  ETA  could  play  some  role  in  coordinating  efforts  and  disseminating 
information  among  various  federal  agencies  as  well  as  state  and  local  governments.  For 
instance,  a  large  number  of  states  provide  their  own  training  programs  for  youth,  and  city 
governments  have  experimented  with  linkages  between  employers  and  schools  (e.g.,  the 
Boston  and  Detroit  Compacts)  and  transportation  programs  (e.g.,  the  SEPTA  program  in 
Philadelphia).  Greater  federal  government  support  of  such  efforts,  through  disseminat- 
ing information  and  perhaps  additional  funding  as  weU,  might  be  useful  to  encourage 
similar  initiatives. 

Research  Recommendations 

ETA  can  also  play  an  important  role  in  generating  more  knowledge  about  the  problems 
of  disadvantaged  youth  in  the  labor  market  and  successful  approaches  to  dealing  with 
them.  This  can  take  two  forms: 

1.  Cnnriuct  comprehensive  demonstration  projects  and  evaluations. 

Demonstration  projects  and  evaluations  would  be  useful  in  a  variety  of  contexts, 
including:  programs  that  rely  on  difierfint  kinds  of  skills  remediation  (e.g.,  basic  literacy. 
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problem-solving,  teamwork  or  specific  job  skills);  employer-school  linkages;  transporta- 
tion and  orientation  programs  to  suburbs;  and  bonus  programs  for  schooling. 

2.  Sponsor  basic  data  collection  efforts. 

Beyond  diese,  we  need  more  basic  data  on  both  employers  and  disadvantaged  youth.  On 
the  employer  side,  we  need  much  more  direct  evidence  on  the  following: 

•     The  location  of  vacant  jobs  (or  overall  employment  growth)  that  are  accessible  to 
less-educated  youth,  by  geographic  location  and  industry; 

■  The  hiring  criteria  employers  use  for  these  jobs; 

■  How  the  hiring  criteria  interact  with  employer  decisions  about  training,  wage  rates 
and  promotions; 

■  How  all  of  these  employer  decisions  interact  with  the  tightness  of  the  local  labor 
market-i.e.,  how  employers  respond  to  perceived  worker  shortages  and  high 
vacancy  rates;  and 

■  The  skills  employers  need  and  how  they  gauge  these  skills  in  prospective  employ- 
ees. 

Regarding  disadvantaged  youth,  any  new  survey  data  that  might  be  gathered  should  focus 
on  how  they  perceive  the  relative  rewards  to  educational  and  skills  attainment  and  to 
legal  versus  illegal  work;  on  how  these  perceptions  influence  their  investment  decisions 
and  job  search  behavior;  and  on  their  general  perceptions  of  job  availability  and 
employer  behavior  (hhing,  pay,  etc.)  and  locations  (cities  versus  suburbs). 
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